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TO  GEOROE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  17, 1759. 

I  REJoicB  over  your  brother's  honours,  though  I  certainly  had  no 
hand  in  them.  He  probably  received  his  staff  from  the  board  of 
trade.  If  any  part  of  the  consequences  could  be  placed  to  partiality 
for  me,  it  vtrould  be  the  prevention  of  your  coming  to  town,  which  I 
wished.  My  Lady  Cutts'  is  indubitably  your  own  grandmother :  the 
Trevors  would  once  have  had  it,  but  by  some  misunderstanding  the 
old  Cowslade  refused  it  Mr.  Chute  has  twenty  more  corroborating 
circumstances,  but  this  one  is  sufficient. 

Fred.  Montagu  told  me  of  the  pedigree.  I  shall  take  care  of  all 
your  commissions.  Felicitate  yourself  on  having  got  from  me  the 
two  landscapes;  that  source  is  stopped.  Not  that  Mr.  Miintz  is 
eloped  to  finish  the  conquest  of  America,  nor  promoted  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary's zeal  for  my  friends,  nor  because  the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Leneve 
has  appeared  to  me,  and  ordered  me  to  drive  Hannah  and  Ishmael 
into  the  wilderness.  A  cause  much  more  familiar  to  me  has  sepa- 
rated us — nothing  but  a  tolerable  quantity  of  ingratitude  on  his  side, 
both  to  me  and  Mr.  Bentley.  The  story  is  rather  too  long  for  a  letter: 
the  substance  was  most  extreme  impertinence  to  me,  concluded  by  an 
abusive  letter  against  Mr.  Bentley,  who  sent  him  from  starving  on 
seven  pictures  for  a  guinea  to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  my  house, 
table,  and  utmost  countenance.  In  short,  I  turned  his  head,  and  was 
forced  to  turn  him  out  of  doors.  You  shall  see  the  documents,  as  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  proof  papers.  Poets  and  painters  imagine  they 
confer  the  honour  when  they  are  protected,  and  they  set  down  imper- 
tinence to  the  article  of  their  own  virtue,  when  you  dare  to  begin  to 

^  Ladr  Cutts  was  the  mother  of  Mra.  Montagfu,  by  her  second  husband,  John  Trevor, 
Esq.  and  grrandmother  of  Greorge  Montagu.— E. 
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think  that  an  ode  or  a  picture  is  not  a  patent  for  all  manner  of  inso- 
lence. 

My  Lord  Temple,  as  vain  as  if  he  was  descended  from  the  stroller 
Pindar,  or  had  made  up  card-matches  at  the  siege  of  Genoa,  has 
resigned  the  privy  seal,  because  he  has  not  the  garter.'  You  cannot 
imagine  what  an  absolute  prince  I  feel  myself  with  knowing  that 
nobody  can  force  me  to  give  the  garter  to  Miintz. 

My  Lady  Carlisle  is  going  to  marry  a  Sir  William  Musgrave,  who 
is  but  three-and-twenty ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  match,  and  of 
her  having  years  to  spare,  she  has  made  him  a  present  of  ten,  and  calls 
them  three-and-thirty.  I  have  seen  the  new  Lady  Stanhope.  I 
assure  you  her  face  will  introduce  no  plebeian  charms  into  the  faces 
of  the  Stanhopes.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT.»> 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  19, 1759. 

Onr  coming  to  town,  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  and 
I^ady  Hester  Pitt :  and  though  I  think  myself  extremely  distinguished  ' 
by  your  obliging  note,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  having  eiven  you  the 
trouble  of  writing  it,  if  it  did  not  lend  me  a  very  pardonable  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  what  I  much  wished  to  express,  but  thought  myself 
too  private  a  person,  and  of  too  little  consequence,  to  take  the  liberty 
to  say.  In  short.  Sir,  I  was  eager  to  congratulate  you  on  the  lustre 
you  have  thrown  on  this  country ;  I  wished  to  thank  you  for  the 
security  you  have  fixed  to  me  of  enjoying  the  happiness  I  do  enjoy. 
You  have  placed  England  in  a  situation  in  which  it  never  saw  itself 
— a  task  the  more  difficult,  as  you  had  not  to  improve,  but  recover. 

In  a  trifling  book,  written  two  or  three  years  ago,®  I  said  (speaking 
of  the  name  in  the  world  the  most  venerable  to  me),  *'  sixteen  unfortu- 
nate and  inglorious  years  since  his  removal  have  already  written  his 
eulogium."  It  is  but  justice  to  you.  Sir,  to  add,  that  that  period 
ended  when  your  administration  began. 

Sir,  do  not  take  this  for  flattery:  there  is  nothing  in  your  power  to 
give  that ,  I  would  accept ;  nay,  there  is  nothing  I  could  envy,  but 
what  I  believe  you  would  scarce  offer  me — ^your  glory.  This  may  seem 
very  vahi  and  insolent:  but  consider.  Sir,  what  a  monarch  is  a  man 
who  wants  nothing !  consider  how  he  looks  down  on  one  who  is  only 
the  most  illustrious  man  in  England!  But  Sir,  freedoms  af)art,  insig- 
nificant as  I  am,  probably  it  must  be  some  satisfaction  to  a  great 
mind  like  yours  to  receive  incense,  when  you  are  sure  there  is  no 
flattery  blended  with  it;  and  what  must  any  Englishman  be  that 
could  give  you  a  moment's  satisfaction  and  would  hesitate? 

*  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  5S9.  i»  Now  firBt  collected, 

c  His  »  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.**— E. 
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Adieu!  Sir.  I  am  unambitious,  I  am  uninterested,  but  I  am  vain. 
You  have,  by  your  notice,  uncanvassed,  unexpected,  and  at  a  period 
when  you  certainly  could  have  the  least  temptation  to  sloop  down  to 
me,  flattered  me  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  If  there  could 
arrive  the  moment  when  you  could  be  nobody,  and  I  any  body,  you 
cannot  imagine  how  grateful  I  would  be.  In  the  mean  time,  permit 
me  to  be,  as  I  have  been  ever  since  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
you,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  30th  of  the  Great  Year. 

Here  is  a  victory  more  than  I  promised  you !  For  these  thirteen 
days  we  have  been  in  the  utmost  impatience  for  news.  The  Brest 
fleet  had  got  out ;  Duff,  with  three  ships,  was  in  the  utmost  danger — 
Ireland  ached — Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  notice  in  ten  hours,  and 
sailed  after  Conflans — Saunders  arrived  the  next  moment  from 
Quebec,  heard  it,  and  sailed  after  Hawke,  without  landing  his  gloryf 
No  express  arrived,  storms  blew ;  we  knew  not  what  to  think. 
This  morning  at  four  we  heard  that,  on  the  20th,  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
came  in  sight  of  the  French,  who  were  pursuing  Duff.  The  fight 
began  at  half  an  hour  past  two — that  is,  the  French  began  to  fly, 
making  a  running  fight  Conflans  tried  to  save  himself  behind  the 
rocks  of  Belleisle,  but  was  forced  to  burn  his  ship  of  eighty  guns  and 
twelve  hundred  men.  The  Formidable,  of  eighty,  and  one  thousand 
men,  is  taken ;  we  burned  the  Hero  of  seventy-four,  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  men.  The  Thes^e  and  Superbe  of  seventy-four  and 
seventy,  and  of  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  and  eight  hundred  men, 
were  sunk  in  the  action,  and  the  crews  lost.  Eight  of  their  ships  are 
driven  up  the  Vilaine,  after  having  thrown  over  their  guns;  they 
have  moored  two  frigates  to  defend  the  entrance,  but  Hawke  hopes 
to  destroy  them.  Our  loss  is  a  scratch,  one  lieutenant  and  thirty-nine 
men  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  two  wounded.  The  Resolution  of 
seventy-four  guns,  and  ihe  Essex  of  sixty-four,  are  lost,  but  the  crews 
saved;  they,  it  is  supposed,  perished  by  the  tempest,  which  raged  all 
the  time,  for 

**  We  rode  in  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm.** 

Sir  Edward  heard  guns  of  distress  in  the  night,  but  could  not  tell 
whether  of  friend  or  foe,  nor  could  assist  them.* 

Thus  we  wind  up  this  wonderful  vear !  Who  that  died  three 
years  ago  and  could  revive,  would  believe  it !  Think,  that  from 
Petersburgh  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  China  to  California, 

De  Paris  it  Perou 

•  This  was  Hawke's  famous  victory,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
and  a  pension  of  two  thotisand  pounds  a-year     In  1765,  he  was  created  a  peer. — D. 
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there  are  not  five  thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  world  that  have  behaved 
well !  Monsieur  Thurot  is  piddling  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, but  I  think  our  sixteen  years  of  fears  of  invasion  are  over — 
after  sixteen  victories.  If  we  take  Paris,  I  don't  design  to  go  thiiher 
before  spring.  My  Lord  Kinnoul  is  going  to  Lisbon  to  ask  pardon 
for  Bosca wen's  beating  De  la  Clue  in  their  fhiise ;  it  will  be  a  proud 
supplication,  with  another  victory  in  bank.'  Adieu  I  I  would  not 
profane  this  letter  with  a  word  of  any  thing  else  for  the  world. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  13, 1759. 

That  ever  you  should  pitch  upon  me  for  a  mechanic  or  geometric 
commission !  How  my  own  ignorance  has  laughed  at  me  since  I 
read  your  letter  !  I  say,  your  letter,  for  as  to  Dr.  Perelli's,  I  know 
no  more  of  a  Latin  term  in  mathematics  than  Mrs.  Goldsworthy* 
had  an  idea  of  verbs.  I  will  tell  you  an  early  anecdote  in  my  own 
^ife,  and  you  shall  judge.  When  I  first  went  to  Cambridge,  I  was  to 
learn  mathematics  of  the  famous  blind  professor  Sanderson.  I  had 
not  frequented  him  a  fortnight,  before  he  said  to  me,  "  Young  man, 
it  is  cheating  you  to  take  your  money :  believe  me,  you  never  can 
learn  these  things ;  you  have  no  capacity  for  them."  I  can  smile 
now,  but  I  cried  then  with  mortification.  The  next  step,  in  order  to 
comfort  my$.elf,  was  not  to  believe  him  :  I  could  not  conceive  that  I 
had  not  talents  for  any  thing  in  the  world.  I  took,  at  my  own 
expense,  a  private  instructor ,*=  who  came  to  me  once  a-day  for  a  year. 
Nay,  I  took  infinite  pains,  but  had  so  little  capacity,  and  so  little 
attention,  (as  I  have  always  had  to  any  thing  that  did  not  imme- 
diately strike  my  inclination,)  that  after  mastering  any  proposition, 
when  the  man  came  the  next  day,  it  was  as  new  to  me  as  if  I  had 
never  heard  of  it ;  in  short,  even  to  common  figures,  I  am  the  dullest 
dunce  alive.  I  have  often  said  it  of  myself,  and  it  is  true,  that 
nothing  that  has  not  a  proper  name  of  a  man  or  a  woman  to  it, 
aflixes  any  idea  upon  my  mind.  I  could  remember  who  was  King 
Ethelbald's  great-aunt,  and  not  be  sure  whether  she  lived  in  the  year 
500  or  1500.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  told  you,  that  when  you 
sent  me  the  seven  gallons  of  drams,  and  they  were  carried  to  Mr. 
Fox  by  mistake  for  Florence  wine,  I  pressed  him  to  keep  as  much  as 
he  liked :  for,  said  I,  I  have  seen  the  bill  of  lading,  and  there  is  a  vast 
quantity.    He  asked  how  much?     I  answered  seventy  gallons;  so 

*■  Tlie  object  of  Lord  Kinnoul^s  mission  to  the  court  of  Portus[al  was  to  remove  the 
misuhderstandingr  between  the  two  crowns,  in  consequence  of  Admiral  Boscawen^s 
having  destroyed  some  French  ships  under  the  Portuguese  fort  in  the  bay  of  Lagos. — £. 

^  Wife  of  the  English  consul  at  Leghorn,  where,  when  she  was  learning  Italian  by 
grammar,  she  said,  *'  Oh !  give  me  a  language  in  which  there  are  no  verbs !"  concluding, 
as  she  had  not  learnt  her  own  language  by  grammar,  that  there  were  no  verbs  in 
English. 

«  Dr.  Trevigar. 
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little  idea  I  have  of  quantity.  I  will  tell  you  one  raore  story  of 
myself,  and  you  will  comprehend  what  sort  of  a  head  I  have  1  Mrs. 
teneve  said  to  me  one  day,  *'  There  is  a  vast  waste  of  coals  in  your 
house ;  you  should  make  the  servants  take  off  the  fires  at  night."  I 
recollected  this  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  and,  out  of  economy,  put  my 
lire  out  with  a  bottle  of  Bristol  water  1  However,  as  I  certainly  will 
neglect  nothing  to  oblige  you,  I  went  to  Sisson  and  gave  him  the 
letter.  He  has  undertaken  both  the  engine  and  the  drawing,  and  has 
promised  the  utmost  care  in  both.  The  latter,  he  says,  must  be  very 
large,  and  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  have  it  performed  very 
accurately.  He  has  promised  me  both  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  But 
another  time,  don*t  imagine,  because  I  can  bespeak  an  enamelled 
bauble,  that  I  am  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  machine 
at  Marli.  It  is  not  to  save  myself  trouble,  for  I  think  nothing  so  for 
you,  but  I  would  have  you  have  credit,  and  I  should  be  afraid  of 
dishonouring  you. 

There !  there  is  the  King  of  Prussia  has  turned  all  our  war  and 
peace  topsy-turvy  !  If  Mr.  Pitt  will  conquer  Germany  too,  he  must 
go  and  do  it  himself.  Fourteen  thousand  soldiers  and  nine  generals 
taken,  as  it  were,  in  a  partridge  net  1  and  what  is  worse,  I  have  nol 
heard  yet  that  the  monarch  owns  his  rashness.*  As  often  as  he  does, 
indeed,  he  is  apt  to  repair  it  You  know  I  have  always  dreaded 
Daun — one  cannot  make  a  blunder  but  he  profits  of  it— and  this  just 
at  the  moment  that  we  heard  of  nothing  but  new  bankruptcy  in 
Franca  I  want  to  know  what  a  kingdom  is  to  do  when  it  is  forced 
to  run  away? 

14th. — Oh !  I  interrupt  my  reflections — there  is  another  bit  of  a 
victory !  Prince  Henry,  who  has  already  succeeded  to  his  brother's 
crown,  as  king  of  the  fashion,  has  beaten  a  parcel  of  Wirtemberghers 
and  taken  four  battalions.  Daun  is  gone  into  Bohemia,  and  Dresden 
is  still  to  be  ours.  The  French  are  gone  into  winter  quarters — thank 
God. !  What  weather  is  here  to  be  lying  on  the  ground !  Men 
should  be  statues,  or  will  be  so,  if  they  go  through  it.  Hawke  is 
enjoying  himself  in  Quiberon  Bay,  but  I  believe  has  done  no  more 
execution.  Dr.  Hay  says  it  will  soon  be  as  shameful  to  beat  a 
Frenchman  as  to  beat  a  woman.  Indeed,  one  is  forced  to  ask  every 
morning  what  victory  there  is,  for  fear  of  missing  one.  We  talk  of 
a  congress  at  Breda,  and  some  think  Lord  Temple  will  go  thither:  if 
ht  does,  I  shall  really  believe  it  will  be  peace ;  and  a  good  one,  as  it 
will  then  be  of  Mr.  Pitt's  making. 

I  was  much  pleased  that  the  watch  succeeded  so  triumphantly, 
and  beat  the  French  watches,  though  they  were  two  to  one.  For  the 
Fugitive  pieces :  the  Inscription  for  the  Column^  was  written  when  I 
was  with  you  at  Florence,  though  I  don't  wonder  that  you  have 
forgotten  it  after  so  many  years.    I  would  not  have  it  talked  of,  for  I 

•  It  was  not  Frederick's  fault ;  he  was  not  there ;  but  that  of  General  Flnck,  who  had 
placed  himtelf  so  injudiciously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Austrians  with 
fourteen  thousand  men« — D. 

^  The  Inscription  for  the  neglected  Column  in  St.  Mark's  Place  ^t  Florence.— E. 

3* 
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find  some  grave  personages  are  offended  with  the  liberties  I  have 
taken  with  so  imperial  a  head.  What  could  provoke  them  to  give  a 
column  Christian  burial  ?    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  HiU,  Dec.  23, 1759. 

How  do  you  do  ?  are  you  thawed  again  ?  how  have  you  borne  the 
country  in  thi^bitter  weather?  I  have  not  been  here  these  three 
weeks  till  to-oay,  and  was  delighted  to  find  it  so  pleasant,  and  to 
meet  a  comfortable  southeast  wind,  the  fairest  of  all  winds,  in  spite  of 
the  scandal  that  lies  on  the  east ;  though  it  is  the  west  that  is  parent 
of  all  ugliness.  The  frost  was  succeeded  by  such  fogs,  that  I  could 
not  find  my  way  out  of  London. 

Has  your  brother  told  you  of  the  violences  in  Ireland  ?  There 
wanted  nothing  but  a  Massaniello  to  overturn  the  government;  and 
luckily  for  the  government  and  for  Rigby,  he,  who  was  made  for 
Massaniello,  happened  to  be  first  minister  there.  Tumults,  and  in- 
surrections,  and  oppositions, 

Like  arts  and  sciences,  have  travelled  west 

Pray  make  the  general  collect  authentic  accounts  of  those  civil  wars 
against  he  returns — you  know  where  they  will  find  their  place,  and 
that  you  are  one  of  the  very  few  that  will  profit  of  them.  I  will 
grind  and  dispense  to  you  all  the  corn  you  bring  to  my  mill. 

We  good-humoured  souls  vote  eight  millions  with  as  few  questions, 
as  if  the  whole  House  of  Commons  was  at  the  club  at  Arthur's;  and 
we  live  upon  distant  news,  as  if  London  was  York  or  Bristol.  There 
is  nothing  domestic,  but  that  Lord  George  Lennox,  being  refused 
Lord  Ancram's  consent,  set  out  for  Edinburgh  with  Lady  Louisa 
Kerr,  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  and  Lord  Buckingham  is  going  to 
be  married  to  our  Miss  Pitt  of  Twickenham,  daughter  of  that  strange 
woman  who  had  a  mind  to  be  my  wife,  and  who  sent  Mr.  Raftor  to 
know  why  I  did  not  marry  her.  I  replied,  "  Because  I  was  not 
sure  that  the  two  husbands,  that  she  had.  at  once,  were  both  dead." 
Apropos  to  my  wedding,  Prince  Edward  asked  me  at  the  Opera, 
t'other  night,  when  I  was  to  marry  Lady  Mary  Coke :  I  answered, 
as  soon  as  I  got  a  regiment ;  which,  you  know,  is  now  the  fashion- 
able way. 

The  kingdom  of  beauty  is  in  as  great  disorder  as  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  My  Lady  Pembroke  looks  like  a  ghost — poor  Lady  Coventry 
is  going  to  be  one ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  is  so  altered  I  did 
not  know  her.  Indeed,  she  is  big  with  child,  and  so  big,  that  as  my 
Lady  Northumberland  says,  it  is  plain  she  has  a  camel  in  her  belly, 
and  my  Lord  Edgecumbe  says,  it  is  as  true  it  did  not  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.    That  Countess  has  been  laid  up  with  a  hurt  in  her 
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leg ;  Lady  Rebecca  Paulett  pushed  her  on  the  birthnight  against  a 
bench :  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  asked  if  it  was  true  that  Laby  Re- 
bepca  kicked  her?  "Kick  me,  Madam  !  when  did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  Percy  that  took  a  kick  V  I  can  tell  you  another  anecdote  of  that 
house,  that  will  not  divert  you  less.  Lord  March  making  them  a 
visit  this  summer  at  Alnwick  Castle,  my  lord  received  him  at  the 
gate,  and  said,  "  I  believe,  my  lord,  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  a 
Douglas  and  a  Percy  met  here  in  friendship."  Think  of  this  from  a 
Smithson  to  a  true  Douglas ! 

I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  any  connexion ;  any  news  into  the 
country  I  know  is  welcome,  though  it  comes  out  higlepigledy,  just  as 
it  happens  to  be  packed  up.  The  cry  in  Ireland  has  been  against 
Lord  Hilsborough,.  supposing  him  to  mediate  an  union  of  the  two 
islands;  George  Selwyn,  seeing  him  set  t'other  night  between  my 
Lady  Harrington  and  Lord  Harrington,  said,  "  Who  can  say  that 
my  Lord  Hilsborough  is  not  an  enemy  to  an  union  ?" 

I  will  tell  you  one  more  story,  and  then  good  night.  Lord  Lyt- 
telton*  was  at  Covent  Garden ;  Beard  came  on ;  the  former  said, 
"How  comes  Beard  here?  what  made  him  leave  Drury  Lane?" 
Mr.  Shelley,  who  sat  next  him,  replied,  "  Why,  don't  you  know  he  has 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  go  and  marry  a  Miss  Rich  ?  He  has  married 
Rich's  daughter."  My  lord  coloured ;  Shelley  found  out  what  he  had 
said,  and  ran  away. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  you  need  be  in  no  disturbance  about 
Miintz's  pictures ;  they  were  a  present  I  made  you.    Gtx)d  night ! 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Dec  23, 1759. 
Sir, 

I  OWN  I  am  pleased,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  at  hearing 
from  you  again.  1  fell  sorry  at  thinking  that  you  was  displeased  with 
the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  my  last.  You  have  shown  me  that  I 
made  a  wrong  judgment  of  you,  and  I  willingly  correct  it 

You  are  extremely  obliging  in  giving  yourself  the  least  trouble  to 
make  collections  for  me.  I  have  received  so  much  assistance  and 
information  from  you,  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot  have  a  more  useful 
friend.  For  the  Catalogue,  I  forgot  it,  as  in  the  course  of  things  I 
suppose  it  is  forgot.  For  the  Lives  of  English  Artists,  I  am  going 
immediately  to  begin  it,  and  shall  then  fling  it  into  the  treasury  of  the 
world,  for  the  amusement  of  the  world  for  a  day,  and  then  for  the 
service  of  any  body  who  shall  happen  hereafter  to  peep  into  the  dusty 
drawer  where  it  shall  repose. 

For  my  Lord  Clarendon's  new  work,*  of  which  you  ask  me,  I  am 

*  Lord  Lyttelton  married  a  daaghter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich. 

^  The  Li&  of  Ekiward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  &,e.    Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  sizty-fiilh  number 
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charmed  with  it.  It  entertains  me  more  almost  than  any  book  I  ever 
read.  I  was  told  there  was  little  in  it  that  had  not  already  got  abroad, 
or  was  not  known  by  any  other  channels.  If  that  is  true,  I  own  I  am 
so  scanty  an  historian  as  to  have  been  ignorant  of  many  of  the  facts ; 
but  sure,  at  least,  the  circumstances  productive  of,  or  concomitant  on 
several  of  them,  set  them  in  very  new  lights.  The  deductions  and 
staling  of  arguments  are  uncommonly  fine.  His  language  I  find 
much  censured — in  truth,  it  is  sometimes  involved,  particularly  in  the 
indistinct  usage  of  he  and  him.  But  in  my  opinion  his  style  is  not  so 
much  inferior  to  the  former  History  as  it  seems.  But  this  I  lake  to 
be  the  case;  when  the  former  part  appeared,  the  world  was  not 
accustomed  to  a  good  style  as  it  is  now.  I  question  if  the  History  of 
the  Rebellion  had  been  published  but  this  summer,  whether  it  would 
be  thought  so  fine  in  point  of  style  as  it  has  generally  been  reckoned. 
For  his  veracity,  alas !  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  more  than  one 

1)assage  in  the  new  work  which  puts  one  a  little  upon  one's  guard  in 
ending  him  implicit  credit.  When  he  says  that  Charles  I.  and  his 
Queen  were  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection,  it  makes  one  stare. 
Charles  was  so,  I  verily  believe ;  but  can  any  man  in  his  historical 
senses  believe,  that  my  Lord  Clarendon  did  not  know  that,  though 
the  Queen  was  a  pattern  of  affection,  it  was  by  no  means  of  the  con- 
jugal kind.*  Then  the  subterfuges  my  Lord  Clarendon  uses  to  avoid 
avowing  that  Charles  11.  was  a  Papist,  are  certainly  no  grounds  for 
corroborating  his  veracity.*'  In  short,  I  don't  believe  him  when  he 
does  not  speak  truth ;  but  he  has  spoken  so  much  truth,  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  when  he  does  not. 

Lucan  is  in  poor  forwardness.  I  have  been  plagued  with  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  printers,  and  am  not  got  beyond  the  fourth  book.  It 
•will  scarce  appear  before  next  winter.  Adieu !  Sir.  I  have  received 
so  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  your  correspondence,  that  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  it.  I  will  not  deserve  to  lose  it,  but  endeavour  to  be, 
as  you  will  give  me  leave  to  be,  your,  &c. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  7, 1760. 

You  must  not  wonder  I  have  not  written  to  you  a  long  time;  a 

of  the  Idler,  has  also  celebrated  the  appearance  of  this  interesting  and  valoable 
work. — C. 

■  Mr.  Walpole  had  early  taken  up  thig  opinion ;  witness  that  gross  line  in  his  doU 
epistle  to  Aston,  written  in  1740,  •*  The  lustful  Henrietta's  Romish  shade ;"  but  we  be- 
licye  that  no  good  authority  for  this  imputation  can  be  produced :  there  is  strong  evidence 
the  other  way :  and  if  we  were  even  to  stand  on  mere  authority,  we  should  prefer  that  of 
Lord  Clarendon  to  the  scandalous  rumours  of  troublesome  times,  which  were,  we  believe, 
the  only  sniides  of  Mr.  Walpole. — C. 

>>  Nor  for  impugning  it;  for  the  very  feet,  brought  to  liffht  in  later  times,  of  Charles's 
having,  with  great  secrecy  and  mystery,  reconciled  himsdf  to  the  church  of  Rome  on  Ais 
deaihbedt  proves  that  up  to  that  extreme  hour  he  was  not  a  Papist — C. 
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person  of  my  consequence !  I  am  now  almost  ready  to  say,  We^ 
instead  of  J.  In  short,  I  live  amongst  royalty — considering  the  plenty, 
that  is  no  great  wonder.  All  the  world  lives  with  them,  and  they  with 
all  the  world.  Princes  and  Princesses  open  shops  in  every  corner  of 
the  town,  and  ^he  whole  town  deals  with  them.  As  I  have  gone  to 
one,  I  chose  to  frequent  all,  that  I  might  not  be  particular,  and  seem 
to  have  views;  and  yet  it  went  so  much  against  me,  that  I  came  to 
town  on  purpose  a  month  ago  for  the  Duke's  levee,  and  had  engaged 
Brand  to  go  with  me — and  then  could  not  bring  myself  to  it.  At  last, 
I  went  to  him  and  the  Princess  Emily  yesterday.  It  was  well  I  had 
not  flattered  myself  with  being  still  in  my  bloom ;  I  am  grown  so  old 
since  they  saw  me,  that  neither  of  them  knew  me.  When  they  were 
told,  he  just  spoke  to  me  (I  forgive  him ;  he  is  not  out  of  my  debt, 
even  with  that) :  she  was  exceedingly  gracious,  and  commended 
Strawberry  to  the  skies.  To-night,  I  was  asked  to  their  party  at 
Norfolk  House.  These  parties  are  wonderfully  select  and  dignified : 
one  might  sooner  be  a  knight  of  Malta  than  qualified  for  them ;  I  don't 
know  how  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Fox,  and  I,  were  forgiven 
some  of  our  ancestors.  There  were  two  tables  at  loo,  two  at  whist, 
and  a  quadrille.  I  was  commanded  to  the  Duke's  loo ;  he  was  sat 
down :  not  to  make  him  wait,  I  threw  my  hat  upon  the  marble  table, 
and  broke  four  pieces  oflf  a  great  crystal  chandelier.  I  stick  to  my 
etiquette,  and  treat  them  with  great  respect;  not  as  I  do  my' friend, 
the  Duke  of  York.  But  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  of  Princes.  My 
Lucan  appears  to-morrow;  I  must  say  it  is  a  noble  volume.  Shall  I 
send  it  you — or  won't  you  come  and  fetch  it? 

There  is  nothing  new  of  public,  but  the  violent  commotions  in 
Ireland,*  whither  the  Duke  of  Bedford  still  persists  in  going.  iEolus 
to  quell  a  storm  ! 

I  am  in  great  concern  for  my  old  friend,  poor  Lady  Harry  Beau- 
clerc ;  her  lord  dropped  down  dead  two  nights  ago,  as  he  was  sitting 
with  her  and  all  their  children.  Admiral  Boscawen  is  dead  by  this 
time.^  Mrs.  Osborn®  and  I  are  not  much  afflicted ;  Lady  Jane  Coke 
too  is  dead,  exceedingly  rich ;  I  have  not  heard  her  will  yet. 

If  you  don't  come  to  town  soon,  I  give  you  warning,  I  will  be  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  or  a  gentleman  usher.     If  you  will,  I  will 

*  Walpole,  in  his  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  givee  a  particular  account  of  these  commo- 
tions. Gray,  in  a  ktter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  of  the  23d  of  January,  says,  **  They  placed  an 
old  woman  on  the  throne,  and  called  for  pipes  and  tobacco;  made  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
administer  an  oath  (which  they  dictated)  to  my  Lord  Chancellor ;  beat  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  black  and  blue;  played  at  foot-ball  with  Chenevix,  the  old  refuse  Bishop  of 
Waterford ;  rolled  my  Lord  Farnham  in  the  kennel ;  pulled  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast  by  the 
none  (naturally  large)  till  it  was  the  size  of  a  cauliflower;  and  would  have  hanged  Riffby 
if  he  had  not  got  out  of  a  window.  At  last  the  guard  was  obliged  to  move  (with  orders 
not  to  fire),  but  the  mob  threw  dirt  at  them.  Then  the  horse  broke  in  upon  them,  cutting 
and  slashing,  and  took  seventeen  prisoners.  The  notion  that  had  possessed  the  crowd 
was,  that  an  union  was  to  be  voted  between  the  two  nations,  and  they  should  have  no 
more  parliaments  there."    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  233. — E. 

^  Tliis  distinguished  admiral  survived  till  January  1761.— E. 

c  Daughter  of  Lord  Torrington,  and  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  She  was 
married  to  the  son  of  Sir  John  Osborn,  of  Chicksand  Priory. — E. 
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be  nothing  but  what  I  have  been  so  many  years — my  own  and  yours 
ever. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON,  LADY  HERVEY. 

Jan.  12, 1760. 

I  AX  very  sorry  your  ladyship  could  doubt  a  moment  on  the  cause 
of  my  concern  yesterday.  I  saw  you  much  displeased  at  what  I  had 
said;  and  felt  so  innocent  of  the  least  intention  of  offending  you,  that 
I  could  not  help  being  struck  at  my  own  ill-fortune,  and  with  the 
sensation  raised  by  finding  you  mix  great  goodness  with  great 
severity, 

I  am  naturally  very  impatient  under  praise ;  I  have  reflected  enough 
on  myself  to  know  I  don't  deserve  it;  and  with  this  consciousness  you 
ought  to  forgive  me,  Madam,  if  I  dreaded  that  the  person  whose 
esteem  I  valued  the  most  in  the  world,  should  think  that  I  was  fond 
of  what  I  know  is  not  my  due.  I  meant  to  express  this  apprehension 
as  respectfully  as  I  could,  but  my  words  failea  me — a  misfortune  not 
too  common  to  me,  wh6  am  apt  to  say  too  much,  not  loo  little! 
Perhaps  it  is  that  very  quality  which  your  ladyship  calls  wit,  and  I 
call  tinsel,  for  which  I  dread  being  praised.  I  wish  to  recommend 
myself  to  you  by  more  essential  merits — and  if  I  can  only  make  you 
laugh,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  make  me  as  much  concerned  as  I  was 
yesterday.  For  people  to  whose  approbation  I  am  indifferent,  I 
don't  care  whether  they  commend  or  condemn  me  for  my  wit ;  in  the 
former  case  they  will  not  make  me  admire  myself  for  it,  in  the  latter 
they  can't  make  me  think  but  what  I  have  thought  already.  But  for 
the  few  whose  friendship  I  wish,  I  would  fain  have  them  see,  that 
under  all  the  idleness  of  my  spirits  there  are  some  very  serious  quali- 
ties, such  as  warmth,  gratitude,  and  sincerity,  which  ill  returns  may 
render  useless  or  may  make  me  lock  up  in  my  breast,  but  which  will 
remain  there  while  I  have  a  being. 

Having  drawn  you  this  picture  of  myself.  Madam,  a  subject  I  have 
to  say  so  much  upon,  will  not  your  good-nature  apply  it  as  it  deserves, 
to  what  passed  yesterday?  Won't  you  believe  that  my  concern 
flowed  from  being  disappointed  at  having  offended  one  whom  I  ought 
by  so  many  lies  to  try  to  please,  and  whom,  if  I  ever  meant  any  thing, 
I  had  meaned  to  please?  I  intended  you  should  see  how  much  I 
despise  wit,  if  I  have  any,  and  that  you  should  know  my  heart  was 
void  of  vanity  and  full  of  gratitude.  They  are  very  few  I  desire 
should  know  so  much ;  but  my  passions  act  too  promptly  and  too 
naturally,  as  you  saw,  when  I  am  with  those  I  really  love,  to  be 
capable  of  any  disguise.  Forgive  me.  Madam,  this  tedious  detail; 
but  of  all  people  living  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  have  a  doubt 
about  me. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  14, 1760. 

How  do  you  contrive  to  exist  on  your  mountain  in  this  rude  seqson  ? 
Sure  you  must  be  become  a  snowball !  As  I  was  not  in  England  in 
forty-one,  I  had  no  notion  of  such  cold.  The  streets  are  adandoned ; 
nothing  appears  in  them:  the  Thames  is  almost  as  solid.  Then  think 
what  a  campaign  must  be  in  such  a  season !  Our  army  was  under 
arms  for  fourteen  hours  on  the  twenty-third,  expecting  the  French ; 
and  several  of  the  men  were  frozen  when  they  should  have  dismounted. 
What  milksops  the  Marlboroughs  and  Turennes,  the  Blakes  and  the 
Van  Tromps  appear  now,  who  whipped  into  winter  quarters  and  into 
port,  the  moment  their  noses  looked  blue.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  said 
that  an  admiral  would  deserve  to  be  broke,  who  kept  great  ships  out 
after  the  end  of  September,  and  to  be  shot  if  after  October.  There 
is  Hawke*  in  the  bay  weathering  this  winter,  after  conquering  in  a 
storm.  For  my  part,  I  scarce  venture  to  make  a  campaign  in  the 
Opera-house ;  for  if  I  once  begin  to  freeze,  I  shall  be  frozen  through 
in  a  moment.  I  am  amazed,  with  such  weather,  such  ravages,  and 
distress,  that  there  is  any  thing  left  in  Germany,  but  money;  for 
thither  half  the  treasure  of  Europe  goes :  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  all  the  Empress  can  squeeze  from  Italy  and  Hungary,  all  is  sent 
thither,  and  yet  the  wretched  people  have  not  subsistence.  A  pound 
of  bread  sells  at  Dresden  for  eleven-pence.  We  are  going  to  send 
many  more  troops  thither;  and^it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  raise  regi- 
ments, that  I  wish  there  were  such  a  neutral  kind  of  beings  in  England 
as  abb^s,  that  one  might  have  an  excuse  for  not  growing  military 
mad,  when  one  has  turned  the  heroic  corner  of  one's  age.  I  am 
ashamed  of  being  a  young  rake,  when  my  seniors  are  covering  their 
gray  toupees  with  helmets  and  feathers,  and  accoutering  their  pot- 
bellies with  cuirasses  and  martial  masquerade  habits.  Yet  rake  I  am, 
and  abominably  so,  for  a  person  that  begins  to  wrinkle  reverendly.  I 
have  sat  up  twice  this  week  till  between  two  and  three  with  the 
Duchess  of  Grafton,  at  loo,  who,  by  the  way,  has  got  a  pam-child 
this  morning;  and  on  Saturday  night  I  supped  with  Prince  Edward 
at  my  Lady  Rochford's,  and  we  stayed  till  half  an  hour  past  three. 
My  favour  with  that  Highness  continues,  or  rather  increases.  He 
makes  every  body  make  suppers  for  him  to  meet  me,  for  I  still  hold 
out  against  going  to  court.  In  short,  if  he  were  twenty  years  older, 
or  I  could  make  myself  twenty  years  younger,  I  might  carry  him  to 
Camden-house,  and  be  as  impertinent  as  ever  my  Lady  Churchill 
was ;  but,  as  I  dread  being  ridiculous,  I  shall  give  my  Lord  Bute  no 

*  Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  defeated  the  French  fleet,  commaoded  by  Admiral  Conflana, 
in  the  bennninjr  of  this  winter.  [A  graphical  description  of  this  victory  is  given  by 
Walpole  m  bis  Memoires.  ''  It  was,"  he  says,  **  the  20th  of  November :  the  shortness  of 
the  day  prevented  the  total  demolition  of  the  enemy;  but  neither  darkness,  nor  a  dreadful 
tempest  that  ensued,  could  call  off  Sir  Edward  from  pursuing  his  blow.  The  roaring  of 
the  elements  was  redoubled  by  the  thunder  from  our  ships;  and  both  concurred,  in  that 
scene  of  horror,  to  put  a  period  to  the  navy  and  hopes  of  France.** — ^E.] 
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uneasiness.  My  Lady  Maynard,  ^vho  divides  the  favour  of  this  tiny 
court  with  me,  supped  with  us.  Did  you  know  she  sings  French 
ballads  very  prettily?  Lord  Rochford  played  on  the  guitar,  and  the 
Prince  sung ;  there  were  my  two  nieces,  and  Lord  Waldegrave,  Lord 
Huntingdon,  and  Mr.  Morrison  the  groom,  and  the  evening  was 
pleasant ;  but  I  had  a  much  more  agreeable  supper  last  night  at  Mrs. 
Clive's,  with  Miss  West,  my  niece  Cholmondeley,  and  Murphy,  the 
writing  actor^  who  is  very  good  company,  and  two  or  three  naore. 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  is  very  lively;  you  know  how  entertaining  the 
Clive  is,  and  Miss  West  is  an  absolute  original. 

There  is  nothing  new,  but  a  very  dull  pamphlet,  written  by  Lord 
Bath,  and  his  chaplain  Douglas,  called  a  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men. 
It  is  a  plan  for  the  peace,  and  much  adopted  by  the  city,  and  much 
admired  by  all  who  are  too  humble  to  judge  for  themselves. 

I  was  much  diverted  the  other  morning  with  another  volume  on 
birds,  by  Edwards,  who  has  published  four  or  five.  The  poor  man, 
who  is  grown  very  old  and  devout,  begs  God  to  take  from  him  the 
love  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  having  observed  some  heterodox  pro- 
ceedings among  bantam  cocks,  he  proposes  that  all  schools  of  girls 
and  boys  should  be  promiscuous,  lest,  if  separated,  they  should  learn 
wayward  passions.  But  what  struck  me  most  were  his  dedications, 
the  last  was  to  God ;  this  is  to  Lord  Bute,  as  if  he  was  determined  to 
make  his  fortune  in  one  world  or  the  other. 

Pray  read  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  lion  grown  old ;  don't  it  put  you 
in  mind  of  any  thing?  Nol  not  when  his  shaggy  majesty  has 
borne  the  insults  of  the  tiger  and  the«horse,  &c.  and  the  ass  comes 
last,  kicks  out  his  only  remaining  fang,  and  asks  for  a  blue  bridle? 
Apropos^  I  will  tell  you  the  turn  Charles  Townshend  gave  to  this  fable. 
"  My  lord,"  said  he,  *'  has  quite  mistaken  the  thing;  he  soars  too  high 
at  first :  people  often  miscarry  by  not  proceeding  by  degrees ;  he  went 
and  at  once  asked  for  my  Lord  Carlisle's  garter — if  he  would  have 
been  contented  to  ask  first  for  my  Lady  Carlisle's  garter,  I  don't  know 
but  he  would  have  obtained  it."    Adieu  I 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Jan.  20, 1760. 

I  AM  come  hither  in  the  bleakest  of  all  winters,  not  to  air  and  exer- 
cise, but  to  look  after  my  gold-fish  and  orange-trees.  We  import  all 
the  delights  of  hot  countries,  but  as  we  cannot  propagate  their  cli- 
mate too,  such  a  season  as  this  is  tnighty  apt  to  murder  rarities.  And 
it  is  this  very  winter  that  has  been  used  for  the  invention  of  a  cam- 
paign in  Germany !  where  all  fuel  is  so  destroyed  that  they  have  no 
fire  but  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  If  I  were  writing  to  an  Italian 
as  well  as  into  Italy,  one  might  string  concetti  for  an  hour,  and  de- 
scribe how  heroes  are  frozen  on  their  horses  till  they  become  their 
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own  statues.  But  seriously,  does  not  all  this  rigour  of  warfare  throw 
back  an  air  of  effeminacy  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  brave 
of  ancient  days,  who  only  went  to  fight  as  one  goes  out  of  town  in 
spring,  and  who  came  back  to  London  with  the  first  frost?  Our 
generals  are  not  yet  arrived,  though  the  Duke  de  Broglio's  last  mis- 
carriage seems  to  determine  that  there  shall  at  last  be  such  a  thing  as 
winter  quarters ;  but  Daun  and  the  King  of  Prussia  are  still  choosing 
King  and  Queen  in  the  field. 

There  is  a  horrid  scene  of  distress  in  the  family  of  Cavendish ;  the 
Duke's  sister,'  Lady  Besborough,  died  this  morning  of  the  same  fever 
and  sore  throat  of  which  she  lost  four  children  four  years  ago^  It 
looks  as  if  it  was  a  plague  fixed  in  the  walls  of  their  house :  it  broke 
out  again  among  their  servants,  and  carried  off  two,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  children.  About  ten  days  ago  Lord  Besborough  was 
seized  with  it,  and  escapied  with  difficulty;  then  the  eldest  daughter 
had  it,  though  slightly:  my  lady,  attending  them,  is  dead  of  it  in  three 
days.  It  is  the  same  sore  throat  which  carried  off  Mr.  Pelham's  two 
only  sons,  two  daughters,  and  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at 
once.    The  physicians,  I  think,  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

I  am  sorry  you  and  your  friend  Count  Lorenzi**  are  such  political 
foes,  but  I  am  much  more  concerned  for  the  return  of  your  head- 
aches. I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  Ward's""  medicine,  because 
the  cures  he  does  in  that  complaint  are  performed  by  him  in  person. 
He  rubs  his  hand  with  some  preparation  and  holds  it  upon  your  fore- 
head, from  which  several  have  found  instant  relief.  If  you  please,  I 
will  consult  him  whether  he  will  send  you  any  preparation  for  it ;  but 
you  must  first  send  me  the  exact  symptoms  and  circumstances  of 
your  disorder  and  cdnstitution,  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  venture 
to  transmit  to  you  a  blind  remedy  for  an  unexamined  complaint 

You  cannot  fij?ure  a  duller  season:  the  weather  bitter,  no  party, 
little  money,  half  the  world  playing  the  fool  in  the  country  with  the 
militia,  others  raising  regiments  or  with  their  regiments ;  in  short,  the 
end  of  a  war  and  of  a  reign  furnish  few  episodes.  Operas  are  more 
in  their  decline  than  ever.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  98, 1760. 
I  SHALL  almost  frighten  you  from  coming  to  London,  for  whether 

*  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  William  third  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  wife  of  William 
Pansonb^,  Earl  of  Besborough. 

I*  Minister  of  France  at  florenoe,  though  a  Florentine. 

^  Ward,  Uie  empiric,  whose  pill  and  drop  were  supposed,  at  this  time,  to  have  a  sur- 
prising  e£fect    He  is  immortalized  by  Pope^ 

**  See  Ward  by  batter'd  beaux  invited  over.*^ 

There  is  a  curious  statue  of  him  in  marble  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  full  dress,  and  a 
flowing  wig. — D. 

VOL.  III.  4 
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you  have  the  constitution  of  a  horse  or  a  man,  you  will  be  equally  in 
danger.  All  the  horses  in  town  are  laid  up  with  sore  throats  and 
colds,  and  are  so  hoarse  you  cannot  hear  them  speak.  I,  with  all  my 
immortality,  have  been  half  killed ;  that  violent  bitter  weather  was 
too  much  for  me;  I  have  had  a  nervous  fever  these  six  or  seven  weeks 
every  night,  and  have  taken  bark  enough  to  have  made  a  rind  for 
Daphne;  nay,  have  even  stayed  at  home  two  days;  but  I  think  my 
eternity  begins  to  bud  again.  I  am  quite  of  Dr.  Garth's  mind,  who, 
when  any  body  commended  a  hard  frost  to  him,  used  to  reply, "  Yes, 
Sir,  'fore"  Gad,  very  fine  weather,  Sir,  verv  wholesome  weather,  Sir ; 
kills  trees.  Sir ;  very  good  for  man.  Sir."  ^here  has  been  cruel  havoc 
among  the  ladies ;  my  Lady  Granby  is  dead ;  and  the  famous  Polly, 
Duchess  of  Bolton,  and  my  Lady  Besborough.  I  have  no  great  reason 
to  lament  the  last,  and  yet  the  circumstances  of  her  death,  and  the 
horror  of  it  to  her  family,  make  one  shudder.  It  was  the  same  sore 
throat  and  fever  that  carried  off  four  of  their  children  a  few  years 
aeo.  My  lord  now  fell  ill  of  it,  very  ill,  and  the  eldest  daughter 
shghtly :  my  lady  caught  it,  attending  her  husband,  and  concealed  it 
as  long  as  she  could.  When  at  last  the  physician  insisted  on  her 
keeping  her  bed,  she  said,  as  she  went  into  her  room,  *'  Then,  Lord 
have  mercy  on  roe !  I  shall  never  come  out  of  it  again,"  and  died  in 
three  days.  Lord  Besborough  grew  outrageously  impatient  at  not 
seeing  her,  and  would  have  forced  into  her  room,  when  she  had  been 
dead  about  four  days.  They  were  obliged  to  tell  him  the  truth :  never 
was  an  answer  that  expressed  so  much  horror !  he  said,  "  And  how 
many  children  have  I  left?"  not  knowing  how  far  this  calamity  might 
have  reached.     Poor  Lady  Coventry  is  near  completing  this  black  list. 

You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  a  horrid  story  of  another  kind,  of  Lord 
Ferrers  murdering  his  steward  in  the  most  barbarous  and  deliberate 
manner.  He  sent  away  all  his  servants  but  one,  and,  like  that  heroic 
murderess  Queen  Christina,  carried  the  poor  man  through  a  gallery 
and  several  rooms,  locking  them  after  him,*and  then  bid  the  man  kneel 
down,  for  he  was  determined  to  kill  him.  The  poor  creature  flung 
himself  at  his  feet,  but  in  vain;  was  shot,  and  lived  twelve  hours. 
Mad  as  this  action  was  from  the  consequences,  there  was  no  frenzy 
in  his  behaviour ;  he  got  drunk,  and,  at  intervals,  talked  of  it  coolly ; 
but  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  till  the  colliers  beset  his  house,  and 
•were  determined  to  take  him  alive  or  dead.  He  is  now  in  the  gaol 
at  Leicester,  and  will  soon  be  removed  to  the  Tower,  then  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  I  suppose  to  Tower  Hill ;  unless,  as  Lord  Talbot 
prophesied  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  Not  being  thought  mad  enough 
to  be  shut  up,  till  he  had  killed  somebody,  he  will  then  be  thought  too 
mad  to  be  executed;"  but  Lord  Talbot  was  no  more  honoured  in  his 
vocation,  than  other  prophets  are  in  their  own  country. 

As  you  seem  amused  with  my  entertainments,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
passed  yesterday.  A  party  was  made  to  go  to  the  Magdalen-house. 
We  met  at  Northumberland-house  at  five,  and  sei  out  in  four  coaches. 
Prince  Edward,  Colonel  Brudenel  his  groom,  Lady  Northumberland, 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lady  Carlisle,  Miss  Pelham,  Lady  Hertford,  Lord 
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Beauchamp,  Lord  Huntingdon,  old  Bowman,  and  I.    This  new  con- 
vent is  beyond  GoodmanVfields,  and  I  assure  you  would  content  any 

Catholic  alive.    We  were  received  by oh !  first,  a  vast  mob,  for 

princes  are  not  so  common  at  that  end  of  the  town  as  at  this.  Lord 
Hertford,  at  the  head  of  the  governors  with  their  white  staves,  met  us 
at  the  door,  and  led  the  Prince  directly  into  the  chapel,  where,  before 
the  altar,  was  an  arm-chair  for  him,  with  a  blue  damask  cushion,  a 
prie-Dieu,  and  a  footstool  of  black  cloth  with  gold  nails.  We  sat  on 
forms  near  him.  There  were  Lord  and  Lady  Dartmouth  in  the  odour 
of  devotion,  and  many  city  ladies.  The  chapel  is  small  and  low,  but 
neat,  hung  with  Gothic  paper,  and  tablets  of  benefactions.  At  the  west 
end  were  enclosed  the  sisterhood,  above  an  hundred  and  thirty,  all  in 
grayish  brown  stuffs,  broad  handkerchiefs,  and  flat  straw  hats',  with  a 
blue  riband,  pulled  quite  over  their  faces.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
cha[)el,  the  organ  played,  and  the  Magdalens  sung  a  hymn  in  parts; 
you  cannot  imagine  how  well.  The  chapel  was  dressed  with  orange 
and  myrtle,  and  there  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  incense  to  drive 
away  the  devil — or  to  invite  him.  Prayers  then  began,  psalms,  and  a 
sermon :  the  latter  by  a  young  clergyman,  one  Dodd,*  who  contri- 
buted to  the  Popish  idea  one  had  imbibed,  by  haranguing  entirely  in 
the  French  style,  and  very  eloquently  and  touchingly.  He  apostro- 
phized the  lost  sheep,  who  sobbed  and  cried  from  their  souls;  so  did 
my  Lady  Hertford  and  Fanny  Pelham,  till  I  believe  the  city  dames 
took  them  both  for  Jane  Shores.  The  confessor  then  turned  to  the 
audience,  and  addressed  himself  to  his  Royal  Highness,  whom  he 
called  most  illustrious  Prince,  beseeching  his  protection.  In  short,  it 
was  a  very  pleasing  performance,  and  I  got  the  most  illustrious  to  de- 
sire it  might  be  printed.  We  had  another  hymn,  and  then  were  con- 
ducted to  the  parlair,  where  the  governors  kissed  the  Prince's  hand, 
and  then  the  lady  abbess,  or  matron,  brought  us  tea.  From  thence 
we  went  to  the  refectory,  where  all  the  nuns,  without  their  hats,  were 
ranged  at  long  tables,  ready  for  supper.  A  few  were  handsome, 
many  who  seemed  to  have  no  title  to  their  profession,  and  two  or 
three  of  twelve  years  old ;  but  all  recovered,  and  looking  healthy.  I 
was  struck  and  pleased  with  the  modesty  of  two  of  them,  who  swooned 
away  with  the  confusion  of  being  stared  at.  We  were  then  shown 
their  work,  which  is  making  linen,  and  bead-work ;  they  earn  ten 
pounds  a-week.  One  circumstance  diverted  me,  but  amidst  all  this 
decorum,  I  kept  it  to  myself.  The  wands  of  the  governors  are  white, 
but  twisted  at  top  with  black  and  white,  which  put  me  in  mind  of 
Jacob's  rods,  that  he  placed  before  the  cattle  to  make  them  breed. 
My  Lord  Hertford  would  never  have  forgiven  me,  if  I  had  joked  on 
this ;  so  I  kept  my  countenance  very  demurely,  nor  even  inquired, 
whether  among  the  pensioners  there  were  any  novices  from  Mrs. 
Naylor's. 

The  court-martial  on  Lord  George  Sackville  is  appointed:  General 
Onslow  is  to  be  Speaker  of  it.  Adieu !  till  I  see  you ;  I  am  glad  it 
will  be  so  soon. 

*  The  unfortonato  Dr.  Dodd,  who  aoffered  at  Tybnni,  in  Jane  1770,  for  fbr^rery.— E. 
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TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.* 

Strawberry  Hill,  Feb.  3, 1760. 

I  AM  much  obliaed  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  Irish  poetry:*^  they  are 
poetry,  and  resemble  that  of  the  East ;  that  is,  they  contain  natural 
images  and  natural  sentiment  elevated,  before  rules  were  invented  to 
make  poetry  difficult  and  dull.  The  transitions  are  as  sudden  as 
those  in  Pindar,  but  not  so  libertine ;  for  they  start  into  new  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  without  wandering  from  it.  I  like  particularly  the 
expression  of  calling  •  Echo,  "  Son  of  the  Rock."  The  Monody  is 
much  the  best. 

I  cannot  say  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  the  controversy  on  the 
Queen  of  Scots  is  likely  to  continue.  Did  not  somebody  write  a 
defence  of  Nero,  and  yet  none  of  his  descendants  remained  to  pretend 
to  the  empire?  If  Dr.  Robertson  could  have  said  more,  I  am  sorry 
it  will  be  forced  from  him.  He  had  better  have  said  it  voluntarily. 
You  will  forgive  me  for  thinking  his  subject  did  not  demand  it. 
Among  the  very  few  objections  to  his  charming  work,  one  was,  that 
he  seemed  to  excuse  that  Queen  more  than  was  allowable,  from  the 
very  papers  he  has  printed  in  his  Appendix ;  and  some  have  thought, 
that  though  he  could  not  disculpate  her,  he  has  diverted  indignation 
from  her,  by  his  art  in  raising  up  pity  for  her  and  resentment  against 
her  persecutress,  and  by  much  overloading  the  demerits  of  Lord 
Darnley.  For  my  part.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  or  any  body  else,  may  write 
what  they  please  against  me :  I  meaned  to  speak  my  mind,  not  to 
write  controversy — trash  seldom  read  but  by  the  two  opponents  who 
write  it.  Yet  were  I  inclined  to  reply,  like  Dr.  Robertson,  I  could 
say  a  little  more.  You  have  mentioned,  Sir,  Mr.  Dyer's  Fleece.  I 
own  I  thitik  it  a  very  insipid  poem.*^  His  Ruins  of  Rome  had  great 
picturesque  spirit,  and  his  Grongar  Hill  was  beautiful.  His  Fleece  I 
could  never  get  through ;  and  from  thence  I  suppose  never  heard  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie. 

Your  idea  of  a  collection  of  ballads  for  the  cause  of  liberty  is  very 
public  spirited.  I  wish,  Sir,  I  could  say  I  thought  it  would  answer 
your  view.  Liberty,  like  other  good  and  bad  principles^  can  never 
be  taught  the  people  but  when  it  is  taught  them  by  faction.  The 
mob  will  never  sing  lilibullero  but  in  opposition  to  some  other  mob. 
However,  if  you  pursue  the  thought,  there  is  an  entire  treasure  of 

*  Now  6rBt  collected. 

b  «i  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  coUected  in  the  Hij^hlands  of  Scotland,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic,  or  Erse  Lajiguage,**  the  production  of  James  Macpherson ;  the 
first  presentation  to  the  world  of  that  literary  novelty,  which  was  afterwards  to  excite  so 
much  discussion  and  dissension  in  the  literary  world. — E, 

c  Dr.  Johnson  was  pretty  much  of  Walpole's  opinion.  '*  Of  The  Fleeoe,*'  he  says, 
**  which  never  became  popiuar,  and  is  now  universally  neglected,  I  can  say  little  that  is 
likely  to  call  it  to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me  such  dis- 
cordant  natures,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  couple  the  serpent  with  the 
fowl."— E.  r  t~ 
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that  kind  in  the  library  of  Maudlin  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  col- 
lected by  Pepys,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  dates  from  the  battle 
of  Agincourt.  Give  me  leave  to  say.  Sir,  that  it  is  very  comfortable 
to  me  to  find  gentlemen  of  your  virtue  and  parts  attentive  to  what  is 
so  little  the  object  of  public  attention  now.  The  extinction  of  factioni 
that  happiness  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  glory  and  success, 
may  not  be  without  some  inconveniences.  A  free  nation,  perhaps, 
especially  when  arms  are  become  so  essential  to  our  eicistence  as  a 
free  people,  may  want  a  little  opposition ;  as  it  is  a  check  that  has 
preserved  us  so  long,  one  cannot  wholly  think  it  dangerous;  and 
though  I  would  not  be  one  to  tap  new  resistance  to  a  government 
with  which  I  have  no  fault  to  find,  yet  it  may  not  be  unlucky  here- 
after, if  those  who  do  not  wish  so  well  to  it,  would  a  little  show  them- 
selves. They  are  not  strong  enough  to  hurt ;  they  may  be  of  service 
by  keeping  ministers  in  awe.  But  all  this  is  speculation,  and  flowed 
from  the  ideas  excited  in  me  by  ybur  letter,  that  is  full  of  benevolence 
both  to  public  and  private.  Adieu!  Sir;  believe  that  nobody  has 
more  esteem  for  you  than  is  raised  by  each  letter. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  Feb.  3,  I7G0. 

Heroulaiteum  is  arrived ;  Caserta'  is  arrived :  what  magnificence 
you  send  me !  My  dear  Sir,  I  can  but  thank  you,  and  thank  you—* 
oh!  yes,  I  can  do  more;  greedy  creature,  I  can  put  you  in  mind, 
that  you  must  take  care  to  send  me  the  subsequent  volumes  of  Her- 
culaneum  as  they  appear,  if  ever  they  do  appear,  which  I  suppose 
is  doubtful  now  that  Kins  Carlos**  is  gone  to  Spain.  One  thing  pray 
observe,  that  /  don't  beg  tnese  scarce,  books  of  you,  as  a  bribe  to  spur 
me  on  to  obtain  for  yotf  your  extra-extraordinaries.  Mr.  Chute  and 
I  admire  Caserta ;  and  he  at  least  is  no  villanous  judge  of  architec- 
ture ;  some  of  our  English  travellers  abuse  it ;  but  there  are  far  from 
striking  faults :  the  general  idea  seems  borrowed  from  Inigo  Jones's 
Whitehall,  though  without  the  glaring  uglinesses,  which  I  believe  have 
been  lent  to  Inigo ;  those  plans,  I  think,  were  supplied  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington, Kent,  and  others,  to  very  imperfect  sketches  of  the  author. 
Is  Caserta  finished  and  furnished  T  Were  not  the  treasures  of  Her- 
culaneum  to  be  deposited  there  1 

I  am  in  the  vein  of  drawing  upon  your  benevolence,  and  shall 
proceed.    Young  Mr.  Pitt,*  nephew  of  the  Pitt,  is  setting  out  for 

*  Prints  of  the  palace  of  Caserta. 

^  Don  Carlos,  King  of  Naples,  who  succeeded  his  half-brother  Ferdinand  in  the  crown 
of  Spain.  An  interestin|r  picture  of  the  court  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Naples,  will  he  fonnd  in  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Stanier  Porten  to  Mr.  Pitt    See  vol.  ii.  p.  31.— E. 

^  Thomas,  only  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  of  Boconnock,  eldest  brother  of  the  fSimous  William 
Fitt  [Afterwards  Lord  Camellbrd.  Gray,  m  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  of  the  23d  of 
Jannaiy,  says,  *^  Mr.  Pitt  (not  the  great,  but  the  litUe  one,  my  acquaintance)  is  setting 

4* 
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Lisbon  with  Lord  Kinnoul,  and  will  proceed  through  d'anada  to 
Italy,  with  his  friend  Lord  Strathmore  ;*  not  the  son,  I  believe,  of  that 

t)oor  mad  Lady  Strathmore**  whom  you  remember  at  Florence.  The 
atter  is  much  commended ;  I  don't  know  him :  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  only 
a  most  ingenious  young  man,  but  a  most  amiable  one :  he  has  already 
acted  in  the  most  noble  style — I  don't  mean  that  he  took  a  quarter  of 
Quebec,  or  invaded  a  bit  of  France,  or  has  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons  better  than  Demosthenes's  nephew ;  but  he  has  an  odious 
father,  and  has  insisted  on  glorious  cuttings  off  of  entails  on  himself, 
that  his  father's  debts  might  be  paid  and  his  sisters  provided  for. 
•My  own  lawyer,*"  who  knew  nothing  of  my  being  acquainted  with 
him,  spoke  to  me  of  him  in  raptures — no  small  merit  in  a  lawyer  to 
comprehend  virtue  in  cutting  off  an  entail  when  it  was  not  to  cheat ; 
but  indeed  this  lawyer  was  recommended  to  me  by  your  dear  brother 
— no  wonder  he  is  honest.  You  will  now  conceive  that  a  letter  I 
have  given  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  an  earnest  suit 
to  you  to  know  one  you  will  like  so  much.  I  should  indeed  have 
given  it  him,  were  it  only  to  furnish  you  with  an  opportunity  of  in- 

gratiating  yourself  with  Mr.  Pitt's  nephew:  but  I  address  him  to  your 
eart.  Well!  but  I  have  heard  of  another  honest  lawyer!  The 
famous  Polly,  Duchess  of  Bolton,**  is  dead,  having,  after  a  life  of 
merit,  relapsed  into  her  Pollyhood.  Two  years  ago,  ill  at  Tunbridge, 
she  picked  up  an  Irish  surgeon.  When  she  was  dying,  this  fellow 
sent  for  a  lawyer  to  make  her  will,  but  the  man,  finding  who  was  to 
be  her  heir,  instead  of  her  children,  refused  to  draw  it.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  did  furnish  one  other,  not  quite  so  scrupulous,  and  her 
three  sons  have  but  a  thousand  pounds  apiece;  the  surgeon  about 
nine  thousand. 

I  think  there  is  some  glimmering  of  peace  I  God  send  the  world 
some  repose  from  its  woes!  The  King  of  Prussia  has  writ  to  Belleisle 
to  desire  the  King  of  France  will  make  peace  for  him :  no  injudicious 
step,  as  the  distress  of  France  will  make  them  glad  to  oblige  him. 
We  have  no  other  news,  but  that  Lord  George  Sackville  has  at  last 
obtained  a  court-martial.  I  doubt  much  whether  he  will  find  his 
account  in  it.  One  thing  I  know  I  dislike — a  German  aide-de-camp 
is  to  be  an  evidence !    Lord  George  has  paid  the  highest  compliment 

out  on  hiB  travels.  He  goes  with  my  Lord  Kinnoul  to  lisbon ;  then  (by  sea  etUl)  to 
Gales ;  then  up  the  Guadalquiver  to  Seville  and  Cordova,  and  so  perhaps  to  Toledo,  but 
certainly  to  Grenada ;  and,  after  breathingr  the  perfumed  air  of  Aiidalusia,  and  contem- 
platingr  the  remains  of  Moorish  magnificence,  re-embarks  at  Gibraltar  or  Malaga,  and 
sails  to  Genoa.  Sure  an  extraordinary  good  way  of  passing  a  few  winter  months,  and 
better  than  dragging  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  to  the  same  place.*' 
A  copy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt's  manuscript  Diary  of  his  tour  to  Spain  and  Portugal  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the  proprietor  of  this  Correspondence. — E.] 

*  John  Lyon,  ninth  Earl  of  Strathmore.  He  married  in  1767  Miss  Bowes,  the  great 
heiress,  whose  disgraceful  adventures  are  so  well  known. — D. 

*»  Lady  Strathmore,  rushing  between  her  husband  and  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled  and  was  fighting,  and  trying  to  hold  the  fbrmer,  the  other  stabbed  him  in 
her  arms,  on  which  she  went  mad,  though  not  enough  to  be  confined. 

^  His  name  was  Dagge. 

^  Miss  Fenton,  the  first  Pdlv  of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Charles  Duke  of  Bolton  took  her 
off  tho  stage,  had  children  by  her,  and  afterwards  married  her. 
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to  Mr.  Conway's  virtue.  Being  told,  as  an  unlucky  circumstance  for 
him,  that  Mr.  Conway  was  to  be  one  of  his  judges,  (but  it  is  not  so,) 
he  replied,  there  was  no  man  in  England  he  should  so  soon  desire  of 
that  number.  And  it  is  no  mere  compliment,  for  Lord  George  has 
excepted  against  another  of  them — but  he  knew  whatever  provoca- 
tion he  may  have  given  to  Mr.  Conway,  whatever  rivalship  there  has 
been  between  them,  nothing  could  bias  the  integrity  of  the  latter. 
There  is  going  to  be  another  court-martial  on  a  mad  Lord  Charles 
Hay,*  who  has  foolishly  demanded  it ;  but  it  will  not  occupy  the  at- 
tention af  the  world  like  Lord  George's.  There  will  soon  be  another 
trial  of  another  sort  on  another  madman,  an  Earl  Ferrers,  who  has 
murdered  his  steward.  He  was  separated  by  Parliament  from  his 
wife,  a  very  pretty  woman,  whom  he  married  with  no  fortune,  for 
the  most  groundless  barbarity,  and  now  killed  his  steward  for  having 
been  evidence  for  her ;  but  his  story  and  person  are  too  wretched 
and  despicable  to  give  you  the  detail.  He  will  be  dignified  by  a 
solemn  trial  in  Westminster-hall. 

Don't  you  like  the  impertinence  of  the  Dutch  I  They  have  lately 
had  a  mudquake,  and  giving  themselves  terra-firma  airs,  call  it  an 
earthquake !  Don't  you  like  much  more  our  noble  national  charity  ? 
Above  two  thousand  pounds  has  been  raised  in  London  alone,  besides 
what  is  collected  in  the  country,  for  the  French  prisoners,  abandoned 
by  their  monarch.  Must  not  it  make  the  Romans  blush  in  their  Ap- 
pian-way,  who  dragged  their  prisoners  in  triumph  1  What  adds  to 
this  benevolence  is,  that  we  cannot  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of 
our  own  prisoners  in  France ;  they  conceal  where  they  keep  them, 
and  use  them  cruelly  to  make  them  enlist  We  abound  in  great  chari- 
ties :  the  distress  of  war  seems  to  heighten  rather  than  diminish  them. 
There  is  a  new  one,  not  quite  so  certain  of  its  answering,  erected  for 
those  wretched  women,  called  abroad  lesfiUes  repenties.  I  was  there 
the  other  night,  and  fancied  myself  in  a  convent. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Earl  Temple  are  to  have  the  two 
vacant  garters  to-morrow.    Adieu  ? 

Arlington  Street,  6th. 

I  am  this  minute  come  to  town,  and  find  yours  of  Jan.  12.  Pray, 
my  dear  child,  don't  compliment  me  any  more  upon  my  learning ; 
there  is  nobody  so  superficial.  Except  a  little  history,  a  little  poetry, 
a  little  painting,  and  some  divinity,  I  know  nothing.  How  should  IT 
I,  who  have  always  lived  in  the  big  busy  world.;  who  lie  abed  all 
the  morning,  calling  it  morning  as  long  as  you  please ;  who  sup  in 
company;  who  have  played  at  pharaoh  half  my  life,  and  now  at  loo 
till  two  and  three  in  the  morning ;  who  have  always  loved  pleasure  ; 
haunted  auctions — in  short,  who  don't  know  so  much  astronomy  as 
would  carry  me  to  Knightsbridge,  nor  more  physic  than  a  physician, 
nor  in  short  any  thing  that  is  called  science.  If  it  were  not  that  I  lay 
up  a  little  provision  in  summer,  like  the  ant,  I  should  be  as  ignorant  as 

■  Lord  Charles  Hay,  brother  of  the  MarquiB  of  Tweedale. 
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all  the  people  I  live  with.  How  I  have  laughed,  when  some  of  the 
magazines  have  called  me  the  learned  gentleman  I  Pray  don't  be  like 
the  magazines. 

I  see  by  your  letter  that  you  despair  of  peace ;  I  almost  do :  there 
is  but  a  gruff  sort  of  answer  from  the  woman  of  Russia  to-day  in  the 
papers ;  but  how  should  there  be  peace  ?  If  loe  are  victorious,  what 
is  the  King  of  Prussia  ?  Will  the  distress  of  France  move  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  1  When  we  do  make  peace,  how  few  will  it  content ! 
The  war  was  made  for  America,  but  the  peace  will  be  made  for 
Germany ;  and  whatever  geographers  may  pretend,  Croum-point  lies 
somewhere  in  Westphalia.  Again  adieu  1  I  don't  like  your,  rheuma- 
tism,  and  much  less  your  plague. 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Strawberry  HUl,  February  4th,  1760. 
Sir, 

I  DEFERRED  answering  your  last,  as  I  was  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  send  you  a  sheet  or  two  of  my  new  work,  but  I  find  so  many  dif- 
ficulties and  so  much  darkness  attending  the  beginning,  that  I  can 
scarce  say  I  have  begun.  I  can  only  say  in  general,  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  further  back  than  I  have  sure  footing ;  that  is,  I  shall 
commence  with  what  Vertue  had  collected  from  our  records,  which, 
with  regard  to  painting,  do  not  date  before  Henry  III. ;  and  then  from 
him  there  is  a  gap  to  Henry  VII.  I  shall  supply  that  with  a  little 
chronology  of  intervening  paintings,  though,  hitherto,  I  can  find  none 
of  the  two  first  Edwards.  From  Henry  VIII.  there  will  be  a  regular 
succession  of  painters,  short  lives  of  whom  I  am  enabled  by  Vertue's 
MSS.  to  write,  and  I  shall  connect  them  historically.  I  by  no  means 
mean  to  touch  on  foreign  artists,  unless  they  came  over  hither ;  but 
they  are  essential,  for  we  had  scarce  any  others  tolerable.  I  propose 
to  oegin  with  the  anecdotes  of  painting  only,  because,  in  that  branch, 
my  materials  are  by  far  most  considerable.  If  I  shall  be  able  to  pub- 
lish this  part,  perhaps  it  may  induce  persons  of  curiosity  and  know- 
ledge to  assist  me  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  story  touching  our  archi- 
tects,  statuaries,  and  engravers.  But  it  is  from  the  same  kind  friend- 
ship which  has  assisted  me  so  liberally  already,  that  I  expect  to  draw 
most  information ;  need  I  specify.  Sir,  that  I  mean  yours,  when  the 
various  hints  in  your  last  letter  speak  so  plainly  for  me  t 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  any  body  one  esteems  agree  with  one's  own 
sentiments,  as  you  do  strongly  with  mine  about  Mr.  Hurd.'  It  is 
impossible  not  to  own  that  he  has  sense  and  great  knowledge — but 
sure  he  is  a  most  disagreeable  writer !  He  loads  his  thoughts  with 
so  many  words,  and  those  couched  in  so  hard  a  style,  and  so  void  of 

*  Who  died  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1808.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  most  of 
which  are  now  little  read,  although  they  had  a  pfreat  voffue  in  their  day.  There  iB  a 
great  deal  of  justice  in  Mr  Walpole^s  ctiticiam  of  him  and  hu  patron.— C. 
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all  veracity,  that  I  have  no  patience  to  read  him.  In  one  point,  in 
the  dialogues  you  mention,  he  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  He  takes 
infinite  pains  to  make  the  world  believe,  upon  his  word,  that  they  are 
tlie  genuine  productions  of  the  speakers,  and  yet  does  not  give  himself 
the  least  trouble  to  counterfeit  the  style  of  any  one  of  them.  What 
was  so  easy  as  to  imitate  Burnet  1  In  his  other  work,  the  notes  on  Ho- 
race, he  is  still  more  absurd.  He  cries  up  Warburlon's  preposterous 
notes  on  Shakspeare,  which  would  have  died  of  their  own  folly, 
though  Mr.  Edward^  had  not  put  them  to  death  with  the  keenest  wit 
in  the  world.*  But  what  signifies  any  sense,  when  it  takes  Warbur- 
ton  for  a  pattern,  who,  with  much  greater  parts,  has  not  been  able 
to  save  himself  from,  or  rather  has  afifectedly  involved  himself  in, 
numberless  absurdities'? — who  proved  Moses's  legation  by  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil ; — a  miracle  (Julian's  Earthquake),  bv  proving  it  was 
none; — and  who  explained  a  recent  poet  (Pope)  by  metaphysical 
notes,  ten  times  more  obscure  than  the  text!  As  if  writing  were 
come  to  perfection,  Warburton  and  Hurd  are  going  back  again;  and 
since  commentators,  obscurity,  paradoxes,  and  visions  have  been  so 
long  exploded,  ay,  and  pedantry  too,  they  seem  to  think  that  they 
shall  have  merit  by  reviving  what  was  happily  forgotten ;  and  yet 
these  men  have  their  followers,  by  that  balance  which  compensates 
to  one  for  what  he  misses  from  another.  When  an  author  writed 
clearly,  he  is  imitated ;  and  when  obscurely,  he  is  admired.    Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  38, 1760. 

The  next  time  you  see  Marshal  Botta,  and  are  to  act  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  you  must  abate  about  an  hun- 
dredth thousandth  part  of  the  dignity  of  your  crown.  You  are  no 
more  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  than  King  O'Neil,  or  King  Macder- 
moch  is.  Louis  XV.  is  sovereign  of  Finance,  Navarre,  and  Carrick- 
fergus.  You  will  be  mistaken  if  you  think  the  peace  is  made,  and 
that  we  cede  this  Hibernian  town,  in  order  to  recover  Minorca,  or  to 
keep  Quebec  and  Louisbourg.  To  be  sure,  it  is  natural  you  should 
think  so  :  how  should  so  victorious  and  heroic  nation  cease  to  enjoy 
any  of  its  possessions,  but  to  save  Christian  blood  ?  Oh  !  I  know,  you 
will  suppose  there  has  been  another  insurrection,  and  that  it  is  King 
John^  of  Bedford,  and  not  King  George  of  Brunswick,  that  has  lost 
this  town.  Why,  I  own  you  are  a  great  politician,  and  see  things  in 
a  moment — and  no  wonder,  considering  how  long  you  have  been 
employed  in  negotiations;  but  for  once  all  your  sagacity  is  mistaken. 
Indeed,  considering  the  total  destruction  of  the  maritime  force  of 
France,  and  that  the  great  mechanics  and  mathematicians  of  this  age 

•  In  the  "  CftDons  of  Criticism."— E. 

^  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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have  not  iDvented  a  flying  bridge  to  fling  over  the  sea  and  land  from 
the  coast  of  France  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  French  should  conquer  Carrickfergus — and  yet  they 
have.  But  how  I  run  on !  not  reflecting  that  by  this  time  the  old 
Pretender  must  have  hobbled  through  Florence  on  his  way  to  Ireland, 
to  take  possession  of  this  scrap  of  his  recovered  domains;  but  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  at  once,  for  to  be  sure  you  and  the  loyal  body  of 
English  in  Tuscany  will  slip  over  all  this  exordium  to  come  to  the 
account  of  so  extraordinary  a  revolution.  WeJI,  here  it  is.  Last 
week  Monsieur  Thurot — oh!  now  you  are  an  fail! — Monsieur  Thu- 
rot,  as  I  was  saying,  landed  last  week  in  the  isle  of  Islay,  the  capital 
province  belonging  to  a  great  Scotch  King,*  who  is  so  good  ns  gene- 
rally to  pass  the  winter  with  his  friends  here  in  London.  Monsieur 
Thurot  had  three  ships,  the  crews  of  which  burnt  two  ships  belong- 
ing to  King  George,  and  a  house  belonging  to  his  friend  the  King  of 
Argyll — pray  don't  mistake ;  by  his  friend^  I  mean  King  George's, 
not  Thurot's  friend.  When  they  had  finished  this  campaign,  they 
sailed  to  Carrickfergus,  a  poorish  town,  situated  in  the  heait  of  the 
Protestant  cantons.  They  immediately  made  a  moderate  demand  of 
about  twenty  articles  of  provisions,  promising  to  pay  for  them ;  for 
you  know  it  is  the  way  of  modern  invasions*"  to  make  them  cost  as 
much  as  possible  to  oneself,  and  as  little  to  those  one  invades.  If  this 
was  not  complied  with,  they  threatened  to  burn  the  town,  and  then 
march  to  Belfast,  which  is  much  richer.  We  were  sensible  of  this 
civil  proceeding,  and  not  to  be  behindhand,  agreed  to  it ;  but  some- 
how or  other  this  capitulation  was  broken ;  on  which  a  detachment 
(the  whole  invasion  consists  of  one  thousand  men)  attack  the  place. 
We  shut  the  gates,  but  after  the  battle  of  Quebec  it  is  impossible  that 
so  great  a  people  should  attend  to  such  trifles  as  locks  and  bolts, 
accordingly  there  were  none — and  as  if  there  were  no  gates  neither, 
the  two  armies  fired  through  them — if  this  is  a  blunder,  remember  I 
am  describing  an  Irish  war.  I  forgot  to  give  you  the  numbers  of  the 
Irish  army.  It  consisted  but  of  seventy-two,  under  Lieut.-colonel 
Jennings,  a  wonderful  brave  man — too  brave,  in  short,  to  be  very 
judicious.  Unluckily  our  ammunition  was  soon  spent,  for  it  is  not 
above  a  year  that  there  have  been  any  apprehensions  for  Ireland,  and 
as  all  that  part  of  the  country  are  most  protestanlly  loyal,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  arm  people  who  would  fight  till  they  die  for 
their  religion.  When  the  artillery  was  silenced,  the  garrison  thought 
the  best  way  of  saving  the  town  was  by  flinging  it  at  the  heads  of  the 
besiegers ;  accordingly  they  poured  volleys  of  brickbats  at  the  French, 
whose  commander,  Monsieur  Flobert,  was  mortally  knocked  down, 
and  his  troops  began  to  give  way.  However,  General  Jennings 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  retreat  to  the  caslle,  and  the  French  again 
advanced.  Pour  or  five  raw  recruits  still  bravely  kept  the  gates, 
when  the  garrison,  finding  no  more  gunpowder  in  the  castle  than  they 

*  ArchilMild  Earl  of  Islay  and  Dake  of  Argyle. 

^  The  Dake  of  Argyle  had  been  suspected  of  temporizing  in  the  last  rebeHioD. 

*  Alluding  to  our  expenuTe  invaskuui  on  the  ooast  of  fVaace. 
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had  had  in  the  town,  and  not  near  so  good  a  brick-kiln,  sent  to  desire 
to  surrender.  General  Thurot  accordingly  made  them  prisoners  of 
war,  and  plundered  the  town. 

EITD  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  CARRICKFERGUS. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  what  preparations  have  been  made  to  recover 
this  loss.  The  viceroy  immediately  despatched  General  Fitzwilliam 
with  four  regiments  of  foot  and  three  of  horse  against  the  invaders, 
appointing  to  overtake  them  in  person  at  Newry ;  but  as  I  believe  he  left 
Bladen's  Csesar,  and  Bland's  Military  Discipline  behind  himinEng* 
land,  which  he  used  to  study  in  the  camp  at  Blandford,  I  fear  he  will 
not  have  his  campaign  equipage  ready  soon  enough.  My  Lord  Anson 
too  has  sent  nine  ships,  though  indeed  he  does  not*^ think  they  will 
arrive  time  enough.  Your  part,  my  dear  Sir,  will  be  very  easy :  you 
will  only  have  to  say  that  it  is  nothing,  while  it  lasts ;  and  the  moment 
it  is  over,  you  must  say  it  was  an  embarkation  of  ten  thousand  men. 
I  will  punctually  let  you  know  how  to  vary  your  dialect  Mr.  Pitt 
is  in  bed  very  ill  with  the  gout. 

Lord  George  Sackville  was  put  under  arrest  to-day.  His  trial 
comes  on  to-morrow,  but  I  believe  will  be  postponed,  as  the  court* 
martial  will  consult  the  judges,  whether  a  man  who  is  not  in  the  army» 
may  be  tried  as  an  officer.  The  judges  will  answer  yes,  for  how 
can  a  point  that  is  not  common  sense,  not  be  common  law  ? 

Lord  Ferrers  is  in  the  Tower ;  so  you  see  the  good-natured  people 
of  England  will  not  want  their  favourite  amusement,  executions — not 
to  mention,  that  it  will  be^  very  hard  if  the  Irish  war  don't  furnish 
some  little  diversion. 

My  Lord  Northampton  frequently  asks  me  about  you.  Oh !  I  had 
forgot^  there  is  a  dreadful  Mr.  Bering  come  over,  who  to  show  that 
he  has  not  been  spoiled  bv  his  travels,  got  drunk  the  first  day  he  ap* 
peared,  and  put  me  horridly  out  of  countenance  about  my  correspon- 
dence with  you — for  mercy's  sake  take  care  how  you  communicate 
my  letters  to  such  cubs.  1  will  send  you  no  more  invasions,  if  you 
read  them  to  bears  and  bear-leaders.  Seriously,  my  dear  child,  I 
don't  mean  to  reprove  you ;  I  know  your  partiality  to  me,  and  your 
unbounded  benignity  to  every  thing  English ;  but  1  sweat  sometimes^ 
when  I  find  that  I  have  been  corresponding  for  two  or  three  months 
with  young  Derings.  For  clerks  and  postmasters,  I  can't  help  it, 
and  besides,  they  never  tell  one  they  have  seen  one's  letters ;  but  I 
beg  you  will  at  most  tell  them  my  news,  but  without  my  name,  or 
my  words.  Adi^u !  If  I  bridle  you,  believfe  that  I  know  that  it  is 
only  your  heart  that  runs  away  with  you. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  4, 1760. 

Never  was  any  romance  of  such  short  duration  as  Monsieur 
Thurot's  I  Instead  of  the  waiting  for  the  viceroy's  army,  and  stay- 
ing to  see  whether  it  had  any  ammunition,  or  was  only  armed  with 
brickbats  d  la  Carrickfergienne,  he  re-embarked  on  the  28th,  taking 
along  with  him  the  mayor  and  three  others-— I  suppose,  as  proofs  of  his 
conqtiest.  The  Duke  of  Bedfoixl  had  sent  notice  of  the  invasion  to 
Kinsale,  where  lay  three  or  four  of  our  best  frigates.  They  instantly 
sailed,  and  came  up  with  the  flying  invaders  in  the  Irish  Channel. 
You  will  see  the  short  detail  of  the  action  in  the  Gazette ;  but,  as  the 
letter  was  written  by  Captain  Elliot  himself,  you  will  not  see  there, 
that  he  with  half  the  number  of  Thurot's  crew,  boarded  the  latter's 
vessel.  Thurot  was  killed,  and  his  pigmy  navy  all  taken  and  carried 
into  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  an  entertaining  episode ;  but  think  what 
would  have  happened,  if  the  whole  of  the  plan  had  taken  place  at  the 
destined  time.  The  negligence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  administra- 
tion has  appeared  so  gross,  that  one  may  believe  his  very  kingdom 
Avould  have  been  lost,  if  Conflans  had  not  been  beat.  You  will  see  by  the 
deposition  of  Ensign  Hall,  published  in  all  our  papers,  that  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Carrickfergus,  which  I  sent  you  in  my  last,  was  not 
half  so  ridiculous  as  the  reality — because,  as  that  deponent  saith,  / 
was  furnished  with  no  papers  but  my  memory.  The  General  Flobert, 
I  am  told,  you  ma v  remember  at  Florence ;  he  was  then  very  mad, 
and  was  to  have  fought  Mallet, — but  was  banished  from  Tuscany. 
Some  years  since  he  was  in  Eingland ;  and  met  Mallet  at  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's, but  without  acknowledging  one  another.  The  next  day 
Flobert  asked  the  Earl  if  Mallet  had  mentioned  him  ? — No — "  II  a 
done,"  said  Flobert,  **beaucoup  de  retenue,  car  surement  ce  qu'il 
pourroit  dire  de  moi,  ne  seroit  pas  a  mon  avantage" — it  was  pretty, 
and  they  say  he  is  now  grown  an  agreeable  and  rational  man. 

The  judges  have  given  their  opinion  that  the  court-martial  on  Lord 
George  Sackville  is  leffal ;  so  I  suppose  it  will  proceed  on  Thursday. 

I  receive  yours  of  the  16th  of  last  month :  I  wish  you  had  given 
me  any  account  of  your  headaches  that  I  could  show  to  Ward.  He 
will  no  more  comprehend  nervousj  than  the  physicians  do  who  use 
the  word.  Send  me  an  exact  description ;  if  he  can  do  you  no  good, 
at  least  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  consulted  him.  I  wish, 
my  dear  child,  that  what  you  say  at  the  end  of  your  letter,  of  appoint- 
ments and  honours,  was  not  as  chronical  as  your  headaches — that  is 
a  thing  you  may  long  complain  of— indeed  there  I  can  consult  no- 
body. I  have  no  dealings  with  either  our  state-doctors  or  state- 
quacks.  I  only  know  that  the  political  ones  are  so  like  the  medicinal 
ones,  that  after  the  doctors  had  talked  nonsense  for  years,  while  we 
daily  grew  woi*se,  the  quacks  ventured  boldly,  and  have  done  us 
wonderful  good.  I  should  not  dislike  to  have  you  state  your  case  to 
the  latter,  though  I  cannot  advise  it,  for  the  regular  physicians  are 
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daintily  jealous ;  nor  could  I  carry  it,  for  when  they  know  I  would 
take  none  of  their  medicines  myself,  they  would  not  much  attend  to 
me  consulting  them  for  others,  nor  would  it  be  decent,  nor  should  I 
care  to  be  seen  in  their  shop.    Adieu  I 

P.S.  There  are  some  big  news  from  the  East  Indies.  I  don't 
know  what,  except  that  the  hero  Clive  has  taken  Mazulipatam  and 
the  Great  Mogul's  grandmother.  I  suppose  she  will  be  brought  over 
and  put  in  the  Tower  with  the  Shahgoest,  the  strange  Indian  beast 
that  Mr,  Pitt  gave  to  the  King  this  winter. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  March  26, 1760. 

I  HAVE  a  good  mind  to  have  Mr.  Sisson  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
in  order  to  clear  my  own  character  for  punctuality.  It  is  time  im- 
memorial since  he  promised  me  the  machine  and  the  drawing  in  six 
weeks.  After  above  half  of  time  immemorial  was  elapsed,  he  came 
and  begged  for  ten  guineas.  Your  brother  and  I  called  one  another 
to  a  council  of  war,  and  at  last  gave  it  him  nemine  contradicente. 
The  moment  your  hurrying  letter  arrived,  I  issued  out  a  warrant 
and  took  Sisson  up,  who,  after  all  his  promises,  was  guilty  by  his 
own  confession^  of  not  having  begun  the  drawing.  However,'after 
scolding  him  black  and  blue,  I  have  ^ot  it  from  him,  have  consigned 
it  to  your  brother  James,  and  you  wiu  receive  it,  I  trust,  along  with 
this.  I  hope  too  time  enough  for  the  purposes  it  is  to  serve,  and 
correct;  if  it  is  not,  I  shall  be  very  sorry.  You  shall  have  the  ma- 
chine as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  must  go  'by  sea. 

I  shall  execute  your  commission  about  Stoschino*  much  better ;  he 
need  not  fear  my  receiving  him  well,  if  he  has  virtu  to  sell, — I  am  only 
afraid,  in  that  case,  of  receiving  him  too  well.  You  know  what  a 
dupe  I  am  when  I  like  any  thing. 

I  shall  handle  your  brother  James  as  roughly  as  I  did  Sisson— six 
months  without  writing  to  you !  Sure  he  must  turn  black  in  the  face, 
if  he  has  a  drop  of  brotherly  ink  in  his  veins.  As  to  your  other 
brother,^  he  is  so  strange  a  man,  that  is,  so  common  a  one,  that  I  am 
not  surprised  at  any  thing  he  does  or  does  not  do. 

Bless  your  stars  that  you  are  not  here,  to  be  worn  out  with  the 
details  of  Lord  (Jeorge's  court-martial !  One  hears  of  nothing  else. 
It  has  already  lasted  much  longer  than  could  be  conceived,  and  now 
the  end  of  it  is  still  at  a  tolerable  distance.  The  colour  of  it  is  more 
favourable  for  him  than  it  looked  at  first  Prince  Ferdinand's  narra- 
tive has  proved  to  set  out  with  a  heap  of  lies.  There  is  an  old  gen^ 
tleman"^  of  the  same  family  who  has  spared  no  indecency  to  give 
weight  to  them — but,  you  know,  general  officers  are  men  of  strict 

*  Ne]^w  of  Baron  Stoech,  &  well-known  virtuoso  imd  antiquary,  who  died  at  Florence. 
^  Edward  Louisa  Mann,  the  eldest  brother.  ^  George  the  Second. 
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honour,  and  nothing  can  bias  them.  Lord  Charles  Hay's  court- 
martial  is  dissolved,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  members — and  as  no 
German  interest  is  concerned  to  ruin  Atwi,  it  probably  will  not  be  re- 
assumed.  Lord  Ferrer's  trial  is  fixed  for  the  16th  of  next  month. 
Adieu ! 

P.  S.  Don't  mention  it  from  me,  but  if  you  have  a  mind  you  may 
make  your  court  to  my  Lady  Orford,  by  announcing  the  ancient 
barony  of  Clinton,  which  is  fallen  to  her,  by  the  death  of  the  last  in- 
cumbentess.* 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  March  S7, 17G0. 

I  SHOULD  have  thought  that  you  might  have  learnt  by  this  time, 
that  when  a  tradesman  promises  any  thing  on  Monday,  or  Saturday, 
or  any  particular  day  of  the  week,  he  means  any  Monday  or  any 
Saturday  of  any  week,  as  nurses  quiet  children  and  their  own  con- 
sciences by  the  refined  salvo  of  to-morrow  is  a  new  day.  When 
Mr.  Smith's  Saturday  and  the  frame  do  arrive,  I  will  pay  the  one 
and  send  you  the  other. 

Lord  George's  trial  is  not  near  being  finished.  By  its  draggling 
beyond  the  term  of  the  old  Mutiny-bill,  they  were  forced  to  make 
out  a  new  warrant :  this  lost  two  days,  as  all  the  depositions  were 
forced  to  be  read  over  again  to,  and  resworn  by,  the  witnesses ;  then 
there  will  be  a  contest,  whether  Sloper**  shall  re-establish  his  own 
credit  by  pawning  it  farther.  Lord  Ferrers  comes  on  the  stage  on 
the  sixteenth  of  next  month. 

I  breakfasted  the  day  before  yesterday  at  MUb,  Lselia  Chudleigh's. 
There  was  a  concert  for  Prince  Edward's  birthday,  and  at  three,  a 
vast  cold  collation,  and  all  the  town.  The  house  is  not  fine,  nor  in 
good  taste,  but  loaded  with  finery.  Execrable  varnished  pictures, 
chests,  cabinets,  commodes,  tables,  stands,  boxes,  riding  on  one 
another's  backs,  and  loaded  with  terrenes,  filigree,  figures,  and  every 
thing  upon  earth.  Every  favour  she  has  bestowed  is  registered  by  a 
bit  of  Dresden  china.  There  is  a  glass-case  full  of  enamels,  eggs, 
ambers,  lapis  lazuli,  cameos,  toothpick-cases,  and  all  kinds  of  trinkets, 
things  that  she  told  me  were  her  playthings;  another  cupboard,  full 
of  the  finest  japan,  and  candlesticks  and  vases  of  rock  crystal,  ready 
to  be  thrown  down,  in  every  corner.  But  of  all  curiosities,  are  the 
conveniences  in  every  bedchamber:  great  mahogany  projections, 
with  brass  handles,  cocks,  &c.  I  could  not  help  saying,  it  was  the 
loosest  family  I  ever  saw.     Adieu! 

*  Mrs.  Fortescue,  sister  of  Hu?h  last  Lord  Clinton. 
^  Lieaten&nt.colonel  Sloper,  of  Bland's  dragoons. 
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TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLB.* 

Strawberry  Hill,  April  4, 1760. 

Sm, 

As  I  have  very  little  at  present  to  trouble  you  with  myself,  I  should 
have  deferred  writing  till  a  better  opportunity,  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  a  friend ;  a  friend  whom  you,  Sir,  will  be  glad  to  have 
made  curious,  as  you  originally  pointed  him  out  as  a  likely  person  to 
be  charmed  with  the  old  Irish  poetry  you  sent  me.  It  is  Mr.  Gray, 
who  is  an  enthusiast  about  those  poems,  and  begs  me  to  put  the 
following  queries  to  you ;  which  I  will  do  in  his  own  words,  and  I 
may  say  truly,  Poeta  loquitur. 

"  I  am  so  charmed  with  the  two  specimens  of  Erse  poetrj',  that  I 
cannot  help  giving  you  the  trouble  to  inquire  a  little  farther  about 
them,  and  should  wish  to  see  a  few  lines  of  the  original,  that  I  may 
form  some  slight  idea  of  the  language,  the  measure,  and  the  rhythm. 

••  Is  there  any  thing  known  of  the  author  or  authors,  and  of  what 
antiquity  are  they  supposed  to  be  ? 

"  Is  there  any  more  to  be  had  of  equal  beauty,  or  at  all  approach- 
ing to  it? 

'*  I  have  been  often  told,  that  the  poem  called  Hardykanute  (which 
I  always  admired  and  still  admire)  was  the  work  of  somebody  that 
lived  a  few  years  ago."*  This  I  do  not  at  all  believe,  though  it  has 
evidently  been  retouched  in  places  by  some  modern  hand ;  but,  how- 
ever, I  am  authorized  by  this  report  to  ask,  whether  the  two  poems 
in  question  are  certainly  antique  and  genuine.  I  make  this  inquiry  in 
quality  of  an  antiquary,  and  am  not  otherwise  concerned  about  it ; 
for  if  I  ".were  sure  that  any  one  now  living  in  Scotland  had  written 
them,  to  divert  himself  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  world,  I 
would  undertake  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him." 

You  see.  Sir,  how  easily  you  may  make  our  greatest  southern  bard 
travel  northward  to  visit  a  brother.  The  young  translator  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  own  a  forgery,  and  Mr.  Gray  is  ready  to  pack  up  his 
l)nre,  saddle  Pegasus,  and  set  out  directly.  But  seriously,  he,  Mr. 
Mason,  my  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  one  or  two  more,  whose  taste  the 
world  allows,  are  in  love  with  your  Erse  elegies :  I  cannot  say  in 
general  they  are  so  much  admired — but  Mr.  Gray  alone  is  worth 
satisfying. 

The  "  Siege  of  Aquileia,*'  of  which  you  ask,  pleased  less  than  Mr, 
Home's  other  plays.*'  In  my  own  opinion,  Douglas  far  exceeds  both 
the  other.  Mr.  Home  seems  to  have  a  beautiful  talent  for  painting 
genuine  nature  and  the  manners  of  his  country.    There  was  so  little 

*  Now  firrt  collected. 

^  It  was  written  by  Mra.  Halket  of  Wardlaw.  Mr.  Lockhart  states,  that  on  the  blank 
leaf  of  his  copy  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "Evergreen,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  written  **  Har. 
4yimate  was  the  first  poem  that  I  ever  learnt,  the  last  that  I  shall  forget*' — E. 

*  It  oame  out  at  Drnry-Lane,  bat  met  with  small  success. — E. 
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of  nature  in  the  manners  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  I  do  not 
wonder  at  his  success  being  less  brilliant  when  he  tried  those  sub- 
jects; and,  to  say  the  truth,  one  is  a  little  weary  of  them.  At  pre- 
sent, nothing  is  talked  of,  nothing  admired,  but  what  I  cannot  help 
calling  a  very  insipid  and  tedious  performance :  it  is  a  kind  of  novel, 
called  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy;'*  the  great 
humour  of  which  consists  in  the  whole  narration  always  going  back- 
wards. I  cannot  conceive  a  man  saying  that  it  would  be  droll  to 
write  a  book  in  that  manner,  but  have  no  notion  of  his  persevering  in 
executing  it.  It  makes  one  smile  two  or  three  times  at  the  beginning, 
but  in  recompense  makes  one  yawn  for  two  hours.  The  characters 
are  tolerably  kept  up,  but  the  humour  is  for  ever  attempted  and 
missed.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  a  Sermon,  oddly  coupled  with  a  good 
deal  of  bawdy,  and  both  the  composition  of  a  clergyman.  The  man's 
head,  indeed,  was  a  little  turned  before,  now  topsy-turvy  with  his 
success  and  fame.*  Dodsley  has  given  him  six  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  the  second  edition  and  two  more  volumes  (which  I  sup- 
pose will  reach  backwards  to  his  great-great-grandfather);  Lord 
Falconberg,  a  donative  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a-year;  and 
Bishop  Warburton  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold  and  this  compliment 
(which  happened  to  be  a  contradiction),  "  that  it  was  quite  an  original 
composition,  and  in  the  true  Cervantic  vein  :"  the  only  copy  that  ever 
was  an  original*  except  in  painting,  where  they  all  pretend  to  be  so. 
Warburton,  however,  not  content  with  this,  recommended  the  book 
to  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  told  them  Mr.  Sterne,  the  author,  was 
the  English  Rabelais.  They  had  never  heard  of  such  a  writer. 
Adieu! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  April  19, 1760. 

Well,  this  big  week  is  over !  Lord  George's  sentence,  after  all 
.the  communications  of  how  terrible  it  was,  is  ended  in  proclaiming 
him  unfit  for  the  King's  service.  Very  moderate,  in  comparison  of 
what  was  intended  and  desired,  and  truly  not  very  severe,  considering 
what  was  proved.  The  other  trial,  Lord  Ferrers's,  lasted  three  days. 
You  have  seen  the  pomp  and  awfulness  of  such  doings,  so  I  will  not 
describe  it  to  you.  The  judge  and  criminal  were  far  inferior  to  those 
you  have  seen.    For  the  Lord  High  Steward,**  he  neither  had  any 

*•  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  AVharton,  of  the  22d  of  April,  says,  "Tristram  Shandy  is  an 
object  of  admiration,  the  man  as  well  as  the  book.  One  is  invited  to  dinner,  where  he 
dines,  a  fbrtnig^ht  beforehand.  His  portrait  is  done  by  Reynolds,  and  now  engraving." 
He  adds,  in  another  letter,  "  There  is  mnch  good  fun  in  Tristram,  and  humour  some- 
times hit  and  sometimes  missed.  Have  you  read  his  Sermons  (with  his  own  oomic 
figure  at  the  head  of  them)  ?  They  arc  in  the  style,  I  think,  most  proper  for  the  pulpit, 
and  show  a  very  strong  imagination  and  a  sensible  heart:  but  you  see  him  often  totter ii^ 
on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  his  audience." —  £. 

^  Robert  Henley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northington. — £. 
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dignity  nor  afiected  any ;  nay,  he  held  it  all  so  cheap,  that  he  said  at 
his  own  table  t*other  day,  *<  I  will  not  send  for  Garrick  and  learn  to 
act  a  part.*'  At  first  I  thought  Lord  Ferrers  shocked,  but  in  general 
he  behaved  rationally  and  coolly;  though  it  was  a  strange  contra- 
diction 10  see  a  man  trying,  by  his  own  sense,  to  prove  himself  out  of 
his  senses.     It  was  more  shocking  to  see  his  two  brothers  brought  to 

Erove  the  lunacy  in  their  own  blood,  in  order  to  save  their  brother's 
fe.  Both  are  almost  as  ill-looking  men  as  the  Earl ;  one  of  them  is 
a  clergyman,  suspended  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  being  a  Metho- 
dist; the  other  a  wild  vagabond,  whom  they  call  in  the  country, 
ragged  and  dangerous^  After  Lord  Ferrers  was  condemned,  he  made 
an  excuse  for  pleading  madness,  to  which  ho  said  he  was  forced  by 
his  family.  He  is  respited  till  Monday-fortnight,  and  will  then  be 
hanged,  1  believe  in  the  Tower;  and,  tp  the  mortification  of  the 

Serage,  is  to  be  anatomized,  conformably  to  the  late  act  for  murder, 
any  peers  were  absent ;  Lord  Foley  and  Lord  Jersey  attended  only 
the  first  day;  and  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  my  nephew  Orford  (in  com- 
pliment to  his  mother),  as  related  to  the  prisoner,  withdrew  without 
voting.  But  never  was  a  criminal  more  literally  tried  by  his  peers, 
for  the  three  persons,  who  interested  themselves  most  in  the  examina- 
tion, were  at  least  as  mad  as  he ;  Lord  Ravensworth,  Lord  Talbot, 
and  Lord  Fortescue.  Indeed,  the  first  was  almost  frantic.  The  seats 
of  the  peeresses  were  not  near  full,  and  most  of  the  beauties  absent ; 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  my  niece  Waldegrave,  you  know,  lie 
in ;  but,  to  the  amazement  of  every  body,  Lady  Coventry  was  there ; 
and  what  surprised  me  much  more,  looked  as  well  as  ever.  I  sat 
next  but  one  to  her,  and  should  not  have  asked  if  she  had  been  ill — 
yet  they  are  positive  she  has  few  weeks  to  live.  She  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke  seemed  to  have  different  thoughts,  and  were  acting  over 
all  the  old  comedy  of  eyes.  I  sat  in  Lord  Lincoln's  gallery;  you  and 
/know  the  convenience  of  it;  I  thought  it  no  great  favour  to  ask, 
and  he  very  obligingly  sent  me  a  ticket  immediately,  and  ordered  me 
to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  best  boxes.  Lady  Augusta  was  in  the 
same  gallery ;  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  young  brothers  were  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  box,  who  was  not  there,  no  more  than  the  Princess, 
Princess  Emily,  nor  the  Duke.  It  was  an  agreeable  humanity  in  my 
friend  the  Duke  of  York ;  he  would  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
before  the  triid,  that  he  might  not  vote  in  it  There  are  so  many 
young  peers,  that  the  show  was  fine  even  in  that  respect ;  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  the  finest  figure ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with 
the  best  countenance  in  the  world,  looked  clumsy  in  his  robes ;  he 
had  new  ones,  having  given  away  his  father's  to  the  valet  de  chambre. 
There  were  others  not  at  all  so  indiflferent  about  the  antiquity  of 
theirs;  Lord  Huntingdon's,  Lord  Abergavenny's,  and  Lord  Castle- 
haven's  scarcely  hung  on  their  backs ;  Ine  former  they  pretend  were 
used  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  But  all  these  honours  were 
a  little  defaced  by  seeing  Lord  Temple,  as  lord  privy  seal,  walk  at 
the  head  of  the  peerage.  Who,  at  the  last  trials,  would  have  believed 

5* 
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a  prophecy,  that  the  three  first  men  at  the  next  should  be  Henley  the 
lawyer,  Bishop  Seeker,  and  Dick  Grenville. 

The  day  before  the  trial,  the  Duke  of  Bolton  fought  a  duel  at 
Marylebone  with  Stewart  who  lately  stood  for  Hampshire;  the 
latter  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  former  fell  down/   Adieu! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawberry  HiU,  April  20, 1760. 

The  history  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  which  has  interested  us  so 
much  and  so  long,  is  at  last  at  an  end — gently  enough,  considering 
who  were  his  parties,  and  what  has  been  proved.  He  is  declared 
unfit  to  serve  the  King  in  any  military  capacity — but  I  think  this  is  not 
the  last  we  shall  hear  of  him.  Whatever  were  his  deficiencies  in  the 
day  of  battle,  he  has  at  least  showed  no  want  of  spirit,  either  in 
pushing  on  his  trial  or  during  it.  His  judgment  in  both  was  perhaps 
a  little  more  equivocal.  He  had  a  formal  message  that  he  must 
abide  the  event  whatever  it  should  be.  He  accepted  that  issue,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  examination,  attacked  judge,  prosecutor  and 
evidence.  Indeed,  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  want  spirit,  who  could 
show  so  much  in  his  circumstances.*'  I  think,  without  much  heroism, 
I  could  sooner  have  led  up  the  cavalry  to  the  charge,  than  have 
gone  to  Whitehall  to  be  worried  as  he  was;  nay,  I  should  have 
thought  with  less  danger  of  my  life.  But  he  is  a  peculiar  man;  and  I 
repeat  it,  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  him.  You  will  find  that  by 
serving  the  King  he  understands  in  a  very  literal  sense ;  and  there  is 
a  young  gentleman''  who  it  is  believed  intends  those  words  shall  not 
have  a  more  extensive  one. 

We  have  had  another  trial  this  week,  still  more  solemn,  though 
less  interesting,  and  with  more  serious  determination :  I  mean  thai  of 
Lord  Ferrers.  I  have  formerly  described  this  solemnity  to  you. 
The  behaviour,  character,  and  appearance  of  the  criminal,  by  no 
nieans  corresponded  to  the  dignity  of  the  show.  His  figure  is  bad 
and  villanous,  his  crime  shocking.  He  would  not  plead  guilty,  and 
yet  had  nothing  to  plead ;  and  at  last  to  humour  his  family,  pleaded 

*  **  Here  has  joat  been  a  duel  between  tiie  Doke  of  Bolton  and  Mr.  Stewart,  a  can- 
didate  for  the  county  of  Hampshire  at  the  late  election :  what  the  quarrel  was  I  do  not 
know ;  but,  they  met  near  Marylebone,  and  the  Duke,  in  making  a  pass,  overreached 
himself,  fell  down,  and  hurt  his  knee.  The  other  bid  him  j^t  up,  but  he  could  not ;  then 
he  bid  him  ask  his  Hie,  but  he  would  not;  so  he  let  him  alone,  and  that's  alL  Mr. 
Stewart  was  slighUy  wounded.**    Gray,  voL  iil  p.  238. — E. 

^  Gray,  in  a  letter  of  the  22d,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  result  of  this  trial. 
"  The  old  Pundles  that  sat  on  Lord  Greorge  Sackville  have  at  last  hammered  out  their 
sentence.  He  is  declared  disobedient,  and  unfit  fbr  all  military  command.  What  he  will 
do  with  himself,  nobody  guesses.  The  unembarrassed  countenance,  the  looks  of  revenge, 
contempt,  and  superiority  that  he  bestowed  oa  his  accusers  were  the  admiration  of  all, 
but  his  usual  talent  and  art  did  not  appear ;  in  short,  his  cause  would  not  support  him. 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  hc^intends  to  go  abroad  and  hide  his  bead ;  au  contraire,  all  the 
world  visits  him  on  his  condemnation.**    Works,  vol  ill.  p.  239. — E. 

«  George  Prince  of  Wales. 
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madness  against  bis  inclination :  it  was  moving  to  see  two  of  his 
brothers  brought  to  depose  the  lunacy  in  their  blood.  After  he  was 
condemned,  he  excused  himself  for  having  used  that  plea.  He  is  to 
be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  I  believe,  in  the  Tower,  and  his  body  to  be 
delivered  to  the  surgeons,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  new  act  of 
parliament  for  murder.  His  mother  was  to  present  a  petition  for  his 
life  to  the  King  to-day.  There  were  near  an  hundred  and  forty  peers 
present ;  my  Lord  Keeper  was  lord  high  steward,  but  was  not  at  all 
too  dignified  a  personage  to  sit  on  such  a  criminal :  indeed  he  gave 
himself  no  trouble  to  figure.  I  will  send  you  both  trials  as  soon  as 
they  are  published.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  order  these  shows 
are  conducted.  Neither  within  the  hall  nor  without  was  the  least 
disturbance,*  though  the  one  so  full,  and  the  whole  way  from  Charing- 
cross  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  lined  with  crowds.  The  foreigners 
were  struck  with  the  awfulness  of  the  proceeding — it  is  new  to  their 
ideas,  to  see  such  deliberate  justice,  and  such  dignity  of  nobility, 
mixed  with  no  respect  for  birth  in  the  catastrophe,  and  still  more 
humiliated  by  anatomizing  the  criminal. 

I  am  glad  you  received  safe  my  history  of  Thurot :  as  the  accounts 
were  authentic,  they  must  have  been  useful  and  amusing  to  you.  I 
don't  expect  more  invasions,  but  I  fear  our  correspondence  will  still 
have  martial  events  to  trade  in,  though  there  are  such  Christian  pro- 
fessions going  about  the  world.  I  don't  believe  their  Pacific  Ma- 
jesties will  waive  a  campaign,  for  which  they  are  all  prepared,  and 
by  the  issue  of  which  they  will  all  hope  to  improve  their  terms. 

You  know  we  have  got  a  new  Duke  of  York^^— and  were  to  have 
had  several  new  peers,  but  hitherto  it  has  stopped  at  him  and  the  lord 
keeper.     Adieu ! 

P.  S.  I  must  not  forget  to  recommend  to  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Chute, 
who  will  ere  long  be  at  Florence,  in  his  way  to  Naples  for  his  health. 
It  is  Mr.  Morrice,  clerk  of  the  green  cloth,  heir  of  Sir  William 
Morrice,  and  of  vast  wealth.  I  gave  a  letter  lately  for  a  young 
gentleman  whom  I  never  saw,  and  consequently  not  meaning  to 
incumber  you  with  him,  I  did  not  mention  him  particularly  in  my 
familiar  letters. 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  May  3, 1760. 

Indeed,  sir,  you  have  been  misinformed ;  I  had  not  the  least  hand 
in  the  answer  to  my  Lord  Bath's  Rhapsody :  it  is  true  the  booksellers 

*  ^  J  was  not  present,'^  says  Gray,  ^  but  Mason  was  in  the  Duke  of  Ancaster^s  gallery, 
and  in  the  greatest  danger ;  for  the  cell  underneath  him  (to  which  the  prisoner  retires) 
was  on  fire  during  the  trial,  and  the  Duke,  with  the  workmen,  by  sawing  away  some 
timbers,  and  other  assistance,  contrived  to  put  it  out  without  any  alarm  to  me  Court*' — 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  240.-.E. 

*►  Prince  Edward,  second  son  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales. — D. 
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sold  it  as  mine,  and  it  was  believed  so  till  people  had  read  it,  because 
my  name  and  that  of  Pulleney  had  been  apt  to  answer  one  another, 
and  because  that  war  wa^  dirtily  revived  by  the  latter  in  his  libel ; 
but  the  deceit  soon  vanished ;  the  answer  appeared  to  have  much 
more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  I  have,  and  a  good  deal  more 
temper  than  I  should  probably  have  exerted,  if  I  had  thought  it  worth 
my  while  to  proceed  to  an  answer ;  but  though  my  Lord  Bath  is 
unwilling  to  enter  lists  in  which  he  has  suffered  so  much  shame,  I  am 
by  no  means  fond  of  entering  them ;  nor  was  there  any  honour  to  be 
acquired,  either  from  the  contest  or  the  combatant. 

My  history  of  artists  proceeds  very  leisurely ;  I  find  the  subject  dry 
and  uninteresting,  and  the  materials  scarce  worth  arranging :  yet  I 
think  I  shall  execute  my  purpose,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  painters. 
It  is  a  work  I  can  scribble  at  any  time,  and  on  which  I  shall  bestow 
little  pains;  things  that  are  so  soon  forgotten  should  not  take  one  up 
too  much.  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Lethinkai,  who  told  me  he  had  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Vertue  what  observations  he  had  made.  I  believe 
they  were  scanty,  for  I  find  small  materials  relating  to  architects 
among  his  manuscripts.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORjGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  May  6, 1760. 

The  extraordinary  history  of  Lord  Ferrers  is  closed :  he  was  ex- 
ecuted yesterday.  Madness,  that  in  other  countries  is  a  disorder,  is 
here  a  systematic  character ;  it  does  not  hinder  people  from  forming 
a  plan  of  conduct,  and  from  even  dying  agreeably  to  it.  You  re- 
member how  the  last  Ratcliffe  died  with  the  utmost  propriety ;  so  did 
this  horrid  lunatic,  coolly  and  sensibly.  His  own  and  his  wife's  rela- 
tions had  asserted  that  he  would  tremble  at  last.  No  such  thing ;  he 
shamed  heroes.  He  bore  the  solemnity  of  a  pompous  and  tedious 
procession  of  above  two  hours,  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn,  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  if  he  was  only  going  to  his  own  burial,  not  to 
his  own  execution.  He  even  talked  on  indifferent  subjects  in  the 
passage ;  and  if  the  sheriff  and  the  chaplains  h^d  not  thought  that 
they  had  parts  to  act,  too,  and  had  not  consequently  engaged  him 
in  most  particular  conversation,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
to  talk  on  the  occasion ;  he  went  in  his  wedding-clothes,  marking  the 
only  remaining  impression  on  his  mind.  The  ceremony  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  have  over :  he  was  stopped  at  the  gallows  by  the  vast  crowd, 
but  got  out  of  his  coach  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  was  but  seven 
minutes  on  the  scaffold,  which  was  hung  with  black,  and  prepared  by 
the  undertaker  of  his  family  at  their  expense.  There  was  a  new  con- 
trivance for  sinking  the  stage  under  him,  which  did  not  play  well ; 
and  he  suffered  a  little  by  the  delay,  but  was  dead  in  four  minutes. 
The  mob  was  decent,  and  admired  him,  and  almost  pitied  him ;  so 
they  would  Lord  George,  whose  execution  they  are  so  angry  at 
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missing.  I  suppose  every  highwayman  will  now  preserve  the  blue 
handkerchief  he  has  about  his  neck  when  he  is  married,  that  he  may 
die  like  a  lord.  With  all  his  madness,  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  be 
struck  with  his  aunt  Huntingdoifs  sermons.  The  Methodists  have 
nothing  to  brag  of  his  conversion,  though  Whitfield  prayed  for  him 
and  preached  about  him.  Even  Tyburn  has  been  above  their  reach. 
I  have  not  heard  that  Lady  Fanny  dabbled  with  his  soul ;  but  I  believe 
she  is  prudent  enough  to  confine  her  missionary  zeal  to  subjects  where 
the  body  may  be  her  perquisite. 

When  am  I  likely  to  see  you?    The  delightful  rain  is  come — we 
look  and  smell  charmingly.     Adieu ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Strawberry  HUl,  May  7, 1760. 

What  will  your  Italians  say  to  a  peer  of  England,  an  earl  of  one 
of  the  best  of  families,  tried  for  murdering  his  servant,  with  the  utmost 
dignity  and  solemnity,  and  then  hanged  at  the  common  place  of  exe- 
cution  for  highwaymen,  and  afterwards  anatomized?  This  must 
seem  a  little  odd  to  them,  especially  as  they  have  not  lately  had  a 
Sixtus  Quintus.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Lord  Ferrers  to  you  as  a 
wild  beast,  a  mad  assassin,  a  low  wretch,  about  whom  I  had  no 
curiosity.  If  I  now  am  going  to  give  you  a  minute  account  of  him, 
don't  think  me  so  far  part  of  an  Englisfi  mob,  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
criminal  merely  because  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  execution.  I 
certainly  did  not  see  it,  nor  should  have  been  struck  with  mere  intre- 
pidity— I  never  adored  heroes,  whether  in  a  cart  or  a  triumphal  car 
*— but  there  has  been  such  wonderful  coolness  and  sense  in  all  this 
man's  last  behaviour,  that  it  has  made  me  quite  inquisitive  about  him 
— not  at  all  pity  him.  I  only  reflect,  what  I  have  often  thought,  how 
little  connexion  there  is  between  any  man's  sense  and  his  sensibility 
— so  much  so,  that  instead  of  Lord  Ferrers  having  any  ascendant 
over  his  passions,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  his  drunkenness,  which 
was  supposed  to  heighten  his  ferocity,  has  rather  been  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance— what  might  not  a  creature  of  such  capacity,  and  who 
stuck  at  nothing,  have  done,  if  his  abilities  had  not  been  drowned  in 
brandy  1  I  will  go  back  a  little  into  his  history.  His  misfortunes,  as 
he  called  them,  were  dated  from  his  marriage,  though  he  has  been 
guilty  of  horrid  excesses  unconnected  with  matrimony,  and  is  even 
believed  to  have  killed  a  groom  who  died  a  year  after  receiving  a 
cruel  beating  from  him.  His  wife,  a  very  pretty  woman,  was  sister 
of  Sir  William  Meredith,"  had  no  fortune,  and  he  says,  trepanned  him 
into  marriage,  having  met  him  drunk  at  an  assembly  in  the  country, 
and  kept  him  so  till  the  ceremony  was  over.  As  he  always  kept  him- 
self so  afterwards,  one  need  not  impute  it  to  her.     In  every  other 

'  Sir  William  Meredith,  Bart  of  Hanbury,  in  Cheshire.    The  title  is  now  extinct.— D. 
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respect,  and  one  scarce  knows  how  to  blame  her  for  wishing  to  be 
a  countess,  her  behaviour  was  unexceptionable.*  He  had  a  mistress 
before  and  two  or  three  children,  and  her  he  took  again  after  the 
separation  from  his  wife.  He  was  fond  of  both  and  used  both  ill :  his 
wife  so  ill,  always  carrying  pistols  to  bed,  and  threatening  to  kill  her 
before  morning,  beating  her,  and  jealous  without  provocation,  that  she 
got  separated  from  him  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  appointed  re- 
ceivers of  his  estate  in  order  to  secure  her  allowance.  This  he  could 
not  bear.  However,  he  named  his  steward  for  one,  but  afterwards 
finding  out  that  this  Johnson  had  paid  her  fifty  pounds  without  his 
knowledge,  and  suspecting  him  of  being  in  the  confederacy  against 
him,  he  determined,  when  he  failed  of  opportunities  of  murdering  his 
wife,  to  kill  the  steward,  which  he  effected  as  you  have  heard.  The 
shocking  circumstances  attending  the  murder,  I  did  not  tell  you — in- 
deed, while  he  was  alive,  I  scarce  liked  to  speak  my  opinion  even  to 
you ;  for  though  I  felt  nothing  for  him,  I  thought  it  wrong  to  propa- 
gate any  notions  that  might  interfere  with  mercy,  if  he  could  be 
thought  deserving  it — and  not  knowing  into  what  hands  my  letter 
might  pass  before  it  reached  yours,  I  chose  to  be  silent,  though  no- 
body could  conceive  greater  horror  than  I  did  for  him  at  his  trial. 
Having  shot  the  steward  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  persecuted  him 
till  one  in  the  morning,  threatening  again  to  murder  him,  attempting 
to  tear  off  his  bandages,  and  terrifying  him  till  in  that  misery  he  was 
glad  to  obtain  leave  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house ;  and  when  the 
earl  heard  the  poor  creature  was  dead,  he  said  he  gloried  in  having 
killed  him.  You  cannot  conceive  the  shock  this  evidence  gave 
the  court — many  of  the  lords  were  standing  to  look  at  him — at  once 
they  turned  from  him  with  detestation.  I  had  heard  that  on  the  for- 
mer affair  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  behaved  with  great  shrewd- 
ness— no  such  thing  appeared  at  his  trial.  It  is  now  pretended,  that 
his  being  forced  by  his  family  against  his  inclination  to  plead  mad- 
ness, prevented  his  exerting  his  parts — but  he  has  not  acted  in  any 
thing  as  if  his  family  had  influence  over  him — consequently  his  re- 
verting to  much  good  sense  leaves  the  whole  inexplicable.  The  very 
night  he  received  sentence,  he  played  at  picquet  w^ith  the  warders 
and  would  play  for  money,  and  would  have  continued  to  play  every 
evening,  but  they  refuse.  Lord  Cornwallis,  governor  of  the  Tower, 
shortened  his  allowance  of  wine  after  his  conviction,  agreeably  to  the 
late  strict  acts  on  murder.  This  he  much  disliked,  and  at  last  pressed 
his  brother  the  clergyman  to  intercede  that  at  least  he  might  have 
more  porter;  for,  said  he,  what  I  have  is  not  a  draught.  His  brother 
represented  against  it,  but  at  last  consenting  (and  he  did  obtain  it) — 
then  said  the  earl,  "  Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  take  leave  of 
you — adieu !"  A  minute  journal  of  his  whole  behaviour  has  been 
kept,  to  see  if  there  was  any  madness  in  it.     Dr.  Munro  since  the 

*  She  afterwards  married  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
and  was  an  excellent  woman.  (She  was  mifortunately  burned  to  death  at  Lord  Frede- 
rick's seat,  Combe  Bank,  in  Kent-*D.) 
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trial  has  made  an  affidavit  of  his  lunacy.  The  Washingtons  were 
certainly  a  very  frantic  race,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  madness  in  him, 
bat  not  of  a  pardonable  sort.  Two  petitions  from  his  mother  and  all 
his  family  were  presented  to  the  King,  who  said,  as  the  House  of 
Lords  had  unanimously  found  him  guilty,  he  would  not  interfere* 
Last  week  my  lord  keeper  very  good-naturedly  got  out  of  a  gouty 
bed  to  present  another:  the  King  would  not  hear  him.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  keeper,  "  I  don't  come  to  petition  for  mercy  or  respite ;  but  that 
the  four  thousand  pounds  which  Lord  Ferrers  has  in  India  bonds, 
may  be  permitted  to  go  according  to  his  disposition  of  it  to  his  mis- 
tress, children,  and  the  family  of  the  murdered  man."  "  With  all  my 
heart,"  said  the  King,  **  I  have  no  objection ;  but  I  will  have  no  mes- 
sage carried  to  him  from  me."  However,  this  grace  was  notified  to 
him  and  gave  him  ereat  satisfaction :  but  unfortunately  it  now  ap- 
pears to  be  law,  that  it  is  forfeited  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where 
the  fact  was  committed ;  though  when  my  Lord  Hardwicke  was  told 
that  he  had  disposed  of  it,  he  said,  to  be  sure  he  may  before  con- 
viction. 

Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,*  offered  his  service  to  him :  he 
thanked  the  Bishop,  but  said,  as  his  own  brother  was  a  clergyman,  he 
chose  to  have  him.  Yet  he  had  another  relation  who  has  been  much 
more  busy  about  his  repentance.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
ever  heard  that  one  of  the  singular  characters  here  is  a  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,^  aunt  of  Lord  Ferrers.  She  is  the  Saint  Theresa  of  the 
Methodists.  Judge  how  violent  bigotry  must  be  in  such  mad  blood  I 
The  Earl,  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  a  convert,  let  her  visit  him,  and 
often  sent  for  her,  as  it  was  more  company ;  but  he  grew  sick  of  her, 
and  complained  that  she  was  enough  to  provoke  any  body.  She  made 
her  suffragan,  Whitfield,  pray  for  and  preach  about  him,  and  that 
impertinent  fellow  told  his  enthusiasts  in  his  sermon,  that  my  Lord's 
heart  was  stone.  The  earl  wanted  much  to  see  his  mistress :  my 
Lord  Cornwallis,  as  simple  an  old  woman  as  my  Lady  Huntingdon 
herself,  consulted  her  whether  he  should  permit  it.  •*0h!  by  no 
means;  it  would  be  letting  him  die  in  adultery  !"  In  one  thing  she 
was  more  sensible.  He  resolved  not  to  lake  leave  of  his  children,  four 
girls,  but  on  the  scaffold,  and  then  to  read  to  them  a  paper  he  had 
drawn  up,  very  bitter  on  the  family  of  Meredith,  and  on  tne  House  of 
Lords  for  the  first  transaction.  This  my  Lady  Huntingdon  persuaded 
him  to  drop,  and  he  took  leave  of  his  children  the  day  before.  He 
wrote  two  letters  in  the  preceding  week  to  Lord  Cornwallis  on  some 

*  Zachariah  Pe&rce,  translated  from  the  see  of  Bangfor  in  1756.  He  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  later  in  life,  in  the  year  1768,  finding  himself  growing  infirm,  he  presented  to 
the  world  the  rare  instance  of  disinterestedness,  of  wishing  to  resigii  all  his  pieces  of  pre- 
ferment.  These  consisted  of  the  deanery  of  Westminster  and  bishopric  of  Rochester. 
The  deanery  he  gave  up,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  bishopric,  which  was  said, 
a  a  peerage,  to  be  inalienable. — ^D. 

^  Lady  Selina  Shirley,  daughter  of  an  Earl  of  Ferrers.  (Selina  Shirley,  second 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Washington  Earl  Ferrers,  and  widow  of  Theophilus  Haslin^^ 
ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  She  was  the  peculiar  patroness  of  enthusiasts  of  all  sorts  in 
religiaii«*-D.) 
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of  these  requests :  they  were  cool  and  rational,  and  concluded  with 
desirihg  him  not  to  mind  the  absurd  requests  of  his  (Lord  Ferrers's) 
family  in  his  behalf.  On  the  last  morning  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
wedding  clothes,  and  said,  he  thought  this,  at  least,  as  good  an  occa- 
sion of  putting  them  on  as  that  for  which  they  were  first  made.  He 
wore  them  to  Tyburn.  This  marked  the  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.  His  mother  wrote  to  his  wife  in  a  weak  angry  style,  telling 
her  to  intercede  for  him  as  her  duty,  and  to  swear  to  his  madness. 
But  this  was  not  so  easy;  in  all  her  cause  before  the  Lords,  she  had 
persisted  that  he  was  not  mad. 

Sir  William  Meredith,  and  even  Lady  Huntingdon  had  prophesied 
that  his  courage  would  fail  him  at  last,  and  had  so  much  foundation, 
that  it  is  certain  Lord  Ferrers  had  often  been  beat: — but  the  Metho- 
dists were  to  get  no  honour  by  him.  His  courage  rose  whei-e  it  was 
most  likely  to  fail, — an  unlucky  circumstance  to  prophets,  especially 
when  they  have  had  the  prudence  to  have  all  kind  of  probabilty  on 
their  side.  Even  an  awful  procession  of  above  two  hours,  with  that 
mixture  of  pageantry,  shame,  and  ignominy,  nay,  and  of  delay,  could 
not  dismount  his  resolution.  He  set  out  from  the  Tower  at  nine, 
amidst  crowds,  thousands.  First  went  a  string  of  constables ;  then 
one  of  the  sherifls,  in  his  chariot  and  six,  the  horses  dressed  with 
ribands;  next  Lord  Ferrers,  in  his  own  landau  and  six,  his  coachman 
crying  all  the  way;  guards  at  each  side;  the  other  sherifPs  chariot 
followed  empty,  with  a  mourning  coach-and-six,  a  hearse,  and  the 
Horse  Guards.  Observe,  that  the  empty  chariot  was  that  of  the 
other  sheriff,  who  was  in  the  coach  with  the  prisoner,  and  who  was 
Vaillant,  the  French  bookseller  in  the  Strand.  How  will  you  decipher 
all  these  strange  circumstances  to  Florentines  T  A  bookseller  in  robes 
and  in  mourning,  sitting  as  a  magistrate  by  the  side  of  the  Earl ;  and 
in  the  evening,  every  body  going  to  Vaillant's  shop  to  hear  the  par- 
ticulars. I  wrote  to  him,  as  he  serves  me,  for  the  account:  but  he 
intends  to  print  it,  and  I  will  send  it  you  with  some  other  things,  and 
the  trial.  Lord  Ferrers  at  first  talked  on  indifferent  matters,  and 
observing  the  prodigious  confluence  of  people,  (the  blind  was  drawn 
up  on  his  side,)  he  said, — "  But  they  never  saw  a  lord  hanged,  and 
perhaps  will  never  see  another."  One  of  the  dragoons  was  thrown 
by  his  horse's  leg  entangling  in  the  hind  wheel :  Lord  Ferrers  expessed 
much  concern,  and  said,  "  I  hope  there  will  be  no  death  to-day  but 
mine,"  and  was  pleased  when  Vaillant  told  him  the  man  was  not 
hurt  Vaillant  made  excuses  to  him  on  his  office.  "  On  the  contrary," 
said  the  Earl,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  feared  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  the  duty  might  make  you  depute  your  under-sheriff.  As  you 
are  so  good  as  to  execute  it  yourself,  I  am  persuaded  the  dreadful 
apparatus  will  be  conducted  with  more  expedition."  The  chaplain  of 
the  Tower,  who  sat  backwards,  then  thought  it  his  turn  to  speak,  and 
began  to  talk  on  religion ;  but  Lord  Ferrers  received  it  impatiently. 
However,  the  chaplain  persevered,  and  said,  he  wished  to  bring  his 
lordship  to  some  confession  or  acknowledgment  of  contrition  for  a 
crime  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  wished  him  to 
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endeavour  to  do  whatever  conld  be  done  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
Earl  replied,  "  He  bad  done  every  thing  he  proposed  to  do  with 
regard  to  God  and  man ;  and  as  to  discourses  on  religion,  you  and  I, 
Sir/'  said  lie  to  the  clergyman,  "  shall  probably  not  agree  on  that 
subject.  The  passage  is  very  short:  you  will  not  have  time  to  con- 
vince me,  nor  I  to  refute  you;  it  cannot  be  ended  before  we  arrive." 
The  clergyman  still  insisted,  and  urged,  that,  at  least,  the  world 
woald  expect  some  satisfaction.  Lord  Ferrers  replied,  with  some 
impatience,  "  Sir,  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  world  7  I  am  going  to 
pay  a  forfeit  life,  which  my  country  has  thought  proper  to  take  from 
me — what  do  I  care  now  what  the  world  thinks  of  me  ?  But,  Sir,  since 
you  do  desire  some  confession,  I  will  confess  one  thing  to  you ;  I  do 
believe  there  is  a  God.  As  to  modes  of  worship,  we  had  better  not 
talk  on  them.    I  always  thought  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  wrong  to 

Publish  his  notions  on  religion :  I  will  not  fall  into  the  same  error.'' 
^he  chaplain,  seeing  sensibly  that  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  more 
attempts,  contented  himself  with  representing  to  him,  that  it  would  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  calling,  and  that  even  decency  required,  that 
some  prayer  should  be  used  on  the  scaffold,  and  asked  his  leave,  at  least 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  there.  Lord  Ferrers  replied,  "  I  always 
thought  it  a  good  prayer ;  you  may  use  it  if  you  please." 

While  these  discourses  were  passing,  the  procession  was  stopped 
by  the  crowd.  The  Earl  said  he  was  dry,  and  wished  for  some  wine 
and  water.  The  Sheriff  said,  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refuse 
him.  By  late  regulations  they  were  enjoined  not  to  let  prisoners 
drink  from  the  place  of  imprisonment  to  that  of  execution,  as  great 
indecencies  had  been  formerly  committed  by  the  lower  species  of  cri- 
minals getting  drunk;  "And  thouch,"  said  he,  "my  Lord,  I  might 
think  myself  excusable  in  overlooxing  this  order  out  of  regard  to  a 
person  of  your  I^ordship's  rank,  yet  there  is  another  reason  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  weigh  with  you ; — your  Lordship  is  sensible  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  crowd;  we  must  draw  up  to  some  tavern;  the  confluence 
would  be  so  great,  that  it  would  delay  the  expedition  which  your 
Lordship  seems  so  much  to  desire."  He  replied,  he  was  satisfied, 
adding,—"  Then  I  must  be  content  with  this,"  and  took  some  pigtail 
tobacco  out  of  his  pocket.  As  they  went  on,  a  letter  was  thrown 
into  his  coach ;  it  was  from  his  mistress,  to  tell  him,  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  crowd,  for  her  to  get  up  to  the  spot  were  he  had  appointed 
her  to  meet  and  take  leave  of  him,  but  that  she  was  in  a  hackney- 
coach  of  such  a  number.  He  begged  Vaillant  to  order  his  ofBcei's  to 
try  to  get  the  hackney-coach  up  to  his.  "  My  Lord,"  said  Vaillant, 
"  you  have  behaved  so  well  hitherto,  that  I  think  it  is  pity  to  venture 
unmanning  yourself."  He  was  struck,  and  was  satisfied  without 
seeing  her.  As  they  drew  nigh,  he  said,  "  I  perceive  we  are  almost 
arrived;  it  is  time  to  do  what  little  more  I  nave  to  do;"  and  then 
taking  out  his  watch,  gave  it  to  Vaillant,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  as  a 
mark  of  his  gratitude  for  his  kind  behaviour,  adding,  "  It  is  scarce 
worth  your  acceptance ;  but  I  have  nothing  else ;  it  is  a  stop-watch, 
and  a  pretty  accurate  one."  He  gave  five  guineas  to  the  chaplain, 
vou  III.  6 
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and  took  out  as  much  for  the  executioner.  Then  pving  Vaillant  a 
pocket-book,  he  begged  him  to  deliver  it  to  Mrs.  Clifford  his  mistress, 
with  what  it  contained,  and  with  his  most  tender  regards,  saying, 
"  The  key  of  it  is  to  the  watch,  but  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  much 
a  gentleman  to  open  it"  He  destined  the  remainder  of  the  money  in 
his  purse  to  the  same  person,  and  with  the  same  tender  regards. 

When  they  came  to  Tyburn,  his  coach  was  detained  some  minutes 
by  the  conflux  of  people ;  but  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  he 
stepped  out  readily  and  mounted  the  scaffold :  it  was  hung  with  black, 
by  the  undertaker,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  family.  Under  the  gallows 
was  a  new  invented  stage,  to  be  struck  from  unaer  him.  He  showed 
no  kind  of  fear  or  discomposure,  only  just  looking  at  the  gallows  with 
a  slight  motion  of  dissatisfaction.  He  said  little,  kneeled  for  a  moment 
to  the  prayer,  said,  •*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  me  my 
errors,"  and  immediately  mounted  the  upper  stage.  He  had  come 
pinioned  with  a  black  sash,  and  was  unwilling  to  have  his  hands  tied, 
or  his  face  covered,  but  was  persuaded  to  both.  When  the  rope  was 
put  round  his  neck,  he  turned  pale,  but  recovered  his  countenance 
instantly,  and  was  but  seven  minutes  from  leaving  the  coach,  to  the 
signal  given  for  striking  the  stage.  As  the  machine  was  new,  they 
were  not  ready  at  it :  his  toes  touched  it,  and  he  suffered  a  little, 
having  had  time,  by  their  bungling,  to  raise  his  cap ;  but  the  execu- 
tioner pulled  it  down  again,  and  they  pulled  his  legs,  so  that  he  was 
soon  out  of  pain,  and  quite  dead  in  four  minutes.  He  desired  not  to 
be  stripped  and  exposed,  and  Vaillant  promised  him,  though  his 
clothes  must  be  taken  off,  that  his  shirt  should  not.  This  decency 
ended  with  him:  the  sheriffs  fell  to  eating  and  drinking  on  the  scaffold, 
and  helped  up  one  of  their  friends  to  drink  with  them,  as  he  was  still 
hanging,  which  he  did  for  above  an  hour,  and  then  was  conveyed 
back  with  the  same  pomp  to  Surgeons*  Hall,  to  be  dissected.  The 
executioners  fought  for  the  rope,  and  the  one  who  lost  it  cried.  The 
mob  tore  off  the  black  cloth  as  relics ;  but  the  universal  crowd  behaved 
with  great  decency  and  admiration,  as  they  well  might;  for  sure  no 
exit  was  ever  made  with  more  sensible  resolution  and  with  less 
ostentation. 

If  I  have  tired  you  by  this  long  narrative,  you  feel  differently  from 
me.  The  man,  the  manners  of  the  country,  the  justice  of  so  great 
and  curious  a  nation,  all  to  me  seem  striking,  and  must,  I  believe,  do 
more  so  to  you,  who  have  been  absent  long  enough  to  read  of  your 
own  country  as  history. 

I  have  run  into  so  much  paper,  that  I  am  ashamed  at  going  on, 
but  having  a  bit  left,  I  must  say  a  few  more  words.  The  other  pri- 
soner, from  whom  the  mob  had  promised  themselves  more  entertain- 
ment, is  gone  into  the  country,  having  been  forbid  the  court,  with 
some  barbarous  additions  to  the  sentence,  as  you  will  see  in  the 
papers.  It  was  notified,  too,  to  the  second  court,'  who  have  had  the 
prudence  to  countenance  him  no  longer.     The  third  prisoner,  and 

•  The  Prince  of  Wales's. 
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9ecx>nd  madman,  Lord  Charles  Hay,  is  luckily  dead,  and  has  saved 
much  trouble. 

Have  you  seen  the  works  of  the  philosopher  of  Sans  Souci,  or 
rather  of  the  man  who  is  no  philosopher,  and  who  had  more  Souci 
than  any  man  now  in  Europe  ?  How  contemptible  they  are !  Misera- 
ble poetiy;  not  a  new  thought,  nor  an  old  one  newly  expressed.*  I 
say  nothing  of  the  folly  of  publishing  his  aversion  to  the  English,  at 
the  very  lime  they  are  ruining  themselves  for  him ;  nor  of  the  greater 
folly  of  his  irreligion.  The  epistle  to  Keith  is  puerile  and  shocking. 
He  is  not  so  sensible  as  Lord  Ferrers,  who  did  not  think  such  senti- 
ments ought  to  be  published.  His  Majesty  could  not  resist  the  vanity 
of  showing  how  disengaged  he  can  be  even  at  this  time. 

I  am  going  to  give  a  letter  for  you  to  Strange,  the  engraver,  who 
is  going  to  visit  Italy.  He  is  a  very  first-rate  artist,  and  by  far  our 
best.  Pray  countenance  him,  though  you  will  not  approve  his  politics.^ 
I  believe  Albano®  is  his  Loretto. 

I  shall  finish  this  vast  volume  with  a  very  good  story,  though  not 
so  authentic  as  my  sheriiTs.  It  is  said  that  General  Clive's  father  has 
been  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  notify,  that  if  the  government  will  send  his  son 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  a  certain  number  of  ships,  the 
keazen-born  general  knows  of  a  part  of  India,  where  such  treasures 
are  buried,  that  he  will  engage  to  send  over  enough  to  pay  the  national 
debt.  **0h!"  said  the  minister,  'uhat  is  too  much;  fifty  millions 
would  be  sufficient."  Clive  insisted  on  the  hundred  millions, — Pitt, 
that  half  would  do  as  well.  "  Lord,  Sir  I"  said  the  old  man,  "con- 
sider, if  your  administration  lasts,  the  national  debt  will  soon  be  two 
hundred  millions."    Good  night  for  a  twelvemonth ! 


TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.d 

Arlington  Street,  May  15, 1760. 

Sir, 

I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  your  obliging  kindness  in  sending  me  for 
Mr.  Gray  the  account  of  Erse  poetry,  even  at  a  time  when  you  were 
so  much  out  of  order.  That  indisposition  I  hope  is  entirely  removed, 
and  your  health  perfectly  re-established.  Mr.  Gray  is  very  thankful 
for  the  information.* 

*  **  The  town  are  reading  the  King  ofProflsia's  poetry,  and  I  have  done  like  the  town; 
the^  do  not  eeem  so  sick  of  it  as  I  am.  It  is  all  the  scum  of  Voltaire  and  Bolingbroke, 
the  crambe  reeoeta  of  our  worst  freethinkers  tossed  up  in  Grerman-French  rhjme.**  Gray, 
roh  iiL  p.  241. 

^  Strange  was  a  confirmed  Jacobite. 

c  The  residence  of  the  Pretender.  ^  Now  first  eoUeoted. 

*  The  following  is  Cray's  description  of  these  poems,  in  a  letter  to  Wharton. — **  I  am 
ffooe  mad  about  Uiem.  They  are  said  to  be  translations  (literal  and  in  prose)  from  the 
Erse  tongue,  done  by  one  Macpherson,  a  young  clergyman  in  the  Highlands.  He  means 
to  publish  a  collection  he  has  of  these  specimens  of  antiquity ;  but  wnat  plagues  me  is,  I 
cannot  come  at  any  certaintT  on  that  head.  I  was  so  struck,  so  exiasU^  with  their  infinite 
beauty,  that  I  writ  into  Scotland  to  make  a  thousand  inquiries.    The  letters  I  have  in 
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I  have  lately  bought,  intending  it  for  Dr.  Robertson,  a  Spanish  MS. 
called  '•  Annals  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  Alitor,  Francisco  Lopez  de 
Gornara."  As  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  the  least  merit  in  my  purchase.  It  is  not  very 
long;  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  convey  it,  I  will  send  it  to  him. 

We  have  nothing  new  but  some  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  by  Lord 
Lyttelton.  I  cannot  say  they  are  very  lively  or  striking.  The  best, 
I  think,  relates  to  your  country,  and  is  written  with  a  very  good 
design ;  an  intention  of  removing  all  prejudices  and  disunion  between 
the  two  parts  of  our  island.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  book  is  liked 
in  general,  for  it  appears  but  this  moment. 

You  have  seen,  to  be  sure,  the  King  of  Prussia's  Poems.  If  he 
intended  to  raise  the  glory  of  his  military  capacity  by  depressing  his 
literary  talents,  he  could  not,  I  think,  have  succeeded  better.  One 
would  think  a  man  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing  but  the  magnifi- 
cence of  vast  armies,  and  to  the  tumult  of  drums  and  trumpets,  who 
is  incapable  of  seeing  that  God  is  as  great  in  the  most  minute  parts 
of  creation  as  in  the  most  enormous.  His  Majesty  does  not  seem  to 
admire  a  mite,  unless  it  is  magnified  by  a  Brobdignag  microscope  I 
While  he  is  struggling  with  the  force  of  three  empires,  he  fancies 
that  it  adds  to  his  glory  to  be  unbent  enough  to  contend  for  laurels 
with  the  triflers  of  a  French  Parnassus  1    Adieu !  Sir. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Smwberry  HiU,  May  34, 1760. 

Well  !  at  last  Sisson's  machine  sets  out — but,  my  dear  Sir,  how 
you  still  talk  of  him !  You  seem  to  think  him  as  grave  and  learned 
as  a  professor  of  Bologna — why,  he  is  an  errant,  low,  indigent  me- 
chanic, and  however  Dr.  Perelli  found  him  out,  is  a  shuffling  knave, 
and  I  fear  no  fitter  to  execute  his  orders  than  to  write  the  letter  you 
expect  Then  there  was  my  ignorance  and  your  brother  James's 
ignorance  to  be  thrown  into  the  account.  For  the  drawing,  Sisson 
says  Dr.  Perelli  has  the  description  of  it  already;  however,  I  have 
insisted  on  his  making  a  reference  to  that  description  in  a  scrawl  we 

return  are  ill- wrote,  ill-reasoned,  unsatisfactory,  calculated  (one  would  imaj^ine)  to  deceive 
one,  and  jet  not  cunning  enough  to  do  it  cleverly :  in  short,  the  whole  external  evidence 
would  make  one  believe  these  fragments  (for  so  he  calls  them,  though  nothing  can  be 
more  entire)  counterfeit ;  but  the  internal  is  so  strong  on  the  other  side,  that  I  am  resolved 
to  believe  them  genuine,  spite  of  tlie  devil  and  the  kirk.  It  is  impossible  to  convince  me, 
that  they^  were  invented  by  the  same  man  that  writes  me  these  letters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  suppose,  if  they  are  original,  that  be  should  be  able  to  trans- 
late  them  so  admirably.  In  short,  this  man  is  the  very  demon  of  poetry,  or  he  has 
lighted  on  a  treasure  hid  for  ages.*'  In  another  letter,  he  says, — **A9  to  their  authenti- 
city,  I  have  many  enquiries,  and  have  lately  procured  a  letter  from  Mr.  David  Hume,  the 
historian,  which  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  met  with  on  that  subject 
He  says,  *  Certain  it  is,  that  these  poems  are  in  every  body's  mouth  in  the  Highlands, 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  are  of  an  age  beyond  all  memory  and 
Uadition.'  »•    Works  vol.  iii.  pp.  249,  257.— E. 
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have  with  much  ado  extorted  from  him.  I  pray  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
that  the  machine  may  answer :  it  costs,  the  stars  know  what !  The 
whole  charge  comes  to  upwards  of  threescore  pounds!  He  had 
received  twenty  pounds,  and  yet  was  so  necessitous,  that  on  our  hesi- 
tating, he  wrote  me  a  most  impertinent  letter  for  his  money.  I  dreaded 
at  first  undertaking  a  commission  for  which  I  was  so  unqualified,  and 
though  I  have  done  all  I  could,  I  fear  you  and  your  friend  will  be  but 
ill  satisfied. 

Along  with  the  machine  I  have  sent  you  some  new  books ;  Lord 
George's  trial,  Lord  Ferrers's,  and  the  account  of  him ;  a  fashionable 
thing  called  Tristram  Shandy,  and  my  Lord  Lyttelton's  new  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  or  rather  Dead  Dialogues ;  and  something  less  valuable 
still  than  any  of  these,  but  which  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  despise; 
it  is  my  own  print,  done  from  a  picture  that  is  reckoned  very  like — 
you  must  allow  for  the  difference  that  twenty  years  since  you  saw  me 
have  made.  That  wonderful  creature  Lord  Ferrers,  of  whom  I  told 
you  so  much  in  my  last,  and  with  whom  I  am  not  going  to  plague 
you  much  more,  made  one  of  his  keepers  read  Hamlet  to  him  the 
night  before  his  death  after  he  was  in  bed — paid  all  his  bills  in  the 
morning  as  if  leaving  an  inn,  and  half  an  hour  before  the  sheriffs 
fetched  him,  corrected  some  verses  he  had  written  in  the  Tower  in 
imitation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  epitaph,  dubius  sed  nan  tm^ 
vrobus  vixL^  What  a  noble  author  have  I  here  to  add  to  my  Cata- 
logue! For  the  other  noble  author,  Lord  Lyttelton,  you  will  find  his 
work  paltry  enough ;  the  style,  a  mixture  of  bombast,  poetry,  and 
vulgarisms.  Nothing  new  in  the  composition,  except  making  people 
talk  out  of  character  is  so.  Then  he  loves  changing  sides  so  much, 
that  he  makes  Lord  Falkland  and  Hampden  cross  over  and  figure  in 
like  people  in  a  country  dance ;  not  to  mention  their  guardian  angels, 
who  deserve  to  be  hanged  for  murder.  He  is  angry  too  at  Swift, 
Lucian,  and  Rabelais,  as  if  they  had  laughed  at  him  of  all  men  living, 
and  he  seems  to  wish  that  one  would  read  the  last's  Dissertatio  i  on 
Hippocrates  instead  of  his  History  of  PantagrueL  But  I  blame  him 
most,  when  he  was  satirizing  too  free  writers,  for  praising  the  King 
of  Prussia's  poetry,  to  which  any  thinj^  of  Bayle  is  harmless.  I  like 
best  the  Dialc^ue  between  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  the  character  of  his  own  first  wife  under  that  of  Penelope.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  Pericles  is  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  have  had  much  conversation  with  your  brother  James,  and  intend 
to  have  more  with  your  eldest,  about  your  nephew.  He  is  a  sweet 
boy,  and  has  all  the  goodness  of  dear  Gal.  and  dear  you  in  his  coun- 
tenance. They  have  sent  him  to. Cambridge  under  that  interested 
hog  the  Bishop  of  Chester,^  and  propose  to  keep  him  there  three 

*  The  following  veraes  aro  said  to  hare  been  found  in  Latd  Ferren's  apartment  in  the 
Tower: 

**  In  doabt  I  lived,  in  doubt  I  die, 
Yet  stand  prepared  the  vast  abyss  to  tr  j. 
And  undismay'd  expect  eternity  !'^ — £. 

^  Dr.  Edmund  Keene,  brother  of  Sir  Benjamin,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely. 

6* 
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years.  Their  apprehension  seems  to  be  of  his  growing  a  fine  gentle- 
man. I  could  not  help  saying,  •*  Why,  is  he  not  to  be  one  V*  My 
wish  is  to  have  him  with  you — what  an  opportunity  of  his  learning 
the  world  and  business  under  such  a  tutor  and  such  a  parent !  Oh ! 
but  they  think  he  will  dress  and  run  into  diversions.  I  tried  to  con- 
vince them  that  of  all  spots  upon  earth  dress  is  least  necessary  at 
Florence,  and  where  one  can  least  divert  oneself.  I  am  answered 
with  the  necessity  of  Latin  and  mathematics — the  one  soon  forgot, 
the  other  never  got  to  any  purpose.  I  cannot  bear  his  losing  the 
advantage  of  being  brought  up  by  you,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a  situation,  and  where  he  may  learn  in  perfection  living  lan- 
guages, never  attained  after  twenty.  I  am  so  earnest  on  this,  for  I 
doat  on  him  for  dear  Gal.'s  sake,  that  I  will  insist  to  rudeness  on  his 
remaining  at  Cambridge  but  two  years ;  and  before  that  time  you 
shall  v^rite  to  second  my  motions. 

The  Parliament  is  up,  and  news  are  gone  out  of  town :  I  expect 
none  but  what  we  receive  from  Germany.  As  to  the  Pretender,  his 
life  or  death  makes  no  impression  here.  When  a  real  King  is  so  soon 
forgot,  how  should  an  imaginary  one  be  remembered  ?  Besides,  since 
Jacobites  have  found  the  way  to  St.  James's,  it  is  grown  so  much  the 
fashion  to  worship  Kings,  that  people  don't  send  their  adorations  so 
far  as  Rome.  He  at  Kensington  is  likely  long  to  outlast  his  old  rival 
The  spring  is  far  from  warm,  yet  he  wears  a  silk  coat  and  has  left 
off  fires. 

Thank  you  for  the  entertaining  history  of  the  Pope  and  the  Genoese. 
I  am  flounced  again  into  building — a  round  tower,  gallery,  cloister, 
and  chapel,  all  starting  up — if  I  am  forced  to  run  away  by  ruining 
myself,  I  will  come  to  Florence,  steal  'your  nephew,  and  bring  him 
with  me.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  HiU,  June  7, 1760. 

Mr  DEAR  Lord, 

When  at  my  time  of  day  one  can  think  a  ball  worth  going  to 
Ix)ndon  for  on  purpose,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  am  childish  enough 
to  write  an  account  of  it  I  could  give  a  better  reason,  your  bidding 
me  send  you  any  news ;  but  I  scorn  a  good  reason  when  I  am  idle 
enough  to  do  any  thinff  for  a  bad  one. 

You  had  heard,  before  you  left  London,  of  Miss  Chudleigh's  in- 
tended loyalty  on  the  Prince's  birthday.  Poor  thing,  I  fear  she  has 
thrown  away  above  a  quarter's  salary  I  It  was  magnificent  and  well- 
understood — no  crowd — and  though  a  sultry  night,  one  was  not  a 
moment  incommoded.  The  court  was  illuminated  on  the  whole 
summit  of  the  wall  with  a  battlement  of  lamps ;  smaller  ones  on  every 
step,  and  a  figure  of  lanterns  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  The  virgin- 
mistress  began  the  ball  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
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pale  blue  watered  tabby,  which,  as  I  told  him,  if  he  danced  much, 
would  soon  be  tabby  all  over,  like  the  man's  advertisement;"  but 
nobody  did  dance  much.  There  was  a  new  Miss  Bishop  from  Sir 
Cecil*s  endless  hoard  of  beauty  daughters,  who  is  still  prettier  than 
her  sisters.  The  new  Spanish  embassy  was  there — alas  !  Sir  Cecil 
Bishop  has  never  been  in  Spain !  Monsieur  de  Fuentes  is  a  halfpenny 
print  of  my  Lord  Huntingdon.  His  wife  homely,  but  seems  good- 
humoured  and  civil.  The  son  does  not  degenerate  from  such  high- 
born ugliness — the  daughter-in-law  was  sick,  and  they  say  is  not 
ugly,  and  has  as  good  set  of  teeth  as  one  can  have,  when  one  has  but 
two  and  those  black.  They  seem  to  have  no  curiosity,  sit  where 
they  are  placed,  and  ask  no  questions  about  so  strange  a  country. 
Indeed,  the  ambassadress  could  see  nothing ;  for  Doddin^ton^  stood 
before  her  the  whole  time,  sweating  Spanish  at  her,  of  which  it  was 
evident,  by  her  civil  nods  without  answers,  she  did  understand  a 
word.  She  speaks  bad  French,  danced  a  bad  minuet,  and  went  away 
— though  there  was  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  for  their  supper, 
as  it  was  a  fast — but  being  the  octave  of  their  fete-dieuj  they  dared 
not  even  fast  plentifully.  Miss  Chudleigh  deshred  the  gamblers  would 
go  up  into  the  garret^^"  Nay,  they  are  not  garrets — it  is  only  the 
roof  of  the  house  hollowed  for  upper  servants — but  I  have  no  upper 
servants."  Every  body  ran  up :  there  is  a  low  gallery  with  book- 
cases, and  four  chambers  practised  under  the  pent  of  the  roof,  each 
hung  with  the  finest  Indian  pictures  on  different  colours,  and  with 
Chinese  chairs  of  the  same  colours.  Vases  of  flowers  in  each  for 
nosegays,  and  in  one  retired  nook  a  most  critical  couch  I 

The  lord  of  the  festival'  was  there,  and  seemed  neither  ashamed 
nor  vain  of  the  expense  of  his  pleasures.  At  supper  she  oflTered  him 
Tokay,  and  told  him  she  believed  he  would  find  ic  good.  The  supper 
was  in  two  rooms  and  very  fine,  and  on  the  sideboards,  and  even  on 
the  chairs,  were  pyramids  ^nd  troughs  of  strawberries  and  cherries ; 
you  would  have  thought  she  was  kept  by  Vertumnus.  Last  night 
my  Lady  Northumberland  lighted  up  her  garden  for  the  Spaniards : 
I  was  not  there,  having  excused  myself  for  a  headache,  which  I  had 
not,  but  ought  to  have  caught  the  night  before.  Mr.  Doddington  en- 
tertained these  Fuentes's  at  Hammersmith ;  and  to  the  shame  of  our 
nation,  while  they  were  drinking  tea  in  the  summer-house,  some  gen- 
tlemen, ay,  my  lord,  gentlemen,  went  into  the  river  and  showed  the 
ambassadress  and  her  daughter  more  than  ever  they  expected  to  see 
of  England. 

I  dare  say  you  are  sorry  for  poor  Lady  Anson.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly good-humoured,  and  did  a  thousand  good-natured  and  generous 
actions.  I  tell  you  nothing  of  the  rupture  of  Lord  Halifax's  match, 
of  which  you  must  have  heard  so  much ;  but  you  will  like  a  bon-mat 
upon  it.  They  say,  the  hundreds  of  Drury  have  got  the  better  of 
• 

*  A  Bta^maker  of  the  time,  wha  advertised  in  the  newspapers  that  he  made  stays  at 
such  a  price,  **  tabby  all  over." 
I*  Dodington  had  been  minister  in  Spain.  «  The  Duke  of  Kingfstoti. 
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the  thousands  of  Drury.*  The  pretty  Countess**  is  still  alive,  was 
thought  actually  dying  on  Tuesday  night,  and  I  think  will  go  off  very 
soon. 

I  think  there  will  soon  be  a  peace :  my  only  reason  is,  that  ev&ry 
body  seems  so  backward  at  making  war.    Adieu !  my  dear  lord ! 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Jane  20, 17^. 

Who  the  deuce  was  thinking  of  Quebec  7  America  was  like*  a 
book  one  has  read  and  done  with ;  or  at  least,  if  one  looked  at  the 
book,  one  just  recollected  that  there  was  a  supplement  promised,  to 
contain  a  chapter  on  Montreal,  the  starving  and  surrender  of  it — but 
here  are  we  oh  a  sudden  reading  our  book  backwards.  An  account 
came  two  days  ago  that  the  French  on  their  march  to  besiege  Quebec, 
had  been  attacked  by  General  Murray,  who  got  into  a  mistake  and 
a  morass,  attacked  two  bodies  that  were  joined,  when  he  hoped  to 
come  up  with  one  of  them  before  the  junction,  was  enclosed,  em- 
bogged,  and  defeated.  By  the  list*  of  officers  killed  and  wounded,  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  rueful  slaughter — the  place,  too,  I  suppose 
will  be  retaken.  The  year  1760  is  not  the  year  1759.  Added  to 
the  war  we  have  a  kind  of  plague  too,  an  epidemic  fever  and  sore 
throat :  Lady  Anson  is  dead  of  it ;  Lord  Bute  and  two  of  his  daughters 
were  in  great  danger ;  my  Lady  Waldegrave  has  had  it,  and  I  am 
mourning  for  Mrs.  Thomas  Walpole,*  who  died  of  it — you  may  ima- 
gine I  don't  come  much  to  town ;  I  had  some  business  here  to-day, 
Earticularly  with  Dagge,  whom  I  have  sent  for  to  talk  about  Sophia^ 
e  will  be  here  presently,  and  then  I  will  let  you  know  what  he  says. 

The  embassy  and  House  of  Fuentes  are  arrived — many  feasts  and 
parties  have  been  made  for  them,  but  they  do  not  like  those  out  of 
town,  and  have  excused  themselves  rather  ungraciously.  They  were 
invited  to  a  ball  last  Monday  at  Wanstead,  but  did  not  go :  yet  I 
don't  know  where  they  can  see  such  magnificence.  The  approach, 
the  coaches,  the  crowds  of  spectators  to  see  the  company  arrive,  the 
grandeur  of  the  fa9ade  and  apartments,  were  a  charming  sight ;  but 
the  town  is  so  empty  that  that  great  house  appeared  so  too.  He,  you 
know,  is  all  attention,  generosity,  and  good  breeding. 

I  must  tell  you  a  private  wo  that  has  happened  to  me  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood— Sir  William  Stanhope  bought  rope's  house  and  garden. 
The  former  was  so  small  and  bad,  one  could  not  avoid  pardoning 
his  hollowing  out  that  fragment  of  the  rock  Parnassus  into  habitable 
chambers — but  would  you  believe  it,  he  has  cut  down  the  sacred 

*  Lord  Halifax  kept  an  actress  belonnng  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  the  marriage 
broken  off  was  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Drurj,  %n  heire8s.~^E. 
^  The  Countess  of  GoTentry.    She  survived  till  the  1st  of  October.~£. 
«  Daughter  of  Sir  Gerard  Vanneck. 
^  Natural  daughter  of  Mr.  Whitehed,  mentioned  in  preceding  letters,  by  a  Florentine 
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groves  themselves !  In  short,  it  was  a  little  bit  of  ground  of  five 
acres,  inclosed  with  three  lanes,  and  seeing  nothing.  PopQ  had 
twisted  and  twirled,*and  rhymed  and  harmonized  this,  till  it  appeared 
two  or  three  sweet  little  lawns  opening  beyond  one  another,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with  thick  impenetrable  woods.  Sir  William,  by 
advice  of  his  son-in-law,*  Mr.  Ellis,  has  hacked  and  hewed  these 
groves,  wriggled  a  winding-gravel  walk  through  them  with  an  edging 
of  shrubs,  in  what  they  call  the  modern  taste,  and  in  short,  has  de- 
sired the  three  lanes  to  walk  in  again — and  now  is  forced  to  shut 
them  out  again  by  a  wall,  for  there  was  not  a  Muse  could  walk  there 
but  she  was  spied  by  every  country  fellow  that  went  by  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth. 

It  is  a  little  unlucky  for  the  Pretender  to  be  dying  just  as  the  Pope 
seems  to  design  to  take  Corsica  into  his  hands,  and  might  give  it  to 
so  faithful  a  son  of  the  church. 

I  have  heard  nothing  yet  of  Stosch. 

Presently* 

Mr.  Dagge  has  disappointed  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  of 
town,  but  I  have  writ  to  him  to  press  the  affair,  and  will  press  it,  as 
it  is  owing  to  his  negligence.  Mr.  Chute,  to  whom  I  spoke,  says  he 
told  Dagge  he  was  ready  to  be  a  trustee,  and  pressed  him  to  get  it 
concluded. 


TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.»» 

June  20th,  17G0. 

I  AM  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  the  volume  of  Erse  poetry:  all  of  it 
has  merit ;  but  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  it  the  six  descriptions  of 
night,  with  which  you  favoured  me  before,  and  which  I  like  as  much 
as  any  of  the  pieces.  I  can,  however,  by  no  means  agree  with  the 
publisher,  that  they  seem  to  be  parts  of  an  heroic  poem ;  nothing  to 
me  can  be  more  unlike.  I  should  as  soon  take  all  the  epitaphs  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  say  it  was  an  epic  poem  on  the  History  of 
England.  The  greatest  part  are  evidently  elegies;  and  though  I 
should  not  expect  a  bard  to  write  by  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  I  would 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  give  to  any  work  a  title  that  must  convey  so 
different  an  idea  to  every  common  reader.  I  could  wish,  too,  that 
the  authenticity  had  been  more  largely  stated.  A  man  who  knows 
Dr.  Blair's  characler,  will  undoubtedly  take  his  word ;  but  the  gross 
of  mankind,  considering  how  much  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  sceptical  in 
reading,  will  demand  proofs,  not  assertions. 

I  am  glad  to  find.  Sir,  that  we  agree  so  much  on  the  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead ;  indeed,  there  are  very  few  that  differ  from  us.     It  is  well 

'  Welborc  Ellis,  idlerwards  Lord  Mendip,  married  the  only  daufirhter  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Stanhope ;  in  right  of  whom  he  afterwards  enjoyed  Pope^s  vitfa  at  Twickenham. — E, 
^  Now  first  collected. 
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for  the  author,  that  none  of  his  critics  have  undertaken  to  ruin  his 
book  by  improving  it,  as  you  have  done  in  the  lively  little  specimen 
you  sent  me.  Dr.  Brown  has  v^rit  a  dull  dialogue,  called  Pericles 
and  Aristides,  which  will  have  a  different  effect  from  what  yours 
would  have.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  passages  in  Lord  Lyt- 
telton's  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  his  apologizing  for  the  moderate  go* 
vernment  of  Augustus.  A  man  who  had  exhausted  tyranny  in  the 
most  lawless  and  unjustifiable  excesses  is  to  be  excused,  because,  out 
of  weariness  or  policy,  he  grows  less  sanguinary  at  last ! 

There  is  a  little  book  coming  out,  that  will  amuse  you.  It  is  a 
new  edition  of  Isaac  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  full  of  anecdotes 
and  historic  notes.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Hawkins,'  a  very  worthy 
gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  who,  I  could  wish,  did  not  think 
angling  so  very  innocent  an  amusement.  We  cannot  live  without 
destroying  animals,  but  shall  we  torture  them  for  our  sport — sport  in 
their  destruction  1^  I  met  a  rough  officer  at  his  house  t'other  day, 
who  said  he  knew  such  a  person  was  turning  Methodist ;  for,  in  the 
middle  of  conversation,  he  rose,  and  opened  the  window  to  let  out  a 
moth.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  that  the  Methodists  had  any  prin- 
ciple so  good,  and  that  I,  who  am  certainly  not  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming one,  always  did  so  too.  One  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  I 
ever  knew,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  I  have  often  heard  declare  he  never 
killed  a  fly  willingly.  It  is  a  comfortable  reflection  to  me,  that  all 
the  victories  of  last  year  have  been  gained  since  the  suppression  of 
the  bear  garden  and  prize-fighting;  as  it  is  plain,  and  nothing  else 
-would  have  made  it  so,  that  our  valour  did  not  singly  and  solely  de- 
pend upon  those  two  universities.    Adieu  I 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY.e 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  21,  17^0. 

There  is  nothng  in  the  world  so  tiresome  as  a  person  that  always 
says  they  will  come  to  one  and  never  does ;  that  is  a  mixture  of  pro- 
mises and  excuses;  that  loves  one  better  than  anybody,  and  yet  will 
not  stir  a  step  to  see  one ;  that  likes  nothing  but  their  own  ways  and 
own  books,  and  that  thinks  the  Thames  is  not  as  charming'in  one 
place  as  another,  and  that  fancies  Strawberry  Hill  is  the  only  thing 
upon  earth  worth  living  for — all  this  you  would  say,  if  even  /  could 
make  you  peevish :  but  since  you  cannot  be  provoked,  you  see  I  am 

*  Afterwards  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knight,  the  ezecator  and  biogprapher  of  Dr.  John* 
son, — E. 

^  Lord  Byron,  like  Walpole,  had  a  mortal  dislike  to  angling,  and  describes  it  as  **  the 
cruelest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports."  Of  good  Isaac  Walton  he 
•ays, 

**  The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it** — E. 

*  Now  first  printed. 
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for  you,  and  give  myself  my  due.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  General 
Sutton^  who  was  one  day  sitting  by  my  father  at  his  dressing.  Sir 
Robert  said  to  Jones,  who  was  shaving  him,  "  John,  you  cut  me"— 
presently  aftewards,  "  John,  you  cut  me" — 'and  again,  with  the  same 
patience  or  Conway-ence^  "John,  you  cut  me."  Sutton  started  up 
and  cried,  "  By  God  !  if  he  can  bear  it,  I  can't;  if  you  cut  him 
once  more,  damn  my  blood  if  I  don't  knock  you  down  I"  My  dear 
Harry,  I  will  knock  myself  down — but  I  fear  I  shall  cut  you  again. 
I  wish  you  somno  for  the  battle  of  Quebec.  I  thought  as  much  of 
losing  the  duchies  of  Aquitainc  and  Normandy  as  Canada. 

However,  as  my  public  feeling  never  carries  me  to  any  great 
lengths  of  reflection,  I  bound  all  my  Quebecian  meditations  to  a  little 
diversion  on  George  Townshend's  absurdities.  The  Daily  Advertiser 
said  yesterday,  that  a  certain  great  officer  who  had  a  principal  share 
in  the  reduction  of  Quebec  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would 
hold  out  a  tolerable  siege.  This  great  general  has  acquainted  the 
public  to-day  in  an  advertisement  with — what  do  you  think? — not 
that  he  has  such  an  opinion,  for  he  has  no  opinion  at  all,  and  does  not 
think  that  it  can  nor  cannot  hold  out  a  siege, — but,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  was  htckily  shown  this  paragraph,  which,  however,  he  does 
not  like ;  in  the  next,  that  he  is  and  is  not  that  ^reat  general,  and  yet 
that  there  is  nobody  else  that  is ;  and,  thirdly,  lest  his  silence,  till  he 
can  proceed  in  another  manner  with  the  printer,  (and  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  manner  of  proceeding  silence  is,)  should 
induce  anybody  to  believe  the  said  paragraph,  he  finds  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  giving  the  public  his  honour,  that  there  is  no  more 
truth  in  this  paragraph  than  in  some  others  which  have  tended  to  set 
the  opinions  of  some  general  officers  together  by  the  ears — a  thing, 
however,  inconceivable,  which  he  has  shown  may  be  done,  by  the 
confusion  be  himself  has  made  in  the  King's  English.  For  his 
another  manner  with  the  printer,  I  am  impatient  to  see  how  the 
charge  will  lie  arainst  Matthew  Jenour,  the  publisher  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser, who,  without  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  has 
forcibly,  violently,  and  maliciously,  with  an  offensive  weapon  called 
a  hearsay,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  Lord  the  Kinff, 
wickedly  and  traitorously  assaulted  the  head  of  George  Townshend, 
general,  and  accused  it  of  having  an  opinion,  and  him  the  said 
George  Townshend,  has  slanderously  and  of  malice  prepense  believed 
to  be  a  great  general ;  in  short,  to  make  Townshend  easy,  I  wish,  as 
he  has  no  more  contributed  to  the  loss  of  Quebec  than  he  did  to  the 
conquest  of  it,  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  sign  this  capitulation  too ! 

There  is  a  delightful  little  French  book  come  out,  called  "  Tant 
mieux  pour  elle."  It  is  called  Cr^billoq's,  and  I  should  think  was  so. 
I  only  borrowed  it,  and  cannot  get  one ;  tant  pis  pour  vous.  By  the 
way,  I  am  not  sure  you  did  not  mention  it  to  me;  somebody  did. 

Have  you  heard  that  Miss  Pitt  has  dismissed  Lord  Buckingham  ? 
Tani  mieux  pour  lui.  She  damns  her  eyes  that  she  will  marry  some 
captain — tant  mieux  pour  elle.  I  think  the  forlorn  carl  should  match 
with  Miss  Ariadne  Drury ;  and  by  the  time  my  Lord  Halifax  has 
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had  as  many  more  children  and  sentiments  by  and  for  Miss  Falkner, 
as  he  can  contrive  lo  have,  probably  Miss  Pitt  may  be  ready  to  be 
taken  inio  keeping.     Good  night ! 

P.  S.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  in  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
Lord  Bute ;  to  whom  he  professed  to  Duncombe,  and  Middleton,  he 
has  the  greatest  obligations ;  and  when  they  pronounced  their  patient 
out  of  danger,  his  Royal  Highness  gave  to  each  of  them  a  gold 
medal  of  himself,  as  a  mark  of  his  sense  of  their  care  and  attention. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  HiU,  June  28, 1760. 

The  devil  is  in  people  for  fidgetting  about !  They  can  neither  be 
quiet  in  their  own  houses,  nor  let  others  be  at  peace  in  theirs !  Have 
not  they  enough  of  one  another  in  winter,  but  they  must  cuddle  in 
summer  too?  For  your  part,  you  are  a  very  priest:  the  moment 
one  repents,  you  are  for  turning  it  to  account.  I  wish  you  was  in 
camp — never  will  I  pity  you  again.  How  did  you  complain  when 
you  was  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  and  I  don't  know  where, 
that  you  could  never  enjoy  Park-place!  Now  you  have  a  whole 
summer  to  yourself,  and  you  are  as  junkettaceous  as  my  Lady  North- 
umberland. Pray,  what  horse-race  do  you  go  to  next  ?  For  my 
fart,  I  can't  afford  to  lead  such  a  life :  I  have  Conway-papers  to  sort ; 
have  lives  of  the  painters  to  write;  I  have  my  prints  to  paste,  my 
house  to  build,  and  every  thing  in  the  world  to  tell  posterity.  How 
am  I  to  find  time  for  all  this  ?  I  am  past  forty,  and  may  not  have 
above  as  many  more  to  live ;  and  here  I  am  to  go  here  and  to  go 
there — ^well,  I  will  meet  you  at  Chaffont  on  Thursday ;  but  I  posi- 
tively will  stay  but  one  night.  I  have  settled  with  your  brother  that 
we  will  be  at  Oxford  on  the  13th  of  July,  as  Lord  Beauchamp  is  only 
loose  from  the  12th  to  the  20th.  I  will  be  at  Park-place  on  the  12th, 
and  we  will  go  together  the  next  day.  If  this  is  too  early  for  you, 
we  may  put  it  off  to  the  15th  :  determine  by  Thursday,  and  one  of 
us  will  write  to  Lord  Hertford. 

Well !  Quebec'  is  come  to  life  again.  Last  night  I  went  to  see  the 
Holdernesses,  who  by  the  way  are  in  raptures  with  Park — in  Sion- 
lane ;  as  Gibber  says  of  the  Revolution,  I  met  the  Raising  of  the 
Siege ;  that  is,  I  met  my  lady  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  a  Manks 
horse  thirteen  little  fingers  high,  with  Lady  Emily : 

et  nbi  Countess 
Ne  plaoeat,  ma'amselle  corru  portatnr  eodem — 

*  Quebec  was  besieijred  by  tiie  French  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  with  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  assisted  by  a  naval 
force.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  by  General  Murrapr,  who  was  supported  by  Lord 
Colville  and  the  fleet  under  his  command ;  and  on  tlie  ni^ht  of  the  16th  of  May  raised 
the  siege  very  precipitately,  leaving  their  cannon,  small  arms,  stores,  &.c  behind 
them.-^ 
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Mr.  Milbank  was  walking  in  ovation  by  himself  after  the  car ;  and 
they  were  going  to  see  the  bonfire  at  the  alehouse  at  the  corner. 
The  whole  procession  returned  with  me;  and  from  the  countess's 
dressing-room  we  saw  a  battery  fired  before  the  house,  the  mob 
crying,  •*  God  bless  the  good  news !" — These  are  all  the  particulars  I 
know  of  the  siege :  my  lord  would  have  showed  me  the  journal,  but 
we  amused  ourselves  much  better  in  going  to  eat  peaches  from  the 
new  Dutch  stoves. 

The  rain  is  come  indeed,  and  my  grass  is  as  gi'een  as  grass ;  but 
all  my  hay  has  been  cut  and  soaking  this  week,  and  I  am  too  much 
in  the  fashion  not  to  have  given  up  gardening  for  farming ;  as  next  I 
si^pose  we  shall  farming,  and  turn  graziers  and  hogdrivers. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  Semele  as  my  Lady  Stormont*  brought  to 
bed  in  flames.  I  hope  Miss  Bacchus  Murray  will  not  carry  the 
resemblance  through,  and  love  drinking  like  a  Pole.  My  Lady 
Lyttciton  is  at  Mr.  Garrick's,  and  they  were  to  have  breakfasted 
here  this  mornine;  but  somehow  or  other  they  have  changed  their 
mind.     Good  night ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawbeny  I£1I,  Joly  4, 1760. 

I  AM  this  minute  returned  from  ChafTont,  where  I  have  been  these 
two  days.  Mr.  Conway,  Lady  Ailesbury,  Lady  Lyttelton,  and  Mrs. 
Shirley  are  there ;  and  Lady  Mary  is  going  to  add  to  the  number 
again.  The  house  and  grounds  are  still  in  the  same  dislocated  condi- 
tion; in  short,  they  finish  nothing  but  children;  even  Mr.  Bentley's 
Gothic  stable,  which  I  call  Houynhm  castle,  is  not  roughcast  yet. 
We  went  to  see  More-park,  but  I  was  not  much  struck  with  it,  after 
all  the  miracles  I  had  heard  Brown  had  performed  there.  He  has 
undulated  the  horizon  in  so  many  artificial  mole-hills,  that  it  is  full  as 
unnatural  as  if  it  was  drawn  with  a  rule  and  compasses.  Nothing  is 
done  to  the  house;  there  are  not  even  chairs  in  the  ^eat  apartment. 
My  Lord  Anson  is  more  slatternly  than  the  Churchills,  and  does  not 
even  finish  children.  I  am  going  to  write  to  Lord  Beauchamp,  that 
I  shall  be  at  Oxford  on  the  16th,  where  I  depend  upon  meeting  you. 
I  design  to  see  Blenheim,  and  Rousham,  (is  not  ttiat  the  name  of 
Dormer's  ?)  and  Althorp,  and  Drayton,  before  I  return — but  don't  be 
frightened,  I  don't  propose  to  drag  you  to  all  or  any  of  these,  if  you 
don't  like  it. 

Mr.  Bentley  has  sketched  a  very  pretty  Gothic  room  for  Lord 
Holderness,  and  orders  are  gone  to  execute  it  directly  in  Yorkshire. 
The  first  draught  was  Mason's;  but  as  he  does  not  pretend  to  much 
skill,  we  were  desired  to  correct  it  I  say  we,  for  I  chose  the  orna- 
ments.    Adieu !    Yours  ever. 

•  See  ToL  ii.  p.  513.— E. 
VOL.  IIL  7 
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P.  S.  My  Lady  Ailesbury  has  been  much  diverted,  and  so  will  you 
too.  Gray  is  in  their  neighbourhood.  My  Lady  Carlisle  says,  ^  he 
is  extremely  like  me  in  his  manner."  They  went  a  party  to  dine  on 
a  cold  loaf,  and  passed  the  day ;  Lady  A.  protests  ne  never  opened 
his  lips  but  once,  and  then  only  said,  **  Yes,  my  lady,  I  believe  so.'** 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  July  7, 1780. 

I  SHALL  write  you  but  a  short  letter  myself,  because  I  make  your 
brother,  who  has  this  moment  been  here,  write  to-night  with  all  the 
particulars  relating  to  the  machine.  The  ten  guineas  are  included  in 
the  sixty ;  and  the  ship,  which  is  not  yet  sailed,  is  insured.  My  dear 
child,  don't  think  of  making  me  any  excuses  about  employing  me ;  I 
owe  you  any  trouble  sure  that  I  can  possibly  undertake,  and  do  it 
most  gladly ;  in  this  one  instance  I  was  sorry  you  had  pitched  upon 
me,  because  it  was  entirely  out  of  my  sphere,  and  I  could  not  even 
judge  whether  I  had  served  you  well  or  not.  I  am  here  again  waiting 
for  Dagge,  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  see  than  a  minister ;  he  dis- 
appointed me  last  time,  but  writ  to  me  afterwards  that  he  would 
immediately  settle  the  affair  for  poor  Sophia. 

Quebec,  you  know,  is  saved ;  but  our  German  histories  don't  go  on 
so  well  as  our  American.  Fouquet  is  beat,  and  has  lost  five  out  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  after  maintaining  himself  against  thirty  for 
seven  hours— he  is  grievously  wounded,  but  not  prisoner.  The  Rus- 
sians are  pouring  on — adieu  the  King  of  Prussia,  unless  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's battle,  of  which  we  have  expected  news  for  these  four  days, 
can  turn  the  scale  a  little — we  have  settled  that  he  is  so  great  a 
general,  that  you  must  not  wonder  if  we  expect  that  he  should  beat 
all  the  world  in  their  turns. 

There  has  been  a  woful  fire  at  Portsmouth ;  they  say  occasioned 
by  lightning;  the  shipping  was  saved,  but  vast  quantities  of  stores  are 
destroyed. 

I  shall  be  more  easy  about  your  nephew,  since  you  don't  adopt  my 
idea ;  and  yet  I  can't  conceive  with  his  gentle  nature  and  your  good 
sense  but  you  would  have  sufficient  authority  over  him.  I  don't  know 
who  your  initials  mean,  Ld.  F.  and  Sr.  B.  B. — ^it  don't  much  signify, 
but  consider  by  how  many  years  I  am  removed  from  knowing  the 
rising  generation. 

I  shall  some  time  hence  trouble  you  for  some  patterns  of  brocadella 
of  two  or  three  colours:  it  is  to  furnish  a  round  tower  that  I  am 

*  Gra^,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  of  the  12th  of  Aogiiat,  s&ya,  **  For  me,  I  am  come  to 
my  resting-place,  and  find  it  Tery  necessary,  after  Mving  for  a  month  in  a  house  with 
three  women  that  laoghed  from  morning  till  night,  and  would  allow  nothing  to  the  sulki- 
ness  of  my  disposition.  Company  and  cards  at  home,  parties  by  land  and  water  abroad, 
and  (what  they  call)  doing  someMtng,  that  is,  rackettinflr  about  irom  morning  to  night, 
are  occupations,  I  find,  that  wear  out  my  spirits.'*    Works,  voL  iii.  p.  253. — ^E. 
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addiDg,  with  a  gaDery^  to  my  castle :  the  quantity  I  shall  want  will 
be  pretty  large;  it  is  to  be  a  bedchamber  entirely  hung,  bed,  and 
eight  armchairs ;  the  dimensions  thirteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-two 
diameter.  Your  Bianco  Capello  is  to  be  over  the  chimney.  I  shall 
scarce  be  ready  to  hang  it  these  two  years,  because  I  move  gently, 
and  never  begin  till  I  have  the  money  ready  to  pay,  which  don't  come 
very  fast,  as  it  is  always  to  be  saved  out  of  my  income^  subject,  too, 
to  twenty  other  whims  and  expenses.  I  only  mention  it  now,  that 
you  may  at  your  leisure  look  me  out  half  a  dozen  patterns ;  and  be 
so  good  as  to  let  me  know  the  prices*  Stosch  is  not  arrived  yet  as  I 
have  heard. 

Well, — at  last,  Dagge  is  come,  and  tells  me  I  may  assure  you 

Positively  that  the  money  will  be  paid  in  two  months  from  this  time ; 
e  has  been  at  Thistlethwait's,'  which  is  nineteen  miles  from  town, 
and  goes  again  this  week  to  make  him  sign  a  paper,  on  which  the 
parson"  will  pay  the  money.  I  shall  be  happy  when  this  is  completed 
to  your  satisfaction,  that  is,  when  your  goodness  is  rewarded  by  being 
successful ;  but  till  it  is  completed,  with  all  Mr.  Dagge's  assurances,  I 
shall  not  be  easy,  for  those  brothers  are  such  creatures,  that  I  shall 
always  expect  some  delay  or  evasion,  when  they  are  to  part  with 
money.    Adieu  [ 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  19, 1760. 

Mr.  CoirwAT,  as  I  told  you,  was  with  me  at  Oxford,  and  I  returned 
with  him  to  Park-place,  and  to-day  hither.  I  am  sorry  you  could  not 
come  to  us ;  we  passed  four  days  most  agreeably,  and  I  believe  saw 
more  antique  holes  and  corners  than  Tom  Hearne  did  in  threescore 
years.  You  know  my  rage  for  Oxford;  if  King's-college  would 
not  take  it  ill,  I  donH  know  but  I  should  retire  thither,  and  profess 
Jacobitism,  that  I  might  enjoy  some  venerable  set  of  chambers. 
Though  the  weather  has  been  so  sultry,  I  ferreted  from  morning  to 
night,  fatigiied  that  strong  young  lad  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  harassed 
his  tutors  till  they  were  forced  to  relieve  one  another.  With  all  this, 
I  found  nothing  worth  seeing,  except  the  colleges  themselves,  painted 
glass,  and  a  couple  of  crosiers.  Oh,  yes !  in  an  old  buttery  at  Christ- 
church  I  discovered  two  of  the  most  glorious  portraits  by  Holbein  in 
the  world.  They  call  them  Dutch  heads.  I  took  them  down,  washed 
them  myself,  and  fetched  out  a  thousand  beauties.  We  went  to 
Blenheim  and  saw  all  Yanbrugh's  quarries,  all  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  gazettes  on  the  Duke  in  inscriptions,  and  all  the  old  flock  chairs, 
wainscot  tables,  and  gowns  and  petticoats  of  Queen  Anne,  that  old 
Sarah  could  crowd  among  blocks  of  marble.  It  looks  like  the  palace 
of  an  auctioneer,  who  has  been  chosen  King  of  Poland,  and  furnished 

*  Brother  and  heirs  of  Mr.  Whitbed,  who  had  changed  his  name  for  an  estate. 
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his  apartments  with  obsolete  trophies,  rubbish  that  nobody  bid  for, 
and  a  dozen  pictures,  that  he  had  stolen  from  the  inventories  of 
different  families.  The  place  is  as  ugly  as  the  house,  and  the  bridge, 
like  the  beggars  at  the  old  Duchess's  gate,  begs  for  a  drop  of  water, 
and  is  refused.  We  went  to  Ditchley,  which  is  a  good  house,  well 
furnished,  has  good  portraits,  a  wretched  saloon,  and  one  handsome 
scene  behind  the  house.  There  are  portraits  of  the  Litchfield  hunt, 
in  true  blue  frocks,  with  ermine  capes.  One  of  the  colleges  has 
exerted  this  loyal  pun,  and  made  their  east  window  entirely  of  blue 
glass.  But  the  greatest  pleasure  we  had,  was  in  seeing  Sir  Charles 
Cotterers  at  Rousham;  it  reinstated  Kent  with  me;  he  has  nowhere 
shown  so  much  taste.    The  house  is  old,  and  was  bad;  he  has  im- 

1>roved  it,  stuck  as  close  as  he  could  to  Gothic,  has  made  a  delightful 
ibrary,  and  the  ^hole  is  comfortable.  The  garden  is  Daphne  in 
little ;  the  sweetest  little  proves,  streams,  glades,  jporticoes,  cascades, 
and  river,  imaginable ;  all  the  scenes  are  perfectly  classic  Well,  if 
I  had  such  a  house,  such  a  libraiy,  so  pretty  a  place,  and  so  pretty  a 
wife,  I  think  I  should  let  King  Ueorge  send  to  Herenhausen  for  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Make  many  compliments  to  all  your  family  for  me ;  Lord  Beau- 
champ  was  much  obliged  bv  your  invitation.  I  shall  certainly  accept 
it,  as  I  return  from  the  north;  in  the  mean  time,  find  out  how  Drayton 
and  Althorp  lie  according  to  your  scale.  Adieu  I  Yours  most  sin- 
cerely. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  20, 17G0. 

I  SHALL  be  very  sorry  if  I  don't  see  you  at  Oxford  on  Tuesday  next: 
but  what  can  I  say  if  your  Wetenhalls  will  break  into  my  almanack, 
and  take  my  very  day,  can  I  help  it?  I  must  own  I  shall  be  glad  if 
their  coach-horse  is  laid  up  with  the  fashionable  sore  throat  and  fever; 
can  you  recommend  no  coachman  to  them  like  Dr.  Wilmot,  who  will 
despatch  it  in  three  days  t  If  I  don't  see  vou  at  Oxford,  I  don't  think  I 
shall  at  Greatworth  till  my  return  from  the  north,  which  will  be  about 
the  20th  or  22d  of  August.  Drayton,'  be  it  known  to  you,  is  Lady 
Betty  Germain's,  is  in  your  own  county,  was  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Mordaunts,  and  is  crammed  with  whatever  Sir  John  could  get  from 
thein  and  the  Norfolks.    Adieu ! 

*  The  seat  of  Sir  John  Germain,  Bart;  by  whoee  will,  and  that  of  his  widow,  Ladi 
Betty,  his  property  devolved  upon  Lord  George  Sackville ;  who,  in  consequence,  aasui 
in  1770,  the  name  of  Germain. — E. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Aug.  1, 1760. 

I  CAME  to  town  to-di^y  on  purpose  to  see  Stosch,  who  has  been 
arrived  some  days;  and  to  offer  him  all  manner  of  civilities  on  your 
account— ^when  indeed  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  for  there  is  not 
a  soul  in  town.  There  was  a  wild  report  last  week  of  the  plague 
being  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  to  be  sure  Stosch  must  believe 
there  is  some  truth  in  it,  for  there  is  not  a  coach  to  be  seen,  the  streets 
are  new  paving,  and  the  houses  new  painting,  just  as  it  is  always  at 
this  season,  f  told  him  if  he  had  a  mind  to  see  London,  he  must  go 
to  Huntingdon  races,  Derby  races,  Stafford  races,  Warwick  races — 
that  is  the  fashionable  route  this  ye^ar — alas !  I  am  going  part  of  it ; 
the  Duchess  of  Grafton  and  Loo  are  going  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's, Lord  Gower's,  and  Lord  Hertford's ;  but  I  shall  contrive  to 
arrive  after  every  race  is  over.  Stosch  delivered  me  the  parcel  safe, 
and  I  should  have  paid  him  for  your  Burgundy,  but  found  company 
with  him,  and  thought  it  not  quite  so  civil  to  oner  it  at  the  first  inter- 
viewy  lest  it  should  make  him  be  taken  for  a  wine-merchant.  He 
dines  with  me  on  Tuesday  at  Strawberry  Hill,  when*  I  shall  find  an 
opportunity.  He  is  going  for  a  few  days  to  Wanstead,  and  then  for 
three  months  to  a  clergyman's  in  Yorkshire,  to  learn  English.  Apro- 
pos,  you  did  not  tell  me  why  he  comes ;  is  it  to  sell  his  uncle's  collec- 
tion f  Let  me  know  before  winter  on  what  foot  I  must  introduce  him, 
for  I  would  fain  return  a  few  of  the  thousand  civilities  you  have 
showed  at  my  recommendation. 

The  hereditary  Prince  has  been  beaten,  and  has  beaten,  with  the 
balance  on  his  side;  but  though  the  armies  are  within  a  mile  of  one 
another,  I  don't  think  it  clear  there  will  be  a  battle,  as  we  may  lose 
much  more  than  we  can  get  A  defeat  will  cost  Hanover  and  Hesse; 
a  victory  cannot  be  vast  enough  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to  assist  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  gave  us  a  little  advantage  the  other  day ;  out- 
witted Daun,  and  took  his  camp  and  magazines,  and  aimed  at  Dres- 
den; but  to-day  the  siege  is  raised.  Daun  sometimes  missies  himself, 
but  never  loses  himself  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  admire  him,  but  for 
my  part,  I  should  think  it  worth  while  to  give  the  Empress  a  dozen 
Wolfes  and  Laudons,  to  lay  aside  the  cautious  Marshal.  Apropos  to 
Wolfe,  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean  by  a  design  executmg  at 
Rome  for  his  tomb.  The  designs  have  been  laid  before  my  lord  cham- 
berlain several  months;  Wilton,  Adam,  Chambers,  and  others,  all 
gave  in  their  drawings  immediately;  and  I  think  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire decided  for  the  first.  Do  explain  this  to  me,  or  get  a  positive 
explanation  of  it — and  whether  any  body  is  drawing  for  Adam  or 
Chambers. 

Mr.  Chute  and  Mr.  Bentley,  to  whom  I  showed  your  accounts  of 
the  Papa-Portuguese,  war,  were  infinitely  diverted,  as  I  was  too,  with 
it.  The  Portuguese,  **  who  will  turn  Jews  not  Protestants,"  and  the 
Pope's  confession,  "  which  does  more  honour  to  his  sincerity  than  to 

7* 
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his  infallibility,"  are  delightful  I  will  tell  you  vfho  will  neither  turn 
Jew  nor  Protestant,  nay,  nor  Methodist,  which  is  much  more  in 
fashion  than  either — Monsieur  Fuentes  will  not;  he  has  given  the 
Virgin  Mary  (who  he  fancies  hates  public  places,  because  he  never 
met  her  at  one,)  his  honour  that  he  never  will  go  to  any  more.  What 
a  charmins  sort  of  Spanish  Ambassador !  I  wish  they  always  sent 
us  such — the  worst  they  can  do,  is  to  buy  half  a  dozen  converts. 

My  Lady  Lincoln,*  who  was  ready  to  be  brought  to  bed,  is  dead 
in  three  hours  of  convulsions.  It  has  been  a  fatal  year  to  great  ladies : 
within  this  twelvemonth  have  gone  off  Lady  Essex,  Lady  Besborough, 
Lady  Granby,  Lady  Anson,  and  Lady  Lincoln.  My  Lady  Coventry 
is  still  alive,  sometimes  at  the  point  of  death,  sometimes  recovering. 
They  fixed  the  spring ;  now  the  autumn  is  to  be  critical  for  her. 

I  set  out  for  my  Lord  Strafford's  to-morrow  se'nnight,  so  shall  not 
be  able  to  send  you  any  victory  this  fortnight. 

General  Clive^  is  arrived  all  over  estates  and  diamonds.  If  a  beg- 
gar asks  charity,  he  says,  *<  Friend,  I  have  no  small  brilliants  about 
me." 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Stosch  was  to  dine  with  General  Guise.* 
The  latter  has  notified  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  that  in  his  will  he 
has  given  them  his  collection  of  pictures.    Adieu  I 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  7, 1760. 

Mr  DEAR  Lord, 

You  will  laugh,  but  I  am  ready  to  cry,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
no  notion  when  I  shall  be  able  to  wait  on  you. — Such  a  calamity ! — 
My  tower  is  not  fallen  down,  nor  Lady  Fanny  Shirley  run  away  with 
another  printer ;  nor  has  my  Lady  D  *  *  ♦  *  insisted  on  living  with 
me  as  half  way  to  Weybridge.  Something  more  disgraceful  than  all 
these,  and  wofully  mortifying  for  a  young  creature,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  in  love  with  Lady  Mary  Coke,  and  following  the  Duchess 
of  Grafton  and  Loo  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  short,  my  lord,  I  have 
got  the  gout — yes,  the  gout  in  earnest.  I  was  seized  on  Monday 
morning,  sufiered  dismally  all  night,  am  now  wrapped  in  flannels  like 
the  picture  of  a  Morocco  ambassador,  and  am  carried  to  bed  by  two 
servants.  You  see  virtue  and  leanness  are  no  preservatives.  Twrite 
this  now  to  your  lordship,  because  I  think  it  totally  impossible  that  I 

*  CaUierine,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Pelhain,  wife  of  Henry  dinton.  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
afterwards  Dake  of  NewcasUe. 

^  Afterwards  created  Lord  Clive  in  Ireland.  It  is  to  hhn  that  we  in  great  measore 
owe  our  dominion  in  India;  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he  is,  however,  reproached  with 
having  exercised  great  croelties. — D. 

^  General  Guise  did  leave  his  collection  as  he  promised ;  hut  the  University  employing 
the  son  of  Bonus,  the  cleaner  of  pictures,  to  repair  them,  he  entirely  repainted  them,  ana 
as  entirely  spoiled  them. 
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should  be  able  to  set  out  the  day  after  to*morrow,  as  I  intended.  The 
momeDt  I  can,  I  will ;  but  this  is  a  tyrant  that  will  not  let  one  name  a 
day.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  may  abridge  my  other  parties,  but  shall  not 
my  stay  at  Wentworth  Castle.  The  Suke  of  Devonshire  was  so  good 
as  to  ask  me  to  be  at  Chats  worth  yesterday,  but  I  did  not  know  it  time 
enough.  As  it  happens,  I  must  have  disappointed  him.  At  present 
I  look  like  Pam's  father  more  than  one  of  his  subjects ;  only  one  of 
my  legs  appears : 

The  rest  my  porti-eolour'd  robe  coneeals. 

Adieu !  my  dear  lord. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Augruat  7, 1760. 

I  CAN  give  you  but  an  unpleasant  account  of  myself,  I  mean,  unplea- 
sant for  me ;  every  body  else  I  suppose  it  will  make  laugh.  Come, 
laugh  at  oiice  I  I  am  laid  up  with  the  gout,  am  an  absolute  cripple, 
am  carried  up  to  bed  by  two  men,  and  could  walk  to  China  as  soon 
as  cross  the  room.  In  short,  here  is  my  history :  I  have  been  out  of. 
order  this  fortnight,  without  knowing  what  was  the  matter  with  me; 
pains  in  my  head,  sicknesses  at  my  stomach,  dispiritedness,  and  a  re- 
turn of  the  nightly  fever  I  had  in  the  winter.  I  concluded  a  northern 
journey  would  take  all  this  off— but,  behold  !  on  Monday  morning  I 
was  seized  as  I  thought  with  the  cramp  in  my  left  foot ;  however,  I 
walked  about  all  day :  towards  evening  it  discovered  itself  by  its  true 
name,  and  that  night  I  suffered  a  great  deal.  However,  on  Tuesday 
I  was  again  able  to  go  about  the  house ;  but  since  Tuesday  I  have 
not  been  able  to  stir,  and  am  wrapped  in  flannels  and  swathed  like 
Sir  Paul  Pliant  on  his  wedding-night.  I  expect  to  hear  that  there  is 
a  bet  at  Arthur's,  which  runs  fastest,  Jack  Harris*  or  I.  Nobody 
would  believe  me  six  vears  ago  when  I  said  I  had  the  gout.  They 
would  do  leanness  and  temperance  honours  to  which  they  had  not  the 
least  claim. 

I  don't  yet  give  up  my  expedition  ;  as  my  foot  is  much  swelled,  I 
trust  this  alderman  distemper  is  going :  I  shall  set  out  the  instant  I  am 
able ;  but  I  much  question  whether  it  will  be  soon  enough  for  me  to 
get  to  Ragley  by  the  time  the  clock  strikes  Loo.  I  find  I  grow  too 
old  to  make  the  circuit  with  the  charming  Duchess.^ 

I  did  not  tell  you  about  German  skirmishes,  for  I  knew  nothing  of 
them :  when  two  vast  armies  only  scratch  one  another's  faces  it  gives 
me  no  attention.  My  gazette  never  contains'above  one  or  two  casu- 
alties of  foreign  politics : — overlaid,  one  king;  dead  of  convulsions, 
an  electorate ;  burnt  to  death,  Dresden. 

*  John  Harris,  of  Hayne  in  Devonshire,  married  to  Mr.  Conway's  eldest  sister. 
^  Anne  Liddell,  Ducfatess  of  Grafton. 
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I  wish  you  joy  of  all  your  purchases ;  why,  you  sound  as  rich  as 
if  you  had  had  the  gout  these  ten  years.  I  beg  their  pardon ;  but  just 
at  present/ 1  am  very  glad  not  to  be  near  the  vivacity  of  either  Missy 
or  Peter.  I  agree  with  you  much  about  the  Minor :'  there  are  cer* 
tainly  parts  and  wit  in  it     Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  HiO,  Angnst  13, 1760. 

In  what  part  of  the  island  you  are  just  now,  I  don't  know ;  flying 
about  somewhere  or  other,  I  suppose.  Weil,  it  is  charming  to  be  so 
young  1  Here  I  am,  lying  upon  a  couch,  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  with 
the  gout  in  both  feet — oh  yes,  gout  in  all  the  forms.  Six  years  ago  I 
had  it,  and  nobody  would  believe  me — now  they  may  have  proof. 
My  legs  are  as  big  as  your  cousin  Guildford's  and  they  don't  use  to  be 
quite  so  large.  I  was  seized  yesterday  se'nnight ;  have  had  little  pain 
in  the  day,  but  most  uncomfortable  nights ;  however,  I  move  about 
again  a  little  with  a  stick.  If  either  my  father  or  mother  had  had  it, 
I  should  not  dislike  it  so  much.  I  am  herald  enough  to  approve  it  if 
descended  genealogically :  but  it  is  an  absolute  upstart  in  me,  and  what 
is  more  provoking,  I  had  trusted  to  my  great  abstinence  for  keeping  me 
from  it :  but  thus  it  is,  if  I  had  had  any  gentlemanlike  virtue,  as  patriot- 
ism or  loyalty,  I  might  have  got  something  by  them :  I  had  nothing  but 
that  beggarly  virtue  temperance,  and  she  had  not  interest  enough  to 
keep  me  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  Another  plague  is,  that  every  body 
that  ever  knew  any  body  that  had  it,  is  so  good  as  to  come  with 
advice,  and  direct  me  how  to  manage  it ;  that  is,  how  to  contrive  to 
have  it  for  a  great  many  years.  I  am  very  refractory ;  I  say  to  the 
gout,  as  great  personages  do  to  the  executioners,  ^*  Friend,  do  your 
work  as  quick  as  you  can."  They  tell  me  of  wine  to  keep  it  out  of 
my  stomach;  but  I  will  starve  temperance  itself;  I  will  be  virtuous 
indeed — that  is,  I  will  stick  to  virtue,  though  I  find  it  is  not  its  own 
reward. 

This  confinement  has  kept  me  from  Yorkshire ;  I  hope,  however, 
to  be  at  Raglev  by  the  20th,  from  whence  I  shall  still  go  to  Lord 
Strafford's  and  by  this  delay  you  may  possibly  be  at  Greatworth  by 
my  return,  which  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  September.  Write 
me  a  line  as  soon  as  you  receive  this ;  direct  it  to  Arlington  Street,  it 
will  be  sent  after  me.    Adieu. 

P.  S.  My  tower  erects  its  battlements  bravely ;  my  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  thrive  exceedingly :  thanks  to  the  gout,  that  has  pinned  me 
to  my  chair :  think  of  Ariel  the  sprite  in  a  slit  shoe ! 

*  Footers  comedy  of  The  Minor  came  out  at  the  Hajmorket  theatre,  and,  though  per- 
formed  by  a  younr  and  unpractised  company,  brousrht  full  houses  for  many  nights.  In 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Cole  and  Mr.  Smirk,  the  author  represented  those  of  the  notorious 
Mother  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Langford,  the  auctioneer.  In  the  epilogue,  spoken  by  Shifl, 
which  the  author  himself  performed,  together  with  the  other  two  characters,  he  took  o^ 
to  a  degree  of  exactness,  the  manner  and  person  of  the  celebrated  George  WhitfiekL— E. 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  AILESBURY.* 

WhichnoYre,  AugusX  33, 1760. 
Well,  Madam,  if  I  had  known  whither  I  was  coming,  I  would  not 
have  come  alone !  Mr.  Conway  and  your  ladyship  should  have  come 
too.  Do  you  know,  this  is  the  individual  manor-house,^  where  marr 
ried  ladies  may  have  a  flitch  of  bacon  upon  the  easiest  terms  in  the 
world  ?  I  should  have  expected  that  the  owners  would  be  ruined  in 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  obligation,  and  that  the  park  would  be 
stocked  with  hogs  instead  of  deer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  thirty  years 
since  the  flitch  was  claimed,  and  Mr.  Offley  was  never  so  near  losing 
one  as  when  you  and  Mr.  Conway  were  at  Ragley.  He  so  little 
expects  the  demand,  that  the  flitch  is  only  hung  in  effigie  over  the  hall 
chimney,  carved  in  wood.  Are  not  you  ashamed.  Madam,  never  to 
have  put  in  your  claim  t  It  is  above  a  year  and  a  day  that  you  have 
been  married,  and  I  never  once  heard  either  of  you  mention  a  jour- 
ney to  Whichnovre.  If  you  quarrelled  at  loo  every  night,  you  could 
not  quit  your  pretensions  with  more  indifierence.  I  had  a  great  mind 
to  take  my  oath,  as  one  of  your  witnesses,  that  you  neither  of  you 
would,  if  you  were  at  liberty,  prefer  any  body  else,  ne  fairer  ne  fouler, 
and  I  could  easily  get  twenty  persons  to  swear  the  same.  Therefore, 
unless  you  will  let  the  world  be  convinced,  that  all  your  apparent 
harmony  is  counterfeit,  you  must  set  out  immediately  for  Mr.  Offley's, 
or  at  least  send  me  a  letter  of  attorney  to  claim  the  flitch  in  your 
names ;  and  I  will  send  it  up  by  the  coach,  to  be  left  at  the  Bhie  Boar, 
or  wherever  you  will  have  it  delivered.  But  you  had  better  come  in 
person ;  you  will  see  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  world ;  it  is  a 
little  paradise,  and  the  more  like  the  antique  one,  as,  by  all  I  have  said, 
the  married  couple  seems  to  be  driven  out  of  it.  The  house  is  very 
indifierent :  behind  is  a  pretty  park ;  the  situation,  a  brow  of  a  hill 
commanding  sweet  meadows,  through  which  the  Trent  serpeniizes  in 
numberless  windings  and  branches.  The  spires  of  the  cathedral  of 
Litchfield  are  in  front  at  a  distance,  with  variety  of  other  steeples, 
seats,  and  farms,  and  the  horizon  bounded  by  rich  hills  covered  with 
blue  woods.  If  you  love  a  prospect,  or  bacon,  you  will  certainly 
come  hither. 

Wentworth  Castle,  Sunday  night 
I  had  writ  thus  far  yesterday,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  sending 

*  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  first  married  to  the  Earl  of  Ailesbuxy,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Hod.  H.  S.  Conway. 

^  Of  Whichnovre,  near  Litchfield.  Sir  Philip  de  SomenrlDe,  in  the  10th  of  Edward 
IIL,  held  the  manor  of  Whichnovre,  &c.  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  lords  of  the  honour  of 
Tutbory,  upon  two  small  fees,  but  also  upon  condition  of  his  keeping  read^  **  arrayed,  at 
an  times  of  the  year  but  Lent,  one  bacon-flyke  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichnovre,  to  be 

SVen  to  every  man  or  woman  who  demanded  it  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  marriage,  upon 
eir  swearing  they  would  not  have  changed  for  none  other,  fairer  nor  fouler,  richer  nor 
poorer,  nor  for  no  other  descended  of  a  grwt  lineage,  sleeping  nor  waking,  at  no  time,'^ 
^.— E. 
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my  letter*  I  arrived  here  last  nigbt,  and  found  only  tlie  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  went  to  Hard  wide  this  morning:  they  were  down 
at  the  menagerie,  and  there  was  a  clean  little  pullet,  with  which  I 
thought  his  grace  looked  as  if  he  should  be  glad  to  eat  a  slice  of 
Whichnovre  bacon.  We  follow  him  to  Chatsworth  to-morrow^  and 
make  our  entry  to  the  public  dinner,  to  the  disagreeableness  of  which 
I  fear  even  Lady  Mary's  company  wiR  not  reconcile  me. 

My  Gothic  building,  which  my  Lord  Strafford  has  executed  in 
the  menagerie,  has  a  charming  effect.  There  are  two  bridges  built 
besides ;  but  the  new  front  is  very  little  advanced.    Adieu»  Madam  I 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Chatsworth,  Aag.  38, 1760^ 

I  AM  a  great  way  out  of  the  world,  and  yet  enough  in  the  way  of 
news  to  send  you  a  good  deal.  I  have  been  here  but  two  or  three 
days,  and  it  has  rained  expresses.  The  most  important  Tntelligence 
I  can  give  you  is,  that  I  was  stopped  from  coming  into  the  north  for 
ten  days  by  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  both  feet,  but  as  I  have  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  resolution,  I  am  now  running  about  with  the  children  and 
climbing  hills — and  I  intend  to  have  only  just  as  much  of  this  whole- 
some evil  as  shall  carry  me  to  a  hundred.  The  next  point  of  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  had  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy.  As  his  courage  is  at  least  equal  to  mine,  he  makes  nothing  of 
it ;  but  being  above  an  inch  more  in  the  girth  than  I  am,  he  is  not  yet 
arrived  at  skipping  about  the  houses  In  truth,  his  case  is  melancholy : 
the  humours  that  have  fallen  upon  the  wound  in  his  leg  have  kept  him 
lately  from  all  exercise;  as  he  used  much,  and  is  so  corpulent,  this 
must  have  bad  consequences.  Can  one  but  pitv  him  ?  A  hero,  re- 
duced by  injustice  to  crowd  all  his  fame  into  the  supporting  bodily 
ills,  and  to  looking  upon  the  approach  of  a  lingering  death  with  forti- 
tude, is  a  real  object  of  compassion.  How  he  must  envy,  what  I  am 
sure  I  don't,  his  cousin  of  Prussia  risking  his  life  every  hour  against 
Cossacks  and  Russians !  Well !  but  this  risker  has  scrambled  another 
victory :  he  has  beat  that  pert  pretender  Laudon* — yet  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  he  was  but  new  gilding  his  cofHn )  the  undertaker  Daun  will,  I 
fear^  stiU  have  the  burying  of  him ! 

I  received  here  your  letter  of  the  9th,  and  am  glad  Dr.  Perelli  so 
far  justifies  Sisson  as  to  disculpate  me.  I  trust  I  shall  execute  Sophia's 
business  better. 

Stosch  dined  with  me  at  Strawberry  before  I  set  out  He  is  a  very 
rational  creature.  I  return  homewards  to-morrow ;  my  campaigns 
are  never  very  long ;  I  have  great  curiosity  for  seeing  places,  but  I 


*  This  was  the  battle  of  Liegnitz,  fimght  on  the  15th  of  Auffust,  1760,  and  in  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  signally  defeated  the  Anstrians  under  Marwal  Laodon,  and  thereby 
fared  SUesia. — ^D. 
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despatch  it  soon,  and  am  always  impatient  to  be  back  with  my  own 
Woden  and  Thor,  my  own  Gothic  Lares.  While  the  lords  and 
ladies  are  at  skittles,  I  just  found  a  moment  to  write  you  a  line. 
Adieu ! 

Ariington  Street,  Sept  1. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  sending  my  letter  to  the  secretary's  office,  so 
brought  It  myself.   You  will  see  in  the  Gazette  another  little  victory  of 
a  Captain  Byron  over  a  whole  diminiitive  French,  squadron.    Stosch 
has  had  a  fever.    He  is  now  going  to  establish  himself  at  Salisbury. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  September  1, 1760. 

I  WAS  disappointed  at  your  not  being  at  home  as  I  returned  from 
fny  expedition ;  and  now  I  fear  it  must  be  another  year  before  I  see 
Greatworth,  as  I  have  two  of  three  more  engagements  on  my  books 
for  the  residue  of  this  season.  I  go  next  week  to  Lord  Waldegrave, 
and  afterwards  to  George  Selwyn,  and  shall  return  by  Bath,  which  I 
have  never  yet  seen.  Will  not  you  and  the  general  come  to  Straw- 
berry in  October? 

Thank  you  for  your  lamentations  on  my  gout;  it  was,  in  proper- 
tioD  to  my  size,  very  slender — my  feet  are  again  as  small  asi  ever 
they  were.  When  I  had  what  I  called  big  shoes,  I  could  have  danced 
a  minuet  on  a  silver  penny. 

My  tour  has  been  extremely  agreeable.  I  set  out  with  winning  a 
good  deal  at  loo  at  Ragley ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful, and  had  some  high  words  with  Fam.  I  went  from  thence  to 
CMBey's  at  Whichnovre,  the  individual  manor  of  the  flitch  of  bacon, 
which  has  been  growing  rusty  for  these  thirty  years  in  his  hall.  I 
don't  wonder;  I  have  no  notion  that  one  could  keep  in  good  humour 
with  one's  wife  for  a  year  and  a  day,  unless  one  was  to  live  on  the 
very  spot,  which  is  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes  I  ever  saw.  It  is  the 
brink  of  a  high  hill;  the  Trent  wriggles  through  at  the  foot;  Litch- 
field and  twenty  other  churches  and  mansions  decorate  the  view. 
Mr.  Anson  has  bought  an  estate  close  by,  whence  my  lord  used  to 
cast  many  a  wishful  eye,  though  without  the  least  pretensions  even  to 
a  bit  of  lard. 

I  saw  Litchfield  cathedral,  which  has  been  rich,  but  my  friend 
Lord  Brook  and  his  soldiery  treated  poor  St.  Chadd*  with  so  little 
ceremony,  that  it  is  in  a  most  naked  condition.  In  a  niche  at  the 
very  summit  they  have  crowded  a  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  with 
a  special  pair  of  shoe-strings,  big  enough  for  a  weathercock.    As  I 

*  The  patron  saint  of  the  town.  The  imagery  and  carved  work  on  the  front  of  the 
cathedral  was  much  injured  in  1 641.  The  cross  upon  the  west  window  is  said  to  have 
been  frequently  aimed  at  by  Cromwell's  soldiery.— JQ. 
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went  to  Lord  StrafTord's  I  passed  through  Sheffield,  which  is  one  of 
the  foulest  towns  in  England  in  the  most  charming  situation :  there 
are  two-and-twenty  thousand  inhabitants  making  knives  and  scissors; 
they  remit  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  week  to  London.  One  man 
there  has  discovered  the  art  of  plating  copper  with  silver ;  I  bought  a 
pair  of  candlesticks  for  two  guineas  that  are  quite  pretty.  Lord 
Straflford  has  erected  the  little  Grothic  building,  which  I  got  Mr. 
Bentley  to  draw ;  I  took  the  idea  from  Chichester-cross.  It  stands 
on  a  high  bank  in  the  menagerie,  between  a  pond  and  a  vale,  totally 
bowered  over  with  oaks,  fwent  with  the  Straffords  to  Chatsworth, 
and  stayed  there  four  days ;  there  were  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord  Bes- 
boroush  and  his  daughters,  I^rd  Thomond,  Mr.  Boufoy,  the  Duke, 
the  old  Duchess,'  and  two  of  his  brothers.  Would  you  believe  that 
nothing  was  ever  better  humoured  than  the  ancient  grace?  She 
stayed  every  evening  till  it  was  dark  in  the  skittle-ground,  keeping 
the  score :  and  one  night,  that  the  servants  had  a  ball  for  Lady 
Dorothy's*  birthday,  we  fetched  the  fiddler  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  dowager  herself  danced  with  us  I  I  never  was  more  dis- 
appointed  than  at  Chatsworth,  which,  ever  since  I  was  bom,  I  have 
condemned.  It  is  a  glorious  situation;  the  vale  rich  in  corn  and 
verdure,  vast  woods  hang  down  the  hills,  which  are  green  to  the  top, 
and  the  immense  rocks  only  serve  to  dignify  the  prospect.  The  river 
runs  before  the  door,  and  serpentizes  more  than  you  can  conceive  in 
the  vale.  The  duke  is  widening  it,  and  will  make  it  the  middle  of  bis 
park ;  but  1  don't  approve  an  idea  they  are  going  to  execute,  of  a  fine 
oridge  with  statues  under  a  noble  cliff.  If  they  will  have  a  bridge 
(which  by  the  way  will  crowd  the  scene),  it  shoukl  be  composed  of 
rude  fragments,  such  as  the  giant  of  the  Peak  would  step  upon,  that 
he  might  not  be  wet-shod.  The  expense  of  the  works  now  carrying 
on  tviu  amount  to  forty  thousand  pounds.  A  heavy  quadrangle  of 
stables  is  part  of  the  plan,  is  very  cumbrous,  and  standing  higher  than 
the  house,  is  ready  to  overwhelm  it  The  principal  front  of  the  house 
is  beautiful,  and  executed  With  the  neatness  of  wrought-plate;  the 
inside  is  most  sumptuous,  but  did  not  please  me;  the  heathen  gods, 
goddesses,  Christian  virtues,  and  allegoric  gentlefolks,  are  crowded 
into  every  room,  as  if  Mrs.  Holman  had  been  in  heaven  and  invited 
every  body  she  saw.  The  great  apartment  is  first;  painted  ceilings, 
inlaid  floors,  and  unpainted  wainscots  make  every  room  sombre.  The 
tapestries  are  fine,  but  not  fine  enough,  and  there  are  few  portraits. 
The  chapel  is  charming.  The  great  jet  d*eau  I  like,  nor  would  I  re- 
move it ;  whatever  is  magnificent  of  the  kind  in  the  time  it  was  done, 
I  would  retain,  else  all  garcfens  and  houses  wear  a  tiresome  resem- 
blance. I  except  that  absurdity  of  a  cascade  tumbling  down  marble 
steps,  which  reduces  the  steps  to  be  of  no  use  at  all.    I  saw  Haddon,* 

*  Daughter  of  John  Hoekins,  Esq.  and  widow  of  WiUi&m  the  third  Duke  of  Deron- 
ehire. 

^  Afterwards  Duchess  of  Portland. 

^  Anciently  the  seat  of  the  Vernoos.  Sir  George  Vernon,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
was  styled  **  King  of  the  Peak,"  and  the  property  came  into  the  Manners  ikmily  by  his 
daughter  marrying  Thomas,  son  of  the  first  £ar]  of  Rutland. — £. 
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an  abandoned  old  castle  of  the  Rutlands,  in  a  romantic  situation,  but 
which  never  could  have  composed  a  tolerable  dwelling.  The  Duke 
sent  Lord  John  with  me  to  Hardwicke,  where  I  was  again  disap- 
pointed; but  I  will  not  take  relations  from  others;  they  either  don't 
see  for  themselves,  or  can't  see  for  me.  How  I  had  been  promised 
that  I  should  be  charmed  with  Hardwicke,  and  told  that  ihe  Devon-, 
shires  ought  to  have  established  there  1  never  was  I  less  charmed  in 
my  life.  The  house  is  not  Gothic,  but  of  that  belweeniiy,  that  inter- 
vened when  Gothic  declined  and  Palladian  was  creeping  in — raiher, 
this  is  totally  naked  of  either.  It  has  vast  chambers — aye,  vast,  such 
as  the  nobility  of  that  time  delighted  in,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
furnish.  The  great  apartment  is  exactly  what  it  was  when  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  kept  there.  Her  council-chamber,  the  council-chamber 
of  a  poor  woman,  who  had  only  two  secretaries,  a  gentleman  usher, 
an  apothecary,  a  confessor,  and  three  maids,  is  so  outrageously 
spacious,  that  you  would  take  it  for  King  David's,  who  thought,  con- 
trary to  all  modern  experience,  that  in  the  multitude  of  counselors 
there  is  wisdom.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  state,  with  a  long  table, 
covered  with  a  sumptuous  cloth,  embroidered  and  embossed  with  gold, 
— at  least  what  was  gold :  so  are  all  the  tables.  Round  the  top  of 
the  chamber  runs  a  monstrous  frieze,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  repre- 
senting stag-hunting  in  miserable  plastered  relief.  The  next  is  her 
dressing-room,  hung  with  patchwork  on  black  velvet;  then  her  state 
bedchamber.  The  bed  has  been  rich  beyond  description,  and  now 
hangs  in  costly  golden  tatters.  The  hangings,  part  of  which  they  say 
her  Majesty  worked,  are  composed  of  figures  as  large  as  life,  sewed 
and  embroidered  on  black  velvet,  white  satin,  &c.  and  represent  the 
virtues  that  were  necessary  for  her,  or  that  she  was  forced  to  have, 
as  patience  and  temperance,  &c.  The  fire-screens  are  particular ; 
pieces  of  yellow  velvet,  fringed  with  gold,  hang  on  a  cross-bar  of 
wood,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  single  stick,  that  rises  from  the 
foot.  The  only  furniture  which  has  any  appearance  of  taste  are  the 
table  and  cabinets,  which  are  all  of  oak,  richly  carved.  There  is  a 
private  chamber  within,  where  she  lay,  her  arms  and  style  over  the 
door ;  the  arras  hangs  over  all  the  doors ;  the  gallery  is  sixty  yards 
long,  covered  with  bad  tapestry,  and  wretched  pictures  of  Mary  her- 
selfT  Elizabeth  in  a  gown  of  sea-monsters,  Ijord  Darnley,  James  the 
Fifth  and  his  Queen,  curious,  and  a  whole  history  of  Kings  of  England, 
not  worth  sixpence  apiece.  There  is  an  original  of  old  Bess'  of 
Hardwicke  herself,  who  built  the  house.  Her  estates  were  then 
reckoned  at  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  now  let  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Lord  John  Cavendish  told  me,  that  the  tra- 
dition in  the  family  is,  that  it  had  been  prophesied  to  her  that  she 
should  never  die  as  long  as  she  was  building;  and  that  at  last  she 

*  She  was  daughter  of  John  Hardwicke,  of  Hardwicke  in  Derhyohire.  Her  first  hot- 
band  was  Robert  Barley,  Esq.  who  settled  his  large  estate  on  her  and  her  heirs.  She 
married,  secon^y,  Sir  William  Cavendish ;  her  third  husband  was  Sir  William  St  I« ; 
and  her  fborth  was  Georf^  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  daughter,  X^dy  Grace, 
married  her  son  by  Sir  William  Cavendish. 

VOL.  Ill,  8 
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died  in  a  hard  frost,  when  the  labourers  could  not  woric  There  is  a 
fine  bank  of  old  oaks  in  the  park  over  a  lake ;  nothins  else  pleased 
me  there.  However,  I  was  so  diverted  with  this  old  bddam  and  her 
magnificence,  that  I  made  this  epitaph  for  her : — 

Four  times  the  nuptiAl  bed  she  wurm*d. 

And  erery  time  so  well  perfbrm'd. 

That  when  death  spoilM  each  husband's  bilting. 

He  left  the  widow  every  shiUin^. 

Fond  was  the  dame,  but  not  dejected; 

Five  stately  mansions  she  erected 

With  more  than  royal  pomp,  to  vary 

The  prison  of  her  captive  Mary. 

When  Hardwicke*s  towers  shall  bow  their  head. 

Nor  mass  be  more  in  Worksop  said ; 

When  Bolsover's  fair  fame  shall  tend, 

Like  CHootes,  to  its  mouldering  end; 

When  Chatsworth  tastes  no  Can*dish  bounties, 

Let  fiune  fbrget  this  costly  countess. 

As  I  returned,  I  saw  Newstead  and  Althorpe :  I  like  both.  The 
former  is  the  very  abbey.'  The  great  east  window**  of  the  church 
remains,  and  connects  with  the  house ;  the  hall  entire,  the  refectory 
entire,  the  cloister  untouched,  with  the  ancient  cistern  of  the  convent, 
and  their  arms  on  it ;  a  private  chapel  quite  perfect.  The  park,  which 
is  still  charming,  has  not  been  so  much  unprofaned;  the  present  lord 
has  lost  large  sums,  and  paid  part  in  old  oaks,  five  thousand  pounds 
of  which  have  been  cut  near  the  house.  In  recompense  he  has  built 
two  baby  forts,  to  pay  his  country  in  castles  for  the  damage  done  to 
the  navy,  and  planted  a  handful  of  Scotch  firs,  that  look  like  plough- 
boys  dressed  in  old  family  liveries  for  a  public  day.  In  the  hall  is  a 
very  good  collection  of  pictures,  all  animals;  the  refectory,  now  the 
great  drawing-room,  is  full  of  Byrons ;  the  vaulted  roof  remaining, 

*  Evelyn,  who  visited  Newstead  in  1654,  says  of  it : — ^"It  is  situated  mach  like  Fon- 
tainbleau,  in  France,  capable  of  being  made  a  noble  seat,  accommodated  as  it  is  with 
brave  woods  and  streams;  it  has  yet  remaining  the  front  of  a  Horioos  abbey  church.** 
Lord  Byron  thus  beautiftdly  describes  the  ftmily  seat,  in  the  &iiiecnth  canto  of  Don 
Jnan: 

**  An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion—of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix*d  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare. 

**  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  ftd 
By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around:  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed : 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
WiUi  their  green  faces  fix*d  upon  the  flood.**— E. 

^  <*  A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings. 
Through  which  the  deepen*d  glories  once  could  enter. 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings. 
Now  yawns  all  desolate.**— E. 
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but  the  windovrv  have  new  dresses  making  for  them  hj  a  Venetian 
tailor.^  Althorpe*  has  several  very  fine  pictures  W  the  best  Italian 
hands,  and  a  gallery  of  all  one*s  acquaintance  by  Vandyke  and  Leiy. 
I  wonder  you  never  saw  it ;  it  is  but  six  miles  from  rforthampton. 
Well,  good  night;  I  have  writ  you  such  a  volume,  that  you  see  I  am 
forced  to  page  it  The  Duke  has  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  but  is 
quite  recovered,  except  in  some  letters,  which  he  cannot  pronounce; 
and  it  is  still  visible  in  the  contraction  of  one  side  of  his  mouth.  My 
complimenis  to  your  family. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sept  4, 1760. 
Mr  DEAR  LORD^ 

Yoo  ordered  me  to  tell  you  how  I  liked  Hardwicke.  To  say  the 
truth,  not  exceedingly.  The  bank  of  oaks  over  the  ponds  is  fine,  and 
the  vast  lawn  behind  the  house :  I  saw  nothing  else  that  is  superior 
to  the  common  run  of  parks.  For  the  house,  it  did  not  please  me  at 
all ;  there  is  no  grace,  no  ornament,  no  Gothic  in  it  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  style  of  furniture  of  that  age ;  and  my  imagination  helped  me 
to  like  the  apartment  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Had  it  been  the  cha- 
teau of  a  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  on  which  they  had  exhausted  the 
revenues  of  some  centuries,  T  don'^t  think  I  should  have  admired  it  at 
alL  In  short,  Hardwicke  disappointed  me  as  much  as  Chatsworth 
surpassed  my  expectation.  There  is  a  richness  and  vivacity  of  pros- 
pect in  the  latter ;  in  the  former,  nothing  but  triste  grandeur. 

Newstead  delighted  me.  There  is  grace  and  Gothic  indeed — good 
chambers  and  a  comfortable  house.  The  monks  formerly  were  the 
only  sensible  people  that  had  really  good  mansions.®  I  saw  Althorpe 
too,  and  likea  it  very  well :  the  pictures  are  fine.  In  the  gallery  I 
found  myself  quite  at  home ;  and  surprised  the  housekeeper  by  my 
familiarity  with  the  portraits. 

I  hope  you  have  read  Prince  Ferdinand's  thanksgiving,  where  he 
has  made  out  a  victory  by  the  excess  of  his  praises.  I  supped  at  Mr. 
Conway's  t'other  night  with  Miss  West,^  and  we  diverted  ourselves 
with  the  encomiums  on  her  Colonel  Johnston.    Lady  Ailesbury  told 


•  The  eloisten  ttill  were  stable. 


The  ceUi,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween : 
▲n  ezqoirite  small  chapel  had  been  able 
Still  unimpairM  to  decorate  the  scene ; 
The  rest  had  been  refbrm*d,  replaced,  or  sunk. 
And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk.**— E. 
*  The  seat  of  Earl  Spencer.— £. 

«  •^ It  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 

BecaQse  the  monks  preferred  a  hill  behind 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind.**    Byron. — £. 
^  Lady  Heiirietta.Cecilia,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  afterwards  Lord  de  la  Warr.    In 
1763,  she  was  married  to  General  James  West — ^E. 
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her,  that  to  be  sure  next  i^inter  she  would  burn  nothing  but  laurel- 
faggots.  Don't  you  like  Prince  Ferdinand's  being  so  tired  with 
thanking,  that  at  last  he  is  forced  to  turn  God  over  to  be  thanked  by 
the  officers  1 

In  London  there  is  a  more  cruel  campaign  than  that  waged  by  the 
Russians :  the  streets  are  a  very  picture  of  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cents— one  drives  over  nothing  but  poor  dead  dogs!'  The  dear, 
good-natured,  honest,  sensible  creatures !  Christ !  how  can  any  body 
hurt  them?  Nobody  could  but  those  Cherokces  the  EngHsh,  who 
desire  no  better  than  to  be  halloo'd  to  blood: — one  day  Admiral 
Byng,  the  next  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  to-day  the  poor  dogs ! 

I  cannot  help  telling  your  lordship  how  I  was  diverted  the  night  I 
returned  hither.  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Clive,  her  sister  and  brother, 
in  the  bench  near  the  road  at  the  end  of  her  long  walk.  We  heard 
a  violent  scolding;  and  looking  out,  saw  a  pretty  woman  standing 
by  a  high  chaise,  in  which  was  a  young  fellow,  and  a  coachman 
riding  by.  The  damsel  had  lost  her  hat,  her  cap,  her  cloak,  her 
temper,  and  her  senses;  and  was  more  drunk  and  more  angry  than 
you  can  conceive.  Whatever  the  young  man  had  or  had  not  done 
to  her,  she  would  not  ride  in  the  chaise  with  him,  but  stood  cursing 
and  swearing  in  the  most  outrageous  style :  and  when  she  had  vented 
all  the  oaths  she  could  think  of,  she  at  last  wished  perfidion  might 
seize  him.  You  may  imagine  how  we  laughed.  The  fair  intoxicate 
turned  round,  and  cried,  "I  am  laughed  at! — Who  is  itt — What, 
Mrs.  Clive?  Kitty  Clive? — No:  Kitty  Clive  would  never  behave 
so !"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  my  neighbour's  confusion.  She 
certainly  did  not  grow  paler  than  ordinary.  I  laugh  now  while  I 
repeat  it  to  you. 

I  have  told  Mr.  Bentley  the  great  honour  you  have  done  him,  my 
lord.    He  is  happy  the  Temple  succeeds  to  please  you. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  September  19, 1760. 

Thank  you  for  your  notice,  though  I  should  certainly  have  con- 
trived to  see  you  without  it.  Your  brother  promised  he  would  come 
and  dine  here  one  day  with  you  and  Lord  Beauchamp.  I  go  to 
Navestock  on  Monday,  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  that  will  not  ex- 

*  In  the  Burnmer  of  this  ye&r  the  dread  of  mad  dogs*  raged  like  an  epidemic :  the  pe. 
riodical  publications  of  the  time  being  filled  with  little  else  of  domestic  interest  than  the 
squabbles  of  the  dog>lovers  and  dog-haters.  The  Common  Council  of  London,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  26th  August,  issued  an  order  ibr  killing  all  dogs  found  in  the  street*  or 
highways  after  the  27th,  and  offered  a  reward  of  two  shillings  for  every  dog  that  should 
be  killed  and  buried  in  the  skin.  In  Goldsmith^s  Citiaen  of  the  World  there  is  an 
amusing  paper,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  fear  of  mad  dof  s  as  one  of  tboae  epidemic 
terrors  to  which  our  countrymen  are  occasionally  prone. — E, 
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haust  your  waiting/  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Sunday;  but  as  that  is 
a  court-day,  I  will  not — so  don't  propose  it — dine  with  you  at 
Kensington ;  but  I  will  be  with  my  Lady  Hertford  about  six,  where 
your  brother  and  you  will  find  me  if  you  please.  I  cannot  come  to 
kensington  in  the  evening,  for  I  have  but  one  pair  of  horses  in  the 
world,  and  they  will  have  to  carry  me  to  town  in  the  morning. 

I  wonder  the  King  expects  a  battle ;  when  Prince  Ferdinand  can 
do  as  well  wKhout  fighting,  why  should  he  fight  ?  Can't  he  make  the 
hereditary  Prince  gallop  into  a  mob  of  Frenchmen,  and  get  a  scratch 
on  the  nose ;  and  ^hnson  straddle  across  a  river  and  come  back  with 
six  heads  of  hussars  in  his/ob,  and  then  can't  he  thank  all  the  world, 
and  assure  them  he  shall  never  forget  the  victory  they  have  not 
gained  T  These  thanks  are  sent  over :  the  Gazette  swears  that  this 
Do-success  was  chiefly  owing  to  General  Mostyn ;  and  the  Chronicle 
protests,  that  it  was  achieved  by  my  Lord  Granby's  losing  his  hat, 
which  he  never  wears ;  and  then  his  lordship  sends  over  for  three 
hundred  thousand  pints  of  porter  to  drink  his  own  health ;  and  then 
Mr.  Pitt  determines  to  carry  on  the  war  for  another  year ;  and  then 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  hopes  that  we  shall  be  beat,  that  he  may  lay 
the  blame  on  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  then  he  shall  be  minister  for  thirty 
years  longer ;  and  then  we  shall  be  the  greatest  nation  in  the  universe. 
Amen  1  My  dear  Harry,  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  hero.  If 
you  had  but  taken  Impudence  and  Oatlands  in  your  way  to  Rochfort, 
it  would  not  have  signified  whether  you  had  taken  Rochfort  or  not. 
Adieu !  I  don't  know  who  Lady  Ailesbury'is  Mr.  Alexander  is.  If 
she  curls  like  a  vine  with  any  Mr.  Alexander  but  you,  I  hope  my 
Lady  Coventry  will  recover  and  be  your  Roxana. 


TO  THE  HC«^.  H.  a  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  HUL 

You  are  good  for  nothing;  you  have  no  engagement,  you  have  no 
principles;  and  all  this  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you,  as  you  have  left 
your  sword  behind  you.  If  you  take  it  ill,  I  have  given  my  nephew, 
vrho  brings  your  sword,  a  letter  of  attorney  to  fight  you  for  me ;  I  shall 
certainly  not  see  you :  my  Lady  Waldegrave  goes  to  town  on  Fri- 
day, but  I  remain  here.  You  lose  Lady  Anne  Connolly  and  her  forty 
daughters,  who  all  dine  here  to-day  upon  a  few  loaves  and  three  small 
fishes.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  you  would  have  breakfasted  here 
on  Friday  on  your  way ;  but  as  1  lie  in  bed  rather  longer  than  the 
lark,  I  fear  our  hours  would  not  suit  one  another.    Adieu  ! 

*  Mr.  Conwajr,  as  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King,  was  then  in  waiting  at 
K6ii8uigton« 

8» 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  ffiU,  October  2, 1760L 

I  AiTNOUNCE  my  Lady  Huntingtower*  to  you.  I  hope  you  will 
approve  the  match  a  little  more  than  I  suppose  my  Lord  Dysart  will, 
as  he  does  not  yet  know»  though  they  have  been  married  these  two 
hours,  that,  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  his  son  espoused  my  niece 
Charlotte  at  St.  James's  church.  The  moment  tny  Lord  Dysart  is 
dead,  I  will  carry  you  to  see  the  Ham-house ;  it  is  pleasant  to  call 
cousins  with  a  charming  prospect  over  against  one.  Now  you  want 
to  know  the  detail :  there  was  none.  It  is  not  the  style  of  our  court 
to  have  long  negotiations;  we  don't  fatigue  the  town  with  exhibiting 
the  betrothed  for  six  months  together  in  public  places.  Vidii^  venit, 
vicit ; — the  young  lord  has  liked  her  some  time ;  on  Saturday  se'nnight 
he  came  to  ray  brother,  and  made  his  demand.  The  princess  did  not 
know  him  by  sight,  and  did  not  dislike  him  when  she  did ;  she  con- 
sented, and  they  were  married  this  morning.    My  Lord  Dysart  is 

such  a that  nobody  will  pity  him;  he  has  kept  his  son  till  six- 

and-twenty,  and  would  never  make  the  least  settlement  on  him; 
"  Sure,"  said  the  young  man,  **  if  he  will  do  nothing  for  me,  I  may 
please  myself;  he  cannot  hinder  me  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
and  sixty  thousand  that  are  in  the  funds,  all  entailed  on  me" — a  rever- 
sion one  does  not  wonder  the  bride  did  not  refuse,  as  there  is  present 
Eossession  too  of  a  very  handsome  person ;  the  only  thing  his  father 
as  ever  given  him.  His  grandfather,  Lord  Granville,  has  always  told 
him  to  choose  a  gentlewoman,  and  please  himself;  yet  I  should  think 
the  ladies  Townshend  and  Cooper  would  cackle  a  little. 

I  wish  you  could  have  come  here  this  October  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  The  Teddingtonian  history  is  grown  wofully  bad.  Mark 
Antony,  though  no  boy,  persists  in  losing  the  world  two  or  three  times 
over  for  every  gipsy  that  he  takes  for  a  Cleopatra.  I  have  laughed, 
been  scolded,  represented,  begged,  and  at  last  spoken  very  ronndly — 
all  with  equal  success;  at  present  we  do  not  meet.  I  must  convince 
him  of  ill  usage,  before  I  can  make  good  usage  of  any  service.  All 
I  have  done  is  forgot,  because  I  will  not  be  enamoured  of  Hannah 
Cleopatra  too.  You  shall  know  the  whole  history  when  I  see  you ; 
you  may  trust  me  for  still  being  kind  to  him  ;  but  that  he  must  not  as 
yet  suspect ;  they  are  bent  on  going  to  London,  that  sh'e  may  visit  and 
be  visited,  while  he  puts  on  his  red  velvet  and  ermine,  and  goes  about 
begging  in  robes. 

roor  Mr.  Chute  has  had  another  very  severe  fit  of  the  gout ;  I  left 
him  in  bed,  but  by  not  hearing  he  is  worse,  trust  on  Saturday  to  find 
him  mepded.     Adieu ! 

■  CharloOe,  third  daaghter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and  sister  to  Lady  Waldegrave, 
and  to  Mrs.  Keppel. 
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TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  5, 1760. 

I  AM  afraid  you  will  turn  me  off  from  being  your  gazetteer.  Do 
you  know  that  I  came  to  town  to-day  by  accident,  and  was  here  four 
hours  before  I  heard  that  Montreal  was  taken  ?  The  express  came 
early  this  morning.  I  am  so  posthumous  in  my  intelligence,  that  you 
must  not  expect  any  intelligence  from  me — but  the  same  post  that 
brings  you  this,  will  convey  the  extraordinary  gazette,  which  of  late 
is  become  the  register  of  the  Temple  of  Fame.  All  I  know  is,  that 
the  bonfires  and  squibs  are  drinking  General  Amherst's'  health. 

Within  these  two  days  Fame  and  the  Gazette  have  laid  another 
egg ;  I  wish  they  may  hatch  it  themselves  !  but  it  is  one  of  that  unlucky 
hue  which  has  so  often  been  addled ;  in  short,  behold  another  secret 
expedition.  It  was  notified  on  Friday,  and  departs  in  a  fortnight. 
Lord  Albemarle,  it  is  believed,  will  command  it.  One  is  sure  at  least 
that  it  cannot  be  to  America,  for  we  have  taken  it  all  The  conquest 
of  Montreal  may  perhaps  serve  in  full  of  all  accounts,  as  I  suspect  a 
little  that  this  new  plan  was  designed  to  amuse  the  City  of  London  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  who  would  not  like  to  have  wasted  so 
many  millions  on  this  campaign,  without  any  destruction  of  friend  or 
foe.**  Now,  a  secret  expedition  may  at  least  furnish  a  court-martial, 
and  the  citizens  love  persecution  even  better  than  their  money.  A 
general  or  an  admiral  to  be  mobbed  either  by  their  applause  or  their 
hisses,  is  all  they  desire. — Poor  Lord  Albemarle! 

The  charming  Countess^  is  dead  at  last;  and  as  if  the  whole  history 
of  both  sisters  was  to  be  extraordinary,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  is 
in  a  consumption  too,  and  going  abroad  directly.  Perhaps  you  may 
see  the  remains  of  these  prodigies,  you  will  see  but  little  remains;  her 
features  were  never  so  beautiful  as  Lady  Coventry's,  and  she  has  long 
been  changed,  though  not  yet  I  think  above  six-and-twenty.  The 
otiier  was  but  twenty-seven. 

As  all  the  great  ladies  are  mortal  this  year,  my  family  is  forced  to 
recruit  the  peerage.  My  brother's  last  daughter  is  married ;  and,  as 
Biddy  Tipkin**  says,  though  their  story  is  too  short  for  a  romance,  it 
will  nnake  a  very  pretty  novel — nay,  it  is  almost  brief  enough  for  a 
play,  and  very  near  comes  within  one  of  the  unities,  the  space  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  There  is  in  the  world,  particularly  m  my  world, 
for  he  lives  directly  over  against  me  across  the  water,  a  strange  brute 
called  Earl  of  Dysart.*  Don't  be  frightened,  it  is  not  he.  His  son. 
Lord  Huntingtower,  to  whom  he  gives  but  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  is  a  comely  young  gentleman  of  twenty-six,  who  has  often  had 
thoughts  of  trying  whether  his  father  would  not  like  grandchildren 

*  General  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  distinffuisbed  himself  in  the  war  with  the  French  in 
America.    He  was  suoseciuently  created  a  peer,  and  made  commander-in-chief« — D. 

^  The  large  armament,  intended  for  a  secret  expedition  and  collected  at  Portsmouth, 
was  detained  there  the  whole  summer,  but  the  design  was  laid  aside. — £. 
«  Maria  Gunninfip,  G)untes8  of  Coventry, 
d  In  Steele's  *•  Tender  Hosliand;' 

*  XjIoqcI  Tolmache,  Earl  of  Djsart,  lived  at  Ham  House,  over  against  Twickenham. 
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better  than  his  own  children,  as  sometimes  people  have  tnore  grand- 
tenderness  than  paternal.  All  the  answer  he  could  ever  get  was,  that 
the  Earl  could  not  afford,  as  he  has  five  younger  children,  to  make 
any  settlement,  but  he  offered,  as  a  proof  of  his  inability  and  kind- 
ness, to  lend  his  son  a  large  sum  of  money  at  low  interest.  This 
indigent  usurer  has  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  funds.  The  money  and  ten  of  the  thirteen  thou- 
sand in  land  are  entailed  on  Lord  Huntingtower.  The  young  lord,  it 
seems,  has  been  in  love  with  Charlotte  for  some  months,  but  thought 
80  little  of  inflaming  her,  that  yesterday  fortnight  she  did  not  know 
him  by  sight.  On  that  day  he  came  and  proposed  himself  to  my 
brother,  who  with  much  surprise  heard  his  story,  but  excused  himself 
from  giving  an  answer.  He  said,  he  would  never  force  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  children ;  he  did  not  believe  his  daughter  had  any  engage- 
ment or  attachment,  but  she  might  have :  he  would  send  for  her  and 
know  her  mind.  She  was  at  her  sister  Waldegrave's,  to  whom,  on 
receiving  the  notification,  she  said  very  sensibly,  "  If  I  was  but  nine- 
teen, I  would  refuse  pointblank;  I  do  not  like  to  be  married  in  a 
week  to  a  man  I  never  saw.  But  I  am  two-and-twenty ;  some  people 
say  I  am  handsome,  some  say  I  am  not ;  I  believe  the  truth  is,  I  am 
likely  to  be  at  large  and  to  go  off  soon — it  is  dangerous  to  refuse  so 
great  a  match."  Take  notice  of  the  married  in  a  week;  the  love 
that  was  so  many  months  in  ripening,  could  not  stay  above  a  week. 
She  came  and  saw  this  impetuous  lover,  and  I  believe  was  glad  she 
had  not  refused  pointblank — for  they  were  married  last  Thursday.  I 
tremble  a  little  for  the  poor  girl ;  not  to  mention  the  oddness  of  the 
father,  and  twenty  disagreeable  things  that  may  be  in  the  young  man, 
who  has  been  kept  and  lived  entirely  out  of  the  world ;  he  takes  her 
fortune,  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  cannot  settle  another  shilling  upon 
her  till  his  father  dies,  and  then  promises  only  a  thousand  a  year. 
Would  one  venture  one's  happiness  and  one's  whole  fortune  for  the 
chance  of  being  Lady  Dysart? — if  Lord  Huntingtower  dies  before  his 
father,  she  will  not  have  sixpence.  Sure  my  brother  has  risked  too 
much ! 

Stosch,  who  is  settled  at  Salisbury,  has  writ  to  me  to  recommend 
him  to  somebody  or  other  as  a  travelling  governor  or  companion.  I 
would  if  I  knew  any  body :  but  who  travels  now  ?  He  says  you  have 
notified  his  intention  to  me — so  far  from  it,  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
this  age :  I  never  was  so  long  without  a  letter — but  you  don't  take 
Montreals  and  Canadas  every  now  and  then.  You  repose  like  the 
warriors  in  Germany — at  least  I  hope  so — I  trust  no  ill  health  has 
occasioned  your  silence.    Adieu  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  14,  1760. 

If  you  should  see  in  the  newspapers,  that  I  have  offered  to  raise  a 
regiment  at  Twickenham,  am  going  with  the  expedition,  and  have 
actually  kissed  bands,  don't  believe  it ;  though  I  own,  the  two  first 
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• 
would  not  be  more  surprising  than  the  last.  I  will  tell  you  how  the 
calamily  befell  me,  though  you  will  laugh  instead  of  pitying  me.  Last 
Friday  morning,  I  was  very  tranquilly  writing  my  Anecdotes  of 
Painting — I  heard  the  bell  at  the  gale  ring — I  called  out,  as  usual, 
"Not  at  home;"  but  Harry,  who  thought  it  would  be  treason  to  tell  a 
lie,  when  he  saw  red  liveries,  owned  I  was,  and  came  running  up: 
"  Sir,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  the  door,  and  says  he  is  come  on 
purpose  to  make  you  a  visit !"  There  was  I,  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
undressed,  in  my  slippers,  and  my  hair  about  my  ears ;  there  was  no 
help,  insanum  vatem  aspiciet — and  down  I  went  to  receive  him.  Him 
was  the  Duke  of  York.  Behold  my  breeding  of  the  old  court ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  I  kneeled  down,  and  kissed  his  hand.  I  beg  your 
uncle  Algernon  Sidney's  pardon,  but  I  could  not  let  the  second 
Prince  of  the  blood  kiss  my  hand  first.  He  was,  as  he  always  is, 
extremely  good-humoured;  and  I,  as  I  am  not  always,  extremely 
respectful.  He  stayed  two  hours,  nobody  with  him  but  Morrison ;  I 
showed  him  all  my  castle,  the  pictures  of  the  Pretender's  sons,  and 

that  type  of  the  Reformation,  Harry  the  Eighth's ,  moulded  into  a 

weight  to  the  clock  he  gave  Anne  Boleyn.  But  observe  my  luck ;  he 
would  have  the  sanctum  sanctorum  in  the  library  opened :  about  a 
month  ago  I  removed  the  MSS.  in  another  place.  All  this  is  very 
well ;  but  now  for  the  consequences;  what  was  I  to  do  next?  I  have 
not  been  in  a  court  these  ten  years,  consequently  have  never  kissed 
hands  in  the  next  reign.  Could  I  let  a  Duke  of  York  visit  me,  and 
never  go  to  thank  him  1  I  know,  if  I  was  a  great  poet,  I  might  be  so 
brutal,  and  tell  the  world  in  rhyme  that  rudeness  is  virtue ;  or,  if  I 
was  a  patriot,  I  might,  after  laughing  at  Kings  and  Princes  for  twenty 

rears,  catch  at  the  first  opening  of  favour  and  beg  a  place.  In  truth, 
can  do  neither ;  yet  I  could  not  be  shocking ;  I  determined  to  go  to 
Leicester-house,  and  comforted  myself  that  it  was  not  much  less 
meritorious  to  go  there  for  nothing,  than  to  stay  quite  away ;  yet  I 
believe  I  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Liberty  of  Geneva,  before 
I  am  perfectly  purified,  especially  as  I  am  dipped  even  at  St.  James's. 
Lord  Hertford,  at  my  request,  begged  my  Lady  Yarmouth  to  get  an 
order  for  my  Lady  Henry  to  go  through  the  park,  and  the  countess 
said  so  many  civil  things  about  me  and  my  suit,  and  granted  it  so 
expeditiously,  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  visit,  even  before  she  lives  here 
next  door  to  my  Lady  Suffolk.  My  servants  are  transported ;  Harry 
expects  to  see  me  first  minister,  like  my  father,  and  reckons  upon  a 
place  in  the  Custom-house.  Louis,  who  drinks  like  a  German,  thinks 
binnself  qualified  for  a  page  of  the  back  stairs— but  these  are  not  all 
my  troubles.  As  I  never  dress  in  summer,  I  bad  nothing  upon  earth 
but  a  frock,  unless  I  went  in  black,  like  a  poet,  and  pretended  that  a 
cousin  was  dead,  one  of  the  muses.  Then  I  was  in  panics  lest  I 
should  call  my  Lord  Bute,  your  Royal  Highness.  I  was  not  indeed 
in  much  pain  at  the  conjectures  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  make 
on  such  an  apparition,  even  if  he  should  suspect  that  a  new  opposi- 
tion was  on  foot,  and  that  I  was  to  write  some  letters  to  the  Whigs. 
Welly  but  after  all,  do  you  know  that  my  calamity  has  not  befallen 
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me  yet?  I  could  not  determine  to  bounce  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
drawing-room  at  once,  without  one  soul  knowing  why  I  came  thither. 
I  went  to  London  on  Saturday  night,  and  Lord  Hertford  was  to  carry 
me  the  next  morning;  in  the  meantime  I  wrote  to  Morrison,  explain- 
ing my  gratitude  to  one  brother,  and  my  unacquaintance  with  t'other, 
and  how  afraid  I  was  that  it  w*ould  be  thought  officious  and  forward, 
if  I  was  presented  now,  and  begging  he  would  advise  me  what  to  do; 
and  all  this  upon  my  bended  knee,  as  if  Schutz  had  stood  over  me 
and  dictated  every  syllable.  The  answer  was  by  order  from  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  he  smiled  at  my  distress,  wished  to  put  me  to  no 
inconvenience,  but  desired,  that  as  the  acquaintance  had  •  begun 
without  restraint,  it  might  continue  without  ceremony.  Now  I  was 
in  more  perplexity  than  ever !  I  could  not  go  directly,  and  yet  it  was 
not  fit  it  should  be  said  I  thought  it  an  inconvenience  to  wait  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  At  present  it  is  decided  by  a  jury  of  court  matrons, 
that  is,  courtiers,  that  I  must  write  to  my  Lord  Bute  and  explain  the 
whole,  and  why  I  desire  to  come  now — don't  fear;  I  will  take  care 
they  shall  understand  how  little  I  come  for.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
see  it  is  my  fault  if  I  am  not  a  favourite,  but  alas !  I  am  not  heavy 
enough  to  be  tossed  in  a  blanket,  like  Doddington ;  I  should  never 
come  down  again ;  I  cannot  be  driven  in  a  royal  curricle  to  wells  and 
waters:  I  can't  make  love  now  to  my  cotemporary  Charlotte  Dives; 
I  cannot  quit  Mufti  and  my  parroquet  for  Sir  William  Irby/  and  the 
prattle  of  a  drawing-room,  nor  Mrs.  Clive  for  JEWn  Laelia  Chudletgh; 
m  short,  I  could  give  up  nothing  but  an  Earldom  of  Eglington ;  and 
yet  I  foresee,  that  this  phantom  of  the  reversion  of  a  reversion  will 
make  me  plagued ;  I  shall  have  Lord  Egmont  whisper  me  again;  and 
every  tall  woman  and  strong  man,  that  comes  to  town,  will  make 
interest  with  me  to  get  the  Duke  of  York  to  come  and  see  them.  Oh ! 
dreadful,  dreadful !  It  is  plain  I  never  was  a  patriot,  for  I  don't  find 
my  virtue  a  bit  staggered  by  this  first  glimpse  of  court  sunshine. 

Mr.  Conway  has  pressed  to  command  the  new  Quixotism  on  foot, 
and  has  been  refused ;  I  sing  a  very  comfortable  7*e  Deum  for  it. 
Kingsley,  Craufurd,  and  Keppel,  are  the  generals,  and  Commodore 
Keppel  the  admiral  The  mob  are  sure  of  being  pleased ;  they  will 
get  a  conquest,  or  a  court-martial  A  very  unpleasant  thing  has 
happened  to  the  K^pels ;  the  youngest  brother,  who  had  run  in  debt 
at  Gibraltar,  and  was  fetched  away  to  be  sent  to  Germany,  gave  them 
the  slip  at  the  first  port  they  touched  at  in  Spain,  surrendered  himself 
to  the  Spanish  governor,  has  changed  his  religion,  and  sent  for  a 

,  that  had  been  taken  from  him  at  Gibraltar ;  naiuram  expdla^ 

ftircA.  There's  the  true  blood  of  Charles  the  Second  sacrificing 
every  thing  for  popery  and  a  hunter. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Lady  Coventry  at 
Newmarket,  aflected  to  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room,  not  ta 
hide  his  crying,  but  his  not  crying. 

Draper  has  handsomely  oflfered  to  go  on  the  expedition,  and  goes. 

*  In  1761,  created  Baton  Boelon.— E. 
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Ned  Finch,  toother  day,  on  the  conquest  of  Montreal,  wished  the 
King  joy  of  having  lost  no  subjects,  but  those  that  perished  in  the 
rabtnts*  Fitzroy  asked  him  if  he  thought  they  crossed  the  great 
American  lakes  in  such  little  boats  as  one  goes  to  Vauxhali?  he 
replied,  '*  Yes,  Mr.  Pitt  said  the  rabbits'^ — it  was  in  the  falls,  the 
rapids, 

I  like  Lord  John  almost  as  well  as  Fred.  Montagu;  and  I  like 
your  letter  better  than  Lord  John ;  the  application  of  Miss  Falkener 
was  charming.     Good  night. 

P.  S.  If  I  had  been  told  in  June,  that  I  should  have  the  gout,  and 
kiss  hands  before  November,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  given  much 
credit  to  the  prophet. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArlingtoA  Street,  October  25, 1760.    ' 
I  tell  a  lie,  I  am  at  Mr.  Chute'a. 

Was  ever  so  agreeable  a  man  as  King  George  the  Second,  to  die 
the  very  day  it  was  necessary  to  save  me  from  a  ridicule  ?  I  was  to 
have  kissed  hands  to-morrow — but  you  will  not  care  a  farthing  about 
that  now ;  so  I  must  tell  you  all  I  know  of  departed  majesty.  He 
went  to  bed  well  last  night,  rose  at  six  this  morning  as  usual,  looked, 
I  suppose,  if  all  his  money  was  in  his  purse,  and  called  for  his  cho- 
colate. A  little  after  seven,  he  went  into  the  water-closet;  the 
German  valet  de  chambre  heard  a  noise,  listened,  heard  something 
like  a  groan,  ran  in,  and  found  the  hero  of  Oudenarde  and  Dettingen 
on  the  floor,  with  a  gash  on  his  right  temple,  by  falling  against  the 
comer  of  a  bureau*  He  tried  to  speak,  could  not,  and  expired. 
Princess  Emily  was  called,  found  him  dead,  and  wrote  to  the  Prince. 
I  know  not  a  syllable,  but  am  come  to  see  and  hear  as  much  as  I 
can.  I  fear  you  will  cry  and  roar  all  nighU  but  one  could  not  keep  it 
from  you.  For  my  part,  like  a  new  courtier,  I  comfort  myself,  con- 
sidering what  a  gracious  Prince  comes  next.  Behold  my  luck.  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Bute,  thrust  in  all  the  unexpeeteds^  want  of  ambition^ 
disinterestedSf  &c.  that  I  could  atnass,  gilded  with  as  much  duty, 
affection,  zeal,  &c.  as  possible.  I  received  a  very  gracious  and  sensible 
answer,  and  was  to  nave  been  presented  to-marrow,  and  the  talk  of 
the  few  people,  that  are  in  town,  for  a  week.  Now  I  shall  be  lost  in 
the  crowd,  shall  be  as  well  there  as  I  desire  to  be,  have  done  what 
was  right,  they  know  I  want  nothing,  may  be  civil  to  me  very 
cheaply,  and  I  can  go  and  see  the  puppet-show  for  this  next  month  at 
my  ease:  but  perhaps  you  will  think  all  this  a  piece  of  art;  to  be 
sore,  I  have  timed  my  court,  as  luckily  as  possible,  and  contrived  to 
be  the  last  person  in  England  that  made  interest  with  the  successor. 
You  see  virtue  and  philosophy  always  prone  to  know  the  world  and 
their  own  interest  However,  I  am  not  so  abandoned  a  patriot  yet, 
as  to  desert  my  friends  immediately ;  you  shall  hear  now  and  then 
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the  events  of  this  new  reign — if  I  am  not  made  secretary  of  state — 
if  I  am^  I  shall  certainly  take  care  to  let  you  know  it. 

I  had  really  begun  to  think  that  the  lawyers  for  once  talked  sense, 
when  they  said  the  King  never  dies.  He  probably  got  his  death,  as 
he  liked  to  have  done  two  years  ago,  by  viewing  the  troops  for  the 
expedition  from  the  wall  of  Kensington  Garden.  My  Lady  Suffolk 
told  me  about  a  month  ago  that  he  had  often  told  her,  speaking  of 
the  dampness  of  Kensington,  that  he  would  never  die  there.  For 
my  part,  my  man  Harry  will  always  be  a  favourite :  he  tells  me  all 
the  amusing  news;  he  first  told  me  of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales's 
death,  and  to«day  of  the  King's. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chute  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected — in  this 
national  affliction.  Sir  Robert  Brown  has  left  every  thing  to  my 
Lady — aye,  every  thing,  I  believe  his  very  avarice. 

Lord  Huntingtower  wrote  to  offer  his  father  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  Charlotte's  fortune,  if  he  would  give  them  one  thousand  a-year  in 
present,  and  settle  a  jointui^  on  her.  The  Earl  returned  this  truly 
laconic,  for  being  so  unnatural,  an  answer.  "  Lord  Huntingtower,  I 
answer  your  letter  as  soon  as  I  receive  it;  I  wish  you  joy;  I  hear 
your  wife  is  very  accomplished.  Yours,  Dysart."  I  believe  my 
Lady  Huntingtower  must  contrive  to  make  it  convenient  for  me,  that 
my  Lord  Dysart  should  die — and  then  he  will.  I  expect  to  be  a  very 
respectable  personage  in  time,  and  to  have  my  tomb  set  forth  like 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  that  I  had  four  earls  to  my  nephetvs, 
though  I  never  was  one  myself.  Adieu!  I  must  go  govern  the 
nation. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  October  26, 1 760. 

Mr  DEAR  Lord, 

I  Bfio  your  pardon  for  so  long  a  silence  in  the  late  reign ;  I  knew 
nothing  worth  telling  you ;  and  the  great  event  of  this  morning  you 
will  certainly  hear  before  it  comes  to  you  by  so  sober  and  regular  a 
personage  as  the  postman.  The  few  circumstances  known  yet  are, 
that  the  King  went  well  to  bed  last  night;  rose  well  at  six  this 
morning ;  went  to  the  water-closet  a  little  after  seven ;  had  a  fit,  fell 
against  a  bureau,  and  gashed  his  right  temple :  the  valet  de  chambre 
heard  a  noise  and  a  groan,  and  ran  in :  the  King  tried  to  speak,  but 
died  instantly.  I  should  hope  this  would  draw  you  southward :  such 
scenes  are  worth  looking  at,  even  by  people  who  regard  them  with 
such  indifference  as  your  lordship  and  1.  I  say  tio  more,  for  what 
will  mix  in  a  letter  with  the  death  of  a  King!  I  am  my  lady's  and 
your  lordship's  most  faithful  servant. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Tuesday,  October  2& 

The  new  reign  dates  with  sreat  propriety  and  decency;  the  ci vilest 
letter  to  Princess  Emily;  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  duke;  the 
utmost  respect  to  the  dead  body.  No  changes  to  be  made  but  those 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  household,  &c. — and  what  some  will 
think  the  most  unnecessary,  in  the  representative  of  power.  There 
are  bat  two  new  cabinet  counsellors  named ;  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Bute,  so  it  must  be  one  of  them.  The  Princess  does  not 
remove  to  St.  Jameses,  so  I  donH  believe  it  will  be  sha  To-day 
England  kissed  hands,  so  did  I,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  to  kiss 
hands  with  all  England,  than  to  have  all  England  ask  why  one  kisses 
hands.  Well  I  my  virtue  is  safe ;  I  had  a  gracious  reception,  and 
yet  I  am  almost  as  impatient  to  return  to  Strawberry,  as  I  was  to 
leave  it  on  the  news.  There  is  great  dignity  and  srace  in  the 
King's  manner.  I  don't  say  this,  like  my  dear  Madame  de  S^- 
vign^,  because  he  was  civil  to  me,  but  the  part  is  well  acted. 
If  they  do  as  well  behind  the  scenes,  as  upon  the  stage,  it  will  be  a 
very  complete  reign.  Hollinshed,  or  Baker,  would  think  it  begins 
weU,  that  is,  begins  ill ;  it  has  rained  without  intermission,  and  yes- 
terday there  came  a  cargo  of  bad  news,  all  which,  you  know,  are 
similar  omens  to  a  man  who  writes  history  upon  the  information  of  ^ 
the  clouds.  Berlin  is  taken  by  the  Uussians,  the  hereditary  Prince  |v  / 
beaten  by  the  French.  Poor  Lord  Downe  has  had  three  wounds.  r.  / 
He  and  your  brother's  Billy  Pitt  are  prisoners.    Johnny  Waldegrave  ' 

was  shot  through  the  hat  and  through  the  coat ;  and  would  have  been 
shot  through  the  body,  if  he  had  had  any.  Irish  Johnson  is  wounded 
in  the  hand;  Ned  Harvey  somewhere;  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
mortally  in  his  reputation  for  sending  this  wild  detachment.  Mr. 
Pitt  has  another  reign  to  set  to  rights.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
has  taken  Lord  Sandwich's,  in  Pall-mall;  Lord  Chesterfierd  has 
oflered  bis  house  to  Princess  Emily ;  and  if  they  live  at  Hampton- 
courty  as  I  suppose  his  court  will,  I  may  as  well  offer  Strawberry  for 
a  royal  nursery ;  for  at  best  it  will  become  a  cakehouse ;  'tis  such  a 
convenient  airing  for  the  maids  of  honour.  If  I  was  not  forced  in 
conscience  to  own  to  you,  that  my  own  curiosity  is  exhausted,  I 
would  ask  you,  if  you  would  not  come  and  look  at  th^s  new  world ; 
but  a  new  world  only  reacted  by  old  players  is  not  much  worth 
seeing ;  I  shall  return  on  Saturday.  The  Parliament  is  prorogued 
till  the  day  it  was  to  have  met;  the  will  is  not  opened ;  what  can  I 
tell  you  more?  Would  it  be  news  that  all  is  hopes  and  fears,  and 
that  great  lords  look  as  if  they  dreaded  wanting  bread  ?  would  this 
be  news?  believe  me,  it  all  grows  stale  soon.  I  had  not  seen  such  a 
sight  these  three-and-thirty  years:  I  came  eagerly  to  town;  I  laughed 
for  three  days:  I  am  tired  already.     Good  night! 

P.  S.  I  smiled  to  myself  last  night    Out  of  excess  of  attention, 
which  costs  me  nothing,  when  I  mean  it  should  cost  nobody  else 
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any  thing,  I  went  last  night  to  Kensington  to  inquire  aAer  Princess 
Emily  and  Lady  Yarmouth:  nobody  knew  me,  they  asked  my  name. 
When  they  heard  it,  they  did  not  seem  ever  to  have  heard  it  before, 
even  in  that  house.  I  waited  half  an  hour  in  a  lodge  with  a  footman 
of  Lady  Yarmouth's ;  I  would  not  have  waited  so  long  in  her  room 
a  week  ago ;  now  it  only  diverted  me.  Even  moralizing  is  'enter- 
taining, when  one  laughs  at  the  same  time;  but  I  pity  those  who 
don't  moralize  till  they  cry. 


TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN. 

Arlins^ton  Street,  Oct  38, 1760. 

The  deaths  of  Rings  travel  so  much  faster  than  any  post,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  tell  you  news,  when  I  say  your  old  master  is  dead. 
But  I  can  pretty  well  tell  you  what  I  like  best  to  be  able  to  say  to 
you  on  this  occasion,  that  you  are  in  no  danger*  Change  will  scarce 
reach  to  Florence  when  its  hand  is  checked  even  in  the  capital.  But 
I  will  move  a  little  regularly,  and  then  you  will  form  your  judgment 
more  easily. 

This  is  Tuesday;  on  Friday  night  the  King  went  to  bed  in  perfect 
health,  and  rose  so  the  next  morning  at  his  usual  hour  of  six ;  he 
called  for  and  drank  his  chocolate.  At  seven,  for  every  thing  with 
him  was  exact  and  periodic,  he  went  into  the  closet  to  dismiss  his 
chocolate.  Coming  from  thence,  his  valet  de  chambre  heard  a  noise; 
waited  a  moment,  and  heard  something  like  a  groan.  He  ran  io, 
and  in  a  small  room  between  the  closet  and  bedchamber  he  found 
the  King  on  the  floor,  who  had  cut  the  right  side  of  his  face  against 
the  edge  of  a  bureau,  and  who  after  a  gasp  expired.  Lady  Yar- 
mouth was  called,  and  sent  for  Princess  Amelia;  but  they  only  told 
the  latter  that  the  King  was  ill  and  wanted  her.  She  had  been  con- 
fined for  some  days  with  a  rheumatism,  but  hurried  down,  ran  into 
the  room  without  farther  notice,  and  saw  her  father  extended  on  the 
bed.  She  is  very  purblind,  and  more  than  a  little  deaf.  They  had 
not  closed  his  eyes :  she  bent  down  close  to  his  face,  and  concluded 
he  spoke  to  her,  though  she  could  not  hear  him — guess  what  a  shock 
when  she  found  the  truth.  She  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — but 
so  had  one  of  the  valets  de  chambre  firsL  He  came  to  town  and 
saw  the  Duke*  and  the  privy  council.  He  was  extremely  kind  to  the 
first— and  in  general  has  behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety,  dignity, 
and  decency.  He  read  his  speech  to  the  council  with  much  grace, 
and  dismissed  the  guards  on  himself  to  wait  on  his  grandfather's 
body.  It  is  intimated,  that  he  means  to  employ  the  same  ministers, 
but  with  reserve  to  himself  of  more  authority  than  has  lately  been  in 
fashion.  The  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Bute  are  named  of  the  cabi- 
net council.    The  late  King's  will  is  not  yet  opened.    To-day  every 

*  William  Duke  of  Cnmberkikd. 
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body  kissed  hands  at  Leicester-house,  and  this  week,  I  believe,  the 
King  will  go  to  St.  James's.  The  body  has  been  opened ;  the  great 
ventricle  of  the  heart  had  burst.  What  an  enviable  death !  In  the 
greatest  period  of  glory  of  this  country,  and  of  his  reign,  in  perfect 
tranquillity  at  home,  at  seventy-seven,  growing  blind  and  deaf,  to  die 
without  a  pang,  before  any  reverse  of  fortune,  or  any  distasted  peace, 
nay,  but  two  days  before  a  ship  load  of  bad  news :  could  he  have 
chosen  such  another  moment?  The  news  is  bad  indeed!  Berlin 
taken  by  capitulation,  and  yet  the  Austrians  behaved  so  savagely 
that  even  the  Russians*  felt  delicacy,  were  shocked,  and  checked 
them !  Nearer  home,  the  hereditary  Prince*  has  been  much  beaten 
by  Monsieur  de  Castries,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siese  of  Wesel, 
whither  Prince  Ferdinand  bad  sent  him  most  unadvisedly :  we  have 
scarce  an  officer  unwounded.  The  secret  expedition  will  now,  I 
conclude,  sail,  to  give  an  iclat  to  the  new  reign.  Lord  Albemarle 
does  not  command  it,  as  I  told  you,  nor  Mr.  Conway,  though  both 
applied. 

Nothing  is  settled  about  the  Parliament  i  not  even  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  household.  Committees  of  council  are  regulating  the 
mourning  and  the  funeral.  The  town,  which  between  armies,  militia, 
and  approaching  elections,  was  likely  to  be  a  desert  all  the  winter, 
is  filled  in  a  minute,  but  every  thing  is  in  the  deepest  tranquillity. 
People  stare;  the  only  expression.  The  moment  any  thing  is  de- 
clared, one  shall  not  perceive  the  novelty  of  the  reign.  A  nation 
without  parties  is  soon  a  nation  without  curiosity.  You  may  now 
judge  how  little  your  situation  is  likely  to  be  affected.  I  finish ;  I 
think  I  feel  ashamed  of  tapping  the  events  of  a  new  reign,  of  which 
probably  I  shall  not  see  half.  If  I  was  not  unwilling  to  balk  your 
curiosity,  I  should  break  my  pen,  as  the  great  officers  do  their  white 
wands,  over  the  grave  of  the  old  King.    Adieu  I  » 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  31, 1760. 

Whsht  you  have  changed  the  cipher  of  George  the  Second  into  that 
of  George  the  Third,  and  have  read  the  addresses,  and  have  shifted 
a  few  lords  and  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  you  are  master  of  the 
history  of  the  new  reign,  which  is  indeed  but  a  new  lease  of  the  old 
one.  The  Favourite  took  it  up  in  a  high  style ;  but  having,  like  my 
Lord  Granville,  forgot  to  ensure  either  house  of  Parliament,  or  the 
mob,  the  third  house  of  Parliament,  he  drove  all  the  rest  to  unite. 
They  have  united,  and  have  notified  their  resolution  of  governing  as 
before :  not  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  cried  for  his  old  master,  de- 

*  The  RoniaDfl  and  Austrians  obtained  possession  of  Berlin,  while  Frederick  was 
empk>7ed  in  watching  the  great  Austrian  army.  They  were,  however,  soon  driven  from 
it— D. 

^  Of  Bmnswick;  ailerwwds  the  edehrated  duke  of  that  name. — D. 
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sponded  for  himself,  protested  he  would  retire,  coosulted  every  body 
whose  interest  it  was  to  advise  him  to  stay,  and  has  accepted  to-day, 
thrusting;  the  dregs  of  his  ridiculous  life  into  a  young  court,  which 
will  at  least  be  saved  from  the  imputation  of  childishness,  by  being 
governed  by  folly  of  seventy  years  growth. 

'  The  young  King  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  amiable.  There 
is  great  grace  to  temper  much  dignity  and  extreme  good-nature, 
which  breaks  out  on  all  occasions.  Even  the  household  is  not  settled 
yet.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  master  of  the  horse.  Lord  Hun- 
tingdon is  so  by  all  precedent ;  Lord  Gower,  I  believe,  will  be  sa 
Poor  Lord  Rochford  is  undone :  nobody  is  unreasonable  to  save  him. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  taken  Schomberg-house  in  Pall-mall; 
Princess  Emily  is  dealing  for  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton's  in  Cavendish- 
square.  People  imagined  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  lent  her  Bur- 
lington-house ;  I  don't  know  why,  unless  they  supposed  she  was  to 
succeed  my  Lady  Burlington  in  evenr  thing. 

A  week  has  finished  my  curiosity  fully;  I  return  to  Strawberry  to- 
morrow, and  I  fear  go  next  week  to  Houghton,  to  make  an  appear- 
ance of  civility  to  Lynn,  whose  favour  1  never  asked,  nor  care  if  I 
have  or  not;  but  I  don't  know  how  to  refuse  this  attention  to  Lord 
Orford,  who  begs  it. 

I  trust  you  will  have  approved  my  behaviour  at  court,  that  is,  my 
roixinff  extreme  politeness  with  extreme  indifference.  Our  predeces- 
sors, the  philosophers  of  ancient  days,  knew  not  how  to  be  disinte- 
rested without  brutality;  I  pique  myself  on  founding  a  new  sect 
My  followers  are  to  tell  kings,  with  excess  of  attention,  that  they 
don't  want  them,  and  to  despise  favour  with  more  good  breeding 
than  others  practise  in  suing  for  it.  We  are  a  thousand  times  a 
greater  nation  than  the  Grecians:  why  are  we  to  imitate  them?  Our 
sense  is  as  great,  our  follies  greater ;  sure  we  have  all  the  pretensions 
to  superiority !    Adieu  I 

P.  S.  As  to  the  fair  widow  Brown,  I  assure  you  the  devil  never 
sowed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a  more  fruitful  soil :  every 
guinea  has  taken  root  already.  I  saw  her  yesterday ;  it  shall  be  some 
time  before  I  see  her  again. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  4, 1760. 

I  AM  not  gone  to  Houghton,  you  see :  my  Lord  Orford  is  come  to 
town,  and  I  have  persuaded  him  to  stay  and  perform  decencies. 

King  George  the  Second  is  dead  richer  than  Sir  Robert  Brown, 
though  perhaps  not  so  rich  as  my  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  has  left 
fifty  thousand  pounds  between  the  Duke,  Emily,  and  Mary ;  the  Duke 
has  given  up  his  share.  To  Lady  Yarmouth  a  cabinet,  with  the  con- 
tents ;  they  call  it  eleven  thousand  pounds.  By  a  German  deed,  he 
gives  the  Duke  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
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pounds,  placed  oh  mortgages,  not  immediately  recoverable.  He  had 
once  given  him  twice  as  much  more,  then  revoked  it,  and  at  last 
excused  the  revocation,  on  the  pretence  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war;  but  owns  he  was  the  best  son  that  ever  Hved,  and  had  never 
offended  him ;  a  pretty  strong  comment  on  the  affair  of  Closterseven ! 
He  sives  him,  besides,  all  his  jewels  in  England ;  but  had  removed 
all  the  best  to  Hanover,  which  he  makes  crown  jewels,  and  his  suc- 
cessor residuary  legatee.  The  Duke,  too,  has  some  uncounted  cabi- 
nets. My  Lady  Suffolk  has  given  me  a  particular  of  his  jewels, 
which  plainly  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  It 
happened  oddly  to  my  Lady  Suffolk.  Two  days  before  he  died,  she 
went  to  make  a  visit  at  Kensington,  not  knowing  of  the  review ;  she 
found  herself  hemmed  in  by  coaches,  and  was  close  to  him,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  so  many  years,  and  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth ;  but 
they  did  not  know  her :  it  struck  her,  and  has  made  her  very  sensible 
to  his  death. 

The  changes  hang  back.  Nothing  material  has  been  altered  yet 
Ned  Finch,  the  only  thing  my  Lady  Yarmouth  told  the  new  King 
she  had  to  ask  for,  is  made  surveyor  of  the  roads,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Harry  Erskine,  who  is  to  have  an  old  regiment  He  excuses  himself 
from  seeing  company,  as  favourite  of  the  favourite.  Arthur  is  re- 
moved from  being  clerk  of  the  wine-cellar,  a  sacrifice  to  morality  I 
The  Archbishop  has  such  hopes  of  the  young  King,  that  he  is  never 
out  of  the  circle.  He  trod  upon  the  Duke's  foot  on  Sunday,  in  the 
haste  of  his  zeal ;  the  Duke  said  to  him,  **  My  lord,  if  your  grace  is  in 
such  a  hurry  to  make  your  court,  that  is  the  way."  Bon-mots  come 
thicker  than  changes.  Charles  Townshend,  receiving  an  account  of 
the  impression  the  King's  death  had  made,  was  told  Miss  Chudleigh 
cried.  **  What,"  said  he,  "  Oysters  ?"  And  last  night,  Mr.  Dauncey, 
asking  George  Selwyn  if  Princess  Amelia  would  have  a  guard  'I  he 
replied,  "Now  and  then  one,  I  suppose." 

An  extraordinary  event  has  happened  to-day ;  George  Townshend 
sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Albemarle,  desiring  him  to  be  with  a  second 
in  the  fields.  Lord  Albemarle  took  Colonel  Crawford,  and  went  to 
Mary-Ie-bone ;  Georse  Townshend  bespoke  Lord  Buckingham,  who 
loves  a  secret  too  well  not  to  tell  it :  he  communicated  it  to  Stanley, 
who  went  to  St  James's,  and  acquainted  Mr.  Casvvall,  the  captain  on 
guard.  The  latter  took  a  hackney-coach,  drove  to  Mary-le-bone,  and 
saw  one  pair.  After  waiting  ten  minutes,  the  others  came;  Town- 
shend made  an  apology  to  Lord  Albemarle  for  making  him  wait 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  men  of  spirit  don't  want  apologies :  come,  let  us 
begin  what  we  came  for."  At  that  instant,  out  steps  Caswall  from 
his  coach,  and  begs  their  pardon,  as  his  superior  officers,  but  told 
them  they  were  his  prisoners.  He  desired  Mr.  Townshend  and  Lord 
Buckingham  to  return  to  their  coach;  he  would  carry  back  Lord 
Albemarle  and  Crawford  in  his.  He  did,  and  went  to  acquaint  the 
King,  who  has  commissioned  some  of  the  matrons  of  the  army  to 
examine  the  affair,  and  make  it  up.  All  this  while,  I  don't  know 
what  the  quarrel  was,  but  they  hated  one  another  so  much  on  the 

9* 
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Duke's  accouDt,  that  a  slight  vford  would  easily  make  their  aversions 
boil  over.  Don't  you,  nor  even  your  general  come  to  town  on  this 
occasion  ?    Good'  night 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Artington  Street,  Nov.  13, 1760. 

Even  the  honeymoon  of  a  new  reign  don't  produce  events  every 
day.  There  is  nothing  but  the  common  saying  of  addresses  and 
kissing  hands.  The  chief  difficulty  is  settled ;  Lord  Gower  yields 
the  mastership  of  the  horse  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  removes  to  the 
great  wardrobe,  from  whence  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  was  to  have 
gone  into  £llis's  place,  but  he  is  saved.  The  city,  however,  have  a 
mind  to  be  out  of  humour;  a  paper  has  been  fixed  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, with  these  words,  *'No  petticoat  government,  no  Scotch 
minister,  no  Lord  George  Sackville ;"  two  hints  totally  unfounded, 
and  the  other  scarce  true.  No  petticoat  ever  governed  less,  it  is  left 
at  Leicester-house ;  Lord  George's  breeches  are  as  little  concerned ; 
and,  except  Lady  Susan  Stuart  and  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  for  any  Scots.  For  the  King  himself,  he  seems  all 
good-nature,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  every  body ;  all  his  speeches  are 
obliging.  I  saw  him  again  yesterday,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
levee-room  had  lost  so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  This  sove- 
reign don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on  the 
ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German  news ;  he  walks  about,  and 
speaks  to  every  body.  I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  throne,  where 
he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads  his  answers  to 
addresses  well ;  it  was  the  Cambridge  address,  carried  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  his  doctor's  gown,  and  looking  like  the  Medecin 
malgri  ltd.  He  had  been  vehemently  solicitous  for  attendance,  for 
fear  my  Lord  Westmoreland,  who  vouchsafes  himself  to  bring  the 
address  from  Oxford,  should  outnumber  him.  Lord  Litchfield  and 
several  other  Jacobites  have  kissed  hands;  George  Selwyn  says, 
^  They  go  to  St.  James's,  because  now  there  are  so  many  Stuartt 
there." 

Do  you  know,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  burying  t'other 
night ;  I  had  never  seen  a  royal  funeral ;  nay,  I  walked  as  a  rag  of 
quality,  which  I  found  would  be,  and  so  it  was,  the  easiest  way  of 
seeing  it.  It  is  absolutely  a  noble  sight.  The  Princess  chamber, 
hung  with  purple,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  lamps,  the  coffin  under  a 
canopy  of  purple  velvet,  and  six  vast  chandeliers  of  silver  on  high 
stands,  had  a  very  good  effect.  The  ambassador  from  Tripoli  and 
his  son  were  carried  to  see  that  chamber.  The  procession  through  a 
line  of  foot-guards,  every  seventh  man  bearing  a  torch,  the  horse- 
guards  lining  the  outside,  their  officers  with  drawn  sabres  and  crape 
sashes  on  horseback,  the  drums  muffled,  the  fifes,  bells  tolling,  and 
minute  guns, — all  this  was  very  solemn.     But  the  charm  was  the 
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entrance  of  the  abbey,  where  we  were  received  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  in  rich  robes,  the  choir  and  almsmen  bearing  torches ;  the 
whole  abbey  so  iUuminaied,  that  one  saw  it  to  greater  advantage  than 
by  day;  the  tombs,  long  aisles,  and  fretted  roof,  all  appearing  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  the  happiest  chiaro  scuro.  There  wanted  nothing 
but  incense,  and  little  chapels  here  and  there,  with  priests  saying  mass 
for  the  repose  of  the  defunct ;  yet  one  could  not  complain  of  its  not 
being  catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in  dread  of  being  coupled  with 
some  boy  of  ten  years  old ;  but  the  heralds  were  not  very  accurate, 
and  I  walked  with  George  Grenville,  taller  and  older,  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  When  we  came  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
all  solemnity  and  decorum  ceased ;  no  order  was  observed,  people 
sat  or  stood  where  they  could  or  would ;  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
were  crying  out  for  help,  oppressed  by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
coffin;  the  bishop  read  sadly,  and  blundered  in  the  prayers;  the  fine 
chapter,  Man  thai  is  bom  of  a  luoman,  was  chanted,  not  read;  and 
the  anthem,  besides  being  immeasurably  tedious,  would  have  served 
as  well  for  a  nuptial.  The  real  serious  part  was  the  figure  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  heightened  by  a  thousand  melancholy  circum- 
stances. He  had  a  dark  brown  adonis,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth, 
with  a  train  of  five  yards.  Attending  the  funeral  of  a  father  could 
not  be  pleasant :  his  leg  extremely  b^d,  yet  forced  to  stand  upon  it 
near  two  hours ;  his  face  bloated  and  distorted  with  his  late  paralytic 
stroke,  which  has  affected,  too,  one  of  his  eyes,  and  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vault,  into  which,  in  all  probability,  he  must  himself  so 
soon  descend ;  think  how  unpleasant  a  situation  1  He  bore  it  all  with 
a  firm  and  unaffected  countenance.  This  grave  scene  was  fully  con- 
trasted by  the  burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  fell  into  a  fit  of 
crying  the  nnoment  he  came  into  the  chapel,  and  flung  himself  back 
in  a  stall,  the  archbishop  hovering  over  him  with  a  smelling-bottle; 
but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  bis  hypocrisy,  and 
he  ran  about  the  chapel  with  his  glass  to  spy  who  was  or  was  not 
there,  spying  with  one  hand,  and  mopping  his  eyes  with  the  other. 
Then  returned  the  fear  of  catching  coJd ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  was  sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed  down,  and 
turning  round,  found  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  standing  upon 
his  train,  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble.  It  was  very  theatric  to 
look  down  into  the  vault,  where  the  coffin  lay,  attended  by  mourners 
with  lights.  Clavering,  the  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  refused  to  sit 
up  with  the  body,  and  was  dismissed  by  the  King's  order. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  but  a  trifle,  a  very  trifle.  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  totally  defeated  Marshal  Daun.'  This,  which 
would  have  been  prodigious  news  a  month  ago,  is  nothing  to-day ;  it 
only  lakes  its  turn  among  the  questions,  "  Who  is  to  be  groom  of  the 
bedchamber?  what  is  Sir  T.  Robinson  to  have?"  I  have  been  to 
Leicester-fields  to-day ;  the  crowd  was  immoderate;  I  don't  believe 
it  will  continue  so.    Good  night.     Yours  ever. 

*■  At  Torgau,  on  the  dd  of  November.  An  animated  description  of  this  desperate 
bfttUe  is  given  by  Walpde  in  his  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.— E. 
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TO  GEOBjGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlingrtoii  Straet,  Thunday,  1760. 

As  a  codicil  to  my  letter,  I  send  you  the  bedchamber.  There  are 
to  be  eighteen  lords,  and  thirteen  grooms ;  all  the  late  King's  remain, 
but  your  cousin  Manchester,  Lord  Falconberg,  Lord  Essex,  and  Lord 
Hyndford,  replaced  by  the  Duke. of  Richmond,  Lord  Weymouth, 
Lord  March,  and  Lord  Eglinton :  the  last  at  the  request  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Instead  of  Claveting,  Nassau,  and  General  Campbell,  who 
is  promised  something  else.  Lord  Northampton's  brother  and  Commo- 
dore Keppel  are  grooms.  When  it  was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, he  said  he  could  not  accept  it,  unless  something  was  done  for 
Colonel  Keppel,  for  whom  he  has  interested  himself;  tliat  it  would 
look  like  sacrificing  Keppel  to  his  own  views.  This  is  handsome; 
Keppel  is  to  be  equery. 

rrincess  Amelia  goes  every  where,  as  she  calls  it ;  she  was  on 
Monday  at  Lady  Holderness's,  and  next  Monday  is  to  be  at  Bedford- 
house  ;  but  there  is  only  the  late  King's  set,  and  the  court  of  Bedford; 
430  she  makes  the  houses  of  other  people  as  triste  as  St.  James's  was. 
Good  night 

Not  a  word  more  of  the  King  of  Prussia:  did  you  ever  know  a 
'victory  mind  the  wind  so  ? 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Monday,  Nov.  24, 1760. 

UifLBSs  I  were  to  send  you  journals,  lists,  catalogues,  computations 
of  the  bodies,  tides,  swarms  of  people  that  go  to  court  to  present 
addresses,  or  to  be  presented,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  new.  The  day  the 
King  went  to  the  House,  I  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  getting 
through  Whitehall:  there  were  subjects  enough  to  set  up  half-a-dozen 
petty  kings :  the  Pretender  would  be  proud  to  reign  over  the  footnfien 
only ;  and,  indeed,  unless  he  acquires  some  of  them,  he  will  have  no 
subjects  left;  all  their  masters  flock  to  St.  James's.  The  palace  is  so 
thronged,  that  I  will  stay  till  some  people  are  discontented.  The  first 
night  the  King  went  to  the  play,  which  was  civilly  on  a  Friday, 
not  on  the  opera-night,  as  he  used  to  do,  the  whole  audience  sung 
God  save  the  King  in  chorus.  For  the  first  act,  the  press  was 
so  great  at  the  door,  that  no  ladies  could  go  to  the  boxes,  and  only 
the  servants  appeared  there,  who  kept  places:  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  the  whole  mob  broke  in,  and  seated  themselves ;  yet  all 
this  zeal  is  not  lik'ely  to  last,  though  he  so  well  deserves  it.  Seditious 
papers  are  again  stuck  up:  one  t'other  day  in  Westminster  Hall 
declared  against  a  Saxe-Gothan  Princess.  The  Archbishop,  who  is 
never  out  of  the  drawing-room,  has  great  hopes  from  the  King's 
goodness,  that  he  shall  make  something  of  him,  that  is  something  bad 
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of  him.  Od  the  Address,  Pitt  and  his  zany  Beckford  quarrelled,  on 
the  latter's  calling  the  campaign  languid.,  What  is  become  of  our 
magnanimous  ally  and  his  victory,  I  know  not.  In  eleven  days,  no 
courier  has  arrived  from  him ;  but  I  have  been  these  two  days  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  his  magnanimity.  I  am  come  to  put  my 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  into  the  press.  You  ase  one  of  the  few  that 
I  expect  will  be  entertained  with  it.  It  has  warmed  Gray's  coldness 
so  much,  that  he  is  violent  about  it ;  in  truth,  there  is  an  infinite  quan- 
tity of  new  and  curious  things  about  it ;  but  as  it  is  quite  foreign  from 
all  popular  topics,  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  much  attended  to.  There 
is  noi  a  word  of  Methodism  in  it,  it  says  nothing  of  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  it  does  not  propose  to  keep  all  Canada,  it  neither  flattered 
the  King  of  Prussia  nor  Prince  Ferdinand,  it  does  not  say  that  the 
city  of  London  are  the  wisest  men  in  the  world,  it  is  silent  about 
George  Townshend,  and  does  not  abuse  my  Lord  George  Sackville; 
how  should  it  please?  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  a  little  affair,  that 
regards  it.  I  nave  found  in  a  MS.  that  in  the  church  of  Beckley,  or 
Becksley,  in  Sussex,  there  are  portraits  on  glass,  in  a  window,  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  his  Queen.  I  have  looked  in  the  map,  and  find 
the  first  name  between  Bodiham  and  Rye,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  is  the 
place.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  write  directly  to 
your  Sir  Whistler,  and  beg  him  lo  inform  himself  very  exactly  if 
there  is  any  such  thing  in  such  a  church  near  Bodiham.  Pray  state 
it  minutely ;  because  if  there  is,  I  will  have  them  drawn  for  the  frontis- 
piece to  my  work. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Archbishop  tried  to  hinder  the  "  Minor" 
from  being  played  at  Drurv  Lane?  for  once  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  firm,  and  would  only  let  him  correct  some  passages,  and  even  of 
those  the  Duke  has  restored  some.  One  that  the  prelate  effaced  was, 
"  You  snub-nosed  son  of  a  bitch."  Foote  says,  he  will  take  out  a 
license  to  preach  Tam.  Cant,  against  Tom.  Cant' 

The  first  volume  of  Voltaire's  Peter  the  Great  is  arrived.  I  weep 
over  it.  It  is  as  languid  as  the  campaign;  he  is  grown  old.  He 
boasts  of  the  materials  communicated  to  him  by  the  Czarina's  order 
— but  alas!  he  need  not  be  proud  of  them.  They  only  serve  to  show 
how  much  worse  he  writes  history  with  materials  than  without. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  how  much  that  authority  has  cramped  his  genius. 
I  had  heard  before,  that  when  he  sent  the  work  to  Petersburgh  for 
imperial  approbation,  it  was  returned  with  orders  to  increase  the 
panegyric.  I  wish  he  had  acted  like  a  very  inferior  author.  Knyp- 
hausen  once  hinted  to  me,  that  I  might  have  some  authentic  papers, 
if  I  was  disposed  to  write  the  life  of  his  master ;  but  I  did  not  care 

^  The  foUowinf  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Bio^aphia  Dramatica:— **Our  English 
Aristophanes  sent  a  copy  of  the  Minor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requesting  that, 
if  his  mce  should  see  any  thing  objectionable  in  it,  he  would  exercise  the  free  use  of  his 
pen,  either  in  the  way  of  erasure  or  correction.  The  Archbishop  returned  it  untouched ; 
observing  to  a  confidential  friend,  that  he  was  sure  the  wit  had  only  laid  a  trap  for  him, 
and  that  if  he  had  put  his  pen  to  the  manuscript,  by  way  of  correction  or  objection, 
Foote  would  have  had  the  assurance  to  have  advertisied  the  play  as  ^  corrected  and  pre- 
pared fixr  the  preto  by  hii  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  '*— E. 
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for  what  would  lay  me  under  such  restrictions.  It  is  not  fair  to  use 
weapons  against  the  persons  that  lend  them ;  and  I  do  not  admire  his 
master  enough  to  commend  any  thing  in  him,  but  his  military  actions. 
Adieu ! 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

ArllDgton  Street,  Not.  S7,  1760. 

You  are  extremely  kind,  Sir,  in  remembering  the  little  commission 
I  troubled  you  with.  As  I  am  in  great  want  of  some  more  painted 
^lass  to  finish  a  window  in  my  round  tower,  I  should  be  glad,  though 
it  may  not  be  a  Pope,  to  have  the  piece  you  mentioned,  if  it  can  be 
purchased  reasonably. 

My  Lucan  is  finished,  but  will  not  be  published  till  after  Christmas, 
when  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  accepting  one,  and  let  me 
know  how  I  shall  convey  it  The  Anecdotes  of  Painting  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  press :  I  have  finished  two  volumes,  but  as  there  will  at 
least  be  a  third,  I  am  not  determined  whether  I  shall  not  wait  to  pub- 
lish the  whole  together.  You  will  be  surprised,!  think, to  see  what  a 
quantity  of  materials  the  industry  of  one  man  (Vertue)  could  amass ! 
and  how  much  he  retrieved  at  this  late  period.  I  hear  of  nothing  new 
likely  to  appear ;  all  the  world  is  taken  up  in  penning  addresses,  or  in 
presenting  them;*  and  the  approaching  elections  will  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  men  so  much  that  an  author  could  not  appear  at  a  worse 
era. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Deo.  11, 1760. 

I  THANK  you  for  the  inquiries  about  the  painted  glass,  and  shall  be 
glad  if  I  prove  to  be  in  the  right. 

There  is  not  much  of  news  to  tell  you ;  and  yet  there  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction. The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  threatened  to  resign  on  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bruce  without  his  knowledge. 
His  court  rave  about  Tories,  which  you  know  comes  with  a  singular 
grace  from  them,  as  the  Duke  never  preferred  any.  Murray,  Lord 
Gower,  Sir  John  Cotton,  Jack  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  &c.  were  all  firm  whigs. 
But  it  is  unpardonable  to  put  an  end  to  all  faction,  when  it  is  not  for 
factious  purposes.  Lord  Fitzmaurice,^  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  King, 
has  disgusted  the  army.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  brother  has 
no  more  been  put  over  others  than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  pre- 
ferred Tories,  has  presented  a  warm  memorial  in  a  warm  manner, 
and  has  resigned  the  bedchamber,  not  his  regiment — another  pro- 
priety. 

*  On  the  then  recent  accession  of  George  III.— £. 

^  Afterwards  Earl  of  Shelboroe,  and  in  1784  created  Marqnis  of  Lanidowne.— £. 
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Propriety  is  so  much  in  fashion,  that  Miss  Chudlcigh  has  called  for 
the  council  books  of  the  subscription  concert,  and  has  struck  off  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Naylor.*  /  have  some  thoughts  of  remonstrating,  that 
General  Waldegrave  is  too  lean  for  to  be  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber. 
Mr.  Chute  has  sold  his  house  to  Miss  Speed  for  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  has  taken  one  for  a  year  in  Berkeley  Square. 

This  is  a  very  brief  letter  ;  I  fear  this  reign  will  soon  furnish  longer. 
When  the  last  King  could  be  beloved,  a  young  man  with  a  good  heart 
has  little  chance  of  being  so.  Moreover,  I  have  a  maxim,  that  ^*  the 
extinction  of  party  is  the  origin  of  faction."    Good  night ! 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  3, 1761. 
Sim 

I  STATED  till  I  had  the  Lucan  ready  to  send  you,  before  I  thanked 
you  for  your  letter,  and  for  the  pane  of  glass,  about  which  you  have 
given  yourself  so  much  kind  trouble,  and  which  I  have  received ;  I 
Oiink  it  is  clearly  Heraclitus  weeping  over  a  globe. 

Illuminated  MSS.,  unless  they  nave  portraits  of  particular  persons, 
I  do  not  deal  in ;  the  extent  of  my  collecting  is  already  full  as  great 
as  I  can  afford.  I  am  not  the  less  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  thinking  of 
me.  Were  my  fortune  larger,  I  should  go  deeper  into  printing,  and 
having  engraved  curious  MSS.  and  drawings ;  as  I  cannot,  I  comfort 
myseff  with  reflecting  on  the  mortications  I  avoid,  by  the  little  regard 
shown  by  the  world  to  those  sort  of  things.  The  sums  laid  out  on 
books  one  should,  at  first  sight,  think  an  indication  of  encouragement 
to  letters;  but  booksellers  only  are  encouraged,  not  books.  Bodies  of 
sciences,  that  is,  compilations^  and  mangled  abstracts,  are  the  only 
saleable  commodities.  Would' you  believe,  what  I  know  is  fact,  that 
Dr.  Hill^  earned  fifteen  guineas  a- week  by /working  for  wholesale 
dealers :  he  was  at  once  employed  on  six  voluminous  works  of  Botany, 
Husbandry,  &c.  published  weekly.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  journey- 
roan  is  one  of  the  first  men  preferred  in  the  new  reign:  he  is  made 
gardener  of  Kensington,  a  place  worth  two  thousand  pounds  a-year.^ 
The  King  and  Lord  Bute  have  certainly  both  of  them  great  propensity 
to  the  arts;  but  Dr.  Hill,  though  undoubtedly  not  deficient  in  parts, 
has  as  little  claim  to  favour  in  this  reign,  as  Gideon,  the  stock-jobber, 
in  the  last;  both  engrossers  without  merit.  Building,  I  am*  told,  is 
the  King's  favourite  study ;  I  hope  our  architects  will  not  be  taken 
from  the  erectors  of  turnpikes. 

*  A  noted  procuress.^ — E. 

*  Dr.  Hill*B  were  among  Uie  first  works  in  which  scientific  knowledge  was  put  in  a 
popular  shape,  by  the  system  of  number  publishing.  The  Doctor's  performances  in  this 
w»y  are  not  discreditable,  and  are  still  useful  as  works  of  reference. — C. 

*  This  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  emoluments  of  a  place,  which,  after  all  was  not  im- 
properly  bestowed  on  a  person  of  Hill's  pursuits  and  merits^— C. 
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TO  GEORGE  MOP^AGU,  ESQ. 

ArlingtoD  Street,  Jan.  S3, 1761. 

I  AM  glad  you  are  coming,  and  now  the  time  is  over,  that  you  are 
coming  so  late,  as  I  like  to  have  you  here  in  the  spring,  "fou  will 
find  no  great  novelty  in  the  new  reign.  Lord  Denbigh*  is  made 
master  of  the  harriers,  with  two  thousand  a-year.  Lord  Temple 
asked  it,  and  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke  gave  into  it  for  fear  of  Den- 
bigh's brutality  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Does  this  differ  from  the 
style  of  George  the  Second? 

The  King  designs  to  have  a  new  motto;  he  will  not  have  a  French 
one ;  so  the  Pretender  may  enjoy  Dieu  et  man  droit  in  quiet. 

Princess  Ainelia  is  already  sick  of  beins  familiar:  she  has  been 
at  Northumberland-house,  but  goes  to  nobody  more.  That  party  was 
larger,  but  still  more  formal  than  the  rest,  though  the  Duke  of  York 
had  invited  himself  and  his  commerce-table.  I  plaved  with  Madam 
*  *  *  ♦,  and  we  were  mighty  well  together;  so^wefl,  that  two  nights 
afterwards  she  commended  me  to  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Fox,  but 
calling  me  that  Mi\  ffalpole^  they  did  not  guess  who  she  meant.  For 
my  part,  I  thought  it  very  well,  that  when  I  played  with  her,  she  did 
not  call  me  thai  gentleman.  As  she  went  away,  she  thanked  my  Lady 
Northumberland,  like  a  parson*s  wife,  for  all  her  dvUiiies. 

I  was  excessively  amused  on  Tuesday  night;  there  was  a  play  at 
Holiand-bouse,  acted  by  children ;  not  all  children,  for  Lady  Sarah 
Lenox^  and  Lady  Susan  Strangways*'  played  the  women.  It  was 
Jane  Shore ;  Mr.  Price,  Lord  Barrington's  nephew,  was  Gloster,  and 
acted  better  than  three  parts  of  the  comedians.  Charles  Fox,  Hast* 
ings ;  a  little  Nichols,  who  spoke  well,  Belmour ;  Lord  Ofaly,"^  Lord 
Ashbroke,  and  other  boys  did  the  rest:  but  the  two  girls  were  delight- 
ful, and  acted  with  so  much  nature  and  simplicity,  that  they  appeared 
the  very  things  they  represented.  Lady  Sarah  was  more  beautifol 
than  you  can  conceive,  and  her  very  awkwardness  save  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  shame  of  the  part,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  time,  which 
was  kept  up  by  her  dress,  taken  out  of  Montfaucon.  Lady  Susan 
was  dressed  from  Jane  Seymour;  and  all  the  parts  were  clothed  in 
ancient  habits,  and  with  the  most  minute  propriety.  I  was  infinitely 
more  struck  with  the  last  scene  between  the  two  women  than  ever  I 
was  when  I  have  seen  it  on  the  stage.  When  Lady  Sarah  was  in 
white,  with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  and  on  the  ffround,  no  Magdalen 
by  Corregio  was  half  so  lovely  and  expressive.  You  would  have  been 
charmed  too  with  seeing  Mr.  Fox's  little  boy  of  six  years  old,  who  is 

*  Basil  Fielding,  sixth  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  fifth  Earl  of  Desmond.  He  died  in 
1800.— E. 

^  Daughter  of  the  Dake  of  Richmond,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bon- 
bnry.  But. — £. 

«  Daughter  of  Stephen  Fox,  first  Earl  of  Ilchester;  married,  in  1764,  to  William 
O'Brien,  Esq.— E. 

^  Eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare^— E. 
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beaatifuly  and  acted  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  dressed  in  lawn  sleeves  and 
with  a  square  cap;  ihey  had  inserted  two  lines  for  him,  which  he 
could  hardly  speak  plainly.  Francis  had  given  them  a  pretty  pro- 
logue.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU.  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  7, 1761. 

I  HAVE  not  written  to  you  lately,  expecting  your  arrival.  As  you 
are  not  come  yet,  you  need  not  come  these  ten  days  if  you  please, 
for  I  go  next  week  into  Norfolk,  that  my  subjects  of  Lynn  may  at 
least  once  in  their  lives  see  me.  'Tis  a  horrible  thing  to  dine  with  a 
mayor!  I  shall  profane  King. John's  cup,  and  taste  nothing  but 
water  out  of  it,  as  if  it  were  St  John  Baptist's. 

Prepare  yourself  for  crowds,  multitudes.  In  this  reign  all  the  world 
lives  in  one  room :  the  capital  is  as  vulgar  as  a  country  town  in  the 
season  of  horse-races.  There  were  no  fewer  than  four  of  these  throngs 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  Princess  Emily's,  the 
Opera,  and  Lady  Northumberland's;  for  even  operas,  Tuesday's 
operas,  are  crowded  now.  There  is  nothing  else  new.  Last  week 
there  was  a  magnificent  ball  at  Carleton-house :  the  two  royal  Dukes 
and  Princess  Emily  were  there.  He  of  York  danced ;  the  other  and 
his  sister  had  each  their  table  at  loo.  I  plajred  at  hers,  and  am  grown 
a  favourite ;  nay,  have  been  at  her  private  party,  and  was  asked  again 
last  Wednesday,  but  took  the  liberty  to  excuse  myself,  and  am  yet 
again  summoned  for  Tuesday.  It  is  triste  enough:  nobody  sits  till  the 
game  begins,  and  then  she  and  the  company  are  all  on  stools.  At 
Norfolk-bouse  were  two  armchairs  placed  for  her  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  Duke  of  York  being  supposed  a  dancer,  but  they 
would  not  use  them.  Lord  Huntingdon  arrived  in  a  frock,  pretenci- 
ing  he  was  just  come  out  of  the  country;  unluckily,  he  had  been  at 
court,  full-dressed,  in  the  morning.  No  foreigners  were  there  but  the 
son  and  daughter-in-law  of  Monsieur  de  Fuentes :  the  Duchess  told 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  that  she  had  not  invited  the  ambassadress, 
because  her  rank  is  disputed  here.  You  remember  the  Bedford  took 
place  of  Madame  de  Mirepoix ;  but  Madame  de  Mora  danced  first, 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  saying  she  supposed  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

Have  you  heard  what  immense  riches  old  Wortley  has  left?  One 
million  three  hundred  and  Gfty  thousand  pounds.'  It  is  all  to  centre 
in  my  Lady  Biite ;  her  husband  is  one  of  Fortune's  prodigies.     They 

*  **  YoD  see  old  Wortley  Montagu  is  dead  at  last,  at  eis^hty-thtee.  It  was  not  mere 
avarice  and  its  companion  abstinence,  that  kept  him  alive  so  lonsf.  He  every  day 
drank,  I  think  it  was,  half-a*pint  of  tokay,  which  he  imported  himself  from  Hungary  in 
greater  qoantity  than  he  could  use,  and  sold  the  overplus  for  any  price  he  chose  to  set 
upon  it  He  has  left  better  than  half  a  million  of  money."  Gray,  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  272. 
— -E. 
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talk  of  a  print,  in  which  her  mistress  is  reprimanding  Miss  Chud- 
ieigh ;  the  latter  curtsies,  and  replies,  "  Madame,  chacun  a  son  but" 
Have  you  seen  a  scandalous  letter  in  print,  from  Miss  Ford,'  to 
Lord  Jersey,  with  the  history  of  a  boar's  head?  George  Selwyn 
calls  him  Meleager.    Adieu!  this  is  positively  my  last 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Monday,  five  o*dock,  Fek  1761. 

I  AM  a  little  peevish  with  you — I  told  you  on  Thursday  night  that 
I  had  a  mind  to  go  to  Strawberry  on  Friday  without  staying  for  the 
Qualification-bill.  You  said  it  did  not  signify— No !  What  if  you, 
intended  to  speak  on  it?  Am  I  indifferent  to  hearing  you?  More- 
Am  I  indifferent  about  acting  with  you?  Would  not  I  follow  you  io 
any  thing  in  the  world?— This  is  saying  no  profligate  thing.  Is  there 
any  thing  I  might  not  follow  you  inT  You  even  did  not  tell  mc 
yesterday  that  you  had  spoken.  Yet  I  will  tell  you  all  I  have  heard; 
though  if  there  was  a  point  in  the  world  in  which  I  could  not  wish 
you  to  succeed  where  you  wish  yourself,  perhaps  it  would  be  in 
having  you  employed.  I  cannot  be  cool  about  your  danger ;  yet  I 
cannot  know  any  thing  that  concerns  you,  and  keep  it  from  you. 
Charles  Townshend  called  here  just  after  I  came  to  town  to-day. 
Among  other  discourse  he  told  me  of  your  speaking  on  Friday,  and 
that  your  speech  was  reckoned  hostile  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Then  talking  of  regiments  going  abroad,  he  said,  ♦  #         • 

With  regard  to  your  reserve  to  me,  I  can  easily  believe  that  your 
natural  modesty  made  you  unwilling  to  talk  of  yourself  to  me.  I 
don't  suspect  you  of  any  reserve  to  me :  I  only  mention  it  now  for 
an  occasion  of  telling  you,  that  I  don't  like  to  have  any  body  think 
that  I  would  not  do  whatever  you  do.  I  am  of  no  consequence :  but 
at  least  it  would  give  me  some,  to  act  invariably  with  you ;  and  that 
I  shall  most  certainly  be  ever  ready  to  do.    Adieu ! 

*  Miss  Ford  was  the  object  of  an  illicit;  bnt  misnccessfiil  attachment,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Jersey,  whoso  advances,  if  not  sanctioned  by  the  lady,  appear  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  her  father,  who  told  her  "•  she  misfht  have  accepted  the  settleftient  his  lordship 
offered  her,  and  yet  not  have  complied**  with  his  terms.  The  following  extract  from  the 
letter  will  explain  the  history  above  alluded  to : — **  However,  I  most  do  your  lordship  the 
justice  to  say,  that  as  you  conceived  this  meeting  [one  with  a  noble  personage  which 
Lord  Jersey  had  desired  her  not  to  make]  would  have  been  most  pleasing  to  me,  and 
perhaps  of  some  advantage,  your  lordship  did  (in  consideration  of  so  ffreat  a  disappoint- 
ment) send  me,  a  few  days  after,  a  present  of  a  boar*s  head,  which  I  had  ofl«a  haid  the 
honour  to  meet  at  your  lordship's  table  before.  It  was  rather  an  odd  first  and  only  pre- 
sent from  a  lord  to  his  beloved  mistress ;  but  its  coming  from  your  lordship  gave  it  an 
additional  value,  which  it  had  not  in  itself;  and  I  received  it  with  the  regard  I  thooffht 
due  to  every  thing  coming  from  your  lordship,  and  would  have  eat  it,  had  it  been  eawit. 
I  am  impatient  to  acquit  your  lordship  and  myself^  by  showing  that  as  your  lordsbip*s 
eight  hundred  pounds  a.year  did  not  purchase  my  person,  the  lwar*s  head  did  not  pnr< 
chase  my  silence.** — E. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  March  7, 1761. 

I  REJOICE,  you  know,  in  whatever  rejoices  you,  and  though  I  and 
not  certain  what  your  situation*  is  to  be,  I  am  glad  you  go,  as  you 
like  it.  I  am  told  it  is  black  rod.  Lady  Anne  Jekyll^  said,  she  had 
written  to  you  on  Saturday  night.  I  asked  when  her  brother  was  to 
go,  if  before  August ;  she  answered :  "  Yes,  if  possible."  Long  before 
October  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  in  the  quietest  limes  no  lord  lieu- 
tenant ever  went  so  late  as  that.  Shall  not  you  come  to  town  first? 
You  cannot  pack  up  yourself,  and  all  you  will  want,  at  Greatworth. 

We  are  in  the  utmost  hopes  of  a  peace ;  a  Congress  is  agreed  upon 
at  Augsbourg,  but  yesterday's  mail  brought  bad  news.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand has  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cassel,  and  to  retire  to 
Paderborn;  the  hereditary  prince  having  been  again  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  two  generals,  and  to  the  value  of  five  thousand  men,  in 
prisoners  and  exchanged.  If  this  defers  the  peace  it  will  be  grievous 
news  to  me,  now  Mr.  Conway  is  gone  to  the  army. 

The  town  talks  of  nothing  but  an  immediate  Queen,  yet  I  am  cer- 
tain the  ministers  know  not  of  it.  Her  picture  is  come,  and  lists  of 
her  family  given  about;  but  the  latter  I  do  not  send  you,  as  I  believe 
it  apocryphal.     Adieu ! 

P.  S.  Have  you  seen  the  advertisement  of  a  new  noble  author  ?  A 
Treatise  of  Horsemanship,  by  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  I*'  As  George 
Selwyn  said  of  Mr.  Greville,  "  so  far  from  being  a  writer,  I  thought 
he  was  scarce  a  courteous  reader." 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Arlington  Street,  March  7, 1761. 

Just  what  I  supposed,  Sir,  has  happened ;  with  your  good  breed- 
ing, I  did  not  doubt  but  you  would  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  telling 
me  that  you  had  received  the  Lucan,  and  as  you  did  not,  I  concluded 
Dodsley  had  neglected  it :  he  has  in  two  instances.  The  moment 
they  were  published,  I  delivered  a  couple  to  him,  for  you,  and  one 
for  a  gentleman  in  Scotland.  I  received  no  account  of  either,  and 
after  examining  Dodsley  a  fortnight  ago,  I  learned  three  days  since 
from  him,  that  your  copy,  Sir,  was  delivered  to  Mrs.  Ware,*book- 
seller,  in  Fleet  Street,  who  corresponds  with  Mr.  Stringer,  to  be  sent 
in  the  first  parcel ;  but,  says  he,  as  they  send  only  once  a  month,  it 
probably  was  not  sent  away  till  very  lately. 

*  Mr.  Montagu  was  ajypointed  usher  of  the  Uack  rod  in  Ireland. 

*>  Sister  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

«  Tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  seventh  Earl  of  Montgomery.  The  work  was  entitled 
■*  Military  Equitation ;  or  a  Method  of  breaking  Horses,  and  teaching  Soldiers  to  ride.*' 
A  fourth  editioD,  in  quarto,  appeared  in  1793.—- £. 
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I  am  vexed,  Sir,  that  you  have  waited  so  long  for  this  trifle:  if  you 
neither  receive  it,  nor  get  information  of  it,  I  will  immediately  convey 
another  to  you.  It  would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me  to  neglect  what 
would  give  you  a  moment's  amusement,  after  your  thinking  so  oblig- 
ingly of  the  painted  glass  for  me.  I  shall  certainly  be  in  Yorkshire 
this  summer,  and  as  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  more  lucky  in 
meeting  you,  I  will  then  take  what  you  shall  be  so  good  as  to  bestow 
on  me,  without  giving  you  the  trouble  of  sending  it. 

If  it  were  not  printed  in  the  London  Chronicle,  I  would  transcribe 
for  you,  Sir,  a  very  weak  letter  of  Voltaire  to  Lord  Lyttelton,'  and 
the  latler's  answer :  there  is  nothing  else  new,  but  a  very  indifferent 
play,*'  called  The  Jealous  Wife,  so  well  acted  as  to  have  succeeded 

Sreatly.    Mr.  Mason,  I  believe,  is  going  to  publish  some  elegies:  I 
ave  seen  the  principal  one,  on  Lady  Coventry ;  it  was  then  only  an 
unfinished  draft. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Tristram  Sh^andy,  the  dregs  of 
nonsense,  have  universally  met  the  contempt  they  deserve :  genius 
may  be  exhausted ; — I  see  that  folly's  invention  may  be  so  too. 

The  foundations  of  my  gallery  at  Strawberry  Hill  are  laying. 
May  I  not  flatter  myself.  Sir,  that  you  will  see  the  whole  even  before 
it  is  quite  complete? 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  my  letter,  I  have  read  a  new  play  of  Voltaire's, 
called  Tancred,'and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  repairs  the  idea  of  his 
decaying  parts,  which  I  had  conceived  from  his  Peter  the  Great,  and 
the  letter  I  mentioned.  Tancred  did  not  please  at  Paris,  nor  was  I 
charmed  with  the  two  first  acts ;  in  the  three  last  are  great  flashes  of 
genius,  single  lines,  and  starts  of  passion  of  the  first  fire :  the  woman's 
part  is  a  little  too  Amazonian. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  March  17, 1761. 

Ip  my  last  letter  raised  your  wonder,  this  will  not  allay  it.  Lord 
Talbot  is  lord  steward !  The  stone,  which  the  builders  refused,  is 
become  the  head-stone  of  the  corner.  My  Lady  Talbot,  I  suppose, 
would  have  found  no  charms  in  Cardinal  Mazann.    As  the  Duke  of 


*  An  absurd  letter  from  Vdtaire  to  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  i 
stratixf^  against  a  statement,  that  **  he,  Voltaire,  was  in  extie,  on  account  of  some  Uam- 
able  freedoms  in  his  writings.'*  He  denies  both  the  facts  and  the  cause  assigned ;  but 
he  convinced  nobody,  for  both  were  notoriously  true.  Voltaire  was,  it  is  true,  not  bani$hed 
by  9entence;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  in  France,  and  that  surely  may  be 
called  exile,  particularly  as  he  was  all  his  life  endeavouring  to  obtain  leave  to  return  to 
Paris.— <;. 

^  The  Jealous  Wife  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  so  slififhtingly 
spoken  of:  but  there  were  pri\'ate  reasons  which  might  possibly  warp  Mr.  Walpolc^s 
judgment  on  the  works  of  Colman.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Lord  Bath,  and  The  Jeabus 
Wife  was  dedicated  to  that  great  rival  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. — C.  [Dr.  Johnson  say^, 
that  the  Jealous  Wife,  **  though  not  written  with  much  genius,  was  yet  so  well  exhibited 
by  the  actors,  that  it  was  crowded  for  near  twenty  nights.**] 
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Leeds  was  forced  to  give  way  to  Jemmy  Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land has  been  obliged  to  make  room  for  this  new  Earl.  Lord  Hun- 
tingdon is  groom  of  the  stole,  and  the  last  Duke  I  have  named,  master 
of  the  horse ;  the  red  liveries  cost  Lord  Huntingdon  a  pang.  Lord 
Holdemcss  has  the  reversion  of  the  Cinque-ports  for  life,  and  I  think 
may  pardon  his  expulsion. 

If  you  propose  a  fashionable  assembly,  you  must  send  cards  to 
Lord  Spenser,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Melcomb,  Lord  Grantham, 
Lord  Boston,  Lord  Scarsdale,  Lady  Mountstuart,  the  Earl  of  Tyr- 
conneUy  and  Lord  Wintertown.  The  two  last  you  will  meet  in  Ireland. 
No  joy  ever  exceeded  your  cousin's  or  Doddington's :  the  former 
came  last  oight  to  Lady  Hilsborough's  to  display  his  triumph;  the 
latter  too  was  there,  and  advanced  to  me.  I  said,  "  I  was  coming  to 
wish  you  joy."  "  I  concluded  so,"  replied  he,  "  and  came  to  receive 
it."  He  left  a  good  card  yesterday  at  Lady  Petersham's,  a  very 
youog  lord  to  wait  on  Lady  Petersham,  to  make  her  ladyship  the 
first  offer  of  hignself.  I  believe  she  will  be  content  with  the  exchequer: 
Mrs.  Grey  has  a  pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Mrs.  Clive  is  at  her  villa  for  Passion  week ;  I  have  written  to  her 
for  the  box,  but  I  don't  doubt  of  its  being  gone ;  but,  considering  her 
alliance,  why  does  not  Miss  Price  bespeak  the  play  and  have  the 
stage  box  ? 

I  shall  smile  if  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Miintz,  and  their  two  Hannahs 
meet  at  St  James's ;  so  I  see  neither  of  them,  I  care  not  where  they 
are. 

Lady  Hinchinbrook  and  Lady  Mansel  are  at  the  point  of  death ; 
Lord  Hardwicke  is  to  bo  poet-laureate;  and,  according  to  modern 
usage,  I  suppose  it  will  be  made  a  cabinet-counsellor's  place.  Good 
night! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ, 

Arlington  Street,  March  19, 1761. 

I  CAW  now  tell  you,  with  great  pleasure,  that  your  cousin*  is  cer- 
tainly named  lord-lieutenant  I  wish  you  joy.  You  will  be  sorry  too 
to  hear  that  your  Lord  North  is  much  talked  of  for  succeeding  him 
at  the  board  of  trade.  I  tell  you  this  with  great  composure,  though 
to-day  has  been  a  day  of  amazement.  All  the  world  is  staring,  whis- 
pering, and  questioning.  Lord  Holderness  has  resigned  the  seals,^ 
and  they  are  given  to  Lord  Bute.  Which  of  the  two  secretaries  of 
state  is  first  minister  ?  the  latter  or  Mr.  Pitt  T    Lord  Holderness  re- 

•  The  Earl  of  Halifax. 

«»  Lord  Barrington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  23d  says,  "Our  friend  Holder- 
Hess  is  finally  in  harboar ;  he  has  four  thousand  a-year  for  life,  with  the  revcrsionship  of 
the  cinque-ports,  after  the  Duke  of  Dorset;  which  he  likes  better  than  haying  the  name 
of  pensioner.  I  never  could  myself  widerstand  the  difference  between  a  pension  and  a 
sinecure  place." — ^E. 

10* 
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ceived  the  command  but  yesterday,  at  two  o'clock,  till  that  moment 
thinking  himself  extremely  well  at  court ;  but  it  seems  the  King  said 
he  was  tired  of  having  two  secretaries,  of  which  one  would  do  no- 
thing, and  t'other  could  do  nothing ;  he  would  have  a  secretary  who 
both  could  act  and  would.  Pitt  had  as  short  a  notice  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  the  sufferer,  and  was  little  better  pleased.  He  is  something 
softened  for  the  present  by  the  offer  of  cofferer  for  Jemmy  Grenville, 
which  i;s  to  be  ceded  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  returns  to  his  old 
post  of  justice  in  eyre,  from  whence  Lord  Sandys  is  to  be  removed, 
some  say  to  the  head  of  the  board  of  trade.  Newcastle,  who  enjoys 
this  fall  of  Holderness's,  who  had  deserted  him  for  Pitt,  laments  over 
the  former,  but  seems  to  have  made  his  terms  with  the  new  favourite: 
if  the  Bedfords  have  done  so  too,  will  it  surprise  you?  It  will  me,  if 
Pitt  submits  to  this  humiliation ;  if  he  does  not,  I  take  for  granted  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  will  have  the  other  seals.  The  temper  with  which 
the  new  reign  has  hitherto  proceeded,  seems  a  little  impeached  by 
this  sudden  act,  and  the  Earl  now  stands  in  the  d^ct  light  of  a 
minister,  if  thb  House  of  Commons  should  cavil  at  him.  Lord  Dela- 
war  kissed  hands  to-day  for  his  earldom ;  the  other  new  peers  are  to 
follow  on  Monday. 

There  are  horrid  disturbances  about  the  militia'  in  Northumberland, 
where  the  mob  have  killed  an  officer  and  three  of  the  Ycwkshire 
militia,  who,  in  return,  fired  and  shot  twenty-one. 

Adieu !  I  shall  be  impatient  to  hear  some  consequence  of  my  first 
paragraph. 

P.  S.  Saturday. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Lord  Hardwicke  has  writ- 
ten some  verses  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  upon  those  the  latter  made  on  Lady 
Egremont.**  If  I  had  been  told  that  he  had  put  on  a  bag,  and  was 
gone  off  with  Kitty  Fisher,''  I  should  not  have  been  more  astonished. 

Poor  Lady  Gower^  is  dead  this  morning  of  a  fever  in  her  lying-in. 
I  believe  the  Bedfords  are  very  sorry ;  for  there  is  a  new  opera*  this 
evening. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  term  of  sendee,  prescribed  by  the 
Militia^ct,  and  the  new  ballot  aboat  to  take  place. — ^E.  . 

^  The  following  are  the  lines  alluded  to,  **  Addition  extempore  to  the  Terses  on  Lady 
Egremont: 

**  Fame  heard  with  pleasure — straight  replied, 

First  on  my  roll  stands  Wyndham*s  bride. 

My  trumpet  oft  IVe  raised  to  sound 

Her  modest  praise  the  world  around ; 

But  notes  were  wanting — canst  thou  find 

A  muse  to  sing  her  face,  her  mind  ? 

Believe  me,  I  can  name  but  one, 

A  firiend  of  yours — ^*tis  Lyttelton." 
^  A  celebrated  courtesan  of  the  day. — E. 
^  Daughter  of  Scroope  Duke  of  Bndgewater. 

*  The  serious  opera  of  Tito  Manlio,  by  Cocchi.  By  a  letter  from  Gray  to  Mason,  ot 
the  22d  of  January,  the  Opera  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  oondi- 
tion — "  The  Opera  is  crowded  this  year  like  any  ordinary  theatre.  BHisi  is  finer  than 
any  thing  that  has  been  here  in  your  memory ;  yet,  as  I  suspect,  has  been  finer  than  he 
is :  he  appears  to  be  near  forty,  a  little  pot-bellied  and  thick^houldered,  otherwise  no  bad 
figure ;  has  action  proper,  and  not  ungraceful.  We  have  heard  nothing,  since  I  remember 
operas,  but  eternal  passages,  divisions,  and  flights  of  execution :  of  these  he  has  absolutdy 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

March  2!,  1761. 

Of  the  enclosed,  as  you  perceive,  I  tore  off  the  seal,  but  it  has  not 
been  opened.  I  grieve  at  the  loss  of  your  suit,  and  for  the  injustice 
done  you,  but  what  can  one  expect  but  injury,  when  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  law  ?  Lord  Abercorn  asked  me  this  evening  if  it  was 
true  that  you  are  going  to  Ireland  7  I  gave  a  vague  answer,  and  did 
not  resolve  him  how  much  I  knew  of  it.  I  am  impatient  for  the 
reply  to  your^ compliment. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  newer  news  than  what  I  sent  you  last. 
The  Speaker  has  taken  leave,  and  received  the  highest  compliments, 
and  substantial  ones  too ;  he  did  not  over-act,  and  it  was  really  a  hand- 
some scene.*  I  go  to  my  election  on  Tuesday,  and,  if  I  do  not  tumble 
out  of  the  chair  and  break  my.  neck,  you  shall  hear  from  me  at  my 
return.    I  got  the  box  for  Miss  Rice;  Lady  Hinchinbrog^^ead. 


TO  GfSORGE  MONTAGU,  H^f*  I  V  E  H  SI  T  Y] 


Here  I  am  at  Houghton  I  and  alone !  in  this  spot! 
two  hours  last  month)  I  have  not  been  in  sixteen  years !  Think  what 
a  crowd  of  reflections  I  No ;  Gray,  and  forty  churchyards,  could 
not  furnish  so  many :  nay,  I  know  one  must  feel  them  with  greater 
indifference  than  I  possess,  to  have  patience  to  put  them  into  verse. 
Here  I  am,  probably  for  the  last  time  of  my  life,  though  not  for  the 
last  lime :  every  clock  that  strikes  tells  me  I  am  an  hour  nearer  to 
yonder  church — that  church,  into  which  I  have  not  yet  had  courage  to 
enter,  where  lies  that  mother  on  whom  I  doated,  and  who  doated  on 

none;  wheUier  merely  fh>]n  judgment,  or  a  little  from  age,  I  will  not  affirm:  his  point  is 
expression,  and  to  that  all  the  graces  and  ornaments  he  inserts  (which  are  few  and  short) 
are  evidently  directed.  He  gets  higher,  they  say,  than  Farinelli ;  but  then  this  celestial 
note  you  do  not  hear  above  once  in  a  whole  opera ;  and  be  falls  from  this  altitude  at  once 
to  the  mellowest,  softest,  strongest  tones  (about  the  middle  of  hb  compass)  that  can  be 
heard.  The  Mattei,  I  assure  you,  is  much  improved  by  his  example,  and  by  her  great 
saccess  this  winter ;  but  then  the  burlettas  and  the  Paganina,  I  have  not  been  so  pleased 
with  any  thing  these  many  years.  She  is  too  fat,  and  above  forty,  yet  handsome  withal, 
and  has  a  face  that  speaks  the  language  of  all  nations.  She  has  not  the  invention,  the 
fire,  and  the  variety  of  action  that  the  Bpiletta  had ;  yet  she  is  li^ht,  agile,  ever  in  motion, 
and,  above  all,  graceful ;  but  then,  her  voice,  her  ear,  her  taste  m  singing ;  good  God!  as 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  painter,  says.*'    Works,  voL  iiL  p.  268.— £. 

*  Mr.  Onslow  held  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  above  thirty-three 
years,  and  during  part  of  that  time  enjoyed  the  lucrative  employment  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy:  ** notwithstanding  which,"  says  Mr  Hatsell,  "it  is  an  anecdote  perfectly  well 
known,  that  on  his  quitting  the  Chair,  his  income  fVom  his  private  fortune,  which  had 
always  been  inconsiderable,  was  rather  less  than  it  had  been  in  1 727,  when  he  was  first 
elected  into  it.  Superadded  to  his  great  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this 
coonlry,  and  of  the  minuter  forms  and  proceedings  of  Parliament,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  his  character  were  a  re^rard  and  veneration  for  the  British  constitution,  as  it  was 
declared  and  established  at  the  Revolution."— £. 
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ttiel  There  are  the  two  rival  mistresses  of  Houghton,  neither  of 
■whom  ever  wished  to  enjoy  it  1  There  too  lies  he  who  founded  its 
greatness,  to  contribute  to  whose  fall  Europe  was  embroiled ;  there 
he  sleeps  in  quiet  and  dignity,  while  his  friend  and  his  foe,  rather  his 
false  ally  and  real  enemy,  Newcastle  and  Bath,  are  exhausting  the 
dregs  of  their  pitiful  lives  in  squabbles  and  pamphlets. 

The  surprise  the  pictures*  gave  me  is  again  renewed;  accustomed 
for  many  years  to  see  nothing  out  wretched  daubs  and  varnished  copies 
at  auctions,  I  look  at  these  as  enchantment.  My  own  description  of 
them  seems  poor ;  but  shall  I  tell  you  truly,  the  majesty  of  Italian 
ideas  almost  sinks  before  the  warm  nature  of  Flemish  colouring. 
Alas!  don't  I  grow  old?  My  young  imagination  was  fired  with 
Guide's  ideas;  must  they  be  plump  and  prominent  as  Abishag  to 
warm  me  now  t  Does  great  youth  feel  with  poetic  limbs,  as  well  as 
see  with  poetic  eyes?  In  one  respect  I  am  very  young,  I  cannot 
satiate  myself  with  looking :  an  incident  contributed  to  make  me  feel 
this  more  strongly.  A  party  arrived  just  as  I  did,  to  see  the  house,  a 
man  and  three  women  in  riding  dresses,  and  they  rode  post  through 
the  apartments.  I  could  not  hurry  before  them  fast  enough;  they 
were  not  so  long  in  seeing  for  the  first  time,  as  I  could  have  been  in 
one  room,  to  examine  what  I  knew  by  heart.  I  remember  formerly 
being  often  diverted  with  this  kind  of  seers ;  they  come,  ask  what 
such  a  room  is  called,  in  which  Sir  Robert  lay,  write  it  down,  admire 
a  lobster  on  a  cabbage  in  a  market-piece,  dispute  whether  the  last 
room  was  green  or  purple,  and  then  hurry  to  the  inn  for  fear  the  fish 
should  be  over-dressed.  How  difierent  my  sensations !  not  a  picture 
here  but  recalls  a  history ;  not  one,  but  I  remember  in  Downing-street 
or  Chelsea,  where  queens  and  crowds  admired  them,  though  seeing 
them  as  little  as  these  travellers  1 

When  I  had  drank  tea,  I  strolled  into  the  garden ;  they  told  me  it 
was  now  called  the  pleasure-ground.  What  a  dissonant  idea  of 
pleasure!  those  groves,  those  alUes,  where  I  have  passed  so  many 
charming  moments,  are  now  stripped  up  or  overgrown — many  fond 
paths  I  could  not  unravel,  though  with  a  very  exact  clew  in  my 
memory:  I  met  two  gamekeepers,  and  a  thousand  hares!  In  the 
days  when  all  my  soulwas  tuned  to  pleasure  and  vivacity  (and  you 
will  think,  perhaps,  it  is  far  from  being  out  of  tune  yet),  I  hated  Hough- 
ton and  its  solitude;  yet  I  loved  this  garden,  as  now,  with  many 
regrets,  I  love  Houghton ;  Houghton,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  a 
monument  of  grandeur  or  ruin !  How  I  have  wished  ihis  evening  for 
Lord  Bute  I  how  I  could  preach  to  him !  For  myself,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  preached  to ;  I  have  long  considered,  how  every  Balbec  roust 
wait  for  the  chance  of  a  Mr.  Wood.  The  servants  wanted  to  lay  me 
in  the  great  apartment — what,  to  make  me  pass  my  night  as  I  have 

*  This  magnificent  collection  of  pictares  was  sold  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  some 
curious  particulars  relative  to  the  sale  will  be  found  in  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature. 
A  series  of  engravings  was  likewise  made  from  them,  which  was  published  in  1788; 
under  the  title  of  ^  The  Houghton  Gallery :  &  collection  of  prints,  from  the  best  pictares 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Orford." — £. 
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done  my  evening !  It  were  like  proposing  to  Margaret  Roper*  to  be 
a  duchess  in  the  court  that  cut  ofTher  father's  head,  and  imagining  it 
would  please  her.  I  have  chosen  to  sit  in  my  father's  little  dressing- 
room,  and  am  now  by  his  scrutoire,  where,  in  the  heights  of  his  for- 
tune, he  used  to  receive  the  accounts  of  his  farmers,  and  deceive  him- 
self, or  us,  with  the  thoughts  of  his  economy.  How  wise  a  man  at 
once,  and  how  weak!  For  what  has  he  built  Houghton?  for  his 
grandson  to  annihilate,  or  for  his  son  to  mourn  over.  If  Lord  Bur- 
leigh could  rise  and  view  his  representative  driving  the  Hatfield 
stage,  he  would  feel  as  I  feel  now.*  Poor  little  Strawberry !  at  least 
it  will  not  be  stripped  to  pieces  by  a  descendant !  You  will  find  all 
these  fine  meditations  dictated  by  pride,  not  by  philosophy.  Pray  con- 
sider through  how  many  mediums  philosophy  must  pass,  before  it  is 
purified — 


•  how  often  must  it  weep,  how  often  bom !" 


My  mind  was  extremely  prepared  for  all  this  gloom  by  parting 
with  Mr.  Conway  yesterday  morning ;  moral  reflections  or  common- 
places are  the  livery  one  likes  to  wear,  when  one  has  just  had  a  real 
misfortune.  He  is  going  to  Germany :  I  was  glad  to  dress  myself  up 
in  transitory  Houghton,  in  lieu  of  very  sensible  concern.  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  distracted  with  thoughts,  at  least  images  of  very  difierent 
complexion.  I  go  to  Lynn,  and  am  to  be  elected  on  Friday.  I  shall 
return  hither  on  Saturday,  again  alone,  to  expect  Burleishides  on 
Sunday,  whom  I  left, at  Newmarket.  I  must  once  in  my  life  see  him 
on  his  grandfather's  throne. 

Epping,  Monday  night,  thirty-first. — ^No,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  he 
loitered  on  the  road,  and  I  was  kept  at  Lynn  till  yesterday  morning. 
It  is  plain  I  never  knew  for  bow  many  trades  I  was  formed,  when  at 
this  time  of  day  I  can  begin  electioneering,  and  succeed  in  my  new 
vocation.  Think  of  me,  tne  subject  of  a  mob,  who  was  scarce  ever 
before  in  a  mob,  addressing  them  in  the  town-hall,  riding  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  people  through  such  a  town  as  Lynn,  dining  with 
above  two  hundred  of  them,  amid  bumpers,  huzzas,  songs,  and  tobacco, 
and  finishing  with  country  dancing  at  a  ball  and  sixpenny  whisk !  I 
have  borne  it  all  cheerfully ;  nay,  have  sat  hours  in  ccnversation^  the 
thing  upon  earth  that  I  hate ;  have  been  to  hear  misses  play  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  to  see  an  alderman's  copies  of  Rubens  and  Carlo 
Marat.    Yet  to  do  the  folks  justice,  they  are  sensible,  and  reasonable, 

■  Wife  of  William  Roper,  Esq.  and  eldest  and  faToorite  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
She  bought  the  head  of  her  ill-fated  parent,  when  it  was  alwut  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tliamet,  after  having  been  affixed  to  London  bridge ;  and  on  being  qoealioned  by  the 
Privy  ConncU  about  ner  conduct,  she  boldly  replied,  that  she  had  done  so  that  **  it  might 
not  become  food  for  fishes."  She  survived  her  father  nine  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
thtrty-six,  in  1544,  and  was  buried  at  St  Dunstan's  church,  Canterbury ;  the  box  con- 
taining  her  Other's  head  being  placed  on  her  coffin. — E. 

^  The  prayer  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  recorded  on  the  foundation-stone,  was,  that  **  afler 
its  master,  to  a  mature  old  age,  had  long  enjoyed  it  in  perfection,  his  latest  descendants 
might  safely  posaess  it  to  the  end  of  time."— J5. 
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and  civilized ;  their  very  language  is  polished  since  I  lived  among 
them.  I  attribute  this  to  their  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
world  and  the  capital,  by  the  help  of  good  roads  and  postchaises, 
which,  if  they  have  abridged  the  King's  dominions,  have  at  least 
tamed  his  subjects.  Well,  how  comfortable  it  will  be  to-morrow,  to 
see  my  parroquet,  to  play  at  loo,  and  not  be  obliged  to  talk  seriously  ! 
The  Heraclitus  of  the  beginning  of  this  letter  will  be  overjoyed  on 
finishing  it  to  sign  himself  your  old  friend, 

Democritus. 

p.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  ancient  aunt  Hammond  came 
over  to  Lynn  to  see  me ;  not  from  any  affection,  but  curiosity.  The 
first  thing  she  said  to  me,  though  we  have  not  met  these  sixteen  years, 
was,  "  Child,  you  have  done  a  thing  to-day,  that  your  father  never 
did  in  all  his  life;  you  sat  as  they  carried  you,— -he  always  stood  the 
whole  time."  "  Madam,"  said  I,  "  when  I  am  placed  in  a  chair,  I 
conclude  I  am  to  sit  in  it ;  besides,  as  I  cannot  imitate  my  father  in 

freat  things,  I  am  not  at  all  ambitious  of  mimicking  him  in  little  ones.*^ 
am  sure  she  proposes  to  tell  her  remarks  to  my  uncle  Horace's  ghost, 
the  instant  they  meet. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  a  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  April  10, 1761. 

If  Prince  Ferdinand  had  studied  how  to  please  me,  I  don't  know 
any  method  he  could  have  lighted  upon  so  likely  to  gain  my  heart,  as 
being  beaten  out  of  the  field  before  you  joined  him.  I  delight  in  a 
hero  that  is  driven  so  far  that  nobody  can  follow  him.  He  is  as  well 
at  Paderborn,  as  where  I  have  long  wished  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
other  world.  You  may  frown  if  you  please  at  my  imprudence,  you 
who  are  gone  with  all  the  disposition  in  the  world  to  be  well  with 
your  commander;  the  peace  is  in  a  manner  made,  and  the  anger  of 
generals  will  not  be  worth  sixpence  these  ten  years.  We  peaceable 
folks  are  now  to  govern  the  world,  and  you  warriors  must  in  your 
turn  tremble  at  our  subiects  the  mob,  as  we  have  done  before  your 
hussars  and  court-martials. 

I  am  glad  you  had  so  pleasant  a  passage.*  My  Lord  Lyttelton 
would  say,  that  Lady  Mary  Coke,  like  Venus,  smiled  over  the  waves, 
et  mare  prastabat  euntu  In  truth,  when  she  could  tame  me,  she  must 
have  had  little  trouble  with  the  ocean.  Tell  me  how  many  bur- 
gomasters she  has  subdued,  or  how  many  would  have  fallen  in  love 
with  her  if  they  had  not  fallen  asleep  ?  Come,  has  she  saved  two- 
pence by  her  charms  ?  Have  they  abated  a  farthing  of  their  imposi- 
tions for  her  being  handsomer  than  any  thing  in  the  seven  provinces? 
Does  she  know  how  political  her  journey  is  thought?    Nay,  my  Lady 

*  From  Harwich  to  Helvoetalays. 
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Ailesbury,  you  are  not  out  of  the  scrape;  you  are  both  reckoned  des 
Marichak  de  Guebriant*  going  to  fetch,  and  consequently  govern  the 
young  Queen.  There  are  more  jealousies  about  your  voyage,  than 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  feel  if  Dr.  Shaw  had  prescribed  a  little 
ipecacuanha  to  my  Lord  Bute. 

I  am  sorry  I  must  adjourn  my  mirth,  to  give  Lady  Ailesbury  a 
pang ;  poor  Sir  Harry  Bellendine^  is  dead ;  he  made  a  gr^at  dinner 
at  Alraac's  for  the  House  of  Drummond,  drank  very  hard,  caught  a 
violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  very  few  days.  Perjiaps  you  will  have 
heard  this  before ;  I  shall  wish  so ;  I  do  not  like,  even  innocently,  to 
be  the  cause  of  sorrow. 

I  do  not  at  all  lament  Lord  Granby's  leaving  the  army,  and  your 
immediate  succession.  There  are  persons  in  the  world  who  would 
gladly  ease  you  of  this  burden.  As  you  are  only  to  take  the  vice- 
royaliy  of  a  coop,  and  that  for  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  but  smile  if  you 
are  terribly  distressed.  Don't  let  Lady  Ailesbury  proceed  to  Bruns- 
wick :  you  might  have  had  a  wife  who  would  not  have  thought  it  so 
terrible  to  fall  into  the  hands  [arms]  of  hussars ;  but  as  I  don't  lake 
that  to  be  your  Countess's  turn,  leave  her  with  the  Dutch,  who  are 
not  so  boisterous  as  Cossacks  or  chancellors  of  the  exchequer. 

My  love,  my  duty,  my  jealousy,  to  Lady  Mary,  if  she  is  not  sailed 
before  you  receive  this — if  she  is,  I  shall  deUver  them  myself.  Good 
night  I  I  write  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  but  you  see 
I  have  nothing  yet  new  to  tell  you. 


TO  SIR-  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.C 

Arlinirtoii  Street,  April  14, 1761. 

Sir, 

1  HAVE  deferred  answering  the  favour  of  your  last,  till  I  could, tell 
you  that  I  had  seen  Fingal.  Two  journeys  into  Norfolk  for  my  elec- 
tion, and  other  accidents,  prevented  my  seeing  any  part  of  the  poem 
till  this  last  week,  and  I  have,  yet  only  seen  the  first  book.  There  are 
most  beautiful  images  in  it,  and  it  surprises  one  how  the  bard  could 
strike  out  so  many  shining  ideas  from  a  few  so  very  simple  objects, 
as  the  moon,  the  storm,  the  sea,  and  the  heath,  from  whence  be  bor- 
rows almost  all  his  allusions.  The  particularizing  of  persons,  by  *'  he 
said,"  **  he  replied,"  so  much  objected  to  Homer,  is  so  wanted  in 
Fingal,**  that  it  in  some  measure  justifies  the  Grecian  Highlander ;  I 

*  The  Mar^chale  de  Gu&briant  wu  sent  to  Uie  King  of  Poland  with  the  character  of 
ambasaadreM  by  Louis  XIII.  to  accompany  the  Princess  Marie  de  Gronzague,  who  had 
been  married  by  proxy  to  the  King  of  Poland  at  Paris. 

^  Uncle  to  the  Countess  of  Ailesbury. 

'  Now  first  collected. 

«*  "  For  me,"  writes  Gray,  at  this  time,  to  Dr.  Wharton,  "  I  admire  nothing  but  Fingal ; 
yet  I  remain  still  in  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  those  poems,  thou|rh  inclining  rather 
to  believe  them  genuine  in  spite  of  the  worlo.  Whether  they  are  the  inventions  of  anti- 
quity, or  of  a  modem  Scotchman,  either  case  to  me  is  alike  unaccountable.    Je  m*y  perdt.^* 
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have  even  advised  Mr.  Macpherson  (to  prevent  confusion)  to  have 
the  names  prefixed  to  the  speeches,  as  in  a  play.  It  is  too  obscure 
M^ithout  some  such  aid.  My  doubts  of  the  genuineness  are  all 
vanished. 

I  fear,  sir,  from  Dodsley's  carelessness,  you  have  not  received  the 
Lucan.  A  gentleman  in  Yorkshire,  for  whom  I  consigned  another 
copy  at  the  same  time  with  yours,  has  got  his  but  within  this 
fortnight.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find,  that  the  notes  are  allowed  the 
best  of  Dr.  Bentley's  remarks  on  poetic  authors.  Lucan  was  inus- 
cular  enough  to  bear  his  rough  hand. 

Next  winter  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  Vertue's  History  of  the 
Arts,  as  I  have  put  it  together  from  his  collections.  Two  volumes 
are  finished,  the  first  almost  printed  and  the  third  begun.  There  will 
be  a  fourth,  I  believe,  relating  solely  to  engravers,  i  ou  will  be  sur- 
prised, sir,  how  the  industry  of  one  man  could  at  this  late  period 
amass  so  near  a  complete  history  of  our  artists.  I  have  no  share  in 
it,  but  in  arranging  his  materials.     Adieu  I 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  SUFFOLK.* 

Friday  night,  April  1761. 

We  are  more  successful,  Madam,  than  I  could  flatter  myself  we 
should  be.  Mr.  Conway — and  I  need  say  no  more — has  negotiated 
so  well,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  disposed  to  brins  Mr.  Beauclerk'' 
in  for  Thetford.  It  will  be  expected,  I  believe,  that  Lord  Vere  should 
resign  Windsor  in  a  handsome  manner  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
It  must  be  your  ladyship's  part  to  prepare  this ;  which  I  hope  will  be 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  these  unhappy  diflferences.  My  only 
fear  now  is,  lest  the  Duke  should  have  promised  the  Lodge.  Mr. 
Conway  writes  to  Lord  Albemarle,  who  is  yet  at  Windsor,  to  prevent 
this,  if  not  already  done,  till  the  rest  is  ready  to  be  notified  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Your  ladyship's  good  sense  and  good  heart 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more. 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  all  along  denied  their  authenticity.  »*The  wibjcct,"  says 
Boswell,  **  having  been  introduced  hj  Dr.  Fordyoe,  Dr.  Blair,  relying  on  the  external 
evidence  of  their  antiquity,  asked  Johnson  whetner  he  thought  any  man  of  modem  age 
could  have  written  such  poems  ?  Johnson  replied,  *  Yes,  Str,  many  men,  many  women, 
and  manj  children.*  He,  at  this  time,  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Blair  hsd  just  published  a 
dissertation,  not  only  defending  their  authenticity,  but  seriously  ranking  them  with  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
he  expressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr.  Fordyce*s  having  suggested  the  topic,  and  said,  *  I 
am  not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for  taeir  pains :  Sir,  it  was  like  leading  one  to  talk 
of  a  book,  when  the  au&or  is  concealed  behind  the  door.'  '* — ^E. 

*  Now  first  collected. 

0  The  Hon.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  son  of  Lord  Vere;  aftwwarda  Duke  of  St  Albana. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  April  16, 1761. 

You  are  a  very  mule ;  one  offers  you  a  handsome  stall  and  manger 
in  Berkeley  Square,  and  you  will  not  accept  it.  I  have  chosen  your 
coat,  a  claret  colour,  to  suit  the  complexion  of  the  country  you  are 
going  to  visit ;  but  I  have  fixed  nothing  about  the  lace.  Barrett  had 
none  of  gauze,  but  what  were  as  broad  as  the  Irish  Channel.  Your 
tailor  found  a  very  reputable  one  at  another  place,  but  I  would  not 
determine  rashly;  it  will  be  two  or  three-and-twenty  shillings  the 
yard :  you  might  have  a  very  substantial  real  lace,  which  would 
wear  like  your  buffet,  for  twenty.  The  second  order  of  gauzes  are 
frippery,  none  above  twelve  shillings,  and  those  tarnished,  for  the 
species  are  out  of  fashion.  You  will  have  time  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  these  important  points ;  for  Hamilton*  your  secretary  told  me 
at  the  Opera  two  nights  ago,  that  he  had  taken  a  house  near  Bushy, 
and  hoped  to  be  in  my  neighbourhood  for  four  months. 

I  was  last  night  at  your  plump  Countess's  who  is  so  shrunk,  that 
she  does  not  seem  to  be  composed  of  above  a  dozen  hassocs.  Lord 
Guildford  rejoiced  mightily  over  your  preferment.  The  Duchess  of 
Argyle  was  playing  there,  not  knowing  that  the  great  Pam  was  just 
dead,  to  wit,  her  brother-in-law.  He  was  abroad  in  the  morning, 
was  seized  with  a  palpitation  after  dinner,  and  was  dead  before  the 
surgeon  could  arrive.  There's  the  crown  of  Scotland  too  fallen  upon 
my  Lord  Bute's  head!  Poor  Lord  Edgecumbe  is  still  alive,  and 
may  be  so  for  some  days ;  the  physicians,  who  no  longer  ago  than 
Friday  se'nnight  persisted  that  he  had  no  dropsy,  in  ordev  to  prevent 
his  having  Ward,^  on  Monday  last  proposed  that  Ward  should  be 
called  in,  and  at  length  they  owned  they  thought  the  mortification 
begun.  It  is  not  clear  it  is  yet ;  at  times  he  is  in  his  senses,  and 
entirely  so,  composed,  clear,  and  most  rational ;  talks  of  his  death, 
and  but  yesterday,  after  such  a  conversation  with  his  brother,  asked 
for  a  pencil  to  amuse  himself  with  drawing.  What  parts,  genius, 
agreeableness  thrown  away  at  a  hazard  table,  and  not  permitted  the 
chance  of  being  saved  by  the  villany  of  physicians  I 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  Anacreontic,  written  by  Lord 
Middlesex  upon  Sir  Harry  Bellendine :  I  have  not  seen  any  thing 
so  antique  for  ages ;  it  has  all  the  fire,  poetry,  and  simplicity  of 
Horace. 

*  Wniiam  Gerard  Hamilton,  oommonly  called  Sin^le-apeech  HamUton,  was,  on  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Tioeroyalty  of  Ireland,  selected  as  his  secretary,  and 
wajs  accommpanied  thither  by  ihe  celebrated  £dmund  Burke,  partly  as  a  friend  and  partly 
as  his  pmate  secretary. — £. 

^  The  celebrated  empiric,  see  anti^  p.  37.  His  drops  were  first  introdnoed  in  1733,  b^ 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson ;  upon  which  occasion.  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  addressed  to  him  his 
poena,  commencing, 

■*  Say,  knight,  for  learning  most  renown'd, 
What  is  this  wondfoos  drop  ?"^E. 

VOL.  III.  11  ' 
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Ye  sons  of  Baodrai,  oome  and  join 
In  solemn  dirge,  while  tapen  shine 
Around  the  grape^mboesed  shrine 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine. 

Poor  the  rich  juice  of  Bourdeanz's  wine, 
MizM  with  jour  fiilling  tears  of  brine, 
In  full  libation  o*er  the  shrine 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine. 

Tour  brows  let  ivy  chaplets  twine, 
While  you  push  round  the  sparkling  wine. 
And  let  your  table  be  the  shrine 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine. 

He  died  in  bis  vocation,  of  a  high  fever,  after  the  celebration  of 
some  orgies.  Though  but  six  hours  in  his  senses,  he  gave  a  proof  of 
his  usual  good  humour,  making  it  his  last  request  to  the  sister  Tuftons 
to  be  reconciled ;  which  they  are.  His  pretty  villa,  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, I  fancy  he  has  left  to  the  new  l^rd  Lorn.  I  must  tell  you  an 
admirable  bon-mot  of  (Jeorge  Selwyn,  though  not  a  new  one ;  when 
there  was  a  malicious  report  that  the  eldest  Tufton  was  to  marry 
Dr.  Duncan,  Selwyn  said,  "  How  often  will  she  repeat  that  line  of 
Shakspeare, 

*  Wake  Duncan  with  this  knocking— would  thou  cooldst !'  '* 

I  enclose  the  receipt  from  your  lawyer.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  April  98, 1761. 

I  AM  glad  you  will  relish  June  for  Strawberry;  by  that  time  I 
hope  the  weather  will  have  recovered  its  temper.  At  present  it  is 
horridly  cross  and  uncomfortable;  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  cold 
season ;  we  cannot  eat  our  summer  and  have  our  summer. 

There  has  been  a  terrible  fire  in  the  little  traverse  street,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Sackville  Street.  Last  Friday  night,  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  I  was  sitting  with  Lord  Disby  in  the  coffee-room  at 
Arthur's ;  they  told  us  there  was  a  great  fire  somewhere  about  Bur- 
lington Gardens.  I,  who  am  as  constant  at  a  fire  as  George  Selwyn 
at  an  execution,  proposed  to  I^ord  Digby  to  go  and  see  where  it  was. 
We  found  it  within  twp  doors  of  that  pretty  house  of  Fairfax,  now 
General  Waldegrave's.  I  sent  for  the  latter,  who  was  at  Arthur's; 
and  for  the  guard,  from  St.  James's.  Four  houses  were  in  flames 
before  they  could  find  a  drop  of  water ;  eight  were  burnt.  I  went 
to  my  Lady  Suffolk,  in  Saville  Row,  and  passed  the  whole  night,  till 
three  in  the  morning,  between  her  little  hot  bedchamber  and  the 
spot  up  to  my  ancles  in  water,  without  catching  cold/    As  the  wind, 

*  This  accident  was  owinr  to  a  coachman  carrying  a  lighted  candle  into  the  stable* 
and,  agreeably  to  Dean  8wift*8  Advice  to  Servants,  sticking  it  against  the  rack ;  the 
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which  had  sat  towards  Swallow  Street,  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 
conflagratioD,  I  concluded  the  greater  part  of  Savilie  Row  would  be 
consumed.  I  persuaded  her  to  prepare  to  transport  her  most  valuable 
effects — "  portantur  avari  Pygmalionis  opes  miserse,"  She  behaved 
with  great  composure,  and  observed  to  me  herself  how  much  worse 
her  deafness  grew  with  the  alarm.  Half  the  people  of  fashion  in 
town  were  in  the  streets  all  night,  as  it  happened  in  such  a  quarter  of 
distinction.  In  the  crowd,  looking  on  with  great  tranquillity,  I  saw 
a  Mr.  Jackson,  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  dined  this 
winter,  at  Lord  Hertford's.  He  seemed  rather  grave ;  I  said,  *•  Sir, 
I  hope  you  do  not  live  hereabouts."  •'  Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  lodged 
in  that  house  that  is  just  burn't." 

Last  night  there  was  a  mighty  ball  at  Bedford-house ;  the  royal 
Dukes  and  Princess  Emily  were  there;  your  lord-lieutenant,  the 
great  lawyer,  lords,  and  okl  Newcastle,  whose  teeth  are  tumbled 
out,  and  his  mouth  tumbled  in ;  hazard  very  deep ;  loo,  beauties,  and 
the  Wilton  Bridge  in  sugar,  almost  as  big^as  the  life.  I  am  glad  all 
these  joys  are  near  going  out  of  town.  The  Graftons  go  abroad  for 
the  Duchess's  health;  another  climate  may  mend  that — I  will  not 
answer  for  more.    Adieu !    Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

AiliDgUm  Street,  May  5, 1761. 

We  have  lost  a  young  genius.  Sir  William  Williams  ;*  an  express 
from  Belleisle,  arrived  this  morning,  brings  nothing  but  his  death.  He 
was  shot  very  unnecessarily,  riding  too  near  a  battery ;  in  sum,  he  is 
a  sacrifice  to  his  own  rashness,  and  to  ours.  For  what  are  we  taking 
Belleisle  t  I  rejoiced  at  the  little  loss  we  had  on  landing ;  for  the 
glory,  I  leave  it  to  the  common  council.  I  am  very  willing  to  leave 
London  to  them  too,  and  do  pass  half  the  week  at  Strawberry,  where 
my  two  passions,  lilacs  and  nightingales,  are  in  full  bloom.  I  spent 
Sunday  as  if  it  were  Apollo's  birthday :  Gray  and  Mason  were  with 
me,  and  we  listened  to  the  nightingales  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Gray  has  translated  two  noble  incantations  from  the  Lord 
knows  who,  a  Danish  Gray,  who  lived  the  Lord  knows  when.     They 

straw  h&og  set  in  a  flame  in  fail  absence,  by  the  candle  falling.  ESght  or  nine  honee 
periahed,  and  fourteen  hoiMes  were  burnt  to  the  jrroond.  Walpole  was,  most  (irobaUy, 
not  an  idle  spectator ;  fox  the  newspapers  relate,  mat  the  **  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, together  with  their  servants,  formed  a  ring,  kept  off  the  mob,  and  handed  the  goods 
and  moveables  from  one  another,  till  they  secured  them  in  a  place  of  safety ;  a  noble 
infft*"*^  of  neighbourly  respect  and  kindness.'^ — £• 

^  Sir  William  Pere  Williams,  Bart  member  for  Shoreham,  and  a  captain  in  Burgovne's 
Dragoons.  He  was  kiDed  in  reconnoitring  before  Belleisle.  Gray  wrote  his  epitaph,  at 
tfie  request  of  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  who  intended  to  have  it  inscribed  on  a  monument 
atBeOeide:— 

f*  Here,  foremost  in  the  dangerous  paths  of  fame. 

Young  Williams  fought  for  England's  fair  renown ; 
His  mii^  each  Muse,  each  Grace  adomM  his  fiame, 
Nor  £nvy  dared  to  view  him  with  a  frawn,*^  &G. — E.  ^ 
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are  to  be  enchased  in  a  history  of  English  bards,  which  Mason  and 
he  are  writing ;  but  of  which  the  former  has  not  written  a  word  yet, 
and  of  which  the  latter,  if  he  rides  Pegasus  at  his  usual  foot-pace, 
will  finish  the  first  page  two  years  hence. 

But  the  true  frantic  CEstus  resides  at  present  with  Mr.  Hogarth ; 
I  went  t'other  morning  to  see  a  portrait  he  is  painting  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Hogarth  told  me  he  had  promised,  if  Mr.  Fox  would  sit  as  he  liked, 
to  make  as  good  a  picture  as  Vandyke  or  Rubens  could.  I  was  silent 
— **  Why  now,"  said  he,  ••  you  think  this  very  vain,  but  why  should 
not  one  speak  the  truth  V    This  tmth  was  uttered  in  ihe  face  of  his 

own  Sigismonda,  which  is  exactly  a  maudlin  w ,  tearing,  off  the 

trinkets  that  her  keeper  had  given  her,  to  fling  at  his  head.  She  has 
her  father's  picture  in  a  bracelet  on  her  arm,  and  her  fingers  are 
bloody  with  the  heart,  as  if  she  had  just  bought  a  sheep's  pluck  in 
St.  James's  Market.  As  I  was  going,  Hogarth  put  on  a  very  grave 
face,  and  said,  *«  Mr.  Walpole,  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  I  sat  down, 
and  said  I  was  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  For  shortness,  I  will 
mark  this  wonderful  dialogue  by  initial  letters. 

H.  I  am  told  you  are  going  to  entertain  the  town  with  something 
in  our  way.  W.  Not  very  soon,  Mr.  Hogarth.  H.  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  have  it  to  correct ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  expose 
yourself  to  censure ;  we  painters  must  know  more  of  those  things 
than  other  people.  W.  Do  you  think  nobody  understands  painting 
but  painters  ?  H.  Oh  I  so  far  from  it,' there's  Reynolds,  who  certainly 
has  genius ;  why,  but  t'other  day  he  offered  a  hundred  pounds  for  a 

Ficture,  that  I  would  not  hang  in  my  cellar ;  and  indeed,  to  say  truth 
have  generally  found,  that  persons  who  had  studied  painting  least 
were  the  best  judges  of  it ;  but  what  I  particularly  wished  to  say  to 

Jou  was  about  Sir  James  Thomhill   (you  know  he  married   Sir 
ames's  daughter) :  I  would  not  have  you  say  any  thing  against 
him ;  there  was  a  book  published  some  time  ago,  abusing  him,  and  it 

{;ave  great  offence.  He  was  the  first  that  attempted  history  in  Eng- 
and,  and,  I  assure  you,  some  Germans  have  said  that  he  was  a  very 
great  painter.  W.  My  work  will  go  no  lower  than  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred,  and  I  really  have  not  considered  whether  Sir 
J.  Thornhill  will  come  within  my  plan  or  not ;  if  he  does,  I  fear  you 
and  I  shall  not  agree  upon  his  merits.  H.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
correct  it;  besides,  I  am  writine  something  of  the  same  kind  myself; 
I  should  be  sorry  we  should  dash.  W.  I  believe  it  is  not  much 
known  what  my  work  is,  very  few  persons  have  seen  it.  H.  Why, 
it  is  a  critical  history  of  painting,  is  it  not  ?  W.  No,  it  is  an  antiqua- 
rian history  of  it  in  England ;  I  bought  Mr.  Yertue's  MSS.  and,  I 
believe,  the  work  will  not  give  much  offence ;  besides,  if  it  does,  I 
cannot  help  it :  when  I  publish  any  thing,  I  give  it  to  the  world  to 
think  of  it  as  they  please.  H.  Oh !  if  it  is  an  antiquarian  work,  we 
shall  not  clash;  mine  is  a  critical  work;  1  don't  know  whether  I 
shall  ever  publish  it.  It  is  rather  an  apology  for  painters.  I  think 
it  is  owing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  English  that  they  have  not  painted 
better.    W.  My  dear  Mr.  Hogarth,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 
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you  now  grow  too  wild — and  I  left  him.  If  I  had  stayed,  there 
remained  nothing  but  for  him  to  bite  me.  I  give  you  my  honour, 
this  conversation  is  literal,  and,  perhaps,  as  long  as  you  have  known 
Englishmen  and  painters^  you  never  met  with  any  thing  so  distracted. 
I  had  consecrated  a  line  to  his  genius  (I  mean,  for  wit)  in  my  preface; 
I  shall  not  erase  it ;  but  I  hope  nobody  will  ask  me  if  he  is  not  mad. 
Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  May,  14, 1761. 

As  I  am  here,  and  know  nothing  of  our  poor  heroes  at  Belieisle, 
who  are  combating  rocks,  mines,  famine,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  obstinacy,  I 
will  send  you  the  victory  of  a  heroine,  but  must  preface  it  with  an 
apology,  as  it  was  gained  over  a  sort  of  relation  of  yours.  Jemmy 
Lumley  last  week  had  a  party  of  whist  at  his  own  house ;  the  com- 
batants, Lucy  Southwell,  that  curtseys  like  a  bear,  Mrs.  Prijean,  and 
a  Mrs.  Mackenzy.  They  played  from  six  in  the  evening  till  twelve 
next  day ;  Jemmy  never  winning  one  rubber,  and  rising  a  loser  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  How  it  happened  I  know  not,  nor  why  his 
suspicions  arrived  so  late,  but  he  fancied  himself  cheated,  and  refused 
to  pay.  However,  the  bear  had  no  share  in  his  evil  surmises :  on  the 
contrary,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  promised  a  dinner  at  Hamp- 
stead  to  Lucy  and  her  virtuous  sister.  As  he  went  to  the  rendezvous 
his  chaise  was  stopped  by  somebody,  who  advised  him  not  to  pro- 
ceed. Yet  no  whit  dAunted,  he  advanced.  In  the  garden  he  found 
the  gentle  conqueress,  Mrs.  Mackenzy,  who  accosted  him^in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  After  a  few  compliments,  she  asked  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  pay  her.  '<  No,  indeed  I  shan't,  I  shan't ;  your  servant, 
your  servant." — **  Shan't  you  ?"  said  the  fair  Virago ;  and  taking  a 
horsewhip  from  beneath  her  hoop,  she  fell  upon  him  with  as  much 
vehemence  as  the  Empress-queen  would  upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  if 
she  could  catch  him  alone  in  the  garden  at  Hampstead.  Jemmy  cried 
out  murder ;  his  servants  rushed  in,  rescued  him  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lioness,  and  carried  him  off  in  his  chaise  to  town.  The  Southwells, 
who  were  already  arrived,  and  descended  on  the  noise  of  the  fray, 
finding  nobody  to  pay  for  the  dinner,  and  fearing  they  must,  set  out 
for  London  too  without  it,  though  I  suppose  they  had  prepared  tin 
pockets  to  carry  off  all  that  should  be  left.  Mrs.  Mackenzy  is  immor- 
tal, and  in  the  crown-offiee.* 

The  other  battle  in  my  military  journal  happened  between  the 
Duchess  of  Argyle  and  Lord  Vere.  The  Duchess,  who  always  talks 
of  puss  and  pug,  and  who,  having  lost  her  memory,  forgets  how  often 

^  **  Sore  Mr.  Jonathan,  or  Bome  one,  has  told  you  how  your  good  friend,  Mr.  L.  has 
been  horsewhipped,  trampled,  braised,  and  p — d  apon,  by  a  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  a  stardy 
Sootchwoman.  It  was  done  in  an  inn-yard  at  Hampstead,  in  the  &ce  of  day,  and  he  has 
pot  her  in  the  crown-office.    It  is  very  trpe.*'    Gray  to  Wharton. 

11* 
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she  tells  the  same  story,  had  tired  the  company  at  Dorset-house  with 
the  repetition  of  the  same  story;  when  the  Duke's  spaniel  reached  up 
into  her  lap,  and  placed  his  nose  most  critically:  "  See,*'  said  she, 
"  see,  how  fond  all  creatures  are  of  me."  Lord  Vere,  who  was  at 
cards,  and  could  not  attend  to  them  for  her  gossiping,  said  peevishly, 
without  turning  round  or  seeing  where  the  dog  was,  "  I  suppose  he 
smells  puss."  "  What  !*'  said  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  in  a  passion, 
" Do  you  think  my  puss  stinks?"  I  believe  you  have  not  two  better 
stories  in  Northamptonshire. 

Don't  imagine  that  my  gallery  will  be  prance-abauUin-ablCf  as  you 
expect,  by  the  beginning  of  June ;  I  do  not  propose  to  finish  it  till  next 
year,  but  you  will  see  some  glimpse  of  it,  and  for  the  rest  of  Straw- 
berry, it  never  was  more  beautiful,  You  must  now  begin  to  fix  your 
motions :  I  go  to  Lord  Dacre's  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  to  Lord 
Ilchester's  the  end  of  the  next ;  between  those  periods  I  expect  you. 

Saturday  morning,  Arlington  Street 

I  came  to  town  yesterday  for  a  party  at  Bedford-house,  made  for 
Trincess  Amelia;  the  garden  was  open,  with  French  horns  and 
clarionets,  and  would  have  been  charming  with  one  single  zephyr, 
that  had  not  come  from  the  northeast ;  however,  the  young  ladies 
found  it  delightful.  There  was  limited  loo  for  the  Princess,  unlimited 
for  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  to  whom  I  belonged,  a  table  of  quinze, 
and  another  of  quadrille.  The  Princess  had  heard  of  our  having 
cold  meat  upon  the  loo-table,  and  would  have  some.  '  A  table  was 
brought  in,  sne  was  served  so,  others  rose  by  turns  and  went  to  the 
cold  meat ;  in  the  outward  room  were  four  little  tables  for  the  rest  of 
the  company.  Think,  if  King  George  the  Second  could  have  risen 
and  seen  his  daughter  supping  pell-mell  with  men,  as  if  it  were  in  a 
booth !  The  taUes  were  removed,  the  young  people  began  to  dance 
to  a  tabor  and  pipe ;  the  Princess  sat  down  again,  but  to  unlimited 
loo ;  we  plaved  till  three,  and  I  won  enough  to  help  on  the  gallery. 
I  am  going  back  to  it,  to  give  my  nieces  and  their  lords  a  dinner. 

We  were  told  there  was  a  great  victory  come  from  Pondicherry, 
but  it  came  from  too  far  to  divert  us  from  liking  our  party  better. 
Poor  Greorge  M onson  has  lost  his  leg  there.  You  Tldow  that  Sir  W. 
Williams  has  made  Fred.  Montagu  heir  to  his  debts.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  AILESBURY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  13, 1761. 

I  If  EVER  ate  such  good  snuflT,  nor  smelt  such  delightful  bonbons,  as 
your  ladyship  has  sent  me.  Every  time  you  rob  the  Duke's  dessert, 
does  it  cost  you  a  pretty  snuff-boxt    Do  the  pastors  at  the  Hague' 

*  Lady  Ailesbury  remained  at  the  Hague  while  Mr.  Conway  was  with  the  army  during 
the  campaign  in  1761. 
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eojoin  such  expensive  retributions  1  If  a  man  steals  a  kiss  there,  I 
suppose  he  does  penance  in  a  sheet  of  Brussels  lace.  The  comical 
part  is,  that  you  own  the  theft,  and  send  it  me,  but  say  nothing  of  the 
veliicle  of  your  repentance.  In  short,  Madam,  the  box  is  the  prettiest 
thin^  I  ever  saw,  and  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  it. 

When  you  comfort  yourself  about  the  operas,  you  don't  know  what 
you  have  lost ;  nay,  nor  I  neither ;  for  I  was  here,  concluding  that  a 
serenata  for  a  birthday  would  be  as  dull  and  as  vulgar  as  those  festi- 
vities generally  are :  but  I  hear  of  nothing  but  the  enchantment  of  it.' 
There  was  a  second  orchestra  in  the  footman's  gallery,  disguised  by 
clouds,  and  filled  with  the  music  of  the  King's  chapel.  The  choristers 
behaved  like  angels,  and  the  harmony  between  the  two  bands  was  in 
the  most  exact  time.  Elisi  piqued  himself,  and  beat  both  heaven  and 
earth.  The  joys  of  the  year  dp  not  end  there.  The  under-actors 
open  at  Drury-lane  to-night  with  a  new  comedy  by  Murphey,  called 
"  All  in  the  Wrong."^  At  Ranelagh,  all  is  fireworks  and  skyrockets. 
The  birthday  exceeded  the  splendour  of  Haroun  Alraschid  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,  when  people  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  scour  a  lantern 
and  send  a  genie  for  a  hamper  of  diamonds  and  rubies.  Do  you 
remember  one  of  those  stories,  where  a  prince  has  eight  statues  of 
diamonds,  which  he  overlooks,  because  he  fancies  he  wants  a  ninth ; 
and  to  his  great  surprise  the  ninth  proves  to  be  pure  flesh  and  blood, 
which  he  never  thought  of?  Some  how  or  other.  Lady  Sarah*  is  the 
ninth  statue ;  and,  you  will  allow,  has  better  white  and  red  than  if 
she  was  made  of  pearls  and  rubies.  Oh !  I  forgot,  I  was  telling  you 
of  the  birthday:  my  Lord  P  #  •  «  had  drunk  the  King's  health  so 
often  at  dinner,  that  at  the  ball  he  took  Mrs.  *  *  *  for  a  beautiful 
woman,  and,  as  she  says,  ^'made  an  improper  use  of  his  hands." 
The  proper  use  of  hers,  she  thought,  was  to  give  him  a  box  on  the 
ear,  though  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  He  returned  it  by  a  push, 
and  she  tumbled  off  the  end  of  the  bench ;  which  his  Majesty  has 
accepted  as  suflScient  punishment,  and  she  is  not  to  lose  her  right 
hand.* 

I  enclose  the  list  your  ladyship  desired:  you  will  see  that  the 
"  Plurality  of  Worlds"  are  Moore's,  and  of  some  I  do  not  know  the 
authors.  '  There  is  a  late  edition  with  these  names  to  them. 

My  duchess  was  to  set  out  this  morning.  I  saw  her  for  the  last 
time  the  day  before  yesterday  at  Lady  Kildare's:  never  was  a  journey 
less  a  party  of  pleasure.  She  was  so  melancholy,  that  all  Miss 
Pelham's  oddness  and  my  spirits  could  scarce  make  her  smile.  To^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  night,  and  that  was  three  in  the  morning,  I  did 
divert  her  a  little.     I  slipped  Pam  into  her  lap,  and  then  taxed  her 

*  The  music  was  by  GxM;hi.  Dr.  Burney  says  it  was  not  sufficiently  admired  to  en- 
coonffo  the  manager  to  perform  it  more  than  twice. — E. 

^  liiis  comedy,  which  came  out  in  the  summer-^esMn  at  Druir-hine,  under  the  con. 
duct  of  Foote  aiaid  the  author,  met  with  considerable  success.  Some  of  the  hints  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Molidre^s  **  Cocu  Imaginaire.'* — £. 

«  Lady  Sarah  Lenox. — E. 

'  The  old  punishment  for  giving  a  blow  in  the  King's  presence. 
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■with  having  it  there.  She  was  quite  confounded ;  but,  taking  it  up, 
saw  he  had  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  which  I  had  drawn,  and  that  the 
card,  which  was  split,  and  just  waxed  together,  contained  these  lines: 

•*  Ye  rimple  astronomers,  lay  by  tout  glasses; 
The  transit  of  Venus  has  proved  you  all  asses : 
Tour  telescopes  signify  nothing  to  scan  it; 
^TtB  not  meant  in  the  clouds,  'tis  not  meant  of  a  planet: 
The  seer  who  foretold  it  mistook  or  deceives  us, 
For  VenQS*s  transit  is  when  Graflon  leaves  us." 

I  donH  send  your  ladyship  these  verses  as  good,  but  U>  show  you  that 
all  gallantry  does  not  centre  at  the  Hague. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  Stanley*  and  Bussy,  by  crossing  over 
and  figuring  in,  had  forwarded  the  peace.  It  is  no  more  made  than 
Belleisle  is  taken.  However,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  not  stay 
abroad  till  you  return  for  the  coronation,  which  is  ordered  for  the 
beginning  of  October.  I  don't  care  to  tell  you  how  lovely  the  season 
is ;  how  my  acacias  are  powdered  with  flowers,  and  my  hay  just  in 
its  picturesque  moment.  Do  they  ever  make  any  other  hay  in 
Holland  than  bullrushes  in  ditches?  My  new  buildings  rise  so  swiftly, 
that  I  shall  have  not  a  shilling  left,  so  far  from  giving  commissions  on 
Amsterdam.  When  I  have  made  my  house  so  big  that  1  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  am  entirely  undone,  I  propose,  like  King 
Pyrrhus,  who  took  such  a  roundabout  way  to  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  sit 
down  and  enjoy  myself;  but  with  this  di&rence,  that  it  is  better  to 
ruin  one's  self  than  all  the  world.  I  am  sure  you  would  think  as  I 
do,  though  Pyrrhus  were  King  of  Prussia.  I  long  to  have  you  bring 
back  the  only  hero  that  ever  1  could  endure.  Adieu,  Madam  1 1  sent 
you  just  such  another  piece  of  tittle-tattle  as  this  by  General  WaMe- 
grave :  you  are  very  partial  to  me,  or  very  fond  of  knowing  every 
thing  that  passes  in  your  own  country,  if  you  can  be  amused  so.  If 
you  can,  'tis  surely  my  duty  to  divert  vou,  though  at  the  expense  of 
my  character ;  for  I  own  I  am  ashamea  when  I  look  back  and  see 
four  sides  of  paper  scribbled  over  with  nothings. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  18, 1761. 

I  AH  glad  you  will  come  on  Monday,  and  hope  you  will  arrive  in  a 
rainbow  and  pair,  to  signify  that  we  are  not  to  be  totally  drowned. 
It  has  rained  incessantly,  and  fbated  all  my  new  works;  I  seem 
rather  to  be  building  a  pond  than  a  gallery.  My  farm  too  is  all  under 
water,  and  what  is  vexatious,  if  Sunday  had  not  thrust  itself  between, 
I  could  have  got  in  my  hay  on  Monday.     As  the  parsons  will  let 

*  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  at  this  time  employed  in  negotiatb;  a  peace  at  Paris. — ^E. 
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nobody  else  make  hay  on  Sundays,  I  think  they  ought  to  make  it  on 
that  day  themselves- 

By  the  papers  I  see  Mrs.  Trevor  Hampden  is  dead  of  the  small- 
pox. Will  he  be  much  concerned  ?  If  you  will  stay  with  me  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  carry  you  to  a  play 
of  Mr.  Bentley's — you  stare,  but  I  am  in  earnest :  nay,  and  de  par  le 
toy.  In  short,  here  is  the  history  of  it.  You  know  the  passion  he 
always  had  for  the  Italian  comedy ;  about  two  years  ago  he  wrote 
one,  intending  to  get  it  offered  to  Rich,  but  wiihout  his  name.  He 
would  have  died  to  be  supposed  an  author,  and  writing  for  gain.  I 
kept  this  an  inviolable  secret.  Judge  then  of  my  surprise,  when  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  I  found  my  Lord  Melcomb  reading 
this  very  Bentleiad  in  a  circle  at  my  Lady  Hervey's.  Cumberland 
had  carried  it  to  him  with  a  recommendatory  copy  of  verses,  con- 
taining more  incense  to  the  King,  and  my  Lord  Bute,  than  the  magi 
brought  in  their  portmanteaus  to  Jerusalem.  The  idols  were  propi- 
tious, and  to  do  them  justice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  the  piece, 
which  is  called  "  The  Wishes,  or  Harlequin's  Mouth  Open^.***  A 
bank  note  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  sent  from  the  treasury  to  the 
author,  and  the  play  ordered  to  be  performed  by  the  summer  company. 
Foote  was  summoned  to  Lord  Melcomb's,  where  Parnassus  was 
composed  of  the  peer  himself,  who,  like  Apollo,  as  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  was  dozing,  the  two  chief  justices,  and  Lord  B.  Bubo  read  the 
play  himself,  "  with  handkerchief  and  orange  by  his  side."  But  the 
curious  part  is  a  prologue,  which  I  never  saw.  It  represents  the  god 
of  verse  fast  asleep  by  the  side  of  Helicon:  the  race  of  modern  bards 
try  to  wake  him,  but  the  more  they  repeat  their  works,  the  louder  he 
snores.  At  last  "  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King !"  is  heard,  and  the 
god  starts  from  his  trance.  This  is  a  good  thought,  but  will  offend 
the  bards  so  much,  that  I  think  Dr.  Bentley's  son  will  be  abused  at 
least  as  much  as  his  father  was.  The  prologue  concludes  with  young 
Augustus,  and  how  much  he  excels  the  ancient  one  by  the  choice  of 
his  friend.  Foote  refused  to  act  this  prologue,  and  said  it  was  too 
strong.  "Indeed,"  said  Augustus's  friend,  "I  think  it  is."  They 
have  softened  it  a  little,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  performed.  You 
may  depend  upon  the  truth  of  all  this;  but  what  is  much  more 
credible  Ls,  that  the  comely  young  author  appears  every  night  in  the 
Mall  ID  a  milk-white  coat  with  a  blue  cape,  disclaims  any  benefit, 
and  says  he  has  done  with  the  play  now  it  is  out  of  his  own  hands, 
and  that  Mrs.  Hannah  Clio,  alias  Bentley,  writ  the  best  scenes  in  it 
He  is  going  to  write  a  tragedy,  and  she,  I  suppose,  is  going — to 
court. 

*  This  piece,  founded  on  Fontaine's  ''Trois  Souhaits,'*  was  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  comedy ;  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  Columbine,  %Vc.  being;  introduced  into  it  as  speak- 
ing characters.  ^  Many  parts  of  it,*'  says  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  **  exhibit  Tery  just 
satire  and  solid  sense,  anid  give  evident  testimony  of  the  author's  learning,  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  critical  judflrment ;  vet  the  deficiency  of  incident  which  appears  in  it, 
as  well  as  of  that  lively  kind  of  wit  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  perfect  comedy,  seem, 
in  great  measure,  to  justify  that  ooldneee  with  which  the  piece  was  teoeived  by  tbo 
town."— E. 
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You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  toother  day  a  party  went  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  among  the  rest  saw  the  ragged  regiment 
They  inquired  the  names  of  the  figures.  "  I  don't  know  them,"  said 
the  man,  "  but  if  Mr.  Walpole  was  here  he  could  tell  you  every  one.** 
Adieul  I  expect  Mr.  John  and  you  with  impatience. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawljcrrj  Hill,  July  5, 176L 

You  are  a  pretty  sort  of  a  person  to  come  to  one's  house  and  gel 
sick,  only  to  have  an  excuse  for  not  returning  to  it  Your  departure 
is  so  abrupt,  that  I  don^t  know  but  I  may  expect  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Jane  Truebridge,  whom  you  commend  so  much,  and  call  Mrs.  Mary^ 
will  prove  Mrs.  Hannah.  Mrs.  Clive  is  still  more  disappointed ;  she 
had  proposed  to  play  at  quadrille  with  you  from  dinner  till  supper, 
and  to  sing  old  Purceli  to  you  from  supper  to  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing.' If  you  cannot  trust  yourself  from  Greatworth  for  a  whole 
fortnight,  how  will  you  do  in  Ireland  for  six  months  ?  Remember 
all  my  preachments,  and  never  be  in  spirits  at  supper.  Seriously 
I  am  sorry  you  are  out  of  order,  but  am  alarmed  for  you  at  Dublin, 
and  though  all  the  bench  of  bishops  should  quaver  Purcell's  hymns, 
don't  let  them  warble  you  into  a  pint  of  wine.  I  wish  you  were  going 
among  catholic  prelates,  who  would  deny  you  the  cup.  Think  of  me 
and  resist  temptation.    Adieu  i 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Strawbenj  mil,  July  5, 1761. 
My  dear  Lord, 

I  CANNOT  live  at  Twickenham  and  not  think  of  you:  I  have  long 
wanted  to  write,  and  had  nothing  to  tell  you.  My  Lady  D.  seems  to 
have  lost  her  sling;  she  has  neither  blown  up  a  house  nor  a  quarrel 
since  you  departed.     Her  wall,  contiguous  to  you,  is  built,  but  so 

Erecipitate  and  slanting,  that  it  seems  hurrying  to  take  water.  I 
ear  she  grows  sick  of  her  undertakings.  We  nave  been  ruined  by 
deluges;  all  the  country  was  under  water.  Lord  Hoiderness^s  new 
foss^  was  beaten  in  for  several  yards :  this  tempest  was  a  little  beyond 
the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  fell  on  the  HUl  of  Sion.  I  have  been  in  still 
more  danger  by  water :  my  parroquet  was  on  my  shoulder  as  I  was 
feeding  my  gold-fish,  and  flew  into  the  middle  of  the  pond :  I  was 
very  near  being  the  Nouvelle  Eloise,  and  tumbling  in  after  him ;  but 
with  much  ado  I  ferried  him  out  with  my  hat. 

*  Dr.  Barney  teUs  va,  that  Mra.  Cfive^f  f inging,  **  which  was  intolerable  when  she 
meant  to  be  fine,  in  banad-fiuroes  and  son^  of  humour,  was,  like  her  comic  acting,  every 
thing  it  should  be.'*— E. 

^  At  Sioo^hill,  near  Brentford. 
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Lord  Ekigecumbe  has  bad  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  your  brother  Charles* 
a  bad  return  of  bis  old  complaiot ;  and  Lord  Melcombe  has  tumbled 
down  the  kitchen  stairs,  and — waked  himself. 

London  is  a  desert ;  no  soul  in  it  but  the  king.  Bussy  has  taken  a 
temporary  house.  The  world  talks  of  peace — would  I  could  believe 
it !  every  newspaper  frightens  me :  Mr.  Conway  would  be  very  angry 
if  he  knew  how  1  dread  the  very  name  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise. 

We  begin  to  perceive  the  tower  of  Kew*  from  Montpellier  Row ; 
in  a  fortnight  you  will  see  it  in  Yorkshire. 

The  apostle  Whitfield  is  come  to  some  shame :  he  went  to  Lady 
Huntingdon  lately,  and  asked  for  forty  pounds  for  some  distressed 
saint  or  other.  She  said  she  had  not  so  much  money  in  the  house, 
but  would  give  it  him  the  first  time  she  had.  He  was  very  pressing, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  he  said,  •*  There's  your  watch  and  trinkets,  you 
don't  want  such  vanities ;  I  will  have  that.**  She  would  have  put  him 
off;  but  he  persisting,  she  said,  "  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  you  must" 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  going  to  his  house,  and  being  carried 
into  bis  wife's  chamber,  amottg  the  paraphernalia  of  the  latter  the 
Countess  found  her  own  offering.  This  has  made  a  terrible  schism : 
she  tells  the  story  herself — I  had  not  it  from  Saint  Frances,^  but  I 
hope  it  is  true.     Adieu,  my  dear  lord ! 

P.  S.  My  gallery  sends  its  humble  duty  to  your  new  front,  and  all 
my  creatures  beg  their  respects  to  my  lady. 


TO  TBE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

ArfingtoQ  Street,  Jaly  14, 1761. 

Mt  dearest  Harry,  how  could  you  write  me  such  a  cold  letter  a$ 
I  have  just  received  from  you,  and  beginning  Dear  mr!  Can  you  be 
aogry  with  me,  for  can  Ibe  in  fault  to  you?  Blamable  in  ten  thou- 
sand other  respects,  may  not  I  almost  say  I  am  perfect  with  regard 
to  you?  Since  I  was  fifteen  have  I  not  loved  you  unalterably  7  Since 
I  was  capable  of  knowing  your  merit,  has  not  my  admiration  been 
veneration  ?  For  what  coqid  so  much  affection  and  esteem  change  T 
Have  not  your  honour,  your  interest,  your  safety  been  ever  my  first 
objects  7  Ob,  Harry !  if  you  knew  what  I  have  felt  and  am  feeling 
about  you,  wouki  yon  charge  me  with  n^iect7  If  I  have  seen  a 
person  since  you  went,  to  whom  my  first  question  has  not  been, 
"  What  do  you  hear  of  the  peace?"  you  would  have  reason  to  blame 
me.  You  say  I  write  very  seldom :  I  will  tell  you  what,  I .  should 
almost  be  sorry  to  have  you  see  the  anxiety  I  have  expressed  about 
you  in  letters  to  every  body  else.  No ;  I  must  except  Lady  Ailesbury, 
and  there  is  not  another  on  earth  who  loves  you  ao  well,  and  is  so 
attentive  to  whatever  relates  to  you. 

*  Charles  Townshend,  manried  to  Lady  Greenwich,  eldest  lieter  to  Lady  Strafford. 
^  The  pafoda  in  the  royal  garden  at  Kew. 

•  Ladj  rrancee  Shirley. 
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With  regard  to  writing,  this  is  exactly  the  case:  I  had  nothing  to 
tell  you;  nothing  has  happened;  and  where  you  are  I  was  cautious 
of  writing.  Having  neither  hopes  nor  fears,  I  always  write  the 
thoughts  of  the  moment,  and  even  laugh  to  divert  the  person  I  am 
writing  to,  without  any  ill  will  on  the  subjects  I  mention.  But  in  your 
situation  that  frankness  might  be  prejudicial  to  you :  and  to  write 
grave  unmeaning  letters,  I  trusted  you  was  too  secure  of  me  either 
to  like  them  or  desire  them.  I  knew  no  news,  nor  could  I:  I  have 
lived  quite  alone  at  Strawberry;  am  connected  with  no  court,  minis- 
ters, or  party ;  consequently  heard  nothing,  and  events  there  have  been 
none.  I  have  not  even  for  this  month  heard  my  Lady  Townshend's 
extempore  gazette.  All  the  morning  I  play  with  my  workmen  or 
animals,  go  regularly  every  evening  to  the  meadows  with  Mrs.  Clive, 
or  sit  with  my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  at  night  scribble  my  Painters — 
What  a  journal  to  send  you !  I  write  more  trifling  letters  than  any 
man  living;  am^ ashamed  of  them,  and  yet  they  are  expected  of  me. 
You,  my  Lady  Ailesbury,  your  brother.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  George 
Montagu,  Lord  Strafford — all  expect  I  should  write — Of  what?  I 
live  less  and  less  in  the  world,  care  for  it  less  and  less,  and  yet  am 
thus  obliged  to  inquire  what  it  is  doing.  Do  make  these  allowances 
for  me,  and  remember  half  your  letters  go  to  my  Lady  Ailesbury. 
I  writ  to  her  of  the  King's  marriage,  concluding  she  would  send  it  to 
you:  tiresome  as  it  would  be,  I  will  copy  my  own  letters,  if  you 
expect  it ;  for  I  will  do  any  thing  rather  than  disoblige  you.  I  will 
send  you  a  diary  of  the  Duke  of  York's  balls  and  Ranelaghs,  inform 
you  of  how  many  children  my  Lady  Berkeley  is  with  child,  and  how 
many  races  my  nephew  goes  to.  PTo ;  I  will  not,  you  do  not  want 
stick  proofs  of  mv  friendship. 

The  papers  tell  us  you  are  retiring,  and  I  was  glad  1  You  seem 
to  expect  an  action — Can  this  give  me  spirits  ?  Can  I  write  to  you 
joyfully,  and  fear  7  Or  is  it  fit  Prince  Ferdinand  should  know  you 
have  a  friend  that  is  as  great  a  coward  about  you  as  your  wife  1  The 
only  reason  for  my  silence  that  can  not  be  true,  is,  that  I  forget  you. 
When  I  am  prudent  or  cautious,  it  is  no  symptom  of  my  bein^  indif- 
ferent. Indifference  does  not  happen  in  friendships,  as  it  does  in  pas- 
sions ;  and  if  I  was  young  enough,  or  feeble  enough  to  cease  to  love 
you,  I  would  not  for  my  own  sake  let  it  be  known.  Your  virtues  are 
my  greatest  pride;  I  have  done  myself  so  much  honour  by  them,  that 
I  will  not  let  it  be  known  you  have  been  peevish  with  me  unreasona- 
bly.   Pray  God  we  may  have  peace,  that  I  may  scold  you  for  it ! 

The  King's  marrisige  was  kept  the  profoundest  secret  till  last  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  privy  council  was  extraordinarily  summoned,  and 
it  was  notified  to  them.  Since  that,  the  new  Queen's  mother  is  dead» 
and  will  delay  it  a  few  days ;  but  Lord  Harcourt  is  to  sail  on  the  27th, 
and  the  coronation  will  certainly  be  on  the  22d  of  September.  All 
that  I  know  fixed  is,  Lord  Harcourt  master  of  the  horse,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Stone  treasurer.  Lists  there  are 
in  abundance;  I  don't  know  the  authentic:  those  most  talked  of,  are 
Lady  Bute  groom  of  the  stole,  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and  Ancas- 
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ter,  Lady  Northumberland,  Bolingbroke,  Weymouth,  Scarborough, 
Abergavenny,  Effingham,  for  ladies;  you  may  choose  any  six  of 
them  you  please;  the  four  first  are  most  probable.  Misses,  Henry 
Beauclerc,  M.  Howe,  Meadows,  Wrottesley,  Bishop,  <fcc.  &c.  Choose 
your  maids  too.  Bedchamber  women,  Mrs.  Bloodworth,  Robert 
brudenel,  Charlotte  Dives,  Lady  Erskine ;  in  short,  I  repeat  a  mere 
newspaper. 

We  expect  the  final  answer  of  France  this  week.  Bussy*  was  in 
great  pain  on  the  fireworks  for  Quebec,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to 
illuminate  his  house :  you  see  I  ransack  my  memory  for  something 
to  tell  you. 

Adieu !  I  have  more  reason  to  be  angry  than  you  had ;  but  I  am 
not  so  hasty;  you  are  of  a  violerU,  impettumSfjeaums  temper — I,  coo/, 
sedate^  reasonable.  I  believe  I  must  subscribe  my  name,  or  you  will 
not  know  me  by  this  description. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawbeiry  Hill,  Friday  night,  July  16, 1761. 

I  DID  not  notify  the  King's  marriage  to  you  yesterday,  because  I 
knew  you  would  learn  as  much  by  the  evening  post  as  I  could  tell 
you.  The  solemn  manner  of  summoning  the  council  was  very  extra- 
ordinary :  people  little  imagined,  that  the  ui^nt  and  important  busi- 
ness in  the  rescript  was  to  acquaint  them  that  his  Majesty  was  going 
to  *♦*♦♦♦•  *.  All  I  can  tell  you  of  truth  is,  that  Lord  Harcourt 
goes  to  fetch  the  Princess^  and  comes  back  her  master  of  the  horse. 
She  is  to  be  here  in  August,  and  the  coronation  certainly  on  the  22d 
of  September.  Think  of  the  joy  the  women  feel ;  there  is  not  a  Scotch 
peer  in  the  fleet  that  might  not  marry  the  greatest  fortune  in  England 
between  this  and  the  22d  of  September.  However,  the  ceremony 
will  lose  its  two  brightest  luminaries,  my  niece  Waldegra  ve  for  beauty, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  for  figure.  The  first  will  be  lying-in,  the 
latter  at  Geneva ;  but  I  think  she  will  come,  if  she  walks  to  it  as  well 
as  at  it.  I  cannot  recollect  but  Lady  Kildare  and  Lady  Pembroke 
of  great  beauties.  Mrs.  Bloodworth  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brudenel,  bed- 
chamber women.  Miss  Wrottesley  and  Miss  Meadows,  maids  of 
honour,  ffo  to  receive  the  Princess  at  Helvoet;  what  lady  I  do  not 
hear.  Your  cousin's  Grace  of  Manchester,  they  say,  is  to  be  cham- 
berlain, and  Mr.  Stone,  treasurer ;  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  and  Lady 
Bolingbroke  of  her  bedchamber:  these  I  do  not  know  are  certain, 
but  hitherto  all  seems  well  chosen.  Miss  Molly  Howe,  one  of  the 
pretty  Bishops,  and  a  daughter  of  Lady  Harry  Beauclerc,  are  talked 
of  for  maids  of  honour.  The  great  apartment  at  St.  James's  is  en- 
larging, and  to  be  furnished  with  the  pictures  from  Kensington :  this 
does  not  portend  a  new  palace. 

■  The  AbM  de  Bumj,  sent  heie  witli  orerturea  of  peace.  Mr.  Stanley  wae  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Paris. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  novelty  and  hurry,  my  mind  is  very  dif- 
ferently employed.  They  expect  every  minute  the  news  of  a  battle 
between  Soubise  and  the  hereditary  Prince.  Mr.  Conway,  I  believe, 
is  in  the  latter  army ;  judge  if  I  can  be  thinking  much  of  espousals 
and  coronations  I  It  is  terrible  to  be  forced  to  sit  still,  expecting  such 
an  event;  in  one's  own  room  one  is  not  obliged  to  be  a  hero;  conse- 
quently, I  tremble  for  one  that  is  really  a  hero. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  your  secretary,  has  been  to  see  me  to-day ;  I  am 
quite  ashamed  not  to  have  prevented  him.  I  will  go  to-morrow  with 
all  the  speeches  I  can  muster. 

I  am  sorry  neither  you  nor  your  brother  are  quite  well,  but  shall  be 
content  if  my  Pythagorean  sermons  have  any  weight  with  yoa  You 
go  to  Ireland  to  make  the  rest  of  your  life  happy;  don't  go  to  fling 
the  rest  of  it  away.    Good  night ! 

Mr.  Chute  is  gone  to  his  Chutehood. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  AILESBURY. 

Stnwbeny  Hm,  July  90, 1761. 

I  BLUSH,  dear  Madam,  on  observing  that  half  my  letters  to  your 
ladyship  are  prefaced  with  thanks  for  presents :—<lon't  mistake;  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  thanking  you,  but  of  having  so  many  occasions 
for  it  Monsieur  Hop  has  sent  me  the  piece  of  china :  I  admire  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  intend  to  like  him  as  much  as  ever  I  can ;  but 
hitherto  I  have  not  seen  him,  not  having  been  in  town  since  he 
arrived. 

Could  I  have  believed  that  the  Hague  would  so  easily  compensate 
for  England?  nay,  for  Park-place  1  Adieu,  all  our  agreeable  suppers! 
Instead  of  Lady  Cecilia's*  French  songs,  we  shaH  have  Madame 
Welderen**  quavering  a  confusion  of  d's  and  t's,  b's  and  p's — Bawrquci 
sgais  du  blaire  ?« — ^Worse  than  that,  I  expect  to  meet  all  my — rela- 
tions at  your  house,  and  Sir  Samson  Gideon  instead  of  Charles 
Townshend.  You  will  laugh  like  Mrs.  Tipkin**  when  a  Dutch  Jew 
tells  you  that  he  bought  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  sold  at  four. 
Come  back,  if  you  have  any  taste  left :  you  had  better  be  here  talking 
robes,  ermine,  and  tissue,  jewels  and  tresses,  as  all  the  world  does, 
than  own  you  are  corrupted.  Did  you  receive  my  notification  of  the 
new  Queen  ?  Her  mother  is  dead,  and  she  will  not  be  here  before 
the  end  of  August 

My  mind  is  much  more  at  peace  about  Mr.  Conwajr  than  it  was. 
Nobody  thinks  there  will  be  a  battle,  as  the  French  did  not  attack 

*  Lady  Cecilia  West,  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Delawar,  afterwards  married  to  General 
James  Johnston. 

^  Wife  of  the  Count  de  Welderen,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  States  of  Holland.— E. 

^  The  first  words  of  a  favourite  French  air,  with  Madame  Welderen*s  ooofusion  of  p^s, 
fs,&c 

^  A  character  in  Steele*8  comedy  of  The  Tender  Husband,  or  the  Accomplished  Foob  ; 
brought  out  at  Drur7.kiie  in  1703.— E. 
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them  when  both  armies  shifted  camps ;  and  since  that,  Soubise  has 
entrenched  himself  up  to  the  whiskers : — whiskers  I  think  he  has,  I 
have  been  so  afraid  of  him !  Yet  our  hopes  of  meeting  are  still  very 
distant :  the  peace  does  not  advance ;  and  if  Europe  has  a  stiver  left 
in  its  pockets,  the  war  will  continue;  though  happily  all  parties  have 
been  so  scratched,  that  they  only  sit  and  look  anger  at  one  another^ 
like  a  dog  and  cat  that  don't  care  to  begin  again. 

We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  sociable  box  at  the  Opera;  The 
new  Queen  is  very  musical,  and  if  Mr.  Deputy  Hodges  and  the  city 
don't  exert  their  veto,  will  probably  go  to  the  Haymarket.  Georse 
Pitt,  in  imitation  of  the  Adonises  in  Tanzai's  retinue,  has  asked  to  be 
her  Majesty's  grand  harper.  Dieu  sqait  quelle  raclerie  il  y  aura  I  All 
the  guitars  are  untuned ;  nnd  if  Miss  Conway  has  a  mind  to  be  in 
fashion  at  her  return,  she  must  take  some  David  or  other  to  teach 
her  the  new  twing  twang,  twing  twing  twang.  As  I  am  still  de- 
sirous of  being  in  fashion  with  your  ladyship,  and  am,  over  and 
above,  very  grateful,  I  keep  no  company  but  my  Lady  Denbigh  and 
Lady  Blandford,  and  learn  every  evening,  for  two  hours,  to  mash 
my  English.    Already  I  am  tolerably  fluent  in  saying  she  for  Ae.* 

Good  night,  Madam  I  I  have  no  news  to  send  you :  one  cannot 
announce  a  royal  wedding  and  a  coronation  every  post. 

P.  S.  Pray,  Madam,  do  the  gnats  bite  your  legs?  Mine  are  swelled 
as  big  as  one,  which  is  saying  a  deal  for  me. 

July  22. 

I  HAD  writ  this,  and  was  not  time  enough  for  the  mail,  when  I 
receive  your  charming  note,  and  this  magnificent  victory  1^  Oh !  my 
dear  Madam,  how  I  thank  you,  how  I  congratulate  you,  how  I  feel 
for  you,  how  I  have  felt  for  you  and  for  myself!  But  I  bought  it  by 
two  terrible  hours  to-dav — I  heard  of  the  battle  two  hours  oefore  I 
could  learn  a  word  of  Mr.  Conway — I  sent  all  round  the  world,  and 
went  half  around  it  myself.  I  have  cried  and  laughed,  trembled  and 
danced,  as  you  bid  me.  If  you  had  sent  me  as  much  old  china  as 
King  Augustus  gave  two  regiments  for,  I  should  not  be  half  so  much 
obliged  to  you  as  for  your  note.  How  could  you  think  of  me,  when 
you  had  so  much  reason  to  think  of  nothing  but  yourself? — And  then 
they  say  virtue  is  not  rewarded  in  this  world.  I  will  preach  at  Paul's 
Cross,  and  quote  you  and  Mr.  Conway ;  no  two  persons  were  ever 
so  good  and  happy.  In  short,  I  am  serious  in  the  height  of  all  my 
joy.  God  is  very  good  to  you,  my  dear  Madam ;  I  thank  him  for 
you ;  I  thank  him  for  myself:  it  is  very  unalloyed  pleasure  we  taste 
at  this  moment  1 — Good  night  I  My  heart  is  so  expanded,  I  could 
write  to  the  last  scrap  of  my  paper ;  but  I  won't 

Yours  most  entirely. 

"  A  mistake  which  these  ladies,  who  were  both  Dutch  women,  constantly  made. 

^  The  battle  of  Kirckdenckirck,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  July,  in  which  the  allied 
army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French,  under  the  Prince 
of  Soubise.^ — £. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD, 

Strawberry  HiD,  July  23. 1761. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  love' to  be  able  to  contribute  to  your  satisfaction,  and  I  think  few 
things  \70uld  make  you  happier  than  to  hear  that  we  have  totally 
defeated  the  French  combined  armies,  aiul  that  Mr.  Convray  is  safe. 
The  account  came  this  morning :  I  had  a  short  note  from  poor  Lady 
Aiiesbury,  who  was  waked  with  the  good  news  b^ore  she  had  heard 
there  had  been  a  battle.  I  don't  pretend  to  send  you  circumstances, 
no  more  than  I  do  of  the  wedding  and  coronation,  because  you  have 
relations  and  friends  in  town  nearer  and  better  informed.  Indeed, 
only  the  blossom  of  victory  is  come  yet.  Fitzroy  is  expected,  and 
another  fuller  courier  after  him.  Lord  Granby,  to  the  mob^s  heart's 
content,  has  the  chief  honour  of  the  day — rather,  of  the  two  days. 
The  French  behaved  to  the  nK)b's  content  too,  that  is,  shamefalty : 
and  all  this  glory  cheaply  bought  on  our  side.  Lieutenant-eoloDel 
Keith  killed,  and  Colonel  Mariay  and  Harry  Townshend  wounded. 
If  it  produces  a  peace,  I  shaH  be  happy  for  mankind — if  not,  shall 
content  myself  with  the  single  but  pui*e  jpy  of  Mr.  Conway^s  beiog 
safe. 

Well  1  my  lord,  when  do  you  come  ?  You  don^t  like  the  question, 
but  kings  will  be  married  and  must  be  crowned — and  if  people  w^ill 
be  earls,  they  must  now  and  then  give  up  castles  and  new  fronts  for 
processions  and  ermine.  By  the  way,  the  number  of  peeresses  that 
propose  to  excuse  themselves  makes  great  noise;  especially  as  so 
many  are  breeding,  or  trying  to  breed,  by  commoners,  that  they  can- 
not walk.  I  hear  that  my  Lord  Delawar,  concluding  all  wonien 
would  not  dislike  the  ceremony,  is  negotiating  his  peerage  in  the  city, 
and  trying  if  any  great  fortune  will  give  fifty  thousand  pounds  for 
one  day,  as  they  often  do  for  one  night.  I  saw  Miss  ***  this  evening 
at  my  Lady  Sufiblk's.  and  fancy  she  does  not  think  my  Lord  *  *  «  * 
quite  so  ugly  as  she  did  two  months  ago.  Adieu,  my  lord  I  This  is 
a  splendid  year ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ.      • 

Strawberry  Hffl,  Jaly  22, 1761. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  Mademoiselle  Scuderi  drew  the  plan  of  this 
year.  It  is  all  royal  marriages,  coronations,  and  victories ;  they 
come  tumbling  so  over  one  another  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
that  it  looks  just  like  the  handy  work  of  a  lady  romance  writer,  whom 
it  costs  nothing  but  a  little  false  geography  to  make  the  Great  Mogul 
in  love  with  a  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  defeat  two  marshals  of 
France  as  he  rides  post  on  an  elephant  to  his  nuptials.    I  don't  know 
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where  I  am.  I  had  scarce  found  Mecklenburg  Sti^elitz*  with  a  mag- 
nifying-glass  before  I  am  whisked  to  Pondicherri** — well,  I  take  it, 
and  raze  iL  I  begin  to  grow  acquainted  with  Colonel  Coote,  and  to 
figure  him  packing  up  chests  and  diamonds,  and  sending  them  to  his 
wife  against  the  King's  wedding — thunder  go  the  Tower  guns,  and 
behold,  Broglio  and  Soubise  are  totally  debated ;  if  the  mob  have 
not  much  stronger  heads  and  quicker  conceptions  than  I  have,  they 
will  conclude  my  Lord  Granby  is  become  nabob.  How  the  deuce 
in  two  days  can  one  digest  all  this?  Why  is  not  Pondicherri  in 
Westphalia  1  I  don't  know  how  the  Romans  did,  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port two  victories  every  week.  Well,  but  you  will  want  to  know 
the  particulars.  Broglio  and  Soubise  united,  attacked  our  army  on 
the  15th,  but  were  repulsed;  the  next  day,  the  Prince  Mahomet  Alii 
Cawn — no>  no,  I  mean  Prince  Ferdinand,  returned  the  attack,  and 
the  French  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  run  over  my  Lord  Har- 
coart,  who  was  going  to  fetch  the  new  Queen ;  in  short,  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  Mr.  Conway  is  safe,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  Mr.  Pitt 
himself.  We  have  only  lost  a  Lieutenant-colonel  Keith;  Colonel 
Marlay  and  Harry  Townshend  are  wounded. 

I  could  beat  myself  for  not  having  a  flag  ready  to  display  on  my 
round  tower,  and  guns  mounted  on  all  my  battlements.  Instead  of 
that,  I  have  been  foolishly  trying  on  my  new  pictures  upon  my  gal- 
lery.  However,  the  oratory  of.  our  Lady  of  Strawberry  shall  be 
dedicated  next  year  on  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Conway's  safety. 
Think  with  his  intrepidity,  and  delicacy  of  honour  wounded,  what 
I  had  to  apprehend ;  you  shall  absolutely  be  here  on  the  sixteenth  of 
next  July.  Mr.  Hamilton  tells  me  your  King  does  not  set  out  for  his 
new  dominions  till  the  day  after  the  coronation ;  if  you  will  come  to 
it,  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  place  for  the  procession ;  where,  is  a 
profound  secret,  because,  if  known,  I  should  be  teased  to  death,  and 
none  but  my  first  friends  shall  be  admitted.  I  dined  with  your  secre- 
tary yesterday ;  there  were  Garrick  and  a  young  Mr.  Burke,  who 
wrote  a  book  in  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  was  much  ad- 
mired.'' He  is  a  sensible  man,  but  has  not  worn  off  his  authorism 
yet,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  writers,  and  to  be 
one.  He  will  know  better  one  of  these  days.  I  like  Hamilton's  little 
Marly ;  we  walked  in  the  great  a//ee,  and  drank  tea  in  the  arbour  of 
treillage;  they  talked  of  Shakspeare  and  Booth,  of  Swift  and  my 
Lord  Bath,  and  I  was  thinking  of  Madame  S^vign^.  Good  night — I 
have  a  dozen  other  letters  to  write ;  I  must  tell  my  friends  how  happy 
I  am — ^not  as  an  Englishman,  but  as  a  cousin. 

*■  ThiB  Kinff  had  jnrt  announced  his  intention  of  demandingr  in  marriage  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.-— E. 

^  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Pondicheny  had  only  arrived  on  the  preceding  day. — E. 

«  Mr.  Burke*8  **  Vindication  of  Natural  Society/*  in  imitation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
style,  which  come  out  in  the  spring  of  1756,  was  his  first  avowed  production. — £. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  23, 1761. 

Well,  mon  beau  cousin !  you  may  be  as  cross  as  you  please  no^ : 
when  you  beat  two  Marshals  of  France  and  cut  their  armies  to 
pieces,  I  don't  mbd  your  pouting ;  but  in  good  truth,  it  was  a  little 
vexatious  to  have  you  quarrelling  with  me,  when  I  was  in  greater 
pain  about  you  than  I  can  express.  I  will  say  no  more ;  make  a 
peace,  under  the  walls  of  Paris  if  you  please,  and  I  will  forgive  you 
all — but  no  more  battles :  consider,  as  Dr.  Hay  said,  it  is  cowardly 
to  beat  the  French  now. 

Don't  look  upon  yourselves  as  the  only  conquerors  in  the  worM. 
Fondicherri  is  ours,  as  well  as  the  field  of  Kirk  Denckirk.  The  park 
guns  never  have  time  to  cool ;  we  ruin  ourselves  in  gunpowder  and 
skyrockets.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  do  the  gallantest  thing  in  the 
world  after  the  greatest,  you  must  escort  the  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  through  France.  You  see  what  a  bully  I  am ;  the  moment 
the  French  run  away,  I  am  sending  you  on  expeditions.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  the  King  has  got  the  isle  of  Dominique  and  the  chickeo- 
pox»  two  trifles  that  don't  count  in  the  midst  of  all  these  festivities. 
No  more  does  your  letter  of  the  Sth,  which  I  received  yesterday :  it 
is  the  one  that  is  to  come  after  the  16th,  that  I  shall  receive  gra- 
ciously. 

Friday  24th. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  rays  of  glory  that  reached  Twickenham,  I 
came  to  town  to  bask  in  your  success ;  bht  am  most  disaOTceably 
disappointed  to  find  you  must  beat  the  French  once  more,  who  seem 
to  love  to  treat  the  English  mob  with  subjects  for  bonfires.  I  had 
got  over  such  an  alarm,  that  I  foolishly  ran  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  concluded  there  was  not  a  French  battalion  left  entire  upon  the 
face  of  (Sermany.  Do  write  to  me ;  don't  be  out  of  humour,  but  tell 
me  every  motion  you  make :  I  assure  you  I  have  deserved  you  should. 
Would  you  were  out  of  the  question,  if  it  were  only  that  I  misht  fed 
a  little  humanity !  There  is  not  a  blacksmith  or  linkboy  in  London 
that  exults  more  than  I  do,  upon  any  good  news,  since  you  went 
abroad.  What  have  I  to  do  to  hate  people  I  never  saw,  and  to  re- 
joice in  their  calamities?  Heaven  send  us  peace,  and  you  borne! 
Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

ArlingtoQ  Street,  July  28, 1761. 
No,  I  shall  never  cease  b^ng  a  dupe,  till  I  have  been  undeceived 
round  by  everv  thing  that  calls  itself  a  virtue.    I  came  to  town  yes- 
terday, through  clouds  of  dust,  to  see  The  Wishes,  and  went  actually 
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feeling  for  Mr.  Bentley,  and  full  of  the  emotions  be  most  be  suflTering. 
What  do  you  think,  in  a  house  crowded,  was  the  first  thing  I  saw  ? 
Mr.  and  Madame  Bentley,  perched  up  in  the  front  boxes,  and  acting 
audience  at  his  own  play  1  No,  all  the  impudence  of  false  patriotism 
never  came  up  to  it.  Did  one  ever  hear  of  an  author  that  had 
courage  to  see  bis  own  first  night  in  public  ?  I  don't  believe  Fielding 
or  Foote  himself  ever  did ;  and  this  was  the  modest,  bashful  Mr. 
Bentley,  that  died  at  the  thought  of  being  known  for  an  author  even 
by  his  own  acquaintance!  In  the  stage-box  was  Lady  Bute,  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Lord  Melcombe.  I  must  say,  the  two  last  entertained 
the  house  as  much  as  the  play ;  your  King  was  prompter,  and  called 
out  to  the  actor  every  minute  to  speak  louder.  The  other  went  back- 
wards behind  the  scenes,  fetched  the  actors  into  the  box,  and  was 
busier  than  Harlequin.  The  curious  protoffue  was  not  spoken,  the 
whole  very  ill  acted.  It  turned  out  just  what  I  remembered  it ;  the 
good  parts  extremely  good,  the  rest  very  flat  and  vulgar ;  the  genteel 
dialogue,  I  believe,  might  be  written  by  Mrs.  Hannah.  The  audience 
were  extremely  fair :  the  first  act  they  bore  with  patience,  though  it 
promised  very  ill ;  the  second  is  admirable,  and  was  much  applauded ; 
80  was  the  third ;  the  fourth  woful;  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  it  seemed 
expiring,  but  was  revived  by  a  delightful  burlesque  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  which  was  followed  by  two  dismal  scenes,  at  which  people 
yawned,  bat  were  awakened  on  a  sudden  by  Harlequin's  beinff  drawn 
up  to  a  gibbet,  nobody  knew  why  or  wherefore:  this  raised  a  pro* 
digious  and  continued  hiss,  Harlequin  all  the  while  suspended  in  the 
air, — ^at  last  they  were  suflfered  to  finish  the  play,  but  nobody  attended 
to  the  conclusion.^  Modesty  and  his  lady  all  the  while  sat  with  the 
utmost  indiflference ;  I  suppose  Lord  Melcombe  bad  fallen  asleep  be- 
fore he  came  to  this  scene»  and  had  never  read  it  The  epilogue  was 
about  the  King  and  new  Queen,  and  ended  with  a  personal  satire  on 
Garrick :  not  very  kind  on  his  own  stage.  To  add  to  the  judgment 
of  his  conduct,  Cumberland  two  days  ago  published  a  pamphlet  to 
abuse  him.  It  was  given  out  for  to-night  with  more  claps  than 
hisses,  but  I  think  will  not  do  unless  they  reduce  it  to  three  acts. 

I  am  sorry  you  will  not  come  to  the  coronation.  The  place  I 
ofiered  I  am  not  sure  I  can  get  for  any  body  else ;  I  cannot  explain 
it  to  you,  because  I  am  engaged  to  secrecy:  if  I  can  get  it  for  your 
brother  John  I  will,  but  don't  tell  him  of  it,  because  it  is  not  sure. 
Adieu ! 

*  The  piece  wbs  eoldly  reoeiYed  by  the  town.  ComberlaBd  says  tlmt,  <*when  the  la«t 
of  the  three  Wishes  produced  the  ridiculoos  catastrophe  of  the  hangin|^  of  Harlequin  in 
full  Tiew  of  the  andience,  my  unde,  the  author,  then  nitdng  bj  me,  whispered  in  my  ear, 
*  If  they  don*t  damn  thia,  they  deserve  to  be  damned  themselves  ;*  and  whilst  he  was  yet 
■peaking  the  roac  began,  and  Tbid  Wishes  were  irrevocably  damned.*'— -£. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  a  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hifl. 

This  is  the  5th  of  August,  and  I  just  receive  your  letter  of  the  17th 
of  last  month  by  Fitzroy/  I  heard  he  had  lost  his  pocket-book  with 
all  his  despatches,  but  had  found  it  again.  He  was  a  long  time  jSnding 
the  letter  for  me. 

You  do  nothing  but  reproach  me ;  I  declare  I  will  bear  it  no  longer, 
though  you  should  beat  forty  more  Marshals  of  France.  I  have 
already  writ  you  two  letters  that  would  fully  justify  me  if  you  receive 
them ;  if  you  do  not,  it  is  not  I  that  am  in  fault  for  not  writing,  but 
the  post-offices  for  reading  my  letters,  content  if  they  would  forward 
them  when  they  have  done  with  them.  They  seem  to  think,  like  you, 
that  I  know  more  news  than  any  body.  What  is  to  be  known  in  the 
dead  of  summer,  when  all  the  world  is  dispersed?  Would  you  know 
who  won  the  sweepstakes  at  Huntingdon?  what  parties  are  at 
Woburn?  what  officers  upon  guard  in  Betty's  fruit-shop?  whether 
the  peeresses  are  to  wear  long  or  short  tresses  at  the  coronation? 
how  many  jewels  Lady  Harrington  borrows  of  actresses?  All  this 
is  your  light  summer  wear  for  conversation ;  and  if  my  memory  were 
as  much  stuffisd  with  it  as  my  ears,  I  might  have  sent  you  volumes 
last  week.  My  nieces,  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Mrs.  Keppel,  w^re 
here  five  days,  and  discussed  the  claim  or  disappointment  of  every 
miss  in  the  kingdom  for  maid  of  honour.  Unfortunately  this  new 
generation  is  not  at  all  my  affair.  I  cannot  attend  to  what  concerns 
them.  Not  that  their  trifles  are  less  important  than  those  of  one's 
own  time,  but  my  mould  has  taken  all  its  impressions,  and  can  receive 
no  more.  I  must  grow  old  upon  the  stock  I  have.  I,  that  was  so 
impatient  at  all  their  chat,  the  moment  they  were  gone,  flew  to 
my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  heard  her  talk  with  great  satismction  of  the 
late  Queen's  coronation-petticoat  The  preceding  age  always  appears 
respectable  to  us  (I  mean  as  one  advances  in  years),  one's  own  age 
interesting,  the  coming  age  neither  one  nor  t'other. 

You  may  judge  by  this  account  that  I  have  writ  all  my  letters,  or 
ought  to  have  written  them ;  and  yet,  for  occasion  to  blame  me,  you 
draw  a  very  pretty  picture  of  my  situation :  all  which  tends  to  prove 
that  I  ought  to  write  to  you  every  day,  whether  I  have  any  thing  to 
say  or  not.  I  am  writing,  I  am  building^both  luorh  that  wiU  oudoMt 
Vie  memm)  of  battles  and  heroes !  Truly,  I  believe,  the  one  will  as 
much  as  t'other.  My  buildings  are  paper,  like  my  writings,  and  both 
will  be  blown  away  in  ten  years  afler  I  am  dead ;  if  they  had  not  the 
substantial  use  of  amusing  me  while  I  live,  they  would  be  worth  little 
indeed.  I  will  give  you  one  instance  that  will  sum  up  the  vanity  of 
great  men,  learned  men,  and  buildings  altogether.  I  heard  lately, 
that  Dr.  Pearce,  a  very  learned  personage,  had  consented  to  let  the 
tomb  of  Aylmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  very  great  per- 

*  George  Fitzroy,  afterwards  created  Lord  Soathampton. 
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sonage,  be  removed  ibr  WoUe^s  monument;  that  ftt  first  he  had 
objected^  but  was  wrought  upoa  by  being  told  that  kigkt  Aykner  was 
a  knight  templar,  a  very  wicked  set  of  people,  as  his  lordship  had 
heard»  though  he  knew  nothieg  of  them,  as  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  Longlnus;  I  own  I  thought  this  a  made  story,  and  wrote  to  his 
lordship,  expressing  ray  concern  that  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
ancieat  monuments  m  the  abbey  should  be  rentoved,  and  begging,  if 
it  was  removed,  that  he  would  bestow  it  on  me,,  who  would  erect  and 
preserve  it  here.  After  a  fortnight^s  deliberation^  the  bishop  sent  me 
an  answer^  civil  indeed,  and  commending  my  zeal  for  antiquity!  but 
avowing  the  story  und&r  his  own  hand..  He  said»  that  at  first  they 
had  taken  Pembroke's^  tomb  for  a  knight  templar's.  Observe,  that  not 
only  the  man  who  shows  the  tombs  names  it  every  day,  but  that  there 
is  a  draught  of  it  at  large  in  Dart^s  Westminster;  that  upon  disco-, 
vering  whose  it  was,,  he  had  been  very  unwilling  to  consent  to  the 
removal,,  and  at  last  had  obliged  Wilton  to  engage  to  set  it  up  within 
ten  feet  of  where  k  stands  at  present.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
congratulating  me  on  publishing  learned  authors  at  my  press.  I 
don't  wonder  that  a  man  who  thinks  Lucan  a  learned  author,  should 
mistake  a  tomb  in  his  own  cathedraL  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  angry, 
I  could  complain  with  reason;  as,,  having  paid  forty  pounds  for 
ground  for  my  mother^  tomb,  that  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  sett 
their  church  over  and  over  again;  the  ancient  monuments  tumble 
upon  one's  head  through  their  neglect,  as  one  of  them  did,  and  killed 
a  man  at  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy's  funeral ;  and  they  erect  new  waxen 
dolls  of  Queen  Elibabeth,  &c.  to  draw  visits  and  money  from  the 
mob.  I  bone  all  this  history  is  applicable  to  some  part  or  other  of 
my  fetter ;  but  letters  vou  will  have,  and  so  I  send  you  one,  very 
like  your  own  stories  that  you  teUyour  daughter:  There  was  a  King», 
and  he  had  three  daughters,  and  they  alt  went  to  see  the  tombs  ^  and 
the  youngest,  who  was  in  love  with  Ayhner  de  Valence,  &e. 

Thank  you  ibr  your  account  of  the  battle ;  thank  Prince  Ferdinand 
for  giving  you  a  very  honoarabI&  post,  which^  in  spite  of  his  teeth  apd 
yours,  proved  a  very  safe  one;  and  above  all,  thank  Prince  Soubise, 
whom  I  love  better  than  all  the  German  Princes  in  the  universe. 
Peace,  I  think,  we  nrast  have  at  last,  if  yon  beat  the  French,  or  at 
least  hinder  them  from  beating  you,  and  afterwards  starve  thenu 
Bussy^s  hst  laU  courier  is  expected ;  but  as  he  may  have  a  hst  last 
last  courier,  I  trust  more  to  this  than  te  all  the  others*  He  was  com- 
plaining t'other  day  to  Mr.  Pitt  of  our  haughtiness,  and  said  it  would 
drive  the  French  to  some  desperate  efibrt  ?  "  Thirty  thousand  men,'^ 
continued  he,  '^ would  embarrass  you  a  Kttle,  I  believe!"  ^Yes, 
truly,"  replied  Pitt,  ^<  for  I  am  so  embarrassed  with  those  we  have 
already,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them.*^ 

Adieu !  Don't  fancy  that  the  more  you  scold,  the  more  I  will 
write :  it  has  answered  three  times,  but  the  next  cross  word  you  give 
me  shall  put  an  end  to  our  correspondence.  Sir  Horace  Mann's 
father  used  to  say,  "  Talk,  Horace,  you  have  been  abroad :" — ^You 
cry,  *^  Write,  Horace,  you  are  at  home.'^    No,  Sir,  you  can  beat  aa 
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hundred  and  twenty  thousand  French,  but  you  cannot  get  the  better 
of  me.  I  will  not  write  such  foolish  letters  as  this  every  day,  when  I 
have  nothing  to  say-    Yours  as  you  behave. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  90, 1761. 

A  FEW  lines  before  you  go ;  your  resolutions  are  good,  and  give 
me  great  pleasure ;  bring  them  back  unbroken ;  I  have  no  mind  to 
lose  you;  we  have  been  acquainted  these  thirty  years,  and  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  in  all  that  time  I  never  knew  a  bad,  a  false,  a  mean,  or 
ill-natured  thing  in  the  devil — but  don't  tell  him  I  say  so,  especially  as 
I  cannot  say  the  same  of  myself.  I  am  now  doing  a  dirty  thing,  flat- 
tering you  to  preface  a  commission.  Dickey  Bateman*  has  picked  up 
a  whole  cloister  full  of  old  chairs  in  Herefordshire.  He  bought  them 
one  by  one,  here  and  there  in  farm-houses,  for  three-and-sixpence,  and 
a  crown  apiece.  They  are  of  wood,  the  seats  triangular,  the  backs, 
arms,  and  legs  loaded  with  turnery.  A  thousand  to  one  but  there  are 
plenty  up  and  down  Cheshire  too.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetenhall,  as 
they  ride  or  drive  out,  would  now  and  then  pick  up  such  a  chair,  it 
would  oblige  me  greatly.  Take  notice,  no  two  need  be  of  the  same 
pattern. 

Keep  it  as  the  secret  of  your  life ;  but  if  your  brother  John  ad- 
dresses himself  to  me  a  day  or  two  before  the  coronation,  I  can  place 
him  well  to  see  the  procession :  when  it  is  over,  I  will  give  you  a 
particular  reason  why  this  must  be  such  a  mystery.  I  was  extremely 
diverted  t'other  day  with  my  mother's  and  my  old  milliner;  she  said 
she  had  a  petition  to  me — "  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Burton  T"  "  It  is  in  behalf 
of  two  poor  orphans."  I  began  to  feel  for  my  purse.  "  What  can  I 
do  for  them,  Mrs.  Burton  ?"  "  Only  if  your  honour  would  be  so  com- 
passionate as  to  get  them  tickets  for  the  coronation."  I  could  not 
keep  my  countenance,  and  these  distressed  orphans  are  two  and 
three-and-twenty !    Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  melancholy  case  ? 

The  Queen  is  expected  on  Monday.  I  go  to  town  on  Sunday. 
Would  these  shows  and  your  Irish  journey  were  over,  and  neither 
of  us  a  day  the  poorer  I 

I  am  expecting  Mr.  Chute  to  hold  a  chapter  on  the  cabinet  A 
barge-load  of  niches,  window-frames,  and  ribs,  is  arrived.  The 
cloister  is  paving,  the  privy  garden  making,  painted  glass  adjusting 
to  the  windows  on  the  back  stairs :  with  so  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
you  may  imagine  I  have  not  much  time  to  write.  I  wish  you  a  safe 
and  pleasant  voyage. 

*  Richard  Bateman,  brother  of  Yitcoont  Bateman.  In  Sir  Charles  Hanbnxy  WilUama'a 
Poema  he  %are8  sb  **  Coostant  Dickey.** — ^E. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 

Ailington  Street,  Tuesday  morning. 
Mr  DEAR  Lord, 

Nothing  was  ever  equal  to  the  bustle  and  uncertainty  of  the  town 
for  these  three  days.  The  Queen  was  seen  off  the  coast  of  Sussex 
on  Saturday  last,  and  is  not  arrived  yet — nay^  last  night  at  ten  o'clock 
it  was  neither  certain  when  she  landed,  nor  when  she  would  be  in 
town.  I  forgive  history  for  knowing  nothing,  when  so  public  an 
event  as  the  arrival  of  a  new  Queen  is  a  nriystery  even  at  the  very 
moment  in  St.  James's  Street.  The  messenger  that  brought  the  letter 
yesterday  morning,  said  she  arrived  at  half  an  hour  after  four  at 
Harwich.  This  was  immediately  translated  into  landing,  and  notified 
in  those  words  to  the  ministers.  Six  hours  afterwards  it  proved  no 
such  thing,  and  that  she  was  only  in  Harwich-road ;  and  they  recol- 
lected that  half  an  hour  after  fowr  happens  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  letter  did  not  specify  which  of  the  ixdcts  it  was.  Well !  the 
bridemaids  whipped  on  their  virginity ;  the  new  road  and  the  parks 
were  thronged ;  the  guns  were  choking  with  impatience  to  go  off; 
and  Sir  James  Liowther,  who  was  to  pledge  his  Majesty  was  actually 
married  to  Lady  Mary  Stuart*  Five,  six,  seven,  eight  o'clock  came, 
and  no  Queen — She  lay  at  Witham  at  Lord  Abercorn's,  who  was 
most  tranquilly  in  town ;  and  it  is  not  certain  even  whether  she  will 
be  composed  enough  to  be  in  town  to-night  She  has  been  sick  but 
half  an  hour ;  sung  and  played  on  the  harpsicord  all  the  voyage,  and 
been  cheerful  the  whole  time.  The  coronation  will  now  certainly  not 
be  put  off— so  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  the  15tb. 
The  weather  is  close  and  sultry ;  and  if  the  wedding  is  to-night,  we 
shall  all  die. 

They  have  made  an  admirable  speech  for  the  Tripoline  ambassador 
— that  he  said  he  heard  the  King  had  sent  his/r^  eunuch  to  fetch  the 
Princess.    I  should  think  he  meaned  Lord  Anson. 

You  will  find  the  town  over  head  and  ears  in  disputes  about  rank^ 
precedence,  processions,  entrees,  &c.  One  point,  that  of  the  Irish 
peers,  has  been  excellently  liquidated :  Lord  Halifax  has  stuck  up  a 
paper  in  the  coffee-room  at  Arthur's,  importing,  "  That  his  Majesty, 
not  having  leisure  to  determine  a  point  of  such  great  consequence, 
permits  for  this  time  such  Irish  peers  as  shall  be  at  the  marriage  to 
walk  in  the  procession."  Every  body  concludes  those  personages 
will  understand  this  order  as  it  is  drawn  up  in  their  oum  language; 
otherwise  it  is  not  very  clear  how  they  are  to  walk  to  the  marriage, 
if  they  are  at  it  before  they  come  to  it 

Strawberry  returns  its  duty  and  thanks  for  all  your  lordship's  good- 
ness to  it,  and  though  it  has  not  got  its  wedding-clothes  yet,  will  be 
happy  to  see  you.  Lady  Betty  Mackenzie  is  the  individual  woman 
she  was — she  seems  to  have  been  gone  three  years,  like  the  Sultan  in 
the  Persian  Tales,  who  popped  his  head  into  a  tub  of  water,  pulled  it 

*  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bote.— £. 
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up  again,  and  fancied  he  had  been  a  dozen  years  in  bondage  in  the 
interim.    She  is  not  altered  a  tittle.    Adieu,  my  dear  lord  i 

Twenty  minuteB  post  throe  in  the  afternoon,  not  in 
the  naddle  of  the  Btght 

Madame  Charlotte  is  this  instant  arrived.  The  noise  of  coaches, 
chaises,  horsemen,  mob,  that  have  been  to  see  her  pass  through  the 
parks,  is  so  prodigious  that  I  cannot  distinguish  the  suns.  I  am  going 
to  be  dressed,  and  before  seven  shall  launch  into  we  crowd.  Pray 
for  mc  ] 


TO  THE  fiON.  H.  a  CONWAY, 

Arlington  Street^  Sept  9, 1761. 

The  date  of  my  promise  is  now  arrived,  and  I  fulfil  it — fulfil  it  with 
creat  satisfaction,  (or  the  Queen  is  come ;  and  I  have  seen  her,  have 
been  presented  to  her — and  may  go  back  to  Strawberry.  For  this 
fortnight  I  have  lived  upon  the  road  between  Twickenham  and  Lon- 
don :  I  came,  grew  impatient,  returned ;  came  again,  still  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  yachts  made  the  coast  of  Suffolk  last  Saturday,  on  Sun- 
day entered  the  road  of  Harwich,  and  on  Monday  morning  the  King's 
chief  eunuch,  as  the  Tripoline  ambassador  calls  Lord  Anson,  landed 
the  Princess.  She  lay  that  night  at  Lord  Abercorn's  at  Witham,  the 
palace  of  silence ;  and  yesterday  at  a  quarter  after  three  arrived  at 
St.  James's.  In  half  an  hour  one  heard  nothing  but  proclamations  of 
her  beauty :  every  body  was  content,  every  bcwv  pleased.  At  seven 
one  went  to  court.  The  night  was  sultry.  About  ten  the  proces- 
sion began  to  move  towards  the  chapel,  and  at  eleven  they  all  came 
up  into  the  drawing-room.  She  looks  very  sensible,  cheerful,  and  is 
remarkably  genteel.  Her  tiara  of  diamonds  was  very  prettv,  her 
stomacher  sumptuous ;  her  violet-velvet  mantle  and  ermine  so  neavy, 
that  the  spectators  knew  as  much  of  her  upper  half  as  the  King  him- 
self. You  will  have  no  doubts  of  her  sense  by  what  I  shall  tell  vou. 
On  the  road  they  wanted  to  curl  her  toupet;  she  said  she  thought  it 
looked  as  well  as  that  of  any  of  the  ladies  sent  to  fetch  her ;  if  the 
King  bid  her,  she  would  wear  a  periwig,  otherwise  she  would  remain 
as  she  was.    When  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  palace,  she 

S-ew  frightened  and  turned  pale ;  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  smiled— 
e  Princess  said,  ^  My  dear  Duchess,  you  may  laugh,  you  have  been 
married  twice,  but  it  is  no  joke  to  me.''  Her  lips  trembled  as  the 
coach  stopped,  but  she  jumped  out  with  spirit,  and  has  done  nothing 
but  with  cood-humour  and  cheerfulness.  She  talks  a  ^reat  deal— is 
easy,  civil,  and  not  disconcerted.  At  first,  when  the  bndemaids  and 
the  court  were  introduced  to  her,  she  said,  ^*  Man  Dieu,  Hyena  tant, 
ilyen  a  tant  /"  She  was  pleased  when  she  was  to  kiss  the  peeresses ; 
but  Lady  Augusta  was  forced  to  take  her  hand  and  give  it  to  those 
that  were  to  kiss  it,  which  was  prettily  humble  and  good-natured. 
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While  they  waited  for  supper,  she  sat  down,  sung,  and  played.  Her 
French  is  tolerable,  she  exchanged  much  both  of  that  and  German 
with  the  King,  the  Duke,  and  the  Duke  of  York.*  They  did  not  get 
to  bed  till  two.  To-day  was  a  drawing-room  :  every  body  was  pre- 
sented to  her;  but  she  spoke  to  nobody,  as  she  could  not  know  a  soul. 
The  crowd  was  much  less  than  at  a  birthday,  the  magnificence  very 
little  more.  The  King  looked  very  handsome,  and  talked  to  her  con- 
tinually with  great  good-humour.  It  does  not  promise  as  if  they 
two  would  be  the  two  most  unhappy  persons  in  England,  from  this 
event.  The  bridemaids,  especially  Lady  Caroline  Russel,  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Kcppel,  were  beautiful  figures. 
With  neither  features  nor  air,  Lady  Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief  angel. 
The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  almost  in  possession  of  her  former 
beauty  to-day :  and  your  other  Duchess,  your  daughter,  was  much 
better  dressed  than  ever  I  saw  her.  Except  a  pretty  Lady  Suther- 
land, and  a  most  perfect  beauty,  an  Irish  Miss  Smith,*  I  don't  think 
the  Queen  saw  much  else  to  discourage  her:  my  niece,**  Lady  Kil- 
dare,  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  were  none  of  them  there.  There  is  a  ball  to- 
night, and  two  more  drawing-rooms;  but  I  have  done  with  them. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensbury  and  Lady  Westmoreland  were  in  the 
procession,  and  did  credit  to  the  ancient  nobility. 

You  don't  presume  to  suppose,  I  hope,  that  we  are  thinking  of  you, 
and  wars,  and  misfortunes,  and  distresses,  in  these  festival  times.  Mr. 
Pitt  himself  would  be  mobbed  if  he  talked  of  any  thing  but  clothes, 
and  diamonds,  and  bridemaids.  ,  Oh!  yes,  we  have  wars,  civil  wars; 
there  is  a  campaign  opened  in  the  bedchamber.  Every  body  is  ex- 
cluded but  the  ministers;  even  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  cabinet 
counsellors,  and  foreign  ministers :  but  it  has  given  such  offence  that 
I  don't  know  whether  Lord  Huntingdon  must  not  be  the  scapegoat. 
Adieu  !    I  am  going  to  transcribe  most  of  this  letter  to  your  Countess. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Sept  24, 1761. 

I  AM  glad  you  arrived  safe  in  Dublin,  and  hitherto  like  it  so  well ; 
but  your  trial  is  not  bes;un  yet.  When  your  King  comes,  the  plough- 
shares will  be  put  into  the  fire.  Bless  your  stars  that  your  King  is 
not  to  be  married  or  crowned.  All  the  vines  of  Bourdeaux,  and  all 
the  fumes  of  Irish  brains  cannot  make  a  town  so  drunk  as  a  regal 
wedding  and  coronation.  I  am  going  to  let  London  cool,  and  will 
not  venture  into  it  again  this  fortnight.  Oh  !  the  buzz,  the  prattle,  the 
crowds,  the  noise,  the  hurry !  Nay,  people  are  so  little  come  to  their 
senses,  that  though  the  coronation  was  but  the  day  before  yesterday, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  forty  messages  yesterday,  desiring  tickets 

*  Afterwards  married  to  Lord  Uandaff. 
^  The  Goontesa  of  Waldegrave. 
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for  a  ball,  that  they  fancied  was  to  be  at  court  last  night  People  had 
sat  up  a  night  and  a  day,  and  yet  wanted  to  see  a  dance.  If  I  was 
to  entitle  ages,  I  would  call  this  the  cerdwry  of  crowds.  For  the  coro- 
nation, if  a  puppet-show  could  be  worth  a  million,  that  is.  The  mul- 
titudes, balconies,  guards,  and  processions,  made  Palace-yard  the 
liveliest  spectacle  in  the  world :  the  hall  was  the  most  glorious.  The 
blaze  of  lights,  the  richness  and  variety  of  habits,  the  ceremonial,  the 
benches  of  peers,  and  peeresses,  frequent  and  full,  was  as  awful  as  a 
pageant  can  be :  and  yet  for  the  King's  sake  and  my  own,  I  never 
wish  to  sec  another ;  nor  am  impatient  to  have  my  Liord  Effingham's 
promise  fulfilled.  The  King  complained  that  so  few  precedents  were 
Icept  for  their  proceedings.  Lord  Effingham  owned,  the  earl  mar- 
shal's office  had  been  strangely  neglected;  but  he  had  taken  such 
care  for  the  future,  that  the  next  coronation  would  be  regulated  in  the 
most  exact  manner  imaginable.  The  number  of  peers  and  peeresses 
present  was  not  very  great;  some  of  the  latter,  with  no  excuse  in  the 
world,  appeared  in*  Lord  Lincoln's  gallery,  and  even  walked  about 
the  hall  indecently  in  the  intervals  of  the  procession.  My  Lady  Har- 
rington, covered  with  all  the  diamonds  she  could  borrow,  hire,  or 
«eizc,  and  with  the  air  of  Roxana,  was  the  finest  figure  at  a  distance; 
fihe  complained  to  George  Selwyn  that  she  was  to  walk  with  Lady 
Portsmouth,  who  would  have  a  wig  and  a  stick — ^**  Pho,"  said  he, 
^*  you  will  only  look  as  if  you  were  taken  up  by  the  constable."  She 
told  this  every  where,  thinking  the  reflection  was  on  my  Lady  Ports- 
mouth. Lady  Pembroke,  alone  at  the  head  of  the  countesses,  was 
the  picture  of  majestic  modesty;  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  as  pretty 
as  nature  and  dress,  with  no  pains  of  her  own, could  make  her;  Lady 
Spencer,  Lady  Sutherland,  and  Lady  Northampton,  very  pretty 
figures.  Lady  Kildare,  still  beauty  itself,  if  not  a  little  too  large.  The 
ancient  peeresses  were  by  no  means  the  worst  party:  Lady  West- 
moreland, still  handsome,  and  with  more  dignity  than  all ;  the  Duchess 
of  Queensbury  looked  well,  though  her  locks  were  milk-white;  Lady 
Albemarle  very  genteel ;  nay,  the  middle  age  had  some  good  repre- 
sentatives in  Lady  Holderness,  Lady  Rochford,  and  Lady  Strafford, 
the  perfectest  little  figure  of  all.  My  Lady  Suffolk  ordered  her  robes, 
and  I  dressed  part  of  her  head,  as  I  made  some  of  my  Lord  Hertford's 
dress ;  for  you  know,  no  profession  comes  amiss  to  me,  from  a  tribune 
of  the  people  to  a  habit-maker.  Don't  imagine  that  there  were  not 
figures  as  excellent  on  the  other  side:  old  Exeter,  who  told  the  King 
he  was  the  handsomest  man  she  ever  saw;  old  Effingham  and  a  Lady 
Say  and  Seale,  with  her  hair  powdered  and  her  tresses  black,  were 
an  excellent  contrast  to  the  handsome.  Lord  B  *  •  •  •  put  on  rouge 
upon  his  wife  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  the  painted  chamber; 
the  Duchess  of  Queensbury  told  me  of  the  latter,  that  she  looked  like 
an  orange-peach,  half  red  and  half  yellow.  The  coronets  of  the  peers 
and  their  robes  disguised  them  strangely;  it  required  all  the  beauty 
of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Marlborough  to  make  them  noticed. 
One  there  was,  though  of  another  species,  the  noblest  figure  I  ever 
sawy  the  high-constable  of  Scotland,  Lord  Errol ;  as  one  saw  him  in 
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a  space  capable  of  containing  him»  one  admired  him.  At  the  wedding, 
dressed  in  tissue,  he  looked  like  one  of  the  giants  in  Guildhall,  nevr 
gilt.  It  added  to  the  energy  of  his  person,  that  one  considered  him 
acting  so  considerable  a  part  in  that  very  hall,  where  so  few  years 
^o  one  saw  his  father,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  condemned  to  the  block. 
The  champion  acted  his  part  admirably,  and  dashed  down  his  gauntlet 
with  proud  defiance.  His  associates,  Lord  Effingham,  Lord  Talbot, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  woful;  Lord  Talbot  piqued  himself 
on  backing  his  horse  down  the  hall,  and  not  turning  its  rump  towards 
the  King,  but  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  dress  it  to  that  duty,  that  it 
entered  backwards :  and  at  his  retreat  the  spectators  clapped,  a  ter- 
rible indecorum,  but  suitable  to  such  Bartholomew-fair  doings.  He 
had  twenty  demdeSj  and  came  out  of  none  creditably.  He  had  taken 
away  the  table  of  the  knichts  of  the  Bath,  and  was  forced  to  admit 
two  in  their  old  place,  and  dine  the  others  in  the  court  of  requests. 
Sir  William  Stanhope  said,  "  We  are  ill-treated,  for  same  of  us  are 
gentlemen.'*  Beckford  told  the  Earl,  it  was  hard  to  refuse  a  table  to 
the  city  of  London,  whom  it  would  cost  ten  thousand  pounds  to  ban- 
quet the  King,  and  that  his  lordship  would  repent  it  if  they  had  not  a 
table  in  the  hall ;  they  had.  To  the  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports,  who 
made  the  same  complaint,  he  said,  **  If  you  come  to  me  as  lord- 
steward,  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible;  if,  as  Lord  Talbot,  I  am  a  match 
for  any  of  you:''  and  then  he  said  to  Lord  Bute,  **](  I  were  a  minis- 
ter, thus  I  would  talk  to  France,  to  Spain,  to  the  Dutch — none  of  your 
half  measures."  This  has  brought  me  to  a  melancholy  topic.  Bussy 
goes  to-morrow,  a  Spanish  war  is  hanging  in  the  air,  destruction  is 
taking  a  new  lease  of  mankind-— >of  the  remnant  of  mankind.  I  have 
no  prospect  of  seeing  Mr.  Conway.  Adieu  1  I  will  not  disturb  you 
with  my  forebodings.  You  I  shall  see  again  in  spite  of  war,  and  I 
trust  in  spite  of  Ireland.  I  was  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  your 
brother  John:  I  kept  a  place  for  him  to  the  last  minute,  but  have  heard 
nothing  of  him.    Adieu  I 


TO  THE  HON.  U.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arrington  Street,  Sept  25, 1761. 

This  is  the  most  unhappy  day  I  have  known  of  years:  Bussy  goes 
away !  Mankind  is  again  given  up  to  the  sword  1  Peace  and  you 
are  far  from  England ! 

Strawberry  HilL 

I  WAS  interrupted  this  morning,  just  as  I  had  begun  my  letter,  by 
Lord  Waldegrave ;  and  then  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  sent  for  me  to 
Burlington-house  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  see  the  old 
pictures  from  Hardwicke.  If  my  letter  reaches  you  three  days  later, 
at  least  you  are  saved  from  a  lamentation.  Bussy  has  put  off  his 
journey  to  Monday  (to  be  sure,  you  know  this  is  Friday) :  he  says 
this  is  a  strange  country,  he  can  get  no  waggoner  to  carry  his  goods 
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on  a  Sunday.  I  am  glad  a  Spanish  ivar  waits  for  a  conveyance,  and 
that  a  waggoner's  veto  is  as  good  as  a  tribune's  of  Rome,  and  can  stop 
Mr.  Pitt  on  his  career  to  Mexico.  He  was  going  post  to  conquer  it 
— and  Beckford,  I  suppose,  would  have  had  a  contract  for  remitting 
all  the  gold,  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  never  thinks,  unless  to  serve  a  city 
friend.  It  is  serious  that  we  have  discussions  with  Spain,  who  says 
France  is  humbled  enough,  but  must  not  be  ruined :  Spanish  gold  is 
actually  coining  in  frontier  towns  of  France ;  and  the  privilege  which 
Biscay  and  two  other  provinces  have  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, has  been  demanded  for  all  Spain.  It  was  refused  peremp* 
torily ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cortez*  insisted  yesterday  se'nnight  on  re- 
calling Lord  Bristol.**  The  rest  of  the  council,  who  are  content  with 
the  world  they  have  to  govern,  without  conquering  others,  prevailed 
to  defer  this  impetuosity.  However,  if  France  or  Spain  are  the  least 
untractable,  a  war  is  inevitable :  nay,  if  they  don't  submit  by  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Pitt  will  declare  it  himself 
on  the  address.  I  have  no  opinion  of  Spain  intending  it :  they  give 
France  money  to  protract  a  war,  from  which  they  reap  such  advan- 
tages in  their  peaceful  capacity;  and  1  should  think  would  not  give 
their  money  if  they  were  on  the  point  of  having  occasion  for  it  them- 
selves. In  spite  of  you,  and  all  the  old  barons  our  ancestors,  I  pray 
that  we  may  have  done  with  glory,  and  would  willingly  burn  every 
Roman  and  Greek  historian  who  have  done  nothing  but  transmit  pre- 
cedents for  cutting  throats. 

The  coronation  is  over:  'tis  even  a  more  gorgeous  sight  than  I 
imagined.  I  saw  the  procession  and  the  hall ;  but  the  return  was  in 
the  dark.  In  the  morning  they  had  forgot  the  sword  of  state,  the 
chairs  for  King  and  Queen,  and  their  canopies.  They  used  the  Lord 
Mayor's  for  the  first,  and  made  the  last  in  the  balh'so  they  did  not 
set  forth  till  noon ;  and  then,  by  a  childish  compliment  to  the  King, 
reserved  the  illumination  of  the  hall  till  his  entry ;  by  which  means 
they  arrived  like  a  funeral,  nothing  being  discernible  but  the  plumes 
of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  which  seemed  the  hearse.  Lady  Kildare, 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  Lady  Pembroke  were  the  capital 
beauties.  Lady  Harrington,  tho  finest  figure  at  a  distance;  old 
Westmoreland,  the  most  majestic.  Lady  Hertford  could  not  walk,  and 
indeed  I  think  is  in  a  way  to  giVe  us  great  anxiety.  She  is  going  to 
Ragley  to  ride.  Lord  Beauchamp  was  one  of  the  King's  train- 
bearers.  Of  all  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the  most  diverting  was  what 
happened  to  the  Queen.  She  had  a  retiring-chamber,  with  all 
conveniences,  prepared  behind  the  altar.  She  went  thither — in  the 
most  convenient  what  found  she  but — the  Duke  of  Newcastle  I 
Lady  Hardwicke  died  three  days  before  the  ceremony,  which  kept 
away  the  whole  house  of  Yorke.  Some  of  the  peeresses  were 
dressed  overnight,  slept  in  armchairs,  and  were  waked  if  they 
tumbled  their  heads.  Your  sister  Harris's  maid,  Lady  Peterborough, 
was  a  comely  figure.     My  Lady  Cowper  refused,  but  was  forced  to 

■  Mr.  Pitt,  then  secretary  of  state. 

^  The  Engrlish  ambassador  at  Uie  court  of  Madrid. 
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walk  with  Lady  Macclesfield.  Lady  Falmouth  was  not  there ;  on 
which  George  Selwyn  said,  **  that  those  peeresses  who  were  most 
used  to  wcUkf  did  not"  I  carried  my  Lady  Tovvnshend,  Lady  Hert- 
ford, Lady  Anne  Connolly,  my  Lady  Hervey,  and  Mrs.  Clive,  to  my 
deputy's  house  at  the  gate  of  Westminster-hall.  My  Lady  Towns- 
bead  said  she  should  be  very  fflad  to  see  a  coronation,  as  she  never 
had  seen  one.  "  Why,"  said  1,  "Madam,  you  walked  at  the  last?" 
•*  Yes,  child,"  said  she,  "  but  I  saw  nothinc  of  it :  I  only  looked  to 
see  who  looked  at  me."  The  Duchess  of  Queensbury  walked  !  her 
affectation  that  day  was  to  do  nothing  preposterous.  The  Queen  has 
been  at  the  Opera^  and  says  she  wilt  go  once  a  week.  This  is  a 
fresh  disaster  to  our  box,  where^  we  have  lived  so  harmoniously  for 
three  years.  We  can  get  no  alternative  but  that  over  Miss  (Jhud- 
leigh's ;  and  Lord  Strafford  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  will  not  subscribe* 
unless  we  can.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  I  are  negotiating  with 
all  our  art  to  keep  our  party  together.  The  crowds  at  the  Opera  and 
play  when  the  King  and  Queen  go,  are  a  little  greater  than  what  I 
remember.  The  late  royalties  went  to  the  Haymarket,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  frequent  the  other  opera  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield one  night  came  into  the  latter,  and  was  asked,  if  he  had  beeii 
at  the  other  house  ?  i*  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  but  there  was  nobody  but  the 
King  and  Queen ;  and  as  I  thought  they  might  be  talking  business,  I 
came  away." 

Thank  you  for  your  journals:  the  best  route  you  can  send  me 
would  be  of  your  journey  homewards.    Adieu  1 

P.S.  If  you  ever  hear  from,  or  write  to,  such  a  person  as  Lady 
Ailesbury,  pray  tell  her  she  is  worse  to  me  in.  point  of  correspondence 
than  ever  you  said  I  was  to  you,  and  that  she  sends  me  every  thing 
but  letters  I 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  AILESBURY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sept  37, 1761. 

You  are  a  mean  mercenary  woman.  If  you  did  not  want  his- 
tories of  weddings  and  coronations,  and  had  not  jobs  to  be  executed 
about  muslins,  and  a  bit  of  china,  and  counterband  goods,  one  should 
never  hear  of  you.  When  you  don't  want  a  body,  you  can  frisk  about 
with  greffiers  and  burgomasters,  and  be  as  merry  in  a  dyke  as  my 
lady  frog  herselfl  The  moment  your  curiosity  is  agog,  or  your 
cambric  seized,  you  recollect  a  good  cousin  in  England,  and,  as  folks 
said  two  hundred  years  ago,  begin  to  write  "  upon  the  knees  of  your 
heart."  Well !  I  am  a  sweet-tempered  creature,  I  forgive  you.  I 
have  already  writ  to  a  little  friend  in  the  custom-house,  and  will  try 
what  can  be  done ;  though,  by  Mr.  Amyand's  report  to  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  I  fear  your  case  is  desperate.  For  the  genealogies,  I 
have  turned  over  all  my  books  to  no  purpose ;  I  can  meet  with  no 
Lady  Howard  that  married  a  Garey,  nor  a  Lady  Seymour  that 

13* 
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married  a  Caufield.  Lettice  Caufield,  who  married  Francis  Staun- 
ton, was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  (not  George)  Caufieid,  younger 
brother  of  the  first  Lord  Charlemont  This  is  all  I  can  ascertain. 
For  the  other  pedigree;  I  can  inform  your  friend  that  there  was  a 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who  married  an  Anne  Carew,  daughter 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knight  of  the  garter,  not  Carey.  But  this 
Sir  Nicholas  Carew  married  Joan  Courtney — not  a  Howard:  and 
besides,  the  Careys  and  Throckmortons  you  wot  of  were  just  the 
reverse :  your  Carey  was  the  cock,  and  Throckmorton  the  hen — 
mine  are  vice  versa: — otherwise,  let  me  Jell  your  friend,  Carews  and 
Courtneys  are  worth  Howards  any  day  of  the  week,  and  of  ancienter 
blood  ; — so,  if  descent  is  all  he  wants,  I  advise  him  to  take  up  with 
the  pedigree  as  I  have  refitted  it.  However,  I  will  casta  figure  once 
more,  and  try  if  I  can  conjure  up  the  dames  Howard  and  Seymour 
that  he  wants. 

My  heraldry  was  much  more  offended  at  the  coronation  with  the 
ladies  that  did  walk,  than  with  those  that  walked  out  of  their  place; 
yet  I  was  not  so  perilously  angry  as  my  Lady  Cowper,  who  refused 
to  set  a  foot  with  my  Lady  Macclesfield ;  and  when  ^he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  associate  with  her,  set  out  on  a  round  trot,  as  if  she  de- 
signed to  prove  the  antiquity  of  her  family  by  marching  as  lustily  as 
a  maid  of  honour  of  Queen  Gwiniver.  It  was  in  truth  a  brave  sight 
The  sea  of  heads  in  palace-yard,  the  guards,  horse  and  foot,  the 
scaffolds,  balconies,  and  procession,  exceeded  imagination.  The 
hall,  when  once  illuminated,  was  noble ;  but  they  suffered  the  w^hole 
parade  to  return  in  the  dark,  that  his  Majesty  might  be  surprised 
with  the  quickness  with  which  the  sconces  catched  fire.  The 
champion  acted  well ;  the  other  Paladins  had  neither  the  grace  nor 
alertness  of  Rinaldo.  Lord  EflSngham  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
were  but  untoward  knights  errant ;  and  Lord  Talbot  had  not  much 
more  dignity  than  the  figure  of  General  Monk  in  the  abbey.  The 
habit  of  the  peers  is  unbecoming  to  the  last  degree ;  but  the  peeresses 
made  amends  for  all  defects.  Your  daughter  Richmond,  Lady 
Kildare,  and  Lady  Pembroke  were  as  handsome  as  the  Graces. 
Lady  Rochford,  Lady  Holderness,  and  Lady  Lyttelton  looked  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  that  their  day:  and  for  those  of  the  day  before,  the 
Duchess  of  Queensbury,  Lady  Westmoreland,  and  Lady  Albemarle 
were  surprising.  Lady  Harrington  was  noble  at  a  distance,  and  so 
covered  with  diamonds,  that  you  would  have  thought  she  had  bid 
somebody  or  other,  like  Falstaff,  rob  me  the  exchequer.  Lady  North- 
ampton was  very  magnificent  too,  and  looked  prettier  than  I  have 
seen  her  of  late.  Lady  Spencer  and  Lady  Bolingbroke  were  not  the 
worst  figures  there.  The  Duchess  of  Ancaster  marched  alone  after 
the  Queen  with  much  majesty  ;  and  there  were  two  new  Scotch 
peeresses  that  pleased  every  bodj^  Lady  Sutherland  and  Lady  Dun- 
more.  Per  contra,  were  Lady  P***,  who  had  put  a  wig  on,  and 
old  E  *  *  ♦,  who  had  scratched  hers  off;  Lady  S  *  *  *,  the  Dowager 
E**«,  and  a  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  with  her  tresses  coal-black,  and 
her  hair  coal- while.    Well !  it  was  all  delightful,  but  not  half  so 
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charming  as  its  bein^  over.  The  gabble  one  heard  about  it  for  six 
weeks  before,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  could  not  well  be  cono- 
pensated  by  a  mere  puppet-show  ;  for  puppet-show  it  was,  though  it 
cost  a  million.  The  Queen  is  so  gay  that  we  shall  not  want  sights ; 
she  has  been  at  the  Opera,  the  Beggar's  Opera  and  the  Rehearsal, 
and  two  nights  ago  carried  the  King  to  Ranelagh.  In  short,  I  am 
so  miserable  with  losing  my  Duchess,*  and  you  and  Mr.  Conway, 
that  I  believe,  if  you  should  be  another  six  weeks  without  writing  to 
me,  I  should  come  to  the  Hague  and  scold  you  in  person — for,  alas ! 
my  dear  lady,  I  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  you  here.  Stanley  is  re- 
called, is  expected  every  hour.  Bussy  goes  to-morrow;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  is  so  impatient  to  conquer  Mexico,  that  I  don't  believe  he  will 
stay  till  my  Lord  Bristol  can  be  ordered  to  leave  Madrid.  I  tremble 
lesi  Mr.  Conway  should  not  get  leave  to  come — nay,  are  we  sure  he 
would  like  to  ask  it  7  He  was  so  impatient  to  get  to  the  army,  that  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  stayed  there  till  every  suttler  and  woman 
that  follows  the  camp  was  come  away.  You  ask  me  if  we  are  not 
in  admiration  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  truth,  we  have  thought  very 
liule  of  him.  He  may  outwit  Broglio  ten  times,  and  not  be  half  so 
much  talked  of  as  Lord  Talbot's  backing  his  horse  down  West- 
minster-hall. The  generality  are  not  strucK  with  any  thing  under  a 
complete  victory.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  be  well  with  the  mob  of 
England,  you  must  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  Wolfe,  or  bring 
home  as  many  diamonds  as  Clive.  We  live  in  a  country  where  so 
many  follies  or  novelties  start  forth  every  day,  that  we  have  not  time 
to  try  a  general's  capacity  by  the  rules  of  Polybius. 

I  have  hardly  left  room  for  my  obligations — to  your  ladyship,  for 
my  commissions  at  Amsterdam;  to  Mrs.  Sally ,^  for  her  teapots, 
which  are  likely  to  stay  so  long  at  the  Hague,  that  I  fear  they  will 
have  begot  a  whole  set  of  china ;  and  to  Miss  Conway  and  Lady 
George,  for  thinking  of  me.  Pray  assure  them  of  my  re-thinhing. 
Adieu,  dear  Madam !  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  write  oftener 
and  shorter. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  8, 1761. 

I  cAwifor  swear  I  wrote  to  you  again  to  offer  your  brother  the  place 
for  the  coronation;  but  I  was  confident  I  did,  nay,  I  think  so  still:  my 
proofs  are,  the  place  remained  vacant,  and  I  sent  to  old  Richard  to 
inquire  if  Mr.  John  was  not  arrived.  He  had  no  great  loss,  as  the 
procession  returned  in  the  dark. 

Your  King"  will  have  heard  that  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  last  Monday.* 

*  The  Duchess  of  Grafton,  who  was  abroad.  ^  Ladj  Ailesbury's  woman. 

•  The  Earl  of  Halifax,  lordJientenant  of  Ireland. 

^  The  following  is  Mr.  Pitt's  own  account  of  this  transaction,  in  a  letter  to  Alderman 
Beckford  : — "A  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  measures  to  be  taken  against  Spain, 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  to  the  most  essential  national 
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Greater  pains  have  been  taken  to  recover  him  than  were  used  to  drive 
him  out.  He  is  inflexible,  but  mighty  peaceable.  Lord  Egremont  is 
to  have  the  seals  to-morrow.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  event — France 
and  Spain  will  soon  let  us  know  we  ought  to  think  so.     For  your 

fiart,  you  will  be  invaded;  a  blacker  rod  than  you  will  be  sent  to 
reland.  Would  you  believe  that  the  town  is  a  desert  1  The  wedding 
filled  it,  the  coronation  crammed  it;  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  has  not 
brought  six  people  to  London.  As  they  could  not  hire  a  window  and 
crowd  one  another  to  death  to  see  him  give  up  the  seals,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  If  he  will  accuse  a  single  man  of 
checking  our  career  of  glory,  all  the  world  will  come  to  see  him 
hanged ;  but  what  signifies  the  ruin  of  a  nation,  if  no  particular  man 
ruins  it? 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  died  the  night  before  last  Thank 
you  for  your  descriptions ;  pray  continue  them.  Mrs.  Delany  I  know 
a  little,  Lord  Charlemont's  villa  is  in  Chambers's  book.* 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you ;  but  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  sown 
on  Monday  will'soon  produce  as  large  a  tree  as  you  can  find  in  any 
prophecy.     Adieu! 

P.  S.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  arrived. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  10, 1761. 

Pray,  Sir,  how  does  virtue  sell  in  Ireland  now?  I  think  for  a 
province  they  have  now  and  then  given  large  prices.  Have  you  a 
mind  to  know  what  the  biggest  virtue  in  the  world  is  worth?  If 
Cicero  had  been  a  drawcansir  instead  of  a  coward,  and  had  carried 
the  glory  of  Rome  to  as  lofty  a  height  as  he  did  their  eloquence,  for 
how  much  do  you  think  he  would  have  sold  all  that  reputation  ?  Oh ! 
sold  it  I  you  will  cry,  vanity  was  his  predominant  passion ;  he  would 
have  trampled  on  sesterces  like  dirt,  and  provided  the  tribes  did  but 
erect  statues  enough  for  him,  he  was  content  with  a  bit  of  Sabine 
mutton;  he  would  have  preferred  his  little  Tusculan  villa,  or  the 
flattery  of  Caius  Atticus  at  Baiss,  to  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  or  to  the 
luxurious  banquets  of  Lucullus.  Take  care,  there  is  not  a  Tory  gen- 
tleman, if  there  is  one  left,  who  would  not  have  laid  the  same  wager 
twenty  years  ago  on  the  disinterestedness  of  my  Lord  Bath.    Come, 

interests,  and  this  foanded  on  what  Spain  had  already  done,  not  on  what  that  court  may 
further  intend  to  do,  was  the  cause  of  my  resigning^  the  seals.  Lord  Temple  and  I  sub- 
uiitted  in  writing,  and  urged  our  most  humble  sentiments  to  his  Majesty ;  which  being 
overruled  by  the  united  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  King's  servants,  I  resigned,  on  Monday 
the  5th,  in  order  not  to  remain  responsible  for  measures  which  I  was  no  longer  allowed 
to  guide."    Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. — E. 

•  Sir  William  Chambers's  "Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture;"  a  work  which  Walpole 
describes  as  **  the  most  sensible  book,  and  the  most  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  was  ever 
written  on  that  science."  It  first  appeared  in  1759.  A  fourth  edition,  edited  by  Mr. 
Gwilt,  was  published  in  1825.~£. 
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you  tremble,  you  are  so  incorrupt  yourself  you  will  give  the  world 
Mr.  Pitt  was  so  too.  You  adore  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  us; 
you  bless  him  for  placing  England  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  you 
don't  bate  him  for  infusing  as  much  spirit  into  us,  as  if  a  Montague, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  still  at  the  head  of  our  enemies.  Nothing 
could  be  more  just.  We  owe  the  recovery  of  our  affairs  to  him,  the 
splendour  of  our  country,  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Louisbourg,  Guada- 
loupe,  Africa,  and  the  East  Nothing  is  too  much  for  such  services ; 
accordingly,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  barony  of  Chatham,  and 
three  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  three  lives  too  much  for  my  Lady 
Hester.     She  has  this  pittance :  good  night  I 

P.  S.  I  told  you  falsely  in  my  last  that  Lady  Mary  Worlley  was 
arrived — I  cannot  help  it  if  my  Lady  Denbigh  cannot  read  English 
in  all  these  years,  but  mistakes  Wrottesley  for  Wortley. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  AILESBURY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  1 0. 1761. 

I  don't  know  what  business  I  had.  Madam,  to  be  an  economist: 
it  was  out  of  character.  I  wished  for  a  thousand  more  drawings  ia 
that  sale  at  Amsterdam,  but  concluded  they  would  be  very  dear;  and 
not  having  seen  them,  I  thought  it  too  rash  to  trouble  your  ladyship 
with  a  large  commission. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  as  good  an  account  of  your  commission; 
but  it  is  absolutely  impracticable.  I  employed  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  experienced  men  in  the  custom-house;  and  all  the  result  was,  he 
could  only  recommend  me  to  Mr.  Amyand  as  the  newest,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  polite  of  the  commissioners — but  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  had  tried  him  before — to  no  purpose.  There  is  no  way 
of  recovering  any  of  your  goods,  but  purchasing  them  again  at  the 


What  am  I  doing,  to  be  talking  to  you  of  drawings  and  chintzes, 
when  the  world  is  all  turned  topsy-turvy  ?  Peace,  as  the  poets  would 
say,  is  not  only  returned  to  heaven,  but  has  carried  her  sister  Virtue 
along  with  her ! — Oh  !  no.  Peace  will  keep  no  such  company — Virtue 
is  an  errant  strumpet,  and  loves  diamonds  as  well  as  my  Ladv  Har- 
rington, and  is  as  fond  of  a  coronet  as  my  Lord  Melcombe."  Worse! 
worse !  She  will  set  men  to  cutting  throats,  and  pick  their  pockets 
at  the  same  time.  I  am  in  such  a  passion,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
am  angry  about — why,  about  Virtue  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  two  errant  cheats, 
gipsies !  I  believe  he  was  a  comrade  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  when  he 
lived  at  Enfield-wash.     In  short,  the  council  were  for  making  peace; 

Bat  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  parposea. 
Evades  Uiem  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war, 
And  in  conclusion — nonsuits  my  mediators. 

'  Bubb  Doddington,  having  for  many  years  placed  his  ambition  on  the  aoquisition  nf  a 
coronet,  obtained  the  Umg-wiahed-for  prize  in  the  preceding  April. — ^E. 
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He  insisted  on  a  war  with  Spain,  was  resisted,  and  last  Monday  re- 
signed. The  city  breathed  vengeance  on  his  opposers,  the  council 
quaked,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  would  have  happened ;  but  yes- 
terday, which  was  only  Friday,  as  this  giant  was  stalking  to  seize 
the  Tower  of  London,  he  stumbled  over  a  silver  penny,  picked  it  up, 
carried  it  home  to  Lady  Hester,  and  they  are  now  as  quiet,  good  sort 
of  people,  as  my  Lord  and  Lady  Bath  who  lived  in  the  vinegar-bottle. 
In  fact,  Madam,  this  immaculate  man  has  accepted  the  Barony  of 
Chatham  for  his  wife,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  three  lives;  and  though  he  has  not  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  think  my  Lord  Anson  would  now  be  as  formidable  there: 
The  pension  he  has  left  us,  is  a  w^r  for  three  thousand  lives !  perhaps, 
for  twenty  times  three  thousand  lives  < — But — 

Does  this  l)eeoine  a  soldier  ?  thi9  become 
Whom  armies  follow*d,  and  a  people  loved  ? 

What !  to  sneak  out  of  the  scrape,  prevent  peace,  and  avoid  the  war! 
blast  one's  character,  and  all  for  the  comfort  of  a  paltry  annuity,  a 
long-necked  peeress,  and  a  couple  of  Grenvillcs!  The  city  looks 
mighty  foolish,  I  believe,  and  possibly  even  Beckford  may  blush. 
Lord  Temple  resigned  yesterday:  I  suppose  his  virtue  pants  for  a 
dukedom.  Lord  Egremont  has  the  seals ;  Lord  Hardwicke,  I  fancy, 
the  privy  seal ;  and  George  Grenville,  no  longer  Speaker,  is  to  be  the 
cabinet  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Oh!  Madam,  I  am  glad 
ou  are  inconstant  to  Mr.  Conway,  though  it  is  only  with  a  Barbette  I 
_f  you  piqued  yourself  on  your  virtue,  I  should  expect  you  would  sell 
it  to  the  master  of  a  Trechscoot 

I  told  you  a  lie  about  the  King's  going  to  Ranelagh — ^No  matter; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth.  Garrick  exhibits  the  coronation,  and, 
opening  the  end  of  the  stage,  discovers  a  real  bonfire  and  real  mob: 
the  houses  in  Drury-lane  let  their  windows  at  threepence  a  head. 
Rich  is  going  to  produce  a  finer  coronation,  nay,  than  the  real  one; 
for  there  is  to  be  a  dinner  for  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  and  the  Barons 
of  the  Cinque-porls,  which  Lord  Talbot  refused  them. 

I  put  your  Caufields  and  Slauntons  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
first  heralds  upon  earth,  and  who  has  the  entire  pedigree  of  the 
Careys;  but  he  cannot  find  a  drop  of  Howard  or  Seymour  blood  in 
the  least  artery  about  them.    Good  night.  Madam ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  13, 1761. 

It  is  very  lucky  that  you  did  not  succeed  in  the  expedition  to 
Rochfort.  Perhaps  you  might  have  been  made  a  peer;  and  as  Chat- 
ham is  a  naval  title,  it  might  have  fallen  to  your  share.  But  it  was 
reserved  to  crown  greater  glory :  and  lest  it  should  not  be  substantial 
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pay  enough,  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  three  lives  go  along 
with  it.  Not  to  Mr.  Pitt — you  can't  suppose  it.  Why  truly,  not  the 
title,  but  the  annuity  does,  and  Lady  Hester  is  the  baroness ;  that,  if 
be  should  please,  be  may  earn  an  earldom  himself.  Don't  believe  me, 
if  you  have  not  a  mind.  I  know  I  did  not  believe  those  who  told  me. 
But  ask  the  gazette  that  swears  it — ask  the  King,  who  has  kissed 
Lady  Hester — ask  the  city  of  London,  who  are  ready  to  tear  Mr.  Pitt 
to  pieces — ask  forty  people  I  can  name,  who  are  overjoyed  at  it — 
and  then  ask  me  again,  who  am  mortified,  and  who  have  been  the 
dupe  of  his  disinterestedness.  Oh,  my  dear  Harry !  1  beg  you  on  my 
knees,  keep  your  virtue:  do  let  me  think  there  is  still  one  man  upon 
earth  who  despises  money.  1  wrote  you  an  account  last  week  of  his 
resignation.  Could  you  have  believed  that  in  four  days  he  would 
have  tumbled  from  the  conquest  of  Spain  to  receiving  a  quarter's 
pension  from  Mr.  West?*  To-day  he  has  advertised  his  seven  coach- 
horses  to  be  sold — Three  thousand  a  year  for  three  lives,  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  his  own,  will  not  keep  a  coach  and  six.  I  protest 
I  believe  he  is  mad,  and  Lord  Temple  thinks  so  too ;  for  he  resigned 
the  same  mornir^  that  Pitt  accepted  the  pension.  George  Grenville 
is  minister  of  the  House  of  Comnwns.  'I  don't  know  who  will  be 
Speaker.  They  talk  of  Prowse,  Hussey,  Bacon,  and  even  of  old  Sir 
John  Rushout.  Delaval  has  said  an  admirable  thing:  he  blames  Pitt 
— not  as  you  and  I  do ;  but  calls  him  fool ;  and  says,  if  he  had  gone 
into  the  city,  told  them  he  had  a  poor  wife  and  children  unprovided 
for,  and  had  opened  a  subscription,  he  would  have  got  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  instead  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  mean 
time  the  good  man  has  saddled  us  with  a  war  which  we  can  neither 
carry  on  nor  carry  off.  'Tis  pitiful !  *tis  wondrous  pitiful !  Is  the 
communication  stopped,  that  we  never  hear  from  youT  I  own  tis 
an  Irish  question.  1  am  out  of  humour:  niv  visions  are  dispelled, 
and  you  are  still  abroad.  As  I  cannot  put  Mr.  Pitt  to  death,  at  least 
I  have  buried  him :  here  is  his  epitaph : 

Admire  hit  elcM^neiioe — it  moanted  higher 

Than  Attic  porit j  or  Roman  fire : 

Adore  his  Bervices— oor  lions  view 

Ranging,  where  Roman  ea^es  never  flew  : 

Copy  his  soul  supreme  o*er  l4ucre*8  sphere ; 

— But  oh !  beware  three  thousand  pounds  a-jear  !^ 

October  13. 
Jemmy  Grenville  resigned  yesterday.     Lord  Temple  is  all  hostility ; 
and  goes  to  the  drawing-room  to  tell  every  body  how  angry  he  is 

*  SecreCny  to  the  treasurj. 

^  Gray  also  appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended  at  this  acceptance  of  the  titie  and 
pension:  **Ohr*  he  exclaims,  ''that  fbolishest  of  gfreat  men,  that  sold  hu  inestimable 
diamond  for  a  paltry  peerage  and  pension !  The  ^ery  night  it  happened  was  I  swearing 
it  was  a  d— d  lie,  and  never  could  be :  but  it  was  for  want  of  reading  Thomas  ii  Kempis, 
who  knew  mankind  so  much  better  than  I.**  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  965.  Mr.  Burke  took  a 
Tery  different  view  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  conduct  on  this  occasion.  ''With  regard  to  the  pension 
and  title,  it  is  a  shame,**  he  says,  "that  any  defence  should  be  neceesary.    What  eye 
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with  the  court — but  what  is  Sir  Joseph  Wittol,  when  Nol  Bluff  is 
pacific  ?  They  talk  of  erecting  a  tavern  in  the  city,  called  The  Salu- 
tation: the  sign  to  represent  Lord  Bath  and  Mr.  Pitt  embracing. 
These  are  shameful  times.     Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  HiU,  October  U,  176L 

I  HAVE  got  two  letters  from  you,  and  am  sensibly  pleased  with  your 
satisfaction.  I  love  your  cousin  for  his  behaviour  to  you ;  he  will 
never  place  his  friendship  better.  His  parts  and  dignity,  I  did  not 
doubt,  would  bear  him  out.  I  fear  nothing  but  your  spirits  and  the 
frank  openness  of  your  heart;  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  you  will 
return  in  health,  and  with  the  serenity  I  wish  you  long  lo  enjoy. 

You  have  heard  our  politics;  they  do  not  mend,  sick  of  glory, 
without  being  tired  of  war,  and  surfeited  with  unanimity  before  it  had 
finished  its  work,  we  are  running  into  all  kinds  of  confusion.  The 
city  have  bethought  themselves,  and  have  voted  that  they  will  still 
admire  Mr.  Pitt;  consequently,  he,  without  the  check  of  seeming 
virtue,  may  do  what  he  pleases.  An  address  of  thanks  to  him  has 
been  carried  by  one  hundred  and  nine  against  fifteen,  and  the  city 
are  to  instruct  their  members;  that  is,  because  we  are  disappointed 
of  a  Spanish  war,  we  must  have  one  at  home*  Merciful !  how  old  I 
am  grown !  Here  am  I,  not  liking  a  civil  warl  Do  you  know  me? 
I  am  no  longer  that  Gracchus,  who,  when  Mr.  Bentley  told  him  some- 
thing or  other,  I  don't  know  what,  would  make  a  sect,  answered 
quickly,  "Will  it  make  a  party?"  In  short,  I  think  I  am  always  to 
be  in  contradiction ;  now  I  am  loving  my  country. 

Worksop*  is  burnt  down;  I  don't  know  the  circumstances;  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  are  at  Bath ;  it  has  not  been  finished  a  mouth ;  the 
last  furniture  was  brought  in  for  the  Duke  of  York;  1  have  some 
comfort  that  I  had  seen  it,  and,  except  the  bare  chambers,  in  which 
the  Queen  of  Scots  lodged,  nothing  remained  of  ancient  time. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  civilities ;  but  I  don't  lake 
too  much  to  myself;  yet  it  is  no  drawback  to  think  that  he  sees  and 
compliments  your  friendship  for  me.    I  shall  use  his  permission  of 

cannot  dUtinfiruish,  at  the  first  g^Iance,  between  this  and  the  exceptionable  ease  of  titles 
and  pensions  ?  What  Briton,  with  the  smallest  sense  of  honoar  and  gfratitude,  bat  must 
blush  for  his  country,  if  such  a  man  retired  unrewarded  from  the  public  service,  let  the 
motives  for  that  retirement  be  what  they  would  ?  It  was  not  possible  that  his  sovereign 
could  let  his  eminent  services  pass  unrequited :  the  sura  that  was  men  was  inadequate 
to  his  merits ;  and  the  quantum  was  rather  regfulated  bj  the  moderation  of  the  great 
mind  that  received  it,  than  by  the  liberality  of  that  which  bestowed  it** — E. 

*  The  Duke  of  Norfolk*8  seat  at  Worksop  Manor,  Nottinghamshire,  was  burnt  down  on 
the  20th  of  October  1761.  The  damage  was  Estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
When  the  Duke  heard  of  it,  he  exclaimed,  **  6od*s  will  be  done  !**  and  the  Duchess,  *^  How 
many  besides  us  are  sufferers  by  the  like  calamity  !**  Evelyn,  who  visited  Worksop  in 
1654,  says,  **  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earle  of  Arundel,  and  has  to  it  a  iaire  house  at  the 
feote  of  an  hiU,  in  a  park  that  affords  a  delicate  prospect** — E. 
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sending  yon  any  thing  that  I  think  will  bear  the  sea ;  but  how  must  I 
send  iiT  by  what  conveyance  lo  the  sea,  and  where  deliver  it? 
Pamphlets  swarm  already;  none  very  good,  and  chiefly  grave;  you 
would  not  have  them.  Mr.  Glover  has  .published  his  long-hoarded 
Medea,'  as  an  introduction  to  the  House  of  Commons;  it  had  been 
more  proper  to  usher  him  from  school  to  the  university.  There  are 
a  few  good  lines,  not  much  conduct,  and  a  quantity  of  iambics,  and 
trochaics,  that  scarce  speak  English,  and  yet  have  no  rhyme  to  keep 
one  another  in  countenance.  If  his  chariot  is  stopped  at  Temple-bar, 
I  suppose  he  will  take  it  for  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  be 
delivered  of  his  first  speech  before  its  time. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection  is  only  in 
the  six  volumes  of  the  Description  of  London.  I  did  print  about  a 
dozen,  and  gave  them  all  away  so  totally  that  on  searching,  I  had  not 
reserved  one  for  myself.  When  we  are  at  leasure,  I  will  reprint  a 
few  more,  and  you  shall  have  one  for  your  Speaker.  I  don't  know 
who  is  to  be  ours:  Prowse,  they  say,  has  refused.;  Sir  John  Cust  was 
the  last  I  heard  named :  but  I  am  here  and  know  nothing ;  sorry  that 
I  shall  hear  any  thing  on  Tuesday  se'nnight. 

Pray  pick  me  up  any  prints  of  lord-lieutenants,  Irish  bishops,  ladies 
— nay,  or  patriots ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  a  snuff-box  or  tooth- 
pick-case, made  of  a  bit  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

My  anecdotes  of  Painting  will  scarcely  appear  before  Christmas. 
My  gallery  and  cabinet  are  at  a  full  stop  till  spring,  but  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  leave  it  all  in  ten  days;  October,  that  scarce  ever  deceived 
one  before,  has  exhibited  a  deluge ;  but  it  was  recovered,  and  promised 
to  behave  well  as  long  as  it  lives,  like  a  dying  sinner.    Good  night  I 

P.  S.  My  niece  lost  the  coronation  for  only  a  daughter.  It  makes 
me  smile,  when  I  reflect  that  you  are  come  into  the  world  again,  and 
that  I  have  above  half  left  it. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  36, 1761. 

How  strange  it  seems  1  You  are  talking  to  me  of  the  King's  wed- 
ding, while  we  are  thinking  of  a  civil  war.  Why,  the  King's  wed- 
ding was  a  century  ago,  almost  two  months;  even  the  coronation 
that  happened  half  an  age  ago,  is  quite  forgot.  The  post  to  Germany 
cannot  keep  pace  with  our  revolutions.  Who  knows  but  you  may 
still  be  thinking  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  most  disinterested  man  in  the 
world?  Truly,  as  far  as  the  votes  of  a  common^council  can  make 
him  so,  he  is.  Like  Cromwell,  he  has  always  promoted  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  and  has  contrived  to  be  excused  from  it  himself.  The 
city  could  no  longer  choose  who  should  be  their  man  of  virtue;  there 

*  GIover*8  tragedy  of  Medea  was  performed  several  times  at  Dnirr-lane  and  Covent- 
garden,  for  the  l£iie6t  of  Mrs.  Yates,  whoso  spirited  acting  ga?e  it  considerable  effect— £. 
VOL.  III.  14 
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was  not  one  lei\ :  by  all  rules  they  ought  next  to  have  pitched  upon 
one  who  was  the  oldest  offender :  instead  of  that,  they  have  re-elected 
the  most  recent;  and,  as  if  virtue  was  a  borough,  Mr.  Pitt  is  rechosen 
for  it,  on  vacating  his  seat..  Well,  but  all  this  is  very  serious :  I  shall 
offer  you  a  prophetic  picture,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  am  not  a 
true  soothsayer.  The  city  have  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  given  instructions  to  their  members;  the  chief  articles  of 
which  are,  to  promote  an  inquiry  into  the  disposal  of  the  money  that 
has  been  granted,  and  to  consent  to  no  peace,  unless  we  are  to  retain 
all,  or  very  near  all,  our  conquests.  Thus  the  city  of  London  usurp 
the  right  of  making  peace  and  war.  But  is  the  government  to  be 
dictated  to  by  one  town  ?  By  no  means.  But  suppose  they  are  not 
— what  is  the  consequence?  How  will  the  money  be  raised?  If  it 
cannot  be  raised  without  them,  Mr.  Pitt  must  again  be  minister:  that 
you  think  would  be  easily  accommodated.  Stay,  stay ;  he  and  Lord 
Temple  have  declared  against  the  whole  cabinet  council.  Why,  that 
they  have  done  before  now,  and  vet  have  acted  with  them  again.  It 
is  very  true;  but  a  little  word  has  escaped  Mr.  Pitt,  which  never 
entered  into  his  former  declarations ;  nay,  nor  into  Cromwell's,  nor 
Hugh  Capet's,  nor  Julius  Caesar's,  nor  any  reformer's  of  ancient 
time.  He  has  happened  to  say,  he  will  guide.  Now,  though  the 
cabinet  council  are  mighty  willing  to  be  guided,  when  they  cannot 
help  it,  yet  they  wish  to  have  appearances  saved :  they  cannot  be 
fond  of  being  told  they  are  to  be  guided ;  still  less,  that  other  people 
should  be  told  so.  Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  common*council 
on  one  hand,  the  great  lords  on  the  other.  I  protest,  I  do  not  see  but 
it  will  come  to  this.  Will  it  allay  the  confusion,  if  Mr.  Fox  is  retained 
on  the  side  of  the  court?  Here  are  no  Whigs  and  Tories,  harmless 
people,  that  are  content  with  worrying  one  another  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  together.  The  new  parties  are,  1  wM,  and  You  shall  noi; 
and  their  principles  do  not  admit  delay.  However,  this  age  is  of 
suppler  mould  than  some  of  its  predecessors;  and  this  may  come 
round  again,  by  a  coup  de  baguette,  when  one  least  expects  it.  If  it 
should  not,  the  honcstest  part  one  can  take  is  to  look  on,  and  try  if 
one  can  do  any  good  if  matters  go  too  far. 

I  am  charmed  with  the  Castle  of  Hercules;'  it  is  the  boldest  pile  I 
have  seen  since  I  travelled  in  Fairyland.     You  ought  to  have  delivered        | 
a  princess  imprisoned  by  enchanters  in  his  club :  she,  in  gratitude,        i 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  you :  your  constancy  should  have  been 
immaculate.     The  devil  knows  how  it  would  have  ended — I  don't— 
and  so  I  break  off  my  romance. 

You  need  not  beat  the  French  any  more  this  year:  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Pitt;  and  the  mob  won't  thank  you.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  warm  campaign  in  Parliament,  I  hope  you  will  be  sent  for. 
Adieu !     We  take  the  field  to-morrow  se'nnight. 

P.  S.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Worksop  is  burned.  My  Lady 
Waldcgrave  has  got  a  daughter,  and  your  brother  an  ague. 

*  Alluding  to  ■.  description  of  a  boilding  in  HeMC  Casael,  giTen  by  Mr.  Cooway  in  one 
ofhitletten. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlinsrum  Street,  Nov.  7, 1761. 

You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  friend  Mr.  Amyand  is  going  to 
marry  the  dowager  Lady  Northampton ;  she  has  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year*  and  twenty  thousand  in  money.  Old  Dunch*  is  dead,  and 
Mrs.  Fehon  Hervey^  was  given  over  last  night,  but  is  still  alive. 

Sir  John  Cust  is  Speaker,  and  bating  his  nose,  the  chair  seems  well 
filled.  There  are  so  many  new  faces  in  this  Parliament,  that  I  am 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  it. 

The  enclosed  print  will  divert  you,  especially  the  baroness  in  the 
right-hand  corner-*so  ugly,  and  so  satisfied:  the  Atheniar^  head  was 
intended  for  Stewart ;  but  was  so  like,  that  Hogarth  was  forced  to 
cut  off  the  nose.    Adieu  1 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArlingtcA  Street,  Not.  28, 1761. 

I  AM  much  obliged  for  the  notice  of  Sir  Compton's  illness ;  if  you 
could  send  me  word  of  peace  too,  I  should  be  completely  satisfied  on 
Mr.  Conway's  account.  He  has  been  in  the  late  action,  and  escaped, 
at  a  time  that,  I  flattered  myself,  the  campaign  was  at  an  end.  How- 
ever,  I  trust  it  is  now.  You  will  have  been  concerned  for  young 
Courtney.  The  war,  we  hear,  is  to  be  transferred  to  these  islands ; 
most  probably  to  yours.  The  black-rod  I  hope,  like  a  herald,  is  a 
sacred  personage. 

There  has  b^n  no  authentic  account  of  the  coronation  published ; 
if  there  should  be,  I  will  send  it  When  I  am  at  Strawberry,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  make  you  out  a  list  of  those  that  walked;  but  I  have  no 
memorandum  in  town.  If  Mr.  Bentley's  play  is  printed  in  Ireland,  I 
depend  on  your  sending  me  two  copies. 

There  has  been  a  very  private  ball  at  court,  consisting  of  not  above 
twelve  or  thirteen  couple ;  some  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  most 
of  the  ladies,  the  maids  of  honour,  and  six  strangers.  Lady  Caroline 
Russell,  Lady  Jane  Stewart,  Lord  Suffolk,  Lord  Northampton,  Lord 
Mandeville,  and  Lord  Grey.  Nobody  sat  by,  but  the  Princess,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Lady  Bute.  They  began  before  seven, 
danced  till  one,  and  parted  without  a  supper. 

Lady  Sarah  Lenox  has  refused  Lord.Errol;  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
is  privy  seal;  I-iord  Thomond  cofferer;  Lord  Georce  Cavendish 
comptroller ;  George  Pitt  goes  minister  to  Turin ;  and  Mrs.  Speed 

*  Widow  of  Edmund  Dunch,  Esq.  eomptroller  of  the  household  of  George  the 
PirsL— E. 
b  Wife  of  the  Hon.  Felton  Herrej,  ninth  son  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Bristol— E. 
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must  go  thither,  as  she  is  marrying  the  BaroD  de  Perrier,  Count 
Virry's  son.'    Adieu !    Commend  me  to  your  brother. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  AILESBURY. 

Arlln|[ton  Street,  Not.  38, 1761. 
Dear  Madam, 

You  are  so  bad  and  so  good,  that  I  don't  know  how  to  treat  you. 
You  give  me  every  mark  of  kindness  but  letting  me  hear  from  you. 
You  send  me  charming  drawings  the  moment  I  trouble  you  with  a 
commission,  and  you  give  Lady  Cecilia^  commissions  for  trifles  of 
my  writing,  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  I  have  taken  the  latier  off 
her  hands.  The  Fugitive  Pieces,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors  shall  be  conveyed  to  you  directly.  Lady  Cecilia  and 
I  agree  how  we  lament  the  charming  suppers  there,  every  time  we 
pass  the  corner  of  Warwick  Street!  We  have  a  little  comfort  for 
your  sake  and  our  own,  in  believing  that  the  campaign  is  at  an  end, 
at  least  for  this  year— but  they  tell  us,  it  is  to  recommence  here  or  in 
Ireland.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Our  politics,  I  think, 
will  soon  be  as  warm  as  our  war.  Charles  Townshend  is  to  be  lieu- 
tenant-general to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  privy  seal ;  Lord 
Thomond,  cofferer ;  Lord  George  Cavendish,  comptroller. 

Diversions,  you  know.  Madam,  are  never  at  high  watermark 
before  Christmas:  yet  operas  flourish  pretty  well :  those  on  Tuesdays 
are  removed  to  Mondays,  because  the  Queen  likes  the  burleltas,  and 
the  King  cannot  go  on  Tuesdays,  his  postdays.  On  those  nights  we 
have  the  middle  front  box,  railed  in,  where  Lady  Mary*'  and  I  sit  ia 
triste  state  like  a  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress.  The  night 
before  last  there  was  a  private  ball  at  court,  which  began  at  half  an 
hour  after  six,  lasted  till  one,  and  finished  without  a  supper.  The 
King  danced  the  whole  time  with  the  Queen,  Lady  Augusta  with 
her  four  younger  brothers.  The  other  performers  were:  the  two 
Duchesses  of  Ancasier  and  Hamilton,  who  danced  little;  Lady  Effing- 
ham and  Lady  Egremont,  who  danced  much;  the  six  maids  of 
honour;  Lady  Susan  Stewart,  as  attending  Lady  Augusta;  and 
Lady  Caroline  Russel,  and  Lady  Jane  Stewart,  the  only  wonrien  not 
of  the  family.  Lady  Northumberland  is  at  Bath ;  Lady  Weymouth 
lies  in ;  Lady  Bolingbroke  was  there  in  waiting,  but  in  black  gloves, 
so  did  not  dance.  The  men,  besides  the  royals,  were  Lords  March 
and  Eglintoun,  of  the  bedchamber ;  Lord  Cantelupe,  vice-chamber- 
lain; Lord  Huntingdon;  and  four  strangers,  Lord  Mandeville,  Lord 

*  ** My  old  friend  Miss  Speed  has  done  what  the  world  calls  a  very  foolish  thing;  she 
has  married  die  Baron  de  la  Feyridre,  son  to  the  Sardinian  minister,  the  Count  de  Viry. 
He  is  aboat  twenty-eight  years  old  (ten  years  yoan^r  than  herself),  but  looks  nearer 
forty.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  debauchery ;  for  he  is  a  very  sober  man,  good-natured, 
and  honest,  and  no  conjurer.*'     Gray  to  Wharton.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. — E. 

"  Lady  Cecilia  Johnston.  ^  Lady  Mary  Coke. 
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NorthamptODy  Lord  Sufiblk,  and  Lord  Grey.    No  sitters-by,  but  the 
Princess,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Lady  Bute. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  ball,  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have 
furnished  a  decent  letter.  Pamphlets  on  Mr.  Pitt  are  the  whole  con- 
versation, and  none  of  them  worth  sending  cross  the  water:  at  least  I, 
who  am  said  to  write  some  of  them,  think  so ;  by  which  you  may 
perceive  I  am  not  much  flattered  with  the  imputation.  There  must 
be  new  personages  at  least,  before  I  write  on  any  side.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle !  I  should  as  soon  think  of  informing  the 
world  that  Miss  Chudleigh  is  no  vestal.  You  will  Kke  better  to  see 
some  words  which  Mr.  Gray  has  writ,  at  Miss  Speed's  request,  to 
an  old  air  of  Geminiani :  the  thought  is  from  the  French. 

I. 

Thyrau,  when  we  parted,  swore 

£re  the  springy  he  would  retam. 
Ah  I  what  means  yon  violet  flower, 

And  the  buds  that  deck  the  thorn  ? 
Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung, 
'Twas  the  nightingale  that  simg. 

n. 
Idle  notes !  untimely  green ! 

Why  this  unavailing  haste  7 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene 

Speak  not  always  winter  past 
Cease  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move ; 
Spare  the  honour  of  my  love. 

Adieu,  Madam,  your  most  faithful  servant 


TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.* 

Nov.  30,  nei. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  specimen  of  letters**  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me.  The  composition  is  touching,  and 
the  printing  very  beautiful.  I  am  still  more  pleased  with  the  design 
of  the  work;  nothing  gives  so  just  an  idea  of  an  age  as  genuine 
letters;  nay,  history  waits  for  its  last  seal  from  them.  I  have  an 
immense  collection  in  my  hands,  chiefly  of  the  very  time  on  which 
you  are  engaged;  but  they  are  not  my  own. 

If  I  had  received  your  commands  in  summer  when  I  was  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  at  leisure,  I  might  have  picked  you  out  something  to 
your  purpose ;  at  present  I  have  not  time,  from  Parliament  and  busi- 
ness, to  examine  tnem :  yet  to  show  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  great  desire 
to  oblige  you  and  contribute  to  your  work,  I  send  you  the  following 
singular  paper,  which  I  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Charles  Lyttelton, 

*  Now  first  collected. 

^  Probably  Sir  David's  **  Memorials  and  Letters  relatingr  to  the  History  of  Britain  ia 
the  Reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First,**  which  were  published  in  1766, 
&om  the  originals  in  the  Advocates*  Library. — E. 

14* 
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Dean  of  Exeter,  ^hose  name  I  will  beg  you  to  mention  in  testimony 
of  his  kindness,  and  as  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  letter* 
which  he  copied  from  the  original  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Tanner, 
in  the  year  1733.  It  is  from  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham. 

"AifWA  R., 
"  My  kind  dogge,  if  I  have  any  power  or  credit  with  you,  let  me 
have  a  trial  of  it  at  this  time,  in  dealing  sincerely  and  earnestly  witti 
the  King,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  life  may  not  be  called  in  question. 
If  you  do  it,  so  that  the  success  answer  my  expectation,  assure  your* 
self  that  I  will  take  it  extraordinarily  kindly  at  your  hands,  and  rest 
one  that  wisheth  you  well,  and  desires  you  to  continue  still  as  you 
have  been,  a  true  servant  to  your  master." 

I  have  begun  Mr.  Hume's. history,  and  got  almost  through  the  first 
volume.  It  is  amusing  to  one  who  knows  a  little  of  his  own  country, 
but  I  fear  would  not  teach  much  to  a  beginner ;  details  are  so  much 
avoided  by  him,  and  the  whole  rather  skimmed  than  elucidated.  I 
cannot  say  I  think  it  very  carefully  performed.  Dr.  Robertson's 
work  I  should  expect  would  be  more  accurate. 

P.  S.  There  has  lately  appeared,  in  four  little  volumes,  a  Chinese 
Tale,  called  Hau  Kiou  Choaan,  not  very  entertaining  from  the  inci* 
dents,  but  I  think  extremely  so  from  the  novelty  of  the  manner  and 
ihe  genuine  representation  of  their  customs.' 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArlingtoQ  Street,  Dec' 8, 1761. 

I  RETURN  you  the  list  of  prints,  and  shall  be  glad  you  will  bring  me 
all  to  which  I  have  affixed  this  mark  X.  The  rest  I  have;  yet  the 
expense  of  the  whole  list  would  not  ruin  me.  Lord  Farnham,  who,  I 
believe,  departed  this  morning,  brings  you  the  list  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  pictures. 

I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Bourk's  history  was  of  England,  not  of 
Ireland ;  I  am  glad  it  is  the  latter,  for  I  am  now  in  Mr.  Hume's 
England,  and  would  fain  read  no  more.  I  not  only  know  what  has 
been  written,  but  what  would  bo  written.  Our  story  is  so  exhausted, 
that  to  make  it  new,  they  really  make  it  new.  Mr.  Hume  has  exalted 
Edward  the  Second,  and  depressed  Edward  the  Third.  The  next 
historian,  I  suppose,  will  make  James  the  First  a  hero,  and  gold 
Charles  the  Second. 

Fingal  is  come  out;  I  have  not  yet  got  through  it;  not  but  it  is 

*  This  pleasing  little  norel,  in  which  the  mannera  of  the  Chinese  are  painted  to  the 
Ule,  was  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  revised  for  piibltcation  hj 
JDr.  Percy.— E. 
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very  fine — yet  I  cannot  at  once  compass  an  epic  poem  now.  It  tires 
me  to  death  to  read  how  many  ways  a  warrior  is  like  the  mooui  or 
the  sun,  or  a  rock,  or  a  lion,  or  the  ocean.  Fingal  is  a  brave  collec- 
tion of  similes,  and  will  serve  all  the  boys  at  Eton  and  Westminster 
for  these  twenty  years.  I  will  trust  you  with  a  secret,  but  you  roust 
not  disclose  it ;  I  should  be  ruined  with  my  Scotch  friends ;  in  short, 
I  cannot  believe  it  genuine ;  I  cannot  believe  a  regular  poem  of  six 
books  has  been  preserved,  uncorrupted,  by  oral  tradition,  from  times 
before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  island.  What  I  preserved 
UDadulterated  by  savages  dispersed  among  mountains,  and  so  often 
driven  from  their  dens,  so  wasted  by  wars  civil  and  foreign !  Has 
one  man  ever  got  all  by  heart  1  I  doubt  it ;  were  parts  preserved  by 
some,  other  parts  by  others?  Mighty  lucky,  that  the  tradition  was 
never  interrupted,  nor  any  part  lost — not  a  verse,  not  a  measure,  not 
the  sense !  luckier  and  luckier.  I  have  been  extremely  qualified 
myself  lately  for  this  Scotch  memory;  we  have  had  nothing  but  a 
coagulation  of  rains,  fogs,  and  frosts,  and  though  they  have  clouded 
all  understanding,  I  suppose,  if  1  had  tried,  I  should  have  found  that 
they  thickened,  and  gave  great  consistence  to  my  remembrance. 

You  want  news — I  must  make  it,  if  I  send  it.  To  chance  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  scene  I  went  to  the  play,  where  I  had  not  been  this  winter. 
They  are  so  crowded,  that  though  I  went  before  six,  I  got  no  better 

Elace  than  a  fifth  row,  where  I  beard  very  ill,  and  was  pent  for  five 
ours  without  a  soul  near  me  that  I  knew.  It  was  Cymbeline,  and 
appeared  to  me  as  long  as  if  every  body  in  it  went  really  to  Italy  in 
every  act,  and  came  back  again.  With  a  few  pretty  passages  and 
a  scene  or  two,  it  is  so  absurd  and  tiresome,  that  I  am  persuaded 
Garrick'  ####*## 


TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.'' 

December  31, 1761. 

Your  specimen  pleases  me,  and  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  pro- 
mising me  the  continuation.  You  will,  I  hope,  find  less  trouble  with 
printers  than  I  have  done.  Just  when  my  book  was,  I  thought,  ready 
to  appear,  my  printer  ran  away,  and  has  left  it  very  imperfect.  This 
is  the  fourth  I  have  tried,  and  I  own  it  discourages  me.  Our  low 
people  are  so  corrupt  and  such  knaves,  that  being  cheated  and  disap- 
pointed are  all  the  fruits  of  attempting  to  amuse  oneself  or  others. 
Literature  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties.  They  who  print  for 
profit  print  only  for  profit;  we,  who  print  to  entertain  or  instruct 
others,  are  the  bubbles  of  our  designs.  Defrauded,  abused,  pirated — 
don*t  you  think,  Sir,  one  need  have  resolution?  Mine  is  very  nearly 
exhausted. 

»  The  rest  of  this  letter  is  lost  ^  Now  first  collected. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlin^rtoQ  Street,  Dec.  23, 1761.    Past  midniffat. 

I  AM  this  minute  come  home»  and  find  such  a  delightftil  letter  from 
you,  that  I  cannot  help  answering  it,  and  telling  you  so  before  I  sleep. 
You  need  not  affirm,  that  your  ancient  wit  and  pleasantry  are  re- 
Tived ;  your  letter  is  but  five  and  twenty,  and  I  will  forgive  any 
vanity,  that  is  so  honest,  and  so  well  founded.  Ireland  I  see  produces 
wonders  of  more  sorts  than  one ;  if  my  Lord  Anson  was  to  go  lord- 
lieutenant,  I  suppose  he  would  return  a  ravisher.  How  different  am 
I  from  this  state  of  revivification  !  Even  such  talents  as  I  had  are 
far  from  blooming  again ;  and  while  my  friends,  or  cotemporaries,  or 
predecessors,  are  rising  to  preside  over  the  fame  of  this  age,  I  seem  a 
mere  antediluvian ;  must  live  upon  what  little  stock  of  reputation  I 
had  acquired,  and  indeed  grow  so  indifierent,  that  I  can  only  wonder 
how  those,  whom  I  thought  as  old  as  myself,  can  interest  themselves 
so  much  about  a  world,  whose  faces  I  hardly  know.  You  recover 
your  spirits  and  wit,  Rigby  is  grown  a  speaker,  Mr.  Bentley  a  poet, 
while  1  am  nursing  one  or  two  gouty  friends,  and  sometimes  lament- 
ing that  I  am  likely  to  survive  the  few  I  have  left.  Nothing  tempts 
me  to  launch  out  again ;  every  day  teaches  me  how  much  I  was  mis- 
taken in  my  own  parts,  and  I  am  in  no  danger  now  but  of  thinking  I 
am  grown  too  wise ;  for  every  period  of  life  has  its  mistake. 

Mr.  Bentley's  relation  to  Lord  Rochester  by  the  St.  Johns  is  not 
new  to  me,  and  you  had  more  reason  to  doubt  of  their  affinity  by  the 
former  marrying  his  mistress,  than  to  ascribe  their  consanguinity  to 
it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  epistle :  are  not  "  The  Wishes,"  to  be 
acted  ?  remember  me,  if  they  are  printed ;  and  I  shall  thank  you  for 
this  new  list  of  prints. 

I  have  mentioned  names  enough  in  this  letter  to  lead  me  naturally 
to  new  ill  usage  I  have  received.  Just  when  I  thought  my  book 
finished,  my  printer  ran  away»  and  had  left  eighteen  sheets  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  untouched,  having  amused  me  with  sending  proofs. 
He  had  got  into  debt,  and  two  girls  with  child ;  being  two,  he  could 
not  marry  two  Hannahs.  You  see  my  luck ;  I  had  been  kind  to  this 
fellow;  in  short,  if  the  faults  of  my  life  had  been  punished  as  severely 
as  my  merits  have  been,  I  should  be  the  most  unhappy  of  beings ;  but 
let  us  talk  of  something  else. 

I  have  picked  up  at  Mrs.  Dunch's  auction  the  sweetest  Petitot  in 
the  world — ^the  very  picture  of  James  the  Second,  that  he  gave  Mrs. 
Godfrey,*  and  I  paid  out  six  guineas  and  a  half  for  it.  I  will  not  tell 
you  how  vast  a  commission  I  had  given ;  but  I  will  own,  that  about 

*  ArabeHa  Charchill,  sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlboroagb,  was  the  mistress  of 
James  the  Second  while  Duke  of  York,  by  whom  she  had  four  children ;  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Berwick,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  two  daughters.  She  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Charles  Godfrey,  master  of  the  jewel  office,  and  died  in  1714,  leaYinf 
by  him  two  daafhters,  Charlotte  Viscountess  Falmouth,  and  EHz&beth,  wife  of  Edmttfld 
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the  hour  of  sale,  I  drove  about  the  door  to  find  what  likely  bidders 
there  were.  The  first  coach  I  saw  was  the  Cbudleighs ;  could  I  help 
concluding,  that  a  maid  of  honour,  kept  by  a  duke,  would  purchase 
the  portrait  of  a  duke  kept  by  a  maid  of  honour— but  I  was  mistaken. 
TheOxendens  reserved  the  best  pictures;  the  fine  china,  and  evea 
the  diamonds,  sold  for  nothing;  for  nobody  has  a  shilling.  We  shall 
be  beggars  if  we  don't  conquer  Peru  within  this  half  year. 

If  you  are  acquainted  with  my  Lady  Barrymore,  pray  tell  her  that 
in  less  than  two  hours  t'other  night  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lost  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  loo ;  Miss  Pelham  won  three  hundred,  and 
I  the  rest.  However,  in  general,  loo  is  extremely  gone  to  decay ; 
I  am  to  play  at  Princess  Emily's  to-morrow  for  the  first  time  this 
winter,  and  it  is  with  diflScultv  she  has  made  a  party. 

My  Lady  Pomfret  is  dead  on  the  road  to  Bath ;  and  unless  the 
deluge  stops,  and  the  fogs  disperse,  I  think  we  shall  all  die.  A  few 
days  ago,  on  the  cannon  firing  for  the  King  going  to  the  House,  some- 
body asked  what  it  was  for?  M.  de  Choiseul  replied,  "Apparem- 
ment,  c'est  qu'on  voit  le  soleil." 

Shall  I  611  up  the  rest  of  my  paper  with  some  extempore  lines  that 
I  wrote  t'other  night  on  Lady  Mary  Coke  having  St.  Anthony's  fire 
in  her  cheek  ?  You  will  find  nothing  in  them  to  contradict  what  I 
have  said  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter;  they  rather  confirm  it. 

No  rouge  you  wear,  nor  oan  a  dart 
From  Lore'fl  bri^t  qaiver  wound  your  heart. 
And  Uiought  jou,  Cupid  and  his  mother 
Would  unrevenged  their  auger  smother? 
No,  no,  from  heaven  they  sent  the  fire 
That  faoastB  St  Anthony  its  sire ; 
They  pour'd  it  on  one  peccant  part, 
Inflamed  your  cheek,  if  not  your  heart. 
In  Tain — ^fbr  see  the  crimson  rise. 
And  dart  fresh  lustre  through  your  eyes ; 
While  ruddier  drops  and  buSed  pain 
Enhance  the  white  they  mean  to  stain. 
Ah !  nvmph,  on  that  unfading  ikce 
With  fruitlesB  pencil  Time  shall  traoe 
His  lines  malignant,  since  disease 
But  gives  you  mightier  power  to  pie 


Willis  IS  dead,  and  Pratt  is  to  be  chief  justice ;  Mr.  Yorke  attor- 
dey  general ;  solicitor,  I  don't  know  who.  Good  night  I  the  watch- 
man cries,  past  one  1 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  30, 1761. 

I  HAVE  received  two  more  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  last  week, 
and  I  like  to  find  by  them  that  you  are  so  well  and  so  happy.  As 
nothing  has  happened  of  change  in  my  situation  but  a  few  more 
months  passed,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  new  of  myself.  Time  does 
not  sharpen  my  passions  or  pursuits,  and  the  experience  I  have  bad 
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by  no  means  prompts  me  to  make  new  connexions.  *Tis  a  busy 
world,  and  well  adapted  to  those  who  love  to  bustle  in  it ;  I  loved  it 
once,  loved  its  very  tempests — now  I  barely  open  my  window,  to 
view  what  course  the  storm  takes.  The  town,  who,  like  the  devil, 
when  one  has  once  sold  oneself  to  him,  never  permits  one  to  have 
done  playing  the  fool,  believe  I  have  a  great  hand  in  their  amuse- 
ments ;  but  to  write  pamphlets,  I  mean  as  a  volunteer,  one  must  love 
or  hate,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  neither.  I  woukl  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  composing  a  distich  to  achieve  a  revolution.  'Tis 
equal  to  me  what  names  are  on  the  scene.  In  the  general  view,  the 
prospect  is  very  dark :  the  Spanish  war,  added  to  the  load,  almost 
oversets  our  most  sanguine  heroism :  and  now  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  conquering  all  the  world,  by  being  at  war  with  all  the  world, 
we  seem  to  doubt  a  little  of  our  abilities.  On  a  survey  of  our  situa- 
tion, I  comfort  myself  with  saying,  "  Well,  what  is  it  to  me?"  A 
selfishness  that  is  far  from  anxious,  when  it  is  the  first  thought  in  one's 
constitution ;  not  so  agreeable  when  it  is  the  last,  and  adopted  by 
necessity  alone. 

You  drive  your  expectations  much  too  fast,  in  thinking  my  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  are  ready  to  appear,  in  demanding  three  volumes. 
You  will  see  but  two,  and  it  will  be  February  first  True,  I  have 
written  three,  but  I  question  whether  the  third  will  be  published  at  all ; 
certainly  not  soon ;  it  is  not  a  work  of  merit  enough  to  cloy  the  town 
with  a  great  deal  at  once.  My  printer  ran  away,  and  left  a  third 
part  of  the  two  first  volumes  unfinished.  I  suppose  he  is.  writing  a 
tragedy  himself,  or  an  epistle  to  my  Lord  Melcomb,  or  a  panegyric 
on  my  Lord  Bute. 

Jemmy  Pelham'  is  dead,  and  has  left  to  his  servants  what  little  his 
servants  had  left  him.  Lord  Ligonier  was  killed  by  the  newspapers, 
and  wanted  to  prosecute  them  ;  his  lawyer  told  him  is  was  impossible 
— a  tradesman  indeed  might  prosecute,  as  such  a  report  might  afiTect 
his  credit.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  may  prosecute  too, 
for  I  can  prove  I  have  been  hurt  by  this  report :  I  was  going  to  marry 
a  great  fortune,  who  thought  I  was  but  seventy-four ;  the  newspapers 
have  said  I  am  eighty,  and  she  will  not  have  me." 

Lord  Charlemont's  Queen  Elizabeth  I  know  perfectly;  he  outbid 
me  for  it ;  is  his  villa  finished  1  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  design  id 
Chambers.  I  have  been  my  out-of-town  with  Lord  Waldegrave,  Sel- 
wvn,  and  Williams ;  it  was  melancholy  the  missing  poor  Edgecumbe, 
who  was  constantly  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  parties.  Did  you 
see  the  charming  picture  Reynolds  painted  for  me  of  him,  Selwyn, 
and  Gilly  Williams?  It  is  by  far  one  of  the  best  things  he  has 
executed.  He  has  just  finished  a  pretty  whole-length  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Keppel,^  in  the  bridemaid's  habit,  sacrificing  to  Hymen. 

If  the  Spaniards  land  in  Ireland,  shall  you  make  the  campaign  ? 

*■  The  Hon.  James  Pelham,  of  Crowharst,  Sussex.  He  had  been  principal  secretary  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  secretary  to  the  several  lordi- 
chamber!  ain. — E. 

^  She  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  married  to  the  Marquis  of  TaviitocL 
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No,  DO,  come  back  to  England ;  you  and  I  will  not  be  patriots,  till 
the  Gauls  are  in  the  city,  and  we  nnust  take  our  great  chairs  and  our 
fasces,  and  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  decorum  in  St.  James's 
market.     Good  night! 

P.  S.  I  am  told  that  they  bind  in  vellum  better  at  Dublin  than  any 
where;  pray  bring  me  one  book  of  their  binding,  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done,  and  I  will  not  mind  the  price.  If  Mr.  Bourk's  history  appears 
before  your  return,  let  it  be  that. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

ArlingtoD  Street,  Jan.  36, 1763. 

We  have  had  as  many  mails  due  from  Ireland  as  you  had  from  us. 
I  have  at  last  received  a  line  from  you ;  it  tells  me  you  are  well, 
which  I  am  always  glad  to  hear ;  I  cannot  say  you  tell  me  much 
more.  My  health  is  so  little  subject  to  alteration,  and  so  preserved 
by  temperance,  that  it  is  not.  worth  repetition ;  thank  God  you  may 
conclude  it  is  good,  if  I  do  not  say  to  the  contrary. 

Here  is  nothing  new  but  preparations  for  conquest,  and  approaches 
to  bankruptcy ;  and  the  worst  is,  the  former  will  advance  the  latter 
at  least  as  much  as  impede  it.  You  say  the  Irish  will  live  and  die 
with  your  cousin  :  I  am  glad  they  are  so  well  disposed.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  doubt  whether  all,  who  like  to  live  with  one,  would 
be  so  ready  to  die  with  one.  I  know  ii  is  not  pleasant  to  have  the 
time  arrived  when  one  looks  about  to  see  whether  they  would  or  not ; 
bot  you  are  in  a  country  of  more  sanguine  complexion,  and  where  I 
believe  the  clergy  do  not  deny  the  laity  the  cup. 

The  Queen's  brother  arrived  yesterday ;  your  brother,  Prince  John» 
has  been  here  about  a  week ;  I  am  to  dine  with  him  to-day  at  Lord 
Dacre's  with  the  Chute.  Our  burlettas  are  gone  out  of  fashion ;  do 
the  Ainicis  come  hither  next  year,  or  go  to  Guadaloupe,  as  is  said  1 

I  have  been  told  that  a  Lady  Kingsland*  at  Dublin  has  a  picture 
of  Madame  Grammont  by  Petitot;  I  don't  know  who  Lady  Kings- 
land  is,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but  I  know  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
pive  for  such  a  picture.  I  wish  you  would  hunt  it ;  and  if  the  dame 
is  above  temptation,  do  try  if  you  could  obtain  a  copy  in  water 
colours,  if  there  is  any  body  in  Dublin  could  execute  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Portland  has  lately  enriched  me  exceedingly ;  nine 
portraits  of  the  court  of  Louis  quatorze!  Lord  Portland  brought 
tbem  over ;  they  hung  in  the  nursery  at  Bulstrode,  the  children  amus^ 
themselves  with  shooting  at  them.  I  have  got  them,  but  I  will  tell 
you  no  more,  you  don't  deserve  it ;  you  write  to  me  as  if  I  were  your 

*  Nicholas  Bamewall,  third  Viscount  KinesUnd,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Francee 
JeimingB,  sister  to  the  celebrated  Sarah  Oucfaeas  of  Marlborough,  by  Georgre  Count  Ham- 
ilton ;  "  by  which  marriage,**  says  Walpole,  **  the  pictiu-es  I  saw  at  Tarvey,  Lord  Kings- 
land's  house,  came  to  him :  I  particularly  recollect  the  portraits  of  Count  Hamilton  and 
his  brother  Anthony,  and  two  of  Mtfdame  Grammont ;  one  taken  in  her  youth,  the  other 
in  advanced  age.** — ^£. 
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godfather:  "  Honoured  Sir,  I  am  brave  and  well,  my  cousin  George 
is  well,  we  drink  your  health  every  night,  and  beg  your  blessing.'' 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  all  your  letters.  I  thought  in  a  new  country, 
and  with  your  spirits  and  humour,  you  could  have  found  son)ething 
to  tell  me.  I  shall  only  ask  you  now  when  you  return ;  but  I  declare 
I  will  not  correspond  with  you :  I  don't  write  letters  to  divert  myself, 
but  in  expectation  of  returns;  in  short,  you  are  extremely  in  disgrace 
with  me ;  I  have  measured  my  letters  for  some  time,  and  for  the  future 
will  answer  you  paragraph  for  paragraph.  You  yourself  don't  seem 
to  find  letter-writing  so  amusing  as  to  pay  itself.    Adieu  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Teh.  52, 17^ 

I  SCOLDED  you  in  my  last,  but  I  shall  forgive  you  if  you  return  soon 
to  England,  as  you  talk  of  doing;  for  though  you  are  an  abominable 
correspondent,  and  only  wriie  to  beg  letters,  you  are  good  company, 
and  I  have  a  notion  I  shall  still  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  arrived ;'  I  have  seen  her ;  I  think  her 
avarice,  her  dirt,  and  her  vivacity,  are  all  increased.  Her  dress,  like 
her  languages,  is  a  galimatias  of  several  countries ;  the  groundwork 
rags,  and  the  embroidery  nastiness.  She  needs  no  cap,  no  handker- 
chief, no  gown,  no  petticoat,  no  shoes.  An  old  black-laced  hood 
represents  the  first ;  the  fur  of  a  horseman's  coat,  which  replaces  the 
third,  serves  for  the  second ;  a  dimity  petticoat  is  deputy,  and  officiates 
for  the  fourth ;  and  slippers  act  the  part  of  the  last.  When  I  was  at 
Florence,  and  she  was  expected  there,  we  were  drawing  Series  Fir- 
gili-anas  for  her;  we  literally  drew 

Insanam  vatem  aspicies. 

It  would  have  been  a  stronger  prophecy  now,  even  than  it  was  then. 
You  told  me  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Macnaughton,^  and  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  be  as  coolly  indolent  about  our  famous  ghost  in  Cock-lane. 
Why  should  one  steal  half  an  hour  from  one's  amusements  to  tell  a 
story  to  a  friend  in  another  island  ?     I  could  send  you  volumes  on  the 

5 host,  and  I  believe  if  I  were  to  stay  a  little,  I  might  send  its  life, 
edicated  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  by  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  its 

*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  remained  at  Venice  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley  in 
this  year ;  when  she  yielded  to  the  aolidtationfl  of  her  d&ughter,  the  Countess  of  Bote, 
and,  aAer  an  absence  of  two-and-twenty  years,  began  her  journey  to  England,  where  she 
arrived  in  October. — E. 

^  John  Macnaughton,  Esq.  executed  in  December,  1761,  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Knox, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Knox,  Esq.  of  Prehen,  member  of  parliament  for  Donegal.  Mac- 
naof  hton,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  gambling,  sought  to  replenish  his  fortune  by  mar- 
riage  with  this  young  lady,  who  had  considerable  expectations ;  but  as  her  fnends  would 
not  consent  to  tlieir  union,  and  he  failed  both  in  inveigling  her  into  a  secret  marriage, 
and  in  compelling  her  by  the  suits  which  he  ooramen<^  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
ratify  an  alleged  promise  of  marriage,  he  revenged  himself  by  shooting  her  while  riding 
in  a  carriage  with  her  fiither. — E. 
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two  great  patrons.  A  drunken  parish  clerk  set  it  on  foot  out  of 
revenge,  the  Methodists  have  adopted  it,  and  the  whole  town  of  Lon- 
don think  of  nothing  else.  Elizabeth  Canning  and  the  Rabbit- woman 
were  modest  impostors  in  comparison  of  this,  which  goes  on  without 
saving  the  least  appearances.  The  Archbishop,  who  would  not  sufier 
the  Minor  to  be  acted  in  ridicule  of  the  Methodists,  permits  this  farce 
to  be  played  every  night,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  perform 
in  the  great  hall  at  Lambeth.  I  went  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  not  an  appa- 
n'/um,  but  an  audition.  We  set  out  from  the  Opera,  changed  our 
clothes  at  Northumberland-house,  the  Duke  of  York,  Lady  Northum- 
berland, I^ady  Mary  Coke,  Lord  Hertford,  and  I,  all  in  one  hacknev 
coach,  and  drove  to  the  spot:  it  rained  torrents;  yet  the  lane  was  full 
of  mob,  and  the  house  so  full  we  could  not  get  in;  at  last  they  dis- 
covered it  was  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  company  squeezed  them- 
selves into  one  another's  pockets  to  make  room  for  us.  The  house, 
which  is  borrowed,  and  to  which  the  ghost  has  adjourned,  is  wretch- 
edly small  and  miserable ;  when  we  opened  the  chamber,  in  which 
were  fifty  people,  with  no  light  but  one  tallow  candle  at  the  end,  we 
tumbled  over  the  bed  of  the  child  to  whom  the  ghost  comes,  and  whom 
they  are  murdering  by  inches  in  such  insufferable  heat  and  stench. 
At  the  top  of  the  room  are  ropes  to  dry  clothes.  I  asked,  if  we  were 
to  have  rope-dancing  between  the  acts  ?  We  had  nothing ;  they  told 
us,  as  they  would  at  a  puppet-show,  that  it  would  not  come  that  night 
till  seven  in  the  morning,  that  is,  when  there  are  only  'prentices  and 
old  women.  We  stayed  however  till  half  an  hour  after  one.  The 
Methodists  have  promised  them  contributions ;  provisions  are  sent  in 
like  forage,  and  all  the  taverns  and  alehouses  in  the  neighbourhood 
make  fortunes.  The  most  diverting  part  is  to  hear  people  wondering 
when  it  wiU  be  found  out — as  if  there  was  any  thing  to  find  out — as  if 
the  actors  would  make  their  noises  when  they  can  be  discovered. 
However,  as  this  pantomime  cannot  last  much  longer,  I  hope  Lady 
Fanny  Shirley  will  set  up  a  ghost  of  her  own  at  Twickenham,  and 
then  you  shall  hear  one.  The  Methodists,  as  Lord  Aylesford  assured 
Mr.  Chute  two  nights  ago  at  Lord  Dacre's  have  attempted  ghosts 
three  times  in  Warwickshire.    There,  how  good  I  am  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArlingtoQ  Street,  FeK  6, 1763. 

You  must  have  thought  me  very  negligent  of  your  commissions ; 
not  only  in  buying  your  ruffles,  but  in  never  mentioning  them  ;  but  my 
justification  is  most  ample  and  verifiable.  Your  letters  of  Jan.  2d 
arrived  but  yesterday  with  the  papers  of  Dec.  29.  These  are  the 
mails  that  have  so  long  been  missing,  and  were  shipwrecked  or  some- 
thing on  the  Isle  of  Man.  Now  you  see  it  was  impossible  fbr  me  to 
buy  you  a  pair  of  ruffles  for  the  18th  of  January,  when  I  did  not 
receive  the  orders  till  the  6th  of  February. 

VOL.  111.  15 
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You  dorft  tell  me  a  word  (but  that  is  not  new  to  you)  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  wonderful  eloquence,  which  converted  a  whole  House  of 
Commons  on  the  five  regiments.  We  have  no  such  miracles  here; 
five  regiments  might  work  such  prodigies,  but  I  never  knew  mere 
rhetoric  gain  above  one  or  two  proselytes  at  a  time  in  all  my  practice. 

We  have  a  Prince  Charles  here,  the  Queen's  brother;  he  is  like  her, 
but  more  like  the  Hows ;  low,  but  well  made,  good  eyes  and  teeth. 
Princess  Emily  is  very  ill,  has  been  blistered,  and  been  blooded  four 
times. 

My  books  appear  on  Monday  se'nnight :  if  I  can  find  any  quick 
conveyance  for  them,  you  shall  have  them ;  if  not,  as  you  are  return- 
ing soon,  I  may  as  well  keep  them  for  you.  Adieu !  I  grudge  every 
word  I  write  to  you. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE.* 

Toesdaj,  Feb.  7,  I7G2. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  little  leisure  I  have  to-day  will,  I  trust,  excuse  my  saying  very 
few  words  in  answer  to  your  obliging  letter,  of  which  no  part  touches 
me  more  than  what  concerns  your  health,  which,  however,  I  rejoice 
to  hear  is  re-establishing  itself. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  save  you  the  trouble  of  cataloguing  Ames's 
heads,  by  telling  you  that  another  person  has  actually  done  it,  and 
designs  to  publish  a  new  edition  ranged  in  a  different  method.  I  don't 
know  the  gentlenf>an's  name,  but  he  is  a  friend  of  Sir  William  Mus- 
grave,  from  whom  I  had  this  information  some  months  ago. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  the  sight  of  the  volume  you  mention. 
Don't  mind  the  epigrams  you  transcribe  on  my  father.  I  have  been 
inured  to  abuse  on  nim  from  my  birth.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago  since,  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  new  dab  called  Anecdotes  of  Polite 
Literature,  I  found  myself  abused  for  having  defended  my  father.  I 
don't  know  the  author,  and  suppose  I  never  shall,  for  I  find  Glover's 
Leonidas  is  one  of  the  things  he  admires — and  so  I  leave  them  to  be 
forgotten  together,  Fortunati  Ambo! 

fsent  your  letter  to  Ducarel,  who  has  promised  me  those  poems — 
I  accepted  the  promise  to  get  rid  of  him  t'other  day,  when  he  would 
have  talked  me  to  death. 

*  A  distin^ithed  antiquary,  better  known  by  the  assiftanoe  he  gave  to  odien  than  by 
poblicationB  of  his  own.  He  was  vicar  of  Bornham,  in  the  county  trf*  Booka ;  and  died 
beoember  16Ui,  1782,  iu  his  sizty^ghth  year^— E. 
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TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Arlinsfton  Street,  Feb.  13, 1762. 

Sir, 

I  SHOULD  long  ago  have  given  myself  ihe  pleasure  of  writing  to  you, 
if  I  had  not  been  constantly  in  hope  of  accompanying  my  letter  with 
the  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  &c.;  but  the  tediousness  of  engravers,  and 
the  roguery  of  a  fourth  printer,  have  delayed  the  publication  week 
after  week  for  months :  truly  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
being  as  an  Jionest  printer  in  the  world. 

I  sent  the  books  to  Mr.  Whiston,  who,  I  think  you  told  me,  was 
employed  by  you:  he  answered,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Dodsley  has  undertaken  now  to  convey  them  to  you,  and  I  beg  your 
acceptance  of  them :  it  will  be  a  very  kind  acceptance  if  you  will  tell 
me  of  any  faults,  blunders,  omissions,  &c.  as  you  observe  them.  In 
a  first  sketch  of  this  nature,  I  cannot  hope  the  work  is  any  thing  like 
complete.  Excuse,  Sir,  the  brevity  of  this.  I  am  much'  hurried  at 
this  instant  of  publication,  and  have  barely  time  to  assure  you  how 
truly  I  am  your  humble  servant. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUTE.* 

Strawberry  Hill,  Feb.  15, 17G3. 

My  Lord, 

I  AM  sensible  how  little  time  your  lordship  can  have  to  throw  away 
on  reading  idle  letters  of  compliment;  yet  as  it  would  be  too  great 
want  of  respect  to  your  lordship,  not  to  make  some  sort  of  reply  to 
the  note**  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send  me,  I  thought  I  could 
couch  what  I  have  to  say  in  fewer  words  by  writing,  than  in  troubling 
you  with  a  visit,  which  might  come  unseasonably,  and  a  letter  you 
may  read  at  any  moment  when  you  are  most  idle.  I  have  already, 
my  lord,  detained  you  too  long  by  sending  you  a  book,  which  I  could 
not  flatter  myself  you  would  turn  over  in  such  a  season  of  business : 
by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  considered  it,  you  have  shown  me 
that  your  very  minutes  of  amusement  you  try  to  turn  to  the  advan*- 
tage  of  your  country.  It  was  this  pleasing  prospect  of  patronage  to 
the  arts  that  tempted  me  to  ofler  you  my  pebble  towards  the  new 
structure.     I  am  flattered  that  you  have  taken  notice  of  the  only 

*  Now  first  coQected. 

^  This  letter  is  in  reply  to  the  foUowiiur  note,  which  Walpole  had,  a  few  days  before, 
leeeiTed  from  the  Earl  of  Bote  :—**  Lord  Bute  {>re8ents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  returns  him  a  thoasand  thanks  fi>r  the  very  airreeable  pfc^ent  he  has  made  him.  In 
lookinj|r  orer  it,  Lord  Bute  observes  Mr.  Walpole  has  mixed  several  curious  remarks 
an  ihe  customs,  &c.  of  the  times  he  treats  of;  a  thing  much  wanted,  and  that  has  never 
yet  been  executed,  except  in  ]>arts,  by  Feck,  &c.  Such  a  greneral  work  would  be  not 
only  very  afreeaUe,  but  instructive :  the  French  have  attempted  it ;  the  Russians  are 
about  it ;  and  Lord  Bute  has  been  informed  Mr.  Walpole  is  well  furnished  with  materials 
for  such  a  noble  work.**— E. 
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ambition  I  have :  I  should  be  more  flattered  if  I  could  contribute  to 
the  smallest  of  your  lordship's  designs  for  illustrating  Britain. 

The  hint  your  lordship  is  so  good  as  to  give  me  for  a  work  like 
Montfaucon's  Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  has  long  been 
a  subject  that  I  have  wished  to  see  executed,  nor,  in  point  of  materials, 
do  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  one.  The  chief  impediment 
was  the  expense,  too  great  for  a  private  fortune.  The  extravagant 
prices  extorted  by  English  artists  is  a  discouragement  to  all  public 
undertakings.  Drawings  from  paintings,  tombs,  &c.  would  be  very 
dear.  To  have  them  engraved  as  they  ought  to  be,  would  exceed 
the  compass  of  a  much  ampler  fortune  than  mine;  which  though 
equal  to  my  largest  wish,  cannot  measure  itself  with  the  rapacity  of 
our  performers. 

But,  my  lord,  if  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  command  such  a  work, 
on  so  laudable  an  idea  as  your  lordship's,  nobody  would  be  more 
ready  than  myself  to  give  his  assistance.  I  own  I  think  I  could  be  of 
use  in  it,  in  collecting  or  pointing  out  materials,  and  I  would  readily 
take  any  trouble  in  aiding,  supervising,  or  directing  such  a  plan. 
Pardoa  me,  my  lord,  if  I  offer  no  more;  I  mean,  that  I  do  not  under- 
take the  part  of  composition.  1  have  already  trespassed  too  much 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  public ;  I  wish  not  to  aisgust  them  with 
hearing  of  me,  and  reading  me.  It  is  time  for  me  to  have  done;  and 
when  I  shall  have  completed,  as  I  almost  have,  the  History  of  the 
Arts  on  which  I  am  now  engaged,  I  did  not  purpose  to  tempt  again 
the  patience  of  mankind.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  i-egard 
to  my  trouble.  My  whole  fortune  is  from  the  bounty  of  the  crown, 
and  from  the  public :  it  would  ill  become  me  to  spare  any  pains  for  the 
King's  glory,  or  for  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  my  country ;  and 
give  me  leave  to  add,  my  lord,  it  would  be  an  ungrateful  return  for 
the  distinction  with  which  your  lordship  has  condescended  to  honour 
me  if  I  withheld  such  trifling  aid  as  mine,  when  it  might  in  the  least 
tend  to  adorn  your  lordship's  administration.  From  me,  my  lord,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  these  are  not  words  of  course  or  of  compliment,  this  is 
not  the  language  of  flattery ;  your  lordship  knows  I  have  no  views, 
perhaps  knows  that,  insi^niflcant  as  it  is,  my  praise  is  never  detached 
from  my  esteem :  and  wnen  you  have  raised,  as  I  trust  you  will,  real 
monuments  of  glory,  the  most  contemptible  characters  in  the  inscrip- 
tion dedicated  by  your  country,  may  not  be  the  testimony  of  my 
lord,  fitc* 

*  The  foUowin?  passa^,  in  a  letter  from  Gray  to  Walpole,  of  the  28th  of  Febniaiy, 
haa  reference  to  the  work  projected  by  Lord  Bute : — **  I  rejoice  in  the  ^ood  disposition  of 
oar  court,  and  in  the  propriety  of  their  application  to  yon :  the  work  is  a  thin^  so  much 
to  be  wished ;  has  so  near  a  connexion  with  the  turn  of  your  studies  and  of  your  curiosilj, 
and  mi^ht  find  such  ample  materials  amon^  your  hoards  and  in  your  heui,  that  it  wUl 
be  a  sin  if  you  let  it  drop  and  come  to  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  for  want  of  your 
assistance.  The  historical  part  should  be  in  the  manner  of  Henault,  a  mere  abridgment ; 
a  series  of  facts  selected  with  judgment,  that  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  lead  the  mind  along 
in  the  midst  of  those  ruins  and  scattered  monuments  of  art  that  time  has  spared.  This 
would  be  sufficient,  and  better  than  Montfaucon's  more  diffuse  narrative."  Works,  voL 
iii.  p.  293.  Before  Walpde  had  received  Gray's  letter,  he  had  already  adopted  the  pro. 
posed  method;  a  large  memorandum  book  of  his  being  extant,  with  thu  title  page, 
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TO  GEOEGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlingtaa  Street,  Feb.  23, 1762. 

My  scolding  does  you  so  much  good,  that  I  will  for  the  future 
lecture  you  for  the  most  triffing  peccadillo.  You  have  written  me  a 
very  entertaining  letter,  and  wiped  out  several  debts ;  not  that  I  will 
forget  one  of  them  if  you  relapse. 

As  we  have  never  had  a  rainbow  to  assure  us  that  the  world  shall 
not  be  snowed  to  death,  I  thought  last  night  was  the  general  connixU" 
tioiu  We  had  a  tempest  of  wind  and  snow  for  two  hours  beyond 
any  thing  I  remember:  chairs  were  blown  to  pieces,  the  streets 
covered  with  tassels  and  glasses  and  tiles,  and  coaches  and  chariots 
were  filled  like  reservoirs.  Lady  Raymond's  house  in  Berkeley, 
square  is  totally  unroofed ;  and  Lord  Robert  Bertie,  who  is  going  to 
marry  her,  may  descend  into  it  Kke  a  Jupiter  Pluvius.  It  is  a  week 
of  wonders,  and  worthy  the  note  of  an  almanack-maker.  Miss  Dray- 
cott,  within  two  days  of  matrimony,  has  dismissed  Mr.  Beauclerc ; 
but  this  is  totally  forgotten  already  in  the  amazement  of  a  new  elope- 
ment. In  all  your  reading,  true  or  false,  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
young  Early  married  to  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber,  a  general  officer,  and  with  a  great  estate,  quitting 
every  thing,  resigning  wife  and  world,  and  embarking  for  life  in  a 
pacquetboat  with  a  Miss?  I  fear  your  connexions  will  but  too  readily 
lead  you  to  the  name  of  the  peer ;  it  is  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,'  the 
nymph  Kitty  Hunter.  The  town  and  Lady  Pembroke  were  but  too 
much  witnesses  to  this  intrigue,  last  Wednesday,  at  a  great  ball  at 
Lord  Middleton's.  On  Thursday  they  decamped.  However,  that 
the  writer  of  their  romance,  or  1,  as  he  is  a  noble  author,  might  not 
want  materials,  the  Earl  has  left  a  bushel  of  letters  behind  him ;  to 
his  mother,  to  Lord  Bute,  to  Lord  Ligonier,  (the  two  last  to  resign 
his  employments,)  and  to  Mr.  Stopford,  whom  he  acquits  of  all  privity 
to  his  design.  In  none  he  justifies  himself,  unless  this  is  a  justifica- 
tion, that  having  long  tried  in  vain  to  make  his  wife  hate  and  dislike 
him,  he  had  no  way  left  but  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  succeed; 
and  then  it  may  not  be  the  worst  event  that  could  have  happened  to 
her.  You  may  easily  conceive  the  hubbub  such  an  exploit  must 
occasion.  With  ghosts,  elopements,  abortive  motions,  &c.,  we  can 
amase  ourselves  tolerably  well,  till  the  season  arrives  for  taking  the 
field  and  conquering  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

I  have  sent  you  my  books  by  a  messenger;  Lord  Barrington  was 
so  good  as  to  charge  himself  'with  them.     They  barely  saved  their 

»CoUectioiui  for  a  History  of  the  Manners,  Costoms,  Habits,  Fashions,  Ceremonies,  &c,  of 
England;  begmi  Febmarj  21, 1762,  by  Horace  Walpole.^  For  a  specimen  of  it,  see  his 
Worka,  vol.  v.  p.  400.--E. 

*  Henry  Herbert,  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  married,  13th  March  1756,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Spencer,  second  daughter  of  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  George,  eleventh  Earl,  born  19th  September  1759 ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  when 
he  ran  away  with  her,  which  he  actually  did,  afler  they  had  lived  for  some  time  sepa^ 
rated,  a  daughter,  Iwm  in  1773,  who  died  in  17B4,  unmarried. 

16* 
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distance;  a  week  later,  and  no  soul  couM  have  read  a  line  in  them, 
unless  I  had  changed  the  title-page,  and  called  them  the  loves  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Miss  Hunter. 

I  am  sorry  Lady  Kingsland  is  so  rich.  However,  if  the  Papists 
should  be  likely  to  rise,  pray  disarm  her  of  the  enamel,  and  commit 
it  to  safe  custody  in  the  round  tower  at  Strawberry.  Good  night ! 
mine  is  a  life  of  letter-writing ;  I  pray  for  a  peace  that  I  may  sheath 
my  pen. 


TO  DR.  DUCAREL.* 

Fek  34, 1763. 

Sir, 

I  AM  glad  my  books  have  at  all  amused  you,  and  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  notes  and  communications.  Your  thought  of  an 
English  Montfaucon  accords  perfectly  with  a  design  I  have  long  had 
of  attempting  something  of  that  kind,  in  which  too  I  have  been  lately 
encouraged ;  and  therefore  I  will  beg  you  at  your  leisure,  as  they 
shall  occur,  to  make  me  little  notes  of  customs,  fashions,  and  por- 
traits, relating  to  our  history  and  manners.  Your  work  on  vicarages, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  be  very  useful,  as  every  thing  you  undertake  is, 
and  curious. — After  the  medals  I  lent  Mr.  Perry,  I  have  a  little  reason 
to  take  it  ill,  that  he  has  entirely  neglected  me;  he  has  published  a 
number,  and  sent  it  to  several  persons,  and  never  to  me.**  I  wanted 
to  see  him  too,  because  I  know  of  two  very  curious  medals,  which  I 
could  borrow  for  him.  He  does  not  deserve  it  at  my  hands,  but  I 
will  not  defraud  the  public  of  any  thing  valuable;  and  therefore,  if  he 
will  call  on  me  any  morning,  but  a  Sunday  or  Monday,  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  I  will  speak  to  him  of  them. — ^With  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  your  remarks,  I  have  not  said  that  real  lions  were  originally 
leopards.  I  have  said  that  lions  in  arms,  that  is,  painted  lions,  were 
leopards ;  and  it  is  fact,  and  no  inaccuracy.  Paint  a  leopard  yellow, 
ana  it  becomes  a  lion. — You  say,  colours  rightly  prepared  do  not 

frow  black.    The  art  would  be  much  obliged  lor  such  a  preparation, 
have  not  said  that  oil-colours  would  not  endure  with  a  glass;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  they  would  last  the  longer. 

I  am  much  amazed  at  Yertue's  blunder  about  my  marriage  of 
Henry  VII. ;  and  afterwards,  he  said,  "  Sykes,  knowing  how  to  give 
names  to  pictures  to  make  them  sell,"  called  this  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIL;  and  afterwards,  he  said,  Sykes  had  the  figures  in  an  old 
picture  of  a  church.  He  must  have  known  little  indeed.  Sir,  if  he 
had  not  known  how  to  dame  a  picture  that  he  had  painted  on  purpose 
that  he  might  call  it  so !  That  Yertue,  on  the  strictest  examination, 
could  not  be  convinced  that  the  man  was  Henry  VII.,  not  being  like 
any  of  his  pictures.    Unluckily,  he  is  extremely  like  the  shilling, 

*  Librarian  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  a  well-known  antiquaiy.    He  died  in  1785. 
^  A  series  of  English  Medals,  by  Francis  Perry,  4ta  with  thirteen  plates. 
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which  is  much  more  authentic  than  any  picture  of  Henry  VIL  But 
here  Sykes  seems  10  have  been  extremely  deficient  in  his  tricks*  Did 
he  order  the  figure  to  be  painted  like  Henry  VIL,  and  yet  could  not 
get  it  painted  like  him,  which  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  task  ?  Yet 
how  came  he  to  get  the  Queen  painted  like,  whose  representations 
are  much  scarcer  than  those  of  her  husband?  and  how  came  Sykes 
to  have  pomegranates  painted  on  her  robe,  only  to  puzzje  the  cause? 
It  is  not  worth  adding,  that  I  should  much  sooner  believe  the  church 
was  painted  to  the  figures,  than  the  figures  to  the  church.  They  are 
hard  and  antique:  the  church  in  a  better  style,  and  at  least  more 
fresh.  If  Vertue  had  made  no  better  criticisms  than  these,  I  would 
never  have  taken  so  much  trouble  with  his  MS.    Adieu  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arling^n  Street,  Feb.  25, 1762. 

I  SEUT  you  my  gazette  but  two  days  ago ;  I  now  write  to  answer 
a  kind  long  letter  I  have  received  from  you  since. 

I  have  heard  of  my  brother's  play  several  years  ago ;  but  I  never 
understood  that  it  was  completed,  or  more  than  a  few  detached 
scenes.  What  is  become  of  Mr.  Bentley's  play  and  Mr.  Bentley's 
epistle? 

When  I  go  to  Strawberry,  I  will  look  for  where  Lord  Cutts  was 
buried ;  I  think  I  can  find  it.  I  am  disposed  to  prefer  the  younger 
picture  of  Madame  Grammont  by  Lely ;  but  I  stumbled  at  the  price; 
twelve  guineas  for  a  copy  in  enamel  is  very  dear.  Mrs.  Vezey  tells 
me,  his  originals  cost  sixteen,  and  are  not  so  good  as  his  copies.  I 
will  certainly  have  none  of  his  originals.  His,  what  is  his  name  ? 
I  would  fain  resist  his  copy ;  I  would  more  fain  excuse  myself  for 
having  it.  I  say  to  myself,  it  would  be  rude  not  to  have  it,  now  Lady 
Kingsland  and  Mr.  Montagu  have  had  so  much  trouble— well — "  I 
think  I  must  have  it,"  as  my  Lady  Wishfort  says,  "  Why  does  not 
the  fellow  take  me?"  Do  try  if  he  will  not  take  ten;  remember  it  is 
the  younger  picture:  and,  oh!  now  you  are  remembering,  don't  for- 
get all  my  prints  and  a  book  bound  in  vellum.  There  is  a  thin  folio 
too  I  want,  called  "  Hibernica  ;"*  it  is  a  collection  of  curious  papers, 
one  a  translation  by  Carew  Earl  of  Totness :  I  had  forgot  that  you 
have  no  books  in  Ireland ;  however,  I  must  have  this,  and  your  par- 
don for  all  the  trouble  I  give  you. 

No  news  yet  of  the  runaways :  but  all  that  comes  out  antecedent 
to  the  escape,  is  more  and  more  extraordinary  and  absurd.  The  day 
of  the  elopement  he  had  invited  his  wife's  family  and  other  folk  to 
dinner  with  her,  but  said  he  must  himselT  dine  at  a  tavern;  but  be 
dined  privately  in  his  own  dressing-room,  put  on  a  sailor's  habit,  and 

*  **  Hibemica ;  or,  soine  Ancient  Pieces  relating  to  Ireland,**  published  at  Dublin  in 
1757,  by  Widter  Harris.— E. 
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black  wig,  that  he  had  brought  home  with  him  in  a  bundle,  aod 
threatened  the  servants  he  would  murder  them  if  they  mentioned  it  to 
his  wife.  He  left  a  letter  for  her,  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  afraid  to  deliver  to  her,  and  opened.  It  desired  that  she  woukl 
not  write  to  him,  as  it  would  make  him  completely  mad.  He  desires 
the  King  would  preserve  his  rank  of  major-general,  as  some  time  or 
other  he  may  serve  again.  Here  is  an  indifferent  epigram  made  on 
the  occasion :  I  send  it  to  you,  though  I  wonder  any  body  could  think 
it  a  subject  to  joke  upon. 

As  Pembroke  a  horseman  by  most  is  accounted, 

*Tis  not  strange  that  his  loi^ship  a  Honter  has  mounted. 

Adieu !  yours  ever. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  AILESBURY. 

Strawberry  HIO,  March  5, 1763. 
Madam, 

Oif  B  of  your  slaves,  a  fine  young  officer,  brought  me  two  days  ago 
a  very  pretty  medal  from  your  ladyship.  Amidst  all  your  triumphs 
you  do  not,  I  see,  forget  your  English  friends,  and  it  makes  me 
extremely  happy.  He  pleased  me  still  more,  by  assuring  me  that  you 
return  to  England  when  the  campaign  opens.  I  can  pay  this  news 
by  none  so  good  as  by  telling  you  that  we  talk  of  nothing  but  peace. 
We  are  equally  ready  to  give  law  to  the  world,  or  peace.  Martinico 
has  not  made  us  intraclable.  We  and  the  new  Czar  are  the  best  sort 
of  people  upon  earth :. I  am  sure,  Madam,  you  must  adore  him ;  he  is 
willing  to  resign  all  his  conquests,  that  you  and  Mr.  Conway  may  be 
settled  again  at  Park-place.  My  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  the  despon- 
dence of  an  old  man  and  the  wit  of  a  young  one,  thinks  the  French 
and  Spaniards  must  make  some  attempt  upon  these  islands,  and  is 
frightened  lest  we  should  not  be  so  well  prepared  to  repel  invasions 
as  to  make  them :  he  says,  "  What  will  it  avail  us  if  we  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  our  own  soul !" 

I  am  here  alone,  Madam,  and  know  nothing  to  tell  you.  I  came 
from  town  on  Saturday  for  the  worst  cold  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and, 
what  I  care  less  to  own  even  to  myself,  a  cough.  I  hope  Lord  Ches- 
terfield will  not  speak  more  truth  in  what  I  have  quoted,  than  in  his 
assertion,  that  one  need  not  cough  if  one  did  not  please.  It  has  pulled 
me  extremely,  and  you  may  believe  I  do  not  look  very  plump,  when 
I  am  more  emaciated  that  usual.  However,  I  have  tsiken  James's 
powder  for  four  nights,  anAhave  found  great  benefit  from  it;  and  if 
Miss  Conway  does  not  come  back  with  soixante  el  douze  quariiers^  and 
the  hauteur  of  a  landgravine,  I  think  I  shall  still  be  able  to  run  down 
the  precipices  at  Park-place  with  her — This  is  to  be  understood,  sup- 
posing that  we  have  any  summer.  Yesterday  was  the  first  moment 
that  did  not  feel  like  Thule :  not  a  glimpse  of  spring  or  green,  except 
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a  miserable  almond  tree,  half  opening  one  bud,  like  my  Lord  Powers- 
court's  eye. 

It  will  be  warmer,  I  hope,  by  the  King's  birthday,  or  the  old  ladies 
will  catch  their  deaths.  There  is  a  court  dress  to  be  instituted — (to 
thin  the  drawing-rooms) — stiff-bodied  gowns  and  bare  shoulders. 
What  dreadful  discoveries  will  be  made  both  on  fat  and  lean!  I 
recommend  to  you  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Cavendish,  when  half-stark ;  and 
I  might  fill  the  rest  of  my  paper  with  such  images,  but  your  imagina- 
tion will  supply  them ;  and  you  shall  excuse  me,  though  I  leave  this 
a  short  letter:  but  I  wrote  merely  to  thank  your  ladyship  for  the 
medal,  and,  as  you  perceive,  have  very  little  to  say,  besides  that 
known  and  lasting  truth,  how  much  I  am  Mr.  Conway^s  and  your 
ladyship's  faithful  humble  servant. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  March  9, 176S. 

I  AM  glad  you  have  received  my  books  safe,  and  are  content  with 
them.  I  have  little  idea  of  Mr.  Bentley's ;  though  his  imagination  is 
sufficiently  Pindaric,  nay  obscure,  his  numbers  are  not  apt  to  be  so 
tuneful  as  to  excuse  his  flights.  He  should  always  sive  his  wit,  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  to  somebody  else  to  make  up.  If  any  of  his  things 
are  printed  at  Dublin,  let  me  have  thein ;  I  have  no  quarrel  with  his 
talents.  Your  cousin's  behaviour  has  been  handsome,  and  so  was  his 
speech,  which  is  printed  in  our  papers.  Advice  is  arrived  to-day, 
that  our  troops  have  made  good  their  landing  at  Martinico;  I  don't 
know  any  of  the  incidents  yet. 

You  ask  me  for  an  epitaph  for  Lord  Cutts ;'  I  scratched  out  the  fol- 
lowing lines  last  night  as  I  was  going  to  bed ;  if  they  are  not  good 
enough,  pray  don't  take  them :  they  were  written  in  a  minute,  and 
you  are  under  no  obligation  to  like  them. 

Late  does  the  miue  approach  to  Catts's  mve. 
Bat  ne*er  the  grateiiil  muse  fbr^ts  the  brave; 
He  ffave  her  subiectB  for  the  immortal  lyre, 
And  sought  in  idle  hours  th'  tuneful  choir; 
Skilful  to  mount  by  either  path  to  fame, 
And  dear  to  memory  by  a  double  name. 
Yet  if  in  known  amid  the  Aonian  mves, 
«  His  shade  a  stranger  and  unnoticed  roves, 

The  dauntless  chief  a  nobler  band  mayjdn : 
They  never  die  who  conquer^d^at  the  Bojne. 

The  last  line  intends  to  be  popular  in  Ireland ;  but  you  must  take 
care  to  be  certain  that  he  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  I  conclude 

*  John  Lord  Cutts,  a  soldier  of  most  hardy  bravery  in  King  William's  wars.  He  died 
at  Dublin  in  1707.  Swift's  epigram  on  a  Salamander  alludes  to  this  lord,  who  was  called 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  the  Salamander,  on  account  of  his  always  being  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fire.  He  puUished,  in  1687,  ''Poetical  Exercises,  written  apon  several 
Oocasioiuk'' — ^E. 
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so ;  and  it  shoatd  be  specified  the  year,  whea  you  erect  the  monumeat 
The  latter  lines  mean  to  own  his  having  been  but  a  moderate  poet, 
and  to  cover  that  mediocrity  under  his  valour;  all  which  is  true. 
Make  the  sculptor  observe  the  stops. 

I  have  not  been  at  Strawberry  above  a  month,  nor  ever  was  so 
long  absent ;  but  the  weather  has  been  cruelly  cold  and  disagreeable. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  dry  week  since  the  beginning  of  September; 
a  great  variety  of  weather,  all  bad.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Arlington  Street,  March  30, 1762. 

I  AM  glad  you  are  pleased,  Sir,  with  my  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting;" 
but  I  doubt  you  praise  me  too  much :  it  was  an  easy  task  when  I 
had  the  materials  coHected,  and  I  would  not  have  the  labours  of  forty 
years,  which  was  Vertue^s  case,  depreciated  in  compliment  to  the 
work  of  four  months,  which  is  almost  my  whole  merit.  Style  is  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  a  mechanical  aflair,  and  if  to  much  ancient  lore 
our  antiquaries  would  add  a  little  modern  reading,  to  polish  their 
language  and  correct  their  prejudices,  I  do  not  see  why  books  of 
antiquities  should  not  be  made  as  amusing  as  writings  on  any  other 
subject.  If  Tom  Heme  had  lived  in  the  world,  he  might  have  writ 
an  agreeable  history  of  dancing ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  many  modern 
volumes  are  read  for  no  reason  but  for  their  being  penned  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  age. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  remarks ;  they  shall 
have  their  due  place  whenever  the  work  proceeds  to  a  second  edition, 
for  that  the  nature  of  it  as  a  record  will  ensure  to  it.  A  few  of  your 
notes  demand  a  present  answer :  the  Bishop  of  Imola  pronounced  the 
nuptial  benediction  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.,  which  made  me 
suppose  him  the  person  represented.* 

Burnet,  who  was  more  a  judge  of  characters  than  statues,  mentions 
the  resemblance  between  Tiberius  and  Charles  II.;  but,  as  far  as 
countenances  went,  there  could  not  be  a  more  ridiculous  preposses- 
sion ;  Charles  had  a  long  face,  with  very  strong  lines,  and  a  narrowish 
brow;  Tiberius  a  very  square  face,  and  flat  forehead,  with  features 
rather  delicate  in  proportion.  I  have  examined  this  imaginary  like- 
ness, and  see  no  kind  of  foundation  for  it.  It  is  like  Mr.  Addison's 
travels,  of  which  it  was  so  truly  said,  he  might  have  composed  them 
without  stirring  out  of  England.  There  are  a  kind  of  naturalists  who 
have  sorted  out  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  allotted  particular  turns 
of  features  and  complexions  to  them.  It  would  be  much  easier  to 
prove  that  every  form  has  been  endowed  with  every  vice.    One  has 

*  In  the  picture  by  Mabuse  of  the  marriaire  of  Henry  VII.  Whatever  waa  Mr.  Zoiich*i 
correction  (in  which  Mr.  Walpole  Beema  to  acquiesce),  no  alteration  aeeniii  to  have  been 
made  in  the  passage  about  the  Bishop  of  Imola.  TMs  curious  picture  is  at  Strawbeiry 
HiU,  and  should  be  in  the  Royal  Coilectioa^-^. 
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heard  much  of  the  vigour  of  Burnet  himself;  yet  I  dare  to  say,  he 
did  not  think  himself  like  to  Charles  II. 

I  am  grieved,  Sir,  to  hear  that  your  eyes  suffer ;  take  care  of  them ; 
nothing  can  replace  the  satisfaction  they  afford :  one  should  hoard 
them,  as  the  only  friend  that  will  not  be  tired  of  one  when  one  grows 
old,  and  when  one  should  least  choose  to  depend  on  others  for  enter- 
tainment. I  most  sincerely  wish  you  happiness  and  health  in  that  and 
every  other  instance. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  March  23, 1 

You  may  fancy  what  you  will,  but  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are 
not  fixed  upon  Ireland.  Because  you  have  a  little  virtue,  and  a  lord- 
lieutenant'  that  refuses  four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  a  chaplain** 
of  a  lord-lieutenant  that  declines  a  huge  bishopric,  and  a  secretary® 
whose  eloquence  can  convince  a  nation  of  blunderers,  you  imagine 
thqt  nothing  is  talked  of  but  the  castle  of  Dublin.  In  the  first  place, 
virtue  may  sound  its  own  praises,  bat  it  never  is  praised  ;  and  in,  the 
next  place,  there  are  other  feats  besides  self-denials;  and  for  elo- 
quence, we  overflow  with  it  Why,  the  single  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  like  an  annihilated  star,  can  shine  many  months  after  it  has  set. 
I  tell  you  it  has  conquered  Martinlco.'  If  you  will  not  believe  me, 
read  the  Gazette;  read  Moncton's  letter;  there  is  more  martial  spirit 
in  it  than  in  half  Thucydides,  and  in  all  the  grand  Cyrus.  Do  you 
think  Demosthenes  or  Themistocles  ever  raised  the  Grecian  stocks 
two  per  cent  in  four-and-twenty  hours  ?  I  shall  bum  all  my  Greek 
and  Latin  books ;  they  are  histories  of  little  people.  The  Romans 
never  conquered  the  world,  till  they  bad  conquered  three  parts  of  it, 
and  were  three  hundred  years  about  it ;  we  subdue  the  globe  in  three 
campaigns ;  and  a  globe,  let  me  tell  you,  as  big  again  as  it  was  in 
their  days.  Perhaps  you  may  think  me  proud ;  but  you  don't  know 
that  I  had  some  share  in  the  reduction  of  Martinico;  the  express 
was  brought  to  my  godson,  Mr.  Horatio  Gates ;  and  I  have  a  very 
good  precedent  for  attributing  some  of  the  glory  to  myself:  I  have 
by  me  a  love-letter,  written  during  my  father's  administration,  by  a 

*  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  having  voted  an  address  to  the  King  to  increase  the 
•tlary  of  the  ferd-lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Hafiikz  dectined  haying  any  augmentation. 

^  Dr.  Crane,  chaplain  to  tiie  Earl  of  Hali&x,  had  refused  the  bishopric  of  Elphin. 
^  Sin^e-speech  Hamilton. 

*  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  fh>m  Home  on  the  14th  of  April, 
sm,  **  I  cannot  forbear  oongratulatingr  you  on  the  ^orioos  conquest  o£  Martinioo,  which, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  on  England,  astonishes  all  Europe,  and  fills  every  mouth 
with  praise  and  commendation  of  the  noble  perseverance  and  superior  ability  of  the 
planner  of  this  great  and  decisive  undertaking.  His  Holiness  told  Mr.  Weld,  that,  were 
not  the  information  such  as  left  no  possibility  of  its  being  doubted,  the  news  of  our 
success  could  not  have  been  credited  i  and  that  so  peat  was  the  national  glory  and 
repntation  all  over  the  world,  that  he  esteemed  it  ttie  highest  honour  to  be  bom  an 
Englishman.  If  this,  sir,  be  the  end  of  your  administration,  I  shall  only  say  ^iiif 
eoronat  opiu"    Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  I79«— E. 
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journeyman  tailor  to  my  brother's  second  chambermaid ;  his  ofEsrs 
were  honourable ;  he  proposed  matrimony,  and  to  better  his  terms, 
informed  her  of  his  pretensions  to  a  place ;  they  were  founded  on 
what  he  called,  "  some  services  to  the  government."  As  the  nymph 
could  not  read,  she  carried  the  epistle  to  the  housekeeper  to  be  de- 
ciphered, by  which  means  it  came  into  my  hands.  I  inquired  what 
were  the  merits  of  Mr.  vice  Crispin,  was  informed  that  he  had  made 
the  suit  of  clothes  for  a  figure  of  Lord  Marr,  that  was  burned  after 
the  rebellion.  I  hope  now  you  don't  hold  me  too  presumptuous  for 
pluming  myself  on  the  reduction  of  Martinico.  However,  I  shaU 
not  aspire  to  a  post,  nor  to  marry  my  Lady  Bute's  Abigail  I  only 
trust  my  services  to  you  as  a  friend,  and  do  not  mean  under  your 
temperate  administration  to  get  the  list  of  Irish  pensions  loaded  with 
my  name,  though  I  am  godfather  to  Mr.  Horatio  Gates. 

The  Duchess  of  Grafton  and  the  English  have  been  miraculously 
preserved  at  Rome  by  being  at  loo,  instead  of  going  to  a  great 
concert,  where  the  palace  fell  in,  and  killed  ten  persons  and  wounded 
several  others.  I  shall  send  orders  to  have  an  altar  dedicated  in  the 
Capitol. 

Pammio  O.  M. 

CapitoUno 

Ob  Annam  Ducissam  de  Grafton 

Merito  Incdumem. 

I  tell  you  of  it  now,  because  I  don't  know  virhether  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  write  another  letter  on  purpose.  Lord  Albemarle  takes  up 
the  victorious  grenadiers  at  Martinico,  and  in  six  weeks  will  conquer 
the  Havannah.     Adieu  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arliiksrton  Stieet,  April  99, 17(6. 

I  AM  most  absurdly  glad  to  hear  you  are  returned  well  and  safe, 
of  which  I  have  at  this  moment  received  your  account  from  Han- 
kelow,  where  you  talk  of  slaying  a  week.  However,  not  knowing 
the  exact  day  of  your  departure,  I  direct  this  to  Greatworth,  that  it 
may  rather  wait  for  you,  than  you  for  it,  if  it  should  go  into  Cheshire 
and  not  find  you  there.    As  I  should  ever  be  sorry  to  give  you  any 

Eain,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  tell  you  of  the  loss  of  poor 
«ady  Charlotte  Johnstone,'  who,  after  a  violent  fever  of  less  than  a 
week,  was  brought  to  bed  yesterday  morning  of  a  dead  child,  and 
died  herself  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  I  heartily  condole  with  you,  as 
I  knbw  your  tenderness  for  all  your  family,  and  the  regard  you  have 
for  Colonel  Johnstona  The  time  is  wonderfully  sickly ;  nothing  but 
sore  throats,  colds,  and  fevers.  I  got  rid  of  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
disorders,  attended  with  a  violent  cough,  by  only  taking  seven  grains 

*  Sifter  of  Uie  Earl  of  Hali&z. 
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of  James's  powder  for  six  nights.  It  was  the  first  cough  I  ever  had/ 
and  when  coughs  meet  with  so  spare  a  body  as  mine,  they  are  not 
apt  to  be  so  easily  conquered.  Take  great  care  of  yourself,  and 
bring  the  fruits  of  your  expedition  in  perfection  to  Strawberry.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  there  whenever  you  please;  I  have  no 
immediate  purpose  of  settling  there  yet,  as  they  are  laying  flodrs, 
which  is  very  noisy,  and  as  it  is  uncertain  when  the  Parliament  will 
rise,  but  I  would  go  there  at  any  time  to  meet  you.  The  town  will 
empty  instantly  after  the  King's  birthday ;  and  consequently  I  shall 
then  be  less  broken  in  upon,  which  I  know  you  do  not  like.  If, 
therefore,  it  suits  you,  any  time  you  will  name  after  the  5th  of  June 
will  be  equally  agreeable ;  but  sooner  if  you  like  it  better. 

We  have  little  news  at  present,  except  a  profusion  of  new  peerages, 
but  are  likely  I  think  to  have  much  greater  shortly.  The  ministers 
disagree,  and  quarrel  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever;  and  the  world 
expects  a  total  rupture  between  Lord  Bute  and  the  late  King's 
s^rants.  This  comedy  has  been  so  often  represented,  it  scarce 
interests  one,  especially  one  who  takes  no  part,  and  who  is  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  but  hearing  and  seeing  the 
scenes  it  furnishes. 

The  new  peers,  I  don't  know  their  rank,  scarce  their  titles,  are 
Lord  Wentworth   and   Sir  William   Courtenay,*  Viscounts;   Lord 

S^mont,  Lord  Milton,  Vernon  of  Sudbury,  old  Foxlane,  Sir  Edward 
ontagu.  Barons;  and  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  a  Baroness;  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  created  Lord  Pelham,  with  an  entail  to  Tommy  Pelham ; 
and  Lord  Brudenel  is  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Lord  Mon- 
tagu. The  Duchess  of  Manchester  was  to  have  had  the  peerage 
alone,  and  wanted  the  latter  title :  her  sister,  very  impertinently,  I 
think,  as  being  the  younger,  objected  and  wished  her  husband  Marquis 
of  Monthermer.  This  difference  has  been  adjusted,  by  making  Sir 
Eidward  Montagu  Lord  Beaulieu,  and  giving  the  title  of  the  family 
to  Lord  Brudenel.  With  pardon  of  your  Cu-bbodf  I  hold,  that  Lord 
Cardigan  nnakes  a  very  trumpery  figure  by  so  meanly  relinquishing 
all  Brudenelhood.  Adieu!  let  me  know  soon  when  you  will  keep 
your  Strawberry  tide. 

P.  S.  Lord  Anson  is  in  a  very  bad  way  ;*  and  Mr.  Fox,  I  think,  in 
not  a  much  better. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlingrton  Street,  May  14, 1769. 

It  is  very  hard,  when  you  can  plunge  over  head  and  ears  in  Irish 
claret,  and  not  have  even  your  heel  vulnerable  by  the  gout,  that  such 
a  Pythagorean  as  I  am  should  yet  be  subject  to  it!    It  is  not  two 

*  Hb  lordship,  who  was  at  this  time  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  died  on  the  6th  of 
Jiiiie.^E. 

VOU  III.  16 
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years  since  I  had  it  last,  and  here  am  I  with  my  foot  again  upon 
cushions.  But  I  will  not  complain ;  the  pain  is  trifling,  and  does 
little  more  than  prevent  my  frisking  about.  If  I  can  bear  the  motion 
of  the  chariot,  I  shall  drive  to  Strawberry  to-morrow,  for  I  had  rather 
only  look  at  verdure  and  hear  my  nightingales  from  the  bow-window, 
than  receive  visits  and  listen  to  news.  I  can  give  you  no  certain 
satisfaction  relative  to  the  viceroy,  your  cousin.  It  is  universallv 
said  that  he  has  no  mind  to  return  to  his  dominions,  and  pretty  much 
believed  that  he  will  succeed  to  Lord  Egremont's  seals,  who  will  not 
detain  them  long  from  whoever  is  to  be  his  successor. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  lost  another  Montagu,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester.' Your  cousin  Guilford  is  among  the  competitors  for  cham- 
berlain to  the  Queen.  The  Duke  of  Chandos,  Liord  Northumberland, 
and  even  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  are  named  as  other  candidates ;  but 
surely  they  will  not  turn  the  latter  loose  into  another  chamber  of 
maids  of  honour !  Lord  Cantelupe  has  asked  to  rise  from  vice-cham- 
berlain, but  met  with  little  encouragement.  It  is  odd,  that  there  are 
now  seventeen  English  and  Scotch  dukes  unmarried,  and  but  seven 
out  of  twenty-seven  have  the  garter. 

It  is  comfortable  to  me  to  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  Mr.  Conway 
soon ;  the  ruling  part  of  the  administration  are  dispos^  to  recall  our 
troops  from  Germany.  In  the  mean  time  our  officers  and  their  vfives 
are  embarked  for  Portugal — what  must  Europe  think  of  us  when  we 
make  wars  and  assemblies  all  over  the  world  7 

I  have  been  for  a  few  days  this  week  at  Lord  Thomond's;  by 
making  a  river-like  piece  of  water,  he  has  converted  a  very  ody  spot 
into  a  tolerable  one.  As  I  was  so  near,  I  went  to  see  Audley  Inn^ 
once  more;  but  it  is  only  the  monument  now  of  its  former  grandeur. 
The  gallery  is  pulled  down,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  great  hall, 
and  an  apartment  like  a  tower  at  each  end.  In  the  church  I  found, 
still  existing  and  quite  fresh,  the  escutcheonof  the  famous  Counte$s 
of  Essex  and  Somerset. 

Adieu !  I  shall  expect  you  with  great  pleasure  the  beginning  of 
next  month. 

*  Robert  Montagu,  third  Duke  of  Manchatter,  lord^chsmberUin  to  the  Qoeen,  died  on 
the  10th  of  May.— E. 

^  In  Essex ;  formerly  the  lArjgest  jMilaoe  in  England.  It  was  built  out  of  the  raini  of 
a  dieeolved  monastery,  near  Saffron  Walden,  bv  Thomas,  second  son  of  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  married  the  only  daughter  and  Deir  of  Lord  Audley,  chancellor  to  Kiof 
Henry  VIII.  This  Thomas  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  u 
Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  and  was  ailerwards  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  by  James  I.,  to 
whom  he  was  lord  chancellor  and  lord  hirh  treasurer.  It  was  intended  for  a  royal 
palace  for  that  King,  who,  when  it  was  finished,  was  invited  to  see  it,  and  lodged  tbeie 
one  night  on  his  way  to  Newmarket ;  when,  after  having  viewed  it  with  astonishmeDt, 
he  was  asked  how  he  approved  of  it,  he  answered,  ^  Very  well ;  but  troth,  man,  it  is  too 
much  for  a  king,  but  it  may  do  for  a  lord  high  treasurer;**  and  so  left  it  upon  the  EarPs 
hands.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Charles  IL ;  but,  as  he  had  never  been  aUe  to 
pay  the  porchase-money,  it  was  restored  to  the  family  by  William  IIL— £. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HiB,  Bfay  80»  1768. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  have  sent  me  the  most  kind  and  obliging  letter  in  the  world, 
and  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  it ;  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  it  in  person,  by  accepting  the 
agreeable  visit  you  are  so  good  as  to  offer  me,  and  for  which  I  have 
long  been  impatient.  I  should  name  the  earliest  day  possible ;  but, 
besides  having  some  visits  to  make,  I  think  it  will  be  more  pleasant 
to  you  a  few  weeks  hence  (I  mean,  any  time  in  July,)  when  the  works, 
with  which  I  am  finishing  my  house,  will  be  more  advanced,  and  the 
noisy  part,  as  laying  floors  and  fixing  wainscots,  at  an  end,  and  which 
now  make  me  a  deplorable  litter.  As  you  give  me  leave,  I  will  send 
yoQ  notice. 

I  am  glad  my  books  amused  you;'  yet  you,  who  are  so  much 
deeper  an  antiquarian,  must  have  found  more  faults  and  omissions,  I 
fear,  than  your  politeness  suffers  you  to  reprehend ;  yet  you  will,  I 
trust,  be  a  little  more  severe.  We  both  labour,  I  will  not  say  for  the 
Dublic  (for  the  public  troubles  its  head  very  little  about  our  labours), 
out  for  the  few  of  posterity  that  shall  be  curious;  and  therefore,  for 
their  sake,  you  must  assist  me  in  makins  my  works  as  complete  as 
possible.  This  sounds  ungrateful,  after  all  the  trouble  you  have  given 
yourself;  but  I  say  it  to  prove  my  gratitude,  and  to  show  you  how 
fond  I  am  of  being  corrected. 

For  the  faults  of  impression,  they  were  owing  to  the  knavery  of  a 
printer,  who,  when  I  had  corrected  the  sheets,  amused  me  with 
revised  proofs,  and  never  printed  off  the  whole  number,  and  then  ran 
away.  This  accounts,  too,  for  the  diflerence  of  the  ink  in  various 
sheets,  and  for  some  other  blemishes ;  thowh  there  are  still  enough 
of  mv  owD,  which  I  must  not  charge  on  others. 

Ubaldioi's  book  I  have  not,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  see  it;  but  I 
cannot  think  of  robbing  your  collection,  and  am  amply  obliged  by 
the  ofler.  The  Anecdotes  of  Horatio  Palavacini  are  extremely 
entertaining. 

In  an  Itinerary  of  the  late  Mr.  Smart  Lethiullier,  I  met  the  very 
tomb  of  Gainsborough  this^  winter  that  you  mention ;  and,  to  be  se- 
cure, sent  to  Lincoln  for  an  exact  draught  of  it  But  what  vexed  me 
then,  and  does  still,  is,  that  by  the  defect  at  the  end  of  the  inscription, 
one  cannot  be  certain  whether  he  lived  in  CCC.  or  CCCC.  as  another 
C  might  have  been  there.  Have  you  any  corroborating  circumstance. 
Sir,  to  affix  his  existence  to  1300  more  than  14007  Besides,  I  don*t 
know  any  proof  of  his  having  been  architect  of  the  church :  his 
epitaph  only  calls  him  Camcntarius^  which,  I  suppose,  means  Mason. 

I  have  observed,  since  my  book  was  published,  what  you  mention 
of  the  tapestry  in  Laud's  trial ;  yet  as  the  Journals  were  my  authority, 

*  AiieodotM  of  Punting. 
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and  certainly  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  have  concluded  that  Hollar  en- 
graved his  print  after  the  restoration.  Mr.  Wight,  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  says,  that  Oliver  placed  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
don't  know  on  what  grounds  he  says  so.  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  gra- 
titude, &c. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  ICay  95,  na 

1  AM  diverted  with  your  anger  at  old  Richard.  Can  you  really 
suppose  that  I  think  it  any  trouble  to  frank  a  few  covers  for  youT 
Had  I  been  with  you,  I  should  have  cured  you  and  your  whole  family 
in  two  nishts  with  James's  powder.  If  you  have  any  remains  of  the 
disorder,  let  me  beg  you  to  take  seven  or  eight  trains  when  you  go 
to  bed :  if  you  have  none,  shall  I  send  you  somef  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  released  again,  though  I  have  been  tolerably  bad,  and  one  day 
had  the  gout  for  several  hours  in  my  head.  I  do  not  tike  such  speedy 
returns.  I  have  been  so  much  confined  that  I  could  not  wait  on  Mrs. 
Osborn,  and  I  do  not  take  it  unkindly  that  she  will  not  let  me  have  the 
prints  without  fetching  them.  I  met  her,  that  is,  passed  her,  t'other 
day  as  she  was  going  to  Bushy,  and  was  sorry  to  see  her  look  much 
older. 

Well  I  to-morrow  is  fixed  for  that  phenomenon,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's resignation.'  He  has  had  a  parting  levie;  and  as  I  suppose 
all  bishops  are  prophets,  they  foresee  that  he  will  never  come  into 
place  again,  for  there  was  but  one  that  had  the  decency  to  take  leave 
of  him  after  crowding  his  rooms  for  forty  years  together;  it  was 
Comwallis.  I  hear  not  even  Lord  Lincoln  resigns.  Lord  Bute  sue* 
ceeds  to  the  treasury,  and  is  to  have  the  garter  too  on  Thursday  with 
Prince  William.  Of  your  cousin  I  hear  no  more  mention,  but  that 
he  returns  to  his  island.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  even  the  few 
changes  that  are  to  be  made,  but  I  can  divert  you  with  a  bon-mot, 
which  they  give  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  new  peerages  being 
mentioned,  somebody  said,  "  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  duke  madef 
he  replied,  "Oh  yes,  there  is  to  be  one." — "Is?  who?" — "Lord 
Talbot :  he  is  to  be  created  Duke  Humphrey,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
table  kept  at  court  but  his.''  If  you  don't  like  this,  what  do  you  think 
of  George  Selwyn,  who  asked  Charles  Boone  if  it  is  true  that  he  is 
going  to  be  married  to  the  fat  rich  Crawley'  Boone  denied  it 
"  Lord !"  said  Selwyn,  "  I  thought  you  were  to  be  Patrick  Fleming 
on  the  mountain,  and  that  gold  and  silver  you  were  counting !"    *    * 

P.  S.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  how  comfortable  the  new  disposi- 
tion of  the  court  is  to  me ;  the  King  and  Queen  are  settled  for  good 

'  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  finding  himtelf,  on  the  subject  of  a  pecuniary  aid  to  tbe 
Kin^r  of  Prussia,  only  supported  in  the  council  by  the  Duke  of  Devooshih)  and  Ixxd 
Hardwicke,  resigned  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  Ijord  Bute  became  prime  minister. — E, 
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and  all  at  Backingham-house,  and  are  stripping  the  other  palaces  to 
furnish  it.  In  short,  they  have  already  fetched  pictures  from  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  indicates  their  never  living  there;  consequently 
Strawberry  Hill  will  remain  in  possession  of  its  own  tranquillity,  and 
not  become  a  cheesecake  house  to  the  palace.  Ail  I  ask  of  Princes 
is,  not  to  live  within  five  miles  of  me. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Wedneklay  night,  Jane  1. 

SmcB  you  left  Strawberry,  the  town  (not  the  Ring  of  Prussia)  has 
beaten  Count  Daun,  and  made  the  peace,  but  the  benefits  of  either 
have  not  been  felt  beyond  Change  Alley.  Lord  Melcomb  is  dying 
of  a  dropsy  in  his  stomach,'  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  of  a  cancer  in 
her  breast.** 

Mr.  Hannilton  was  here  last  night,  and  complained  of  your  not 
visiting  him.  He  pumped  me  to  know  if  Lord  Hertford  has  not 
thoughts  of  the  crown  df  Ireland,  and  was  more  than  persuaded  that 
I  should  go  with  him :  I  told  him  what  was  true,  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  former ;  and  for  the  latter,  that  I  would  as  soon  retqrn  with 
the  King  of  the  Cherokees.*  When  England  has  nothing  that  can 
tempt  me,  it  would  be  strange  if  Ireland  had  The  Cherokee  Majesty 
dined  here  yesterday  at  Lord  Macclesfield's,  where  the  Clive  sang  to 
them  and  the  mob;  don't  imagine  I  was  there,  but  I  heard  so  at  my 
Lady  Sufiblk's. 

We  have  tapped  a  little  butt  of  rain  to-night,  but  my  lawn  is  far 
from  being  drunk  yet  Did  not  you  find  the  Vine  in  great  beauty? 
My  compliments  to  it,  and  to  your  society.  I  only  write  to  enclose 
the  enclosed     I  have  consigned  your  button  to  old  Richard.   Adieu  i 


TO  CBBORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  Jane  8,  1763. 

Wbll,  you  have  had  Mr.  Chute.  I  did  not  dare  to  announce  him 
to  you,  for  he  insisted  on  enjoying  all  your  ejaculations.  He  gives 
me  a  good  account  of  your  health  and  spirits,  but  does  not  say  when 
you  come  hither.  I  hope  the  General,  as  well  as  your  brother  John, 
know  how  welcome  they  would  be,  if  they  would  accompany  you. 
I  trust  it  will  be  before  the  end  of  this  month,  for  the  very  beginning 

*  Lord  Melcombe  died  on  the  38th  of  July :  upon  which  event  the  tiUe  became  ex- 
tinct^e. 

^  Ladj  Mary  Wortley  Monta^  died  ob  the  Slat  Auffrujt,  in  the  aeventy-third  year  of 
her  age. — £. 

^  Tiiree  Cherokee  Indian  chiefs  arrived  this  month  in  London,  from  South  Carolina, 
md  became  the  liiMis  of  the  day. — ^E. 

16* 
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.of  July  I  am  to  make  a  little  visit  to  Lord  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  I  should  not  like  not  to  see  you  before  the  middle  or  end  of  next 
month. 

Mrs.  Osbom  has  sent  me  the  prints;  they  are  woful;  but  that  is 
miy  fault  and  the  engraver's,  not  yours,  to  whom  I  am  equally  obliged; 
you  don't  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Bentley's  play  was  acted  or  not, 
printed  or  not. 

There  is  another  of  the  Queen's  brothers  come  over.  Lady 
Northumberland  made  a  pompous  festino  for  him  t'other  night ;  not 
only  the  whole  house,  but  the  garden,  was  illuminated,  and  was  quite 
a  fairy  scene.  Arches  and  pyramids  of  lights  alternately  surrounded 
the  enclosure;  a  diamond  necklace  of  lamps  edged  the  rails  and 
descent,  with  a  spiral  obelisk  of  candles  on  each  hand ;  and  dispersed 
over  the  lawn  were  little  bands  of  kettle-drums,  clarionets,  fifes,  &c., 
and  the  lovely  moon,  who  came  without  a  card.  The  birthday  was 
far  from  being  such  a  show;  empty  and  unfine  as  possible.  In  truth, 
popularity  does  not  make  great  promises  to  the  new  administration, 
and  for  fear  it  should  hereafter  be  taxed  with  changing  sides,  it  lets 
Lord  Bute  be  abused  every  day,  though  he  has  not  had  time  to  do 
the  least  wrong.  His  first  levee  was  crowded.  Boihmar,  the  Danish 
minister,  said,  *'  La  chaleur  est  excessive!"  George  Selwyn  replied, 
"  Pour  se  mettre  au  froid,  il  faut  aller  chez  Monsieur  le  Due  de  New- 
castle 1"  There  was  another  George  not  quite  so  tender.  Georee 
Brudenel  was  passing  by ;  somebody  in  the  mob  said,  '*  What  is  tne 
matter  here  ?"  Brudenel  answered,  "  Why,  there  is  a  Scotchman 
got  into  the  treasury,  and  they  can't  get  him  out"  The  Archbishop, 
conscious  of  not  having  been  at  Newcastle's  last  levee,  and  ashamed 
of  appearing  at  Lord  Bute's,  first  pretended  he  had  been  going  by  in 
his  way  from  Lambeth,  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  it  was  Lord  Bute's 
levee,  and  so  had  thought  he  might  as  well  go  in — I  am  glad  be 
thought  he  might  as  well  tell  it. 

The  mob  call  Buckingham-house,  Holyrood-house ;  in  short,  every 
thing  promises  to  be  like  times  /  can  remember.  Lord  Anson  is 
dead;  poor  Mrs.  Osborn  will  not  break  her  heart;  I  should  think 
Lord  Melcomb  will  succeed  to  the  admiralty.    Adieu! 


TO  THE  BEV.  MIL  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  39, 1769. 
Sir, 

I  FEAR  you  will  have  thought  me  neglectful  of  the  visit  you  was  so 

good  as  to  offer  me  for  a  day  or  two  at  this  place ;  the  truth  is,  I 
ave  been  in  Somersetshire  on  a  visit,  which  was  protracted  much 
longer  than  I  intended.  I  am  now  returned,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  as  soon  as  you  please,  Sunday  or  Monday  next,  if  you  Tike  either, 
or  any  other  day  you  will  name.  I  cannot  defer  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  any  longer,  though  to  my  mortification  you  will  find  Strawberry 
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Hill  with  its  worst  looks — not  a  blade  of  crass !  My  workmen  too 
have  disappointed  me;  they  have  been  in  the  association  for  forcing 
their  masters  to  raise  their  wages,  and  but  two  are  yet  returned — so 
you  must  excuse  litter  and  shavings. 


TO  THE  COUJ^TESS  OF  AILESBURY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  31, 1762. 
Madam, 

Maoitaitihous  as  the  fair  soul  of  your  ladyship  is,  and  plaited  with 
superabundance  of  Spartan  fortitude,  I  felicitate  my  own  good  fortune 
who  can  circle  this  epistle  with  branches  of  the  gentle  olive,  as  well 
as  crown  it  with  victorious  laurel.  This  pompous  paragraph,  Madam, 
which  in  compliment  to  my  Lady  Lyttelton  I  have  penned  in  the  style 
of  her  lord,  means  no  more,  than  that  I  wish  vou  joy  of  the  castle  of 
Waldeck,'  and  more  joy  on  the  peace,  which  1  find  every  body  thinks 
is  concluded.  In  truth,  I  have  still  my  doubts;  and  yesterday  came 
news,  which,  if  my  Lord  Bute  does  not  make  haste,  may  throw  a 
little  rub  in  the  way.  In  short,  the  Czar  is  dethroned.  Some  give 
the  honour  to  his  wife;  others,  who  add  the  little  circumstance  of  his 
being  murdered  too,  ascribe  the  revolution  to  the  Archbishop  of  No- 
vogorod,  who,  like  other  priests,  thinks  assassination  a  less  affront  to 
Heaven  than  three  Lutheran  churches.  I  hope  the  latter  is  the  truth; 
because,  in  the  honeymoonhood  of  Lady  Cecilia's  tenderness,  I  donH 
know  but  she  mieht  miscarry  at  the  thought  of  a  wife  preferring  a 
crown,  and  scandal  say^  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  to  her  husband. 

I  have  a  little  meaning  in  naming  Lady  Lyttelton  and  Lady  Cecilia, 
who  I  think  are  at  Park-place.  Was  not  there  a  promise  that  you 
all  three  would  meet  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lady  Mary  here  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August?  Yes,  indeed  was  there,  and  I  put  in  my  claim.  Not 
confining  your  heroic  and  musical  ladyships  to  a  day  or  a  week ;  my 
time  is  at  your  command :  and  I  wish  the  rain  was  at  mine;  for,  if 
you  or  it  do  not  come  soon,  I  shall  not  have  a  leaf  left.  Strawberry 
is  browner  than  Lady  Bell  Finch. 

I  was  grieved,  Madam,  to  miss  seeing  you  in  town  on  Monday, 
particularly  as  I  wished  to  settle  this  party.  If  you  will  let  me  know 
when  it  will  be  your  pleasure,  I  will  write  to  my  sister. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  AugfCUft  5, 1763. 
Mt  dear  Lord, 
As  you  have  correspondents  of  better  authority  in  town,  I  don't 

*  At  the  taking  of  wMoh  Mr.  Conway  had  assisted. 
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pretend  to  send  you  great  events,  and  I  know  no  small  ones.  No- 
body talks  of  any  thing  under  a  revolution.  That  in  Russia  alarms 
me,  lest  Lady  Mary  should  fall  in  love  with  the  Czarina,  who  has 
"  deposed  her  Lord  Coke,  and  set  out  for  Petersburgh.  We  throw 
away  a  whole  summer  in  writing  Britons  and  North  Britons ;  the 
Hussians  change  sovereigns  faster  than  Mr.  Wilkes  can  choose  a 
motto  for  a  paper.  What  years  were  spent  here  in  controversy  on 
the  abdication  of  Kinff  James,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pretender ! 
Commend  me  to  the  Czarina.  They  doubted,  that  is,  her  husband 
did,  whether  her  children  were  of  genuine  blood-royal.  She  appealed 
to  the  Preobazinski  guards,  excellent  casuists ;  and,  to  prove  Duke 
Paul  heir  to  the  crown,  assumed  it  herself.  The  proof  was  compen- 
dious and  unanswerable. 

I  trust  you  know  that  Mr.  Conway  has  made  a  figure  by  taking 
the  castle  of  Waldeck.  There  has  been  another  action  to  Prince 
Ferdinand's  advantage,  but  no  English  were  engaged. 

You  tantalize  me  by  talking  of  the  verdure  of  Yorkshire;  we 
have  not  had  a  teacupfull  of  rain  till  to-day  for  these  six  weeks. 
Corn  has  been  reaped  that  never  wet  its  lips;  not  a  blade  of  grass; 
the  leaves  yellow  and  falling  as  in  the  end  of  October.  In  short, 
Twickenham  is  rueful;  I  don't  believe  Westphalia  looks  more  barren. 
Nay,  we  are  forced  to  fortify  ourselves  too.  Han  worth  was  broken 
open  last  night,  though  the  family  was  all  there.  Lord  Vere  lost  a 
silver  standish,  an  old  watch,  and  his  writing-box  with  fifty  pounds 
in  it.  They  broke  it  open  in  the  park,  but  missed  a  diamond  ring, 
which  was  found,  and  tne  telescope,  which  by  the  weight  of  the  case 
they  had  fancied  full  of  money.  Another  house  in  the  middle  of 
Sunbury  has  had  the  same  fate.  I  am  mounting  cannon  on  my  bat- 
tlements. 

Your  chateau,  I  hope,  proceeds  faster  than  mine.  The  carpenters 
are  all  associated  for  increase  of  wages;  I  have  had  but  two  men  at 
work  these  five  weeks.  You  know,  to  be  sure,  that  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  cannot  live.    Adieu,  my  dear  Lord ! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Augoit  5, 17G3. 
Sir, 

As  I  had  been  dilatory  in  accepting  your  kind  oiler  of  coming 
hither,  I  proposed  it  as  soon  as  I  returned.  As  we  are  so  burnt,  and 
as  my  workmen  have  disappointed  me,  I  am  not  quite  sorry  that  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  this  week.  Next  week  I  am 
obliged  to.  be  in  town  on  business.  If  you  please,  therefore,  we  will 
postpone  our  meeting  till  the  first  of  September ;  by  which  time,  I 
flatter  myself  we  shall  be  green,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  show  yoa  my 
additional  apartment  to  more  advantage.  Unless  you  forbid  me,  I 
will  expect  you.  Sir,  the  very  beginning  of  next  month.    In  the  mean 
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time,  I  will  only  thank  you  for*  the  obliging  and  carious  notes  you 
have  sent  mcy  which  wilt  make  a  great  figure  in  my  second  edition. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  HiU,  August  10, 176S. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  from  Greatworth  since  your  return,  but 
I  do  not  find  that  you  have  got  one,  which  I  sent  you  to  the  Vine, 
enclosiog  one  directed  for  you:  Mr.  Chute  says  you  did  mention 
bearing  from  me  there.  I  left  your  button  too  in  town  with  old 
Richard  to  be  transmitted  to  you.  Our  drought  continues,  though 
we  have  had  one  handsome  storm.  I  have  been  reading^  the  story  of 
Phaeton  in  the  Metamorphoses;  it  is  a  picture  of  Twickenham. 
Ardet  Mhos,  taurusque  Cilix,  &c. ;  Mount  Richmond  bums,  parched 
is  Petersham :  Pamassusque  biceps^  dry  is  Pope's  grot,  the  nymphs 
of  Clievden  are  burning  to  black  moors,  their  faces  are  already  as 
glowing  as  a  cinder,  Cycnus  is  changed  into  a  swan :  qvjodque  suo 
Tagus  amne  vehity  fluit  ignibus  aurum;  my  gold  fishes  are  almost 
molten.  Yet  this  conflagration  is  nothing  to  that  in  Russia ;  what  do 
you  say  to  a  czarina  mounting  her  horse,  and  marching  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  to  dethrone 
her  husband  ?  Yet  she  is  not  the  only  virago  in  that  country ;  the 
conspiracy  was  conducted  by  the  sister  of  the  Czar's  mistress,  a 
heroine  under  twenty  1  They  have  no  fewer  than  two  czars  now  in 
coops — that  is,  supposing  these  gentle  damsels  have  murdered  neither 
of  them.  Turkey  will  become  a  moderate  government ;  one  must 
travel  to  frozen  climates  if  one  chooses  to  see  revolutions  in  perfection. 
**  Here's  room  for  meditation  even  to  madness  f '  the  deposed  Emperor 
possessed  Muscovy,  was  heir  to  Sweden,  and  the  true  heir  of  Den- 
mark ;  all  the  northern  crowns  centered  in  his  person ;  one  hopes  he 
is  in  a  dungeon,  that  is,  ope  hopes  he  is  not  assassinated.  You  can- 
not crowd  more  matter  into  a  lecture  of  morality,  than  is  compre- 
hended in  those  few  words.  This  is  the  fourth  czarina  that  you  and 
I  have  seen ;  to  be  sure,  as  historians,  we  have  not  passed  our  time 
ill.  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  who,  I  suspect,  envies  the  heroine  of  twenty  a 
Wttle,  says,  "  The  Czarina  has  only  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Pavl;^^  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  her  brother,  Mr.  William  Pitt,  feels  very  happy, 
that  he  cannot  immediately  despatch  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic  to 
reinstate  the  friend  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  I  cannot  afford  to  live 
less  than  fifty  years  more ;  for  so  long,  I  suppose,  at  least,  it  will  be 
before  the  court  of  Petersburgh  will  cease  to  produce  amusing  scenes. 
Think  of  old  Count  Biren,  formerly  master  of  that  empire,  returning 
to  Siberia,  and  bowing  to  Bestucheff,  whom  he  may  meet  on  the  road 
from  thence.  I  interest  myself  now  about  nothing  but  Russia ;  Lord 
Bute  must  be  sent  to  the  Orcades  before  I  shall  ask  a  question  in 
English  politics ;  at  least  I  shall  expect  that  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  head  of 
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the  Preobazinski  guards,  will  seize  the  person  of  the  prime  minister 
for  giving  up  our  conquests  to  the  chief  enemy  of  this  nation. 

My  pen  is  in  such  a  sublime  humour,  that  it  can  scarce  condescend 
to  tell  you  that  Sir  Edward  Deering  is  going  to  marry  Polly  Hart, 
DanveVs's  old  mistress ;  and  three  more  baronets,  whose  names  no- 
body knows,  but  Collins,  are  treading  in  the  same  steps. 

My  compliments  to  the  House  of  Montagu — upon  my  word  I  con- 
gratulate the  Greneral  and  you,  and  your  viceroy,  that  you  escaped 
being  deposed  by  the  primate  of  Novogorod. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Stniwberrj  Hill,  Aag:uBt  19, 1763. 
Sir, 

I  AM  very  sensible  of  the  obligations  I  have  to  you  and  Mr.  Mas- 
ters, and  ought  to  make  separate  acknowledgments  to  both ;  but,  not 
knowing  how  to  direct  to  him,  I  must  hope  that  you  will  kindly  be 
once  more  the  channel  of  our  correspondence;  and  that  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  convey  to  him  an  answer  to  what  you  communicated 
from  him  to  me,  and  in  particular  my  thanks  for  the  most  obliging 
offer  he  has  made  me  of  a  picture  of  Henry  VII. ;  of  which  I  will  by 
no  means  rob  him.  My  view  in  publishing  the  Anecdotes  was,  to 
assist  gentlemen  in  discovering  the  hands  of  pictures  they  possess : 
and  I  am  sufficiently  rewarded  when  that  purpose  is  answered.  If 
there  is  another  edition,  the  mistake  in  the  calculation  of  the  tapestry 
shall  be  rectified,  and  any  others,  which  any  gentleman  will  be  so 
good  as  to  point  out.  With  regard  to  the  monument  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Vertue  certainly  descries  it  as  at  Cnlford ;  and  in  looking 
into  the  place  to  which  I  am  referred,  in  Mr.  Master's  History  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  I  think  he  himself  allows  in  the  note,  that 
there  is  such  a  monument  at  Culford.  Of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  there 
are  several  different  prints.  Nich.  Lanicre  purchasing  pictures  at  the 
King's  sale,  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  for  one  of  his  brothers — I  can- 
not tell  now  whether  Vertue's  mistake  or  my  own.  At  Longleate  is 
a  whole-length  of  Frances  Duchess  of  Richmond,  exactly  such  as 
Mr.  Masters  describes,  but  in  oil.  I  have  another  whoIe<length  of 
the  same  duchess,  I  believe  by  Mytins,  but  younger  than  that  at 
Longleate.  But  the  best  picture  of  her  is  in  Wilson's  Life  of  King 
James,  and  very  diverting  indeed.  I  will  not  trouble  you.  Sir,  or 
Mr.  Masters,  with  any  more  at  present ;  but,  repeating  my  thanks  to 
both,  will  assure  you  that  I  am,  &c. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  a  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  HiU,  Sept  9, 1762. 

Nondom  laoms  erat,  lon^^iie  decentia  crioe 
Tempora  dngebat  de  qoflihei  arbore  Phoebus." 

This  is  a  hint  to  yoi|,  that  as  Phc&busy  who  was  certainly  your 
saperior,  could  take  up  with  a  cbesnut  garland,  or  any  crown  be 
foQDd,  you  must  have  the  humility  to  be  content  without  laurels,  when 
none  are  to  be  had :  you  have  hunted  far  and  near  for  them,  and 
taken  true  pains  to  the  last  in  that  old  nursery-garden  Germany,  and 
by  the  way  have  made  me  shudder  with  your  last  journal :  but  you 
mast  be  easy  with  quedibet  other  arbore ;  you  must  come  home  to 
your  own  plantations.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  gone  in  a  fury  to 
make  peace,  for  he  cannot  be  even  pacific  with  temper ;  and  by  this 
time  I  suppose  the  Duke  de  Nivernois  is  unpacking  his  portion  of 
olive  dans  la  rue  de  SuffoOc'St'eeL  I  say,  I  suppose — for  I  do  not, 
Hke  my  friends  at  Arthur's,  whip  into  my  postchaise  to  see  every 
novelty.  My  two  sovereigns,  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  and  Lady 
Mary  Coke,  are  arrived,  and  yet  I  have  seen  neither  Polly  nor 
Lucy.  The  former,  I  hear,  is  entirely  French.;  the  latter  as  abso^ 
kitely  English. 

Well !  but  if  you  insist  on  not  doffing  your  cuirass,  you  may  find 
an  opportunity  of  wearing  it  The  storm  thickens.  The  city  of 
London  are  ready  to  hoist  their  standard ;  treason  is  the  bon-ton  at 
that  end  of  the  town ;  seditious  papers  pasted  up  at  every  corner : 
nay,  my  neighbourhood  is  not  unfashionable ;  we  have  had  them  at 
Brentford  and  Kingston.  The  Peace  is  the  cry;  but  to  make 
weight,  they  throw  in  all  the  abusive  ingredients  they  can  collect. 
They  talk  of  yoUr  friend  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  resigning;  and» 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  puts  him  so  much  in  mind  of  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  that  I  believe  he  hopes  to  be  minister  again  for 
another  forty  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  but  dark  news  from  the  Havannah ;  the 
Gazette,  who  would  not  fib  for  the  world,  says,  we  have  lost  but  four 
officers;  the  World,  who  is  not  quite  so  scrupulous,  says,  our  loss  is 
heavy.  But  what  shocking  notice  to  those  who  have  Harry  Cath' 
ways  there !  The  Gazette  breaks  off  with  saying,  that  they  were  to 
storm  the  next  day  I  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  regarded  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  worse  news. 

Our  neat  monarch  was  christened  last  night,  George  Augustus 
Frederick ;  the  Princess,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenbufgh,  sponsors,;  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  Queen's  bed,  magnificent,  and  they  say  in  taste,  was 
placed  in  the  great  drawing-room :  though  she  is  not  to  see  company 
in  form,  yet  it  looks  as  if  mey  had  inteMed  people  should  have  been 

*  **  The  laare!  was  not  vet  for  triumplM  bom. 
Bat  every  green,  alike  by  "Phabm  worn, 
Did,  with  promiacaoiM  gmoe,  his  flowing  locks  adorn."    Gtrtfa*— E. 
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there,  as  all  who  presented  themselves  were  admitted,  which  were 
very  few,  for  it  had  not  been  notified ;  I  suppose  to  prevent  too  great 
a  crowd :  all  I  have  heard  named,  besides  those  in  waiting,  were 
the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  Lady  Dalkeith,  Mrs.  GrenviTle,  and 
about  four  more  ladies. 

My  Lady  Ailesbury  is  abominable:  she  settled  a  party  to  come 
hither,  and  put  it  off  a  month ;  and  now  she  has  been  here  and  seen 
my  cabinet,  she  ought  to  tell  you  what  good  reason  I  had  not  to  stir. 
If  she  has  not  told  you  that  it  is  the  finest,  the  prettiest,  the  newest 
and  the  oldest  thing  in  the  world,  I  will  not  go  to  Park-place  on  the 
20th,  as  I  have  promised.  Oh !  but  tremble  you  may  for  me,  though 
you  will  npt  for  yourself— all  my  glories  were  on  the  point  of  vani^- 
ing  last  night  in  a  flame!  The  chimney  of  the  new  gallery,  which 
chimney  is  full  of  deal-boards,  and  which  gallery  is  full  of  shaviogs, 
was  on  fire  at  eight  o'clock.  Harry  had  quarrelled  with  the  other 
servants,  and  would  not  sit  in  the  kitchen ;  and  to  keep  up  his  anger, 
had  lighted  a  vast  fire  in  the  servants'  hall,  which  is  under  the  gallery. 
The  cnimney  took  fire ;  and  if  Margaret  had  not  smelt  it  with  the 
first  nose  that  ever  a  servant  had,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  set  us  in 
a  blaze.  I  hope  you  are  frightened  out  of  your  senses  for  me :  if  you 
are  not,  I  will  never  live  in  a  panic  for  three  or  four  years  for  you 
again. 

I  have  bad  Lord  March  and  the  Rena*  here  for  one  night,  which 
does  not  raise  my  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  may  usher 
me  again  for  a  Scotchman  into  the  North  Briton.^  I  have  had  too 
a  letter  from  a  German  that  I  never  saw,  who  tells  me,  that,  hearing 
by  chance  how  well  I  am  with  my  Lord  Bute,  he  desires  me  to  get 
him  a  place.  The  North  Briton  first  recommended  me  for  an 
employment,  and  has  now  given  me  interest  at  the  backstairs.  It 
is  a  notion,  that  whatever  is  said  of  one,  has  generally  some  kind  of 
foundation  :  surely  I  am  a  contradiction  to  this  maxim  1  yet,  was  I  of 
consequence  enough  to  be  remembered,  perhaps  posterity  would 
believe  that  I  was  a  flatterer !    Good  night !    Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  HiU,  Sept  84, 1768. 

I  WAS  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you,  as  you  had  ffiven  me  hopes, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  meet  the  General,  as  I  think  I  snail,  for  I  go  to 
town  on  Monday  to  restore  the  furniture  of  my  house,  which  has 
been  painted;  and  to  stop  the  gaps  as  weU  as  I  can,  which  I  have 

*  A  faflhionable  ooartesan. 

^  The  favourable  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Walpole  of  the  abilitiee  of  the  Scotch  in  the 
Koyal  and  Noble  Authors,  first  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  the  North  Briton,  ["llie 
Scotch  are  the  most  accomplished  nation  in  Europe;  the  nation  to  which,  if  anv  one  oq 
try  is  endowed  with  a  superior  partition  of  sense,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  ] 
ferenoe  in  that  particular.'*] 
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made  by  bringisg  away  every  thing  hither ;  but  as  long  as  there  are 
auctions,  and  I  have  money  or  hoards,  those  wounds  soon  close. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  your  dame  Montagu  and  her  arms ;  but  I 
dare  to  swear  Mr.  Chute  can.  I  did  not  doubt  but  you  would  ap- 
prove Mr.  Bateman's,  since  it  has  changed  its  religion ;  I  converted 
it  from  Chinese  to  Gothic.  His  cloister  of  founders,  which  by  the 
way  is  Mr.  Bentley's,  is  delightful ;  I  envy  him  his  old  chairs,  and 
the  tcrnib  of  Bishop  Caducanus ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  pre- 
ferring the  Duke's  to  Stowe.  The  first  is  in  a  greater  style,  I  grant, 
but  one  always  perceives  the  mesalliance,  the  blood  of  Bagshot- 
beath  will  never  let  it  be  green.  If  Stowe  had  but  half  so  many 
buildings  as  it  has»  there  would  be  too  many ;  but  that  profusion  that 
glut  enriches,  and  makes  it  look  like  a  fine  landscape  of  Albano ;  one 
figures  oneself  in  Tempe  or  Daphne.  I  never  saw  St  Leonard's- 
hill ;  would  you  spoke  seriously  of  buying  it  I  one  could  stretch  out 
the  arm  from  one's  postchaise,  and  reach  you  when  one  would. 

I  am  here  all  in  ignorance  and  rain,  and  have  seen  nobody  these 
two  days  since  I  returned  from  Park-place.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  mob  hissed  my  Lord  Bute  at  his  installation,*"  as  they  intended,  or 
whether  my  Ix)rd  Talbot  drubbed  them  for  it.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  peace,  nor  of  the  Havannah ;  but  I  could  tell  you  much  of  old 
English  engravers,  whose  lives  occupy  me  at  present.  On  Sunday  I 
am  to  dine  with  your  prime  minister  Hamilton ;  for  though  I  do  not 
seek  the  world,  and  am  best  pleased  when  quiet  here,  I  do  not  refuse 
its  invitations,  when  it  does  not  press  one  to  pass  above  a  few  hours 
with  it.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  it,  when  it  comes  not  to  me,  nor  asks 
me  to  lie  from  home.  That  favour  is  only  granted  to  the  elect,  to 
Greatworth,  and  a  very  few  more  spots.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  HON;  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  HtU,  Sept  38, 1762. 

To  my  sorrow  and  your  wicked  joy,  it  is  a  doubt  whether  Monsieur 
de  Nivernois  will  shut  the  temple  of  Janus.  We  do  not  believe  him 
quite  so  much  in  earnest  as  the  dove''  we  have  sent,  who  has  sum- 
moned his  turtle  to  Paris.  She  sets  out  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
escorted,  to  add  gravity  to  the  embassy,  by  George  Selwyn.  The 
stocks  don't  mind  this  journey  of  a  rush,  but  draw  in  their  horns  every 
day-  We  can  learn  nothing  of  the  Havannah,  though  the  axis  on 
which  the  whole  treaty  turns.  We  believe,  for  we  have  never  seen 
them,  that  the  last  letters  thence  brought  accounts  of  great  loss,  espe- 
cially by  the  sickness.    Colonel  Burgoyne^  has  given  a  little  fillip  to 

*  The  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  Prince  William  and  Lord  Bute,  as  kxaghta  of  the 
garter,  took  place  at  Windsor  on  the  22d  of  September* — £. 

^  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  ambassador  at  Paris. 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  Gieneral  Bnrgoyne,  with  the  Compte  de  Lippe,  commanded  the 
British  troops  sent  to  the  relief  of  Portugal 
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tbe  Spaniards,  and  shown  them,  that  though  they  can  take  Portugal 
fron>  the  Portuguese,  it  will  not  be  entirely  so  easy  to  wrest  it  from 
the  English.  Lord  Pulteney,*  and  ray  nephew,^  Lady  Waldegrave's 
brother,  distinguished  themselves.  I  hope  your  hereditary  Prince  is 
recovering  of  the  wounds  in  his  loins ;  for  they  say  he  is  to  marry 
Princess  Augusta. 

Lady  Ailesbury  has  told  you,  to  be  sure,  that  I  have  been  at  Park- 
place.  Every  thing  there  is  in  beauty ;  and,  I  should  think,  pleasanter 
than  a  campaign  in  Germany.  Your  Countess  is  handsomer  than 
Fame;  your  daughter  improving  everyday;  your  plantations  more 
thriving  than  the  poor  woods  about  Marburg  and  Cassel.  Chinese 
pheasants  swarm  there.  For  Lady  Cecilia  Johnston,  I  assure  you, 
she  sits  close  upon  her  eg^,  and  it  will  not  be  her  fault  if  she  does  not 
hatch  a  hero.  We  missed  all  the  glories  of  the  installation,  and  all 
the  faults,  and  all  the  frowning  faces  there.  Not  a  knight  was  absent 
but  the  lame  and  the  deaf. 

Your  brother.  Lady  Hertford,  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  are  gone  from 
Windsor  into  Suffolk.  Henry,®  who  has  the  genuine  indifference  of  a 
Harry  Conway^  would  not  stir  from  Oxford  for  those  pageants.  Lord 
Beauchamp  showed  me  a  couple  of  his  letters,  wbich  have  more 
natural  humour  and  cleverness  than  is  conceivable.  They  have  the 
ease  and  drollery  of  a  man  of  parts  who  has  lived  long  in  the  world 
— and  he  is  scarce  seventeen ! 

I  am  going  to  Lord  Waldegrave's  for  a  few  days,  and,  when  your 
Countess  returns  from  Goodwood,  am  to  meet  her  at  Churchill's. 
Lord  Strafford,  who  has  been  terribly  alarmed  about  my  lady,  men- 
tions, with  great  pleasure,  the  letters  he  receives  from  you.  His 
neighbour  and  cousin.  Lord  Rockingham,  I  hear,  is  one  of  the  warmest 
declaimers  at  Arthur's  against  the  present  system.  Abuse  continues 
in  much  plenty,  but  I  have  seen  none  that  I  thought  had  wit  enough 
to  bear  the  sea.  Good  night.  There  are  satiric  prints  enough  to 
tapestry  Westminster-hall. 

Stay  a  moment :  I  recollect  telling  you  a  lie  in  my  last,  which, 
though  of  no  consequence,  I  must  correct  The  right  reverend  mid- 
wife, Thomas  Seeker,  archbishop,  did  christen  the  babe,  and  not  the 
Bishop  of  London,  as  I  had  been  told  by  matron  authority.  Apropos 
to  babes:  have  you  read  Rousseau  on  Education?  I  almost  got 
through  a  volume  at  Park-place,  though  impatiently;  it  has  more 
tautology  than  any  of  his  works,  and  less  eloquence.  Sure  he  has 
writ  more  sense  and  more  nonsense  than  ever  any  man  did  of  both! 
All  I  have  yet  learned  from  this  work  is,  that  one  should  have  a  tutor 
for  one's  son  to  leach  him  to  have  no  ideas,  in  order  that  he  may 
begin  to  learn  his  alphabet  as  he  loses  his  maidenhead. 

»  Only  son  of  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath.    He  died  before  his  &dier. 
^  Edward,  only  son  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.    He  died  in  1771. 
«  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  second  son  of  Francis,  Ear]  and  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hertford. 
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Thonday  noQO,  30& 

la  Havannah !  lo  Albemarle !  I  had  sealed  my  letter,  and  given  it 
to  Harry  for  the  post,  when  my  Lady  Suffolk  sent  me  a  short  note 
from  Charles  Townshend,  to  say  the  Havannah  surrendered  on  the 
12th  of  August,  and  that  we  have  taken  twelve  ships  of  the  line  in  the 
harbour.  The  news  came  late  last  night  I  do  not  know  a  particular 
more.  God  grant  no  more  blood  be  shed  I  T  have  hopes  again  of 
the  peace.  My  dearest  Harry,  now  we  have  preserved  you  to  the 
last  moment,  do  take  care  af  yourself.  When  one  has  a  whole  war 
to  wade  through,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  careful  in  any  one  battle ; 
but  it  IS  silly  to  fling  one's  self  away  in  the  last.  Your  character  is 
established ;  Prince  Ferdinand's  letters  jare  full  of  encomiums  on  you ; 
but  what  will  weigh  more  with  you,  save  yourself  for  another  war, 
which  I  doubt  you  will  live  to  see,  and  in  which  you  may  be  superior 
commander,  and  have  space  to  display  your  talents.  A  second  in 
service  is  never  remembered,  whether  the  honoui*  of  the  victory  be 
owing  to  him,  or  he  killed.  Turenne  would  have  a  very  short  para- 
graph, if  the  Prince  of  Cond6  had  been  general  v^hen  he  fell.   Adieu! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sept  30, 1762. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  Strawberry  Hill  pleased  you 
enough  to  make  it  a  second  visit  I  could  name  the  tinie  instantly, 
but  you  threaten  me  with  coming  so  loaded  with  presents,  that  it  will 
look  mercenary,  not  friendly,  to  accept  your  visit.  If  your  chaise  is 
empty,  to  be  sure  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  it  at  my  gate  about  the  22d 
of  this  next  month:  if  it  is  crammed,  though  I  have  built  a  convent^ 
I  have  not  so  much  of  the  monk  in  me  as  not  to  blush — nor  can  con* 
tent  myself  with  praying  to  our  Lady  of  Strawberries  to  reward  you. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  accounts  from  Goihurst  What 
treasures  there  are  still  in  private  seats,  if  one  knew  where  to  hunt 
them !  The  emblematic  picture  of  Lady  Digby  is  like  that  at  Wind- 
sor, and  the  fine  small  one  at  Mr.  Skinner's.  I  should  be  curious  to 
see  the  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm's  father;  was  not  he  the  remarkable 
Everard  Digby?*  How  singular  too  is  the  picture  of  young  Joseph 
and  Madam  Potiphar !  His  Majora — one  has  heard  of  Josephs  that 
did  not  find  the  lady's  purse  any  hinderance  to  Majora. 

You  are  exceedingly  obliging  in  offering  to  make  an  index  to  my 
prints.  Sir ;  but  that  would  be  a  sad  way  of  entertaining  you.  I  am 
antiquary  and  virtuoso  enough  myself  not  to  dislike  such  employment, 
but  could  never  think  it  charming  enough  to  trouble  any  body  else 
with.  Whenever  you  do  me  the  favour  of  coming  hither,  you  will 
find  yourself  entirely  at  liberty  to  choose  your  own  amusements — if 

■  Executed  in  1605,  as  a  conspirator  in  the  Gunpowder  Plotp— E 
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you  choose  a  bad  one,  and  in  truth  there  is  not  very  goo4»  you  must 
blame  yourself,  while  you  know  I  hope  that  it  would  be  my  wish  that 
you  did  not  repent  your  favours  to,  Sir,  &c. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  1, 17(S2. 
Madas, 

I  HOPE  you  are  as  free  from  any  complaint,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
full  of  joy.  Nobody  partakes  more  of  your  satisfaction  for  Mr.  Her- 
vey  V.  safe  return ;  and  now  he  is  safe,  I  trust  you  enjoy  his  gbiy : 
for  this  is  a  wicked  age ;  you  are  one  of  those  un-Lacedsemonian 
mothers,  that  are  not  content  unless  your  children  come  off  with  all 
their  limbs.  A  Spartan  countess  would  not  have  had  the  confidence 
of  my  Lady  Albemarle  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  without  at  least 
one  of  her  sons  being  knocked  on  the  head.^  However,  pray,  Madam, 
make  my  compliments  to  her;  one  must  conform  to  the  times,  and 
congratulate  people  for  being  happy,  if  they  like  it  I  know  one 
matron,  however,  with  whom  I  may  condole ;  who,  I  dare  swear,  is 
miserable  that  she  has  not  one  of  her  acquaintance  in  affliction,  and 
to  whose  door  she  might  drive  with  all  her  sympathizing  greyhounds 
to  inquire  after  her,  and  then  to  Hawkins's,  and  then  to  Graham's,  and 
then  cry  over  a  ball  of  rags  that  she  is  picking,  and  be  sorry  for  poor 
Mrs.  Such-a-one,  who  has  lost  an  only  son ! 

When  your  ladyship  has  hung  up  all  your  trophies,  I  will  come  and 
make  you  a  visit.  There  is  another  ingredient  I  hope  not  quite  disa- 
greeable that  Mr.  Hervey  has  brought  with  him,  un-Laceasemonian 
too,  but  admitted  among  the  other  vices  of  our  system.  If  besides 
glory  and  riches  they  have  brought  us  peace,  I  will  make  a  bonfire 
myself,  though  it  should  be  in  the  mayoralty  of  that  virtuous  citizen 
Mr.  Beckford.    Adieu,  Madam ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  4, 1763. 

I  AM  concerned  to  hear  you  have  been  so  much  out  of  order,  but  should 
rejoice  your  sole  command^  disappointed  you,  if  this  late  cannonading 

*  General  William  Hervey,  youngest  son  of  Lady  Hervey;  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  Havannah. 

^  Lady  Anne  Lenox,  Countess  of  Albemarle,  had  three  sons  present  at  the  takings  of 
the  Havannah.  The  eldest,  Lord  Albemarle,  commanded  the  ^nd  forces ;  the  second, 
afterwards  Lord  Keppel,  was  then  captain  of  a  man  of  war ;  and  the  third  was  colonel  of 
a  regiment. 

<^  During  Lord  6ranby*s  absence  from  the  army  in  Flanders,  the  command  in  chief  had 
devolved  on  Mr.  Conway. 
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business'  did  not  destroy  all  n)y  little  prospects.  Can  one  believe  the 
French  negotiators  are  sincere,  when  their  marshals  are  so  false? 
What  vexes  me  more  is  to  hear  you  seriously  tell  your  brother  that 
you  are  always  unlucky,  and  lose  all  opportunities  of  fighting.  How 
can  you  be  such  a  child  1  You  cannot,  like  a  German,  love  fighting 
for  its  own  sake.  No :  you  think  of  the  mob  of  London,  who,  if  you 
had  taken  Peru,  would  forget  you  the  first  lord  mayor's  day^  or  for 
the  first  hysena  that  comes  to  town.  How  can  one  build  on  virtue 
and  on  fame  too?  When  do  they  ever  go  together?  In  my  passion, 
I  could  almost  wish  you  were  as  worthless  and  as  great  as  the  King 
of  Prussia  1  If  conscience  is  a  punishment,  is  not  it  a  reward  too? 
Go  to  that  silent  tribunal,  and  be  satisfied  with  its*  sentence. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  The  Havannah  is  more  likely  to 
break  off  the  peace  than  to  advance  it.^  We  are  not  in  a  humour  to 
give  up  the  world ;  anzt,  are  much  more  disposed  to  conquer  the  rest 
of  it  We  shall  have  some  commanding  here,  I  believe,  if  we  sim 
the  peace.  Mr.  Pitt,  from  the  bosom  of  his  retreat,  has  made  Beck- 
ford  mayor.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  if  not  taken  in  again,  will 
probably  end  his  life  as  he  began  it — at  the  head  of  a  mob.  Persona- 
lities and  abuse,  public  and  private,  increase  to  the  most  outrageous 
degree,  and  yet  the  town  is  at  the  emptiest  You  may  guess  what  will 
be  the  case  in  a  month.  I  do  not  see  at  all  into  the  stotm :  J  do  not 
mean  that  there  will  not  be  a  great  majority  to  vote  any  thing ;  but 
there  are  times  when  even  majorities  cannot  do  all  they  are  ready  to 
do.  Lord  Bute  has  certainly  great  luck,  which  is  something  in  poli- 
tics, whatever  it  is  in  logic :  but  whether  peace  or  war,  I  would  not 
give  him  much  for  the  place  he  will  have  this  day  twelvemonth. 
Adieu !  The  watchman  goes  past  one  in  the  morning ;  and  as  I  have 
nothing  better  than  reflections  and  conjectures  to  send  you,  I  may  as 
well  go  to  bed. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Stnwbeny  HiB,  Oct  14, 1769. 

You  will  not  make  your  fortune  in  the  admiralty  at  least;  your 
Kioff's  cousin  is  to  cross  over  and  figure  in  with  George  Grenville ; 
the  latter  takes  the  admiralty,  Lord  Halifax  the  seals — still,  I  believe, 

■  The  af&ir  of  Bucker-Muhl. 

^  On  this  subject.  Sir  Joseph  Torke,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Michell  of  the  9th  of  October, 
observes,  **  All  ue  world  is  struck  with  the  noble  capture  of  the  Havannah,  whiph  fell  into 
our  hands  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday,  as  a  just  ponishnient  upon  the  Spaniards  ibr 
their  uniust  quarrel  with  us,  and  for  the  supposed  difficulties  they  have  raised  in  the 
negotiation  for  peace.  By  what  I  hear  from  Paris,  my  old  acquaintance  Grimaldi  is  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  signing  the  preliminaries,  insisting  upon  points  neither  France  nor 
England  would  ever  consent  to  grant,  such  as  the  liberty  of  fishing  at  Newfoundland ;  a 
point  we  should  not  dare  to  yield,  as  Mr.  Pitt  told  them,  though  they  were  masters  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  What  effect  the  taking  of  the  Havannah  will  have  is  uncertain ;  for 
the  Spaniards  have  nothing  to  give  us  in  return."— El 

17* 
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reserving  Ireland  for  pocket-money ;  at  least  no  new  viceroy  is  named* 
Mr.  Fox  undertakes  the  House  of  Commons— and  the  peace — and  the 
^ar — for  if  we  have  the  first,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  the  second/ 

You  see  Lord  Bute  totters;  reduced  to  shift  hands  so  often,  it  does 
not  look  like  much  stability.  The  campaign  at  Westminster  will  be 
warm.  When  Mr.  Pitt  can  have  such  a  mouthful  as  Lord  Bute,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  the  peace,  I  do  not  think  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  will 
stop  it.  Well,  I  shall  go  into  my  old  corner  under  the  window,  and 
laugh ;  I  had  rather  sit  by  my  fire  here ;  but  if  there  are  to  be  bull- 
feasts,  one  would  go  and  see  them,  when  one  has  a  convenient  box 
for  nothing,  and  is  very  indifferent  about  the  cavalier  combatants. 
Adieu ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  29,  1762. 

You  take  my  philosophy  very  kindly,  as  it  was  meant ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  smile  a  little  in  your  sleeve  to  hear  me  turn  moralist.  Yet 
why  should  not  1 1  Must  every  absurd  young  man  prove  a  foolish 
old  one  1  Not  that  I  intend,  when  the  latter  term  is  quite  arrived,  to 
profess  preaching ;  nor  should,  I  believe,  have  talked  so  gravely  to 
you,  if  your  situation  had  not  made  me  grave.  Till  the  campaign  is 
ended,  I  shall  be  in  no  humour  to  smile.  For  the  war,  when  it  will 
be  over,  I  have  no  idea.  The  peace  is  a  jack  o'-lanthom  that  dances 
before  one's  eyes,  is  never  approached,  and  at  best  seems  ready  to 
lead  some  folks  into  a  woful  quagmire. 

As  your  brother  was  in  town,  and  I  had  my  intelligence  from  him, 
I  concluded  you  would  have  the  same,  and  therefore  did  not  tell  you 
of  this  last  resolution,  which  has  brought  Mr.  Fox  again  upon  the 
scene.  I  have  been  in  town  but  once  since;  yet  learned  enoush  to 
confirm  the  opinion  I  had  conceived,  that  the  building  totters,  and  that 
this  last  buttress  will  but  push  on  its  fall.  Besides  the  clamorous 
opposition  already  encamped,  the  world  talks  of  another,  composed  of 
names  not  so  often  found  in  a  mutiny.  What  think  you  of  the  great 
Duke,^  and  the  little  Duke,""  and  the  old  Duke,^  and  the  Derbyshire 
Duke,*  banded  together  against  the  favourite  V    If  so,  it  proves  the 

*  Id  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  this  day's  date,  fMr.  Nuthall  gxres  the  ex-minister  the 
ibllowin^  account  of  these  changes : — ^  Mr.  Fox  kissed  hands  yesterday,  as  one  of  the 
Oabinet;  Lord  Haliiiix,  as  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  George  6renville,as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  Mr.  Fox*s  present  state  of  health,  it  was  given  out,  woold  not  permit  him  to 
take  the  seals.  Charles  Townshend  was  early  yesterday  morning  sent  for  by  Lord  Bate, 
who  opened  to  him  this  new  system,  and  offered  him  the  secretatyship  of  the  plantations 
and  board  of  trade,  which  he  not  only  refused,  but  refused  all  connexion  and  intercourse 
whatever  with  the  new  counsellor,  and  spoke  out  freely.  He  was  aflerwards  three  times 
in  with  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  more  explicit,  and  said  things  that  did  not  a  little 
alarm.**    Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. — E. 

*>  Of  Cmnberland.  «  Of  Bedford.  <*  Of  Newcastle. 

*  Of  Devonshire.  '  The  Earl  of  Bote. 
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court,  as  the  late  Lord  G  •  •  *  *  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Litchfield, 
will  have  a  majority  in  every  thing  bat  numbers.  However,  my 
letter  is  a  week  old  before  I  write  it :  things  may  have  changed  since 
last  Tuesday.  Then  the  prospect  was  des  plus  gloomy.  Portugal  at 
the  eve  of  being  conquered— Spain  preferring  a  diadem  to  the  mural 
crown  of  the  Havannah — a>  squadron  taking  horse  for  Naples,  to  see 
whether  King  Carlos  has  any  more  private  bowels  than  public, 
whether  he  is  a  better  father  than  brother.  If  what  I  heard  yesterday 
be  true,  that  the  Parliament  is  to  be  put  off  till  the  24th,  it  does  not 
look  as  if  they  were  ready  in  the  green-room,  and  despised  catcalls. 

You  bid  me  send  you  the  flower  of  brimstone,  the  best  things  pub- 
lished in  this  season  of  outrage.  I  should  not  have  waited  for 
orders,  if  I  had  met  with  the  least  tolerable  morsel.  But  this  opposi- 
tion ran  stark  mad  at  once,  cursed,  swore,  called  names,  and  has  not 
been  one  Yninute  cool  enough  to  have  a  grain  of  wit.  Their  prints 
are  gross,  their  papers  scurrilous:  indeed  the  authors  abuse  one 
another  more  than  any  body  else.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  ballad  or 
epigram.  They  are  as  seriously  dull  as  if  the  controversy  was  reli- 
gious. I  do  not  take  in  a  paper  of  either  side ;  and  being  very  indif- 
ferent, the  only  way  of  being  impartial,  they  shall  not  make  me  pay 
till  they  make  me  laugh.  I  am  here  quite  alone,  and  shall  stay  a 
fortnight  longer,  unless  the  Parliament  prorogued  lengthens  my  holi* 
days.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  indifferent,  to  have  so  little  curiosity, 
as  not  to  go  and  see  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  frightened /or  his  country 
—the  only  thing  that  never  yet  gave  him  a  panic.  Then  I  am  still 
such  a  schoolboy,  that  though  I  could  guess  half  their  orations,  and 
know  all  their  meaning,  I  must  go  and  hear  Caesar  and  Pompey  scold 
in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  As  this  ace  is  to  make  such  a  figure 
hereafter,  how  the  Gronoviuses  and  Warburtons  would  despise  a 
senator  that  deserted  the  forum  when  the  masters  of  the  world 
harangued !  For,  as  this  age  is  to  be  historic,  so  of  course  it  will  be 
a  standard  of  virtue  too ;  and  we,  like  our  wicked  predecessors  the 
Romans,  shall  be  quoted,  till  our  very  ghosts  blush,  as  models  of 
patriotism  and  magnanimity.  What  lectures  will  be  read  to  poor 
children  on  this  era!  Europe  taught  to  tremble,  the  great  King 
humbled,  the  treasures  of  Peru  diverted  into  the  Thames,  Asia  sub- 
dued by  the  gigantic  Clive !  for  in  that  age  men  were  near  seven  feet 
high ;  France  suing  for  peace  at  the  gates  of  Buckingham-house,  the 
steady  wisdom  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  drawing  a  circle  round  the 
Gallic  monarch,  and  forbidding  him  to  pass  it  till  he  had  signed  the 
cession  of  America;  Pitt  more  eloquent  than  Demosthenes,  and 
trampling  on  proffered  pensions  like — I  don't  know  who;  Lord 
Temple  sacrificing  a  brother  to  the  love  of  his  country ;  Wilkes  ab 
spotless  as  Sallust,  and  the  Flamen  Churchill'  knocking  down  the 
foes  of  Britain  with  statues  of  the  gods! — Oh  !  I  am  out  of  breath  with 
eloquence  and  prophecy,  and  truth  and  lies;  my  narrow  chest  was 
not  formed  to  hold  inspiration !  I  must  return  to  piddling  with  my 
painters:  those  lofty  subjects  are  too  much  for  me.    Good  night! 

*  Charlea  Chuichill  the  poet 
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P.  8.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Gideon,  who  is  dead  worth  more 
than  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  has  left  the  reversion  of  all  his  milk 
and  honey,  after  his  son  and  daughter  and  their  children,  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  without  insisting  on  his  taking  the  name,  or  even 
being  circumcised.  Lord  Albemarle  is  expected  home  in  December. 
My  nephew  Keppel*  is  Bishop  of  Exeter,  not  of  the  Havannab,  as 
you  may  imagine,  for  his  mitre  was  promised  the  day  before  the 
news  came. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Strawbeny  HUl,  Oct  31, 1768. 

Madam, 

It  is  too  Jate,  I  fe^r,  to  attempt  acknowledging  the  hononr  Madame 
de  Chabot^  does  me ;  and  yet,  if  she  is  not  gone,  I  would  fain  not 
appear  ungrateful.  I  do  not  know  where  she  lives,  or  I  would  not 
take  the  liberty  again  of  making  your  ladyship  my  penny-post  If 
she  is  gone,  you  will  throw  my  note  into  the  fire. 

Pray,  Madam,  blow  your  nose  with  a  piece  of  flannel — not  that  I 
heMeve  it  will  do  you  the  least  good — but,  as  all  wise  folks  think  it 
becomes  them  to  recommend  nursing  and  flannelling  the  gout,  imitate 
them ;  and  I  don't  know  any  other  way  of  lapping  it  up,  when  it 
appears  in  the  person  of  a  running  cold.  I  will  make  it  a  vbit  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  shall  hope  to  find  it  tolerably  vented. 

P.  S.  You  must  tell  me  all  the  news  when  I  arrive,  for  I  know 
nothing  of  what  is  passing.  I  have  only  seen  in  the  papers,  that  the 
cock  and  hen  doves®  that  went  to  Paris  not  having  been  able  to  make 
peace,  there  is  a  third  dove^  just  flown  thither  to  help  them. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arliagton  Street,  Thursday,  Nov.  4, 17G9. 

The  events  of  these  last  eight  days  will  make  you  stare.  This  day 
se'nnight  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  came  to  town,  was  flatly  refused  an 
audience,  and  gave  up  his  key.  Yesterday  Lord  Rockingham  re- 
signed, and  your  cousin  Manchester  was  named  to  the  bedchamber. 
The  King  then  in  council  called  for  the  book,  and  dashed  out  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  name.     If  you  like  spirit,  en  viola! 

Do  you  know  I  am  sorry  for  all  this?  You  will  not  suspect  me  of 
tenderness  for  his  grace  of  Devonshire,  nor,  recollecting  bow  the 

■  Frederick  Keppel,  joimeesi  brother  of  George  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  oommanded 
at  taking  the  Havannah,  had  married  Laura,  eldest  daiiffhter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpob. 
^  Lady  Mary  Chabot,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Stafibrd. 
«  The  Duke  and  Docheaa  of  Bedford.  <>  Mr.  Haiu  Stanley. 
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whole  house  of  Cavendish  treated  me  on  my  breach  with  my  uncle, 
will  any  aiTrontSy  that  happen  to  them,  call  forth  my  tears.  But  I 
think  the  act  too  violent  and  too  serious,  and  dipped  in  a  deeper  dye 
than  I  like  in  politics.  Squabbles,  and  speeches,  and  virtue,  and 
prostitution,  amuse  one  sometimes;  less  and  less  indeed  every  day ; 
but  measures,  from  which  you  must  advance  and  cannot  retreat,  is  a 
game  too  deep ;  one  neither  knows  who  may  be  involved,  nor  where 
will  be  the  end.    It  is  not  pleasant.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HiD,  Not.  13, 1763. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  will  easily  guess  that  my  delay  in  answering  your  obliging 
letter,  was  solely  owing  to  my  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  to  you* 
I  waited  lill  I  thought  you  may  be  returned  home.  Thank  you  for 
all  the  trouble  you  have  given,  and  do  give  yourself  for  me;  it  is 
vastly  more  than  I  deserve. 

Duke  Richard's  portrait  I  willingly  wave,  at  least  for  the  present, 
till  one  can  find  out  who  he  is.  1  have  more  curiositv  abwaut  the 
figures  of  Henry  YII.  at  Christ's  College.  I  shall  be  glad  some  time 
or  other  to  visit  them,  to  see  how  far  either  of  them  agree  with  his 
portrait  in  my  picture  of  his  marriage.  St.  Ethelreda  was  mighty 
welcome. 

We  have  had  variety  of  weather  since  1  saw  you,  but  kfear  none 
of  the  patterns  made  your  journey  more  agreeable. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arllnsrton  Street,  Deo.  20, 1762. 

As  I  am  far  from  having  been  better  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  my 
postchaise  points  more  and  more  to  Naples.  Yet  Strawberry,  like 
a  mistress. 

As  oft  as  I  descend  the  hill  of  health, 
Washes  my  hold  away. 

Your  company  would  have  made  me  decide  much  faster,  but  I  see 
I  have  little  hopes  of  that,  nor  can  I  blame  you ;  I  don't  use  so  rough 
a  word  with  regard  to  myself,  but  to  your  pursuing  your  amusement, 
which  I  am  sure  the  journey  would  be.  I  never  doubted  your  kind- 
ness to  me  one  moment;  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  you 
offered,  three  weeks  ago,  to  accompany  me  to  Bath,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  I  do  not  think  my  complaint  very  serious :  for  how  can  it 
be  so,  when  it  has  never  confined  me  a  whole  day?    But  my  mom* 
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iDgs  are  so  bad,  and  I  have  had  so  much  more  pain  this  last  week, 
with  restless  nights,  that  I  am  convinced  it  must  not  be  trifled  with. 
Yet  I  think  Italy  would  be  the  last  thing  I  would  try,  if  it  were  not  to 
avoid  politics:  yet  I  hear  nothing  else.  The  court  and  opposition 
both  grow  more  violent  every  day  from  the  same  cause ;  the  victory 
of  the  former.  Both  sides  torment  me  with  their  affairs,  though  it  is 
so  plain  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about  either.  I  wish  I  were  great 
enough  to  say,  as  a  French  officer  on  the  stage  at  Paris  said  to  the 
pit,  **  Accordez  vous,  canaille  I"  Yet  to  a  man  without  ambition  or 
interestedness,  politicians  are  canaille.  Nothing  appears  to  me  more 
ridiculous  in  my  life  than  my  having  ever  loved  their  squabbles,  and 
that  at  an  age  when  I  loved  better  things  too  I  My  poor  neutrality, 
which  thing  I  signed  with  all  the  world,  subjects  me,  like  other  insig- 
nificant monarchs  on  parallel  occasions,  to  affronts.  On  Thursday  I 
was  summoned  to  Princess  Emily's  loo.  Loo  she  called  it,  politics  it 
was.  The  second  thing  she  said  to  me  was,  "  How  were  you  the 
two  long  days?"  "  Madam,  I  was  only  there  the  first."  "  And  how 
did  you  vote?"  «*  Madam,  I  went  away."  «*  Upon  my  word,  that 
was  carving  well."  Not  a  very  pleasant  apostrophe  to  one  who  cer- 
tainly never  was  a  time-server  I  Well,  we  sat  down.  She  said,  **  I 
hear  Wilkinson  is  turned  out,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Winnington  is  to 
have  his  place;  who  is  he?"  addressing  herself  to  me,  who  sat  over 
against  her.  "  He  is  the  late  Mr.  Winnington's  heir.  Madam."  **  Did 
you  like  that  Winnington?"  **  I  can't  but  say  I  did,  Madam."  She 
shrugged  up  her  shoulders,  and  continued ;  ''  Winnington  originally 
was  a  great  Tory;  what  do  you  think  he  was  when  he  died?'* 
"  Madam,  I  believe  what  all  people  are  in  place."  Pray,  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, do  you  perceive  any  thing  rude  or  offensive  in  this?  Hear 
then :  she  flew  into  the  most  outrageous  passion,  coloured  like 
scarlet,  and  said,  ''  None  of  your  wit ;  1  don't  understand  joking  on 
those  subjects ;  what  do  you  think  your  father  would  have  said  if  he 
had  heard  you  say  so?  He  would  have  murdered  you,  and  you 
would  have  deserved  it."  I  was  quite  confounded  and  amazed ;  it 
was  impossible  to  explain  myself  across  a  loo-table,  as  she  is  so  deaf: 
there  was  no  making  a  reply  to  a  woman  and  a  Princess,  and  parti- 
cularly for  me,  who  have  made  it  a  rule,  when  I  must  converse  with 
royalties,  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  respect,  since  it  is  all  the 
court  they  will  ever  have  from  me.  I  said  to  those  on  each  side  of 
roe,  "What  can  I  do?  I  cannot  explain  myself  now."  Well,  I  held 
my  peace,  and  so  did  she  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  began 
with  me  again,  examined  me  on  the  whole  debate,  and  at  last  asked 
me  directly,  which  I  thought  the  best  speaker,  my  father  or  Mr.  Pitt. 
If  possible,  this  was  more  distressing  than  her  anger.  I  replied,  it 
was  impossible  to  compare  two  men  so  diflferent :  that  I  believed 
my  father  was  more  a  man  of  business  than  Mr.  Pitt.  "  Well,  but 
Mr.  Pitt's  language?"  <* Madam,"  said  I,  "I  have  always  been 
remarkable  for  admiring  Mr.  Pitt's  language."  At  last,  this  unplea- 
sant scene  ended ;  but  as  we  were  going  away,  I  went  close  to  her, 
.  and  said,  "  Madam,  I  must  beg  leave  to  explain  myself;  your  royal 
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highness  has  seemed  to  be  very  angry  with  me^  and  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  mean  to  oflend  you :  ail  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  I  supposed 
Tories  were  Whigs  when  they  got  places !"  "  Oh !"  said  she,  "  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you;  indeed,  I  was  very  angry."  Why  she 
was  angry,  or  what  she  thought  I  meaned,  I  do  not  know  to  this 
moment,  unless  she  supposed  that  I  would  have  hinted  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  opposition  were  not  men  of  consummate  virtue, 
and  had  bst  their  places  out  of  principle.  The  very  reverse  was  at 
that  time  in  my  head ;  for  I  meaned  that  the  Tories  would  be  just  as 
loyal  as  the  Whigs,  when  they  got  any  thing  by  it. 

You  will  laugh  at  my  distresses,  and  in  truth  they  are  little  serious ; 

et  they  almost  put  me  out  of  humour.  If  your  cousin  realizes  his 
fair  words  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  good-humoured  again.  I  am  iK>t 
so  morose  as  to  dislike  my  friends  for  being  in  place ;  indeed,  if  they 
are  in  great  place,  my  friendship  goes  to  sleep  like  a  paroli  at  pharaoh, 
and  does  not  wake  again  till  their  deal  is  over.    Good  night ! 


T 

fa 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec  23, 1762. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  are  always  abundantly  kind  to  me,  and  pass  my  power  of 
thanking  you.  You  do  nothing  but  give  yourself  trouble  and  me 
presents.  My  cousin  Calthorpe  is  a  great  rarity,  and  I  think  I  oucht, 
therefore,  to  return  him  to  you ;  but  that  would  not  be  treating  him 
like  a  relation,  or  you  like  a  friend.  My  ancestor's  epitaph,  too,  was 
very  agreeable  to  me. 

I  have  not  been  at  Strawberry  Hill  thesQ  three  weeks.  My  maid 
is  ill  there,  and  I  have  not  been  well  myself  with  the  same  flying 
gout  in  my  stomach  and  breast,  of  which  you  heard  me  complain  a 
nttle  in  the  sut;nmer.  I  am  much  persuaded  to  go  tp  a  warmer 
climate,  which  often  disperses  these  unsettled  complaints.  I  do  not 
care  for  it,  nor  can  determine  till  I  see  I  grow  worse:  if  I  do  go,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  for  long;  and  you  shall  certainly  hear  asain  before 
I  set  out. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  HUI,  Feb.  28, 1763. 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  seems  to  postpone  your  arrival  rather  than 
advance  it;  yet  Lady  Ailesbury  tells  me  that  to  her  you  talk  of  being 
here  in  ten  days.  I  wish  devoutly  to  see  you,  though  lam  not  de- 
parting myself;  but  I  am  impatient  to  have  your  disagreeable  func- 
tion' at  an  end,  and  to  know  that  you  enjoy  yourself  after  such 

*  The  r&«mb«rkatioQ  of  the  British  troopi  firom  Flanden  after  the  peace. 
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fatigues,  dangers,  and  ill-requited  services.  For  any  public  satisfac- 
tion you  will  receive  in  being  at  home,  you  must  not  expect  much. 
Your  mind  was  not  formed  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  mercenary 
world.  My  prayer  (and  my  belief)  is,  that  you  may  always  prefer 
what  you  always  have  preferred,  your  integrity  to  success.  You 
will  then  laugh,  as  I  do,  at  the  attacks  and  malice  of  faction  or  minis- 
ters. I  taste  of  both ;  but,  as  my  health  is  recovered,  and  my  mind 
does  not  reproach  me,  they  will  perhaps  only  give  me  an  opportunity, 
which  I  should  never  have  sought,  of  proving  that  I  have  some  virtue 
— and  it  will  not  be  proved  in  the  way  they  probably  expect  I  have 
better  evidence  than  by  hanging  out  the  tattered  ensigns  of  patriotism* 
But  this  and  a  thousand  other  things  I  shall  reserve  for  our  meeting. 
Your  brother  has  pressed  me  much  to  go  with  him,  if  he  goes,  to 
Paris.'  I  take  it  very  kindly,  but  have  excused  myself,  though  I  have 
promised  either  to  accompany  him  for  a  short  time  at  first,  or  to  go 
to  him  if  he  should  have  any  particular  occasion  for  me:  but  my 
resolution  against  ever  appearing  in  any  public  light  is  unalterable. 
When  I  wish  to  live  less  and  less  in  the  world  here,  I  cannot  think  of 
mounting  a  new  stage  at  Paris.  At  this  moment  I  am  alone  here, 
while  every  body  is  balloting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  John 
Philips  proposed  a  commission  of  accounts,  ^hich  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  select  committee  of  twenty-one,  eligible  by  ballot.  As 
the  ministry  is  not  predominant  in  the  affections  of  mankind,  some  of 
them  may  find  a  jury  elected  that  will  not  be  quite  so  complaisant  as 
the  House  is  in  general  when  their  voles  are  given  openly.  As  many 
may  be  glad  of  this  opportunity,  I  shun  it ;  for  I  should  scorn  to  do 
any  thing  in  secret,  though  I  have  some  enemies  that  are  not  quite  so 
generous. 

You  say  you  have  seen  the  North  Briton,  in  which  I  make  a  capi- 
tal figure,  Wilkes,  the  author,  I  hear,  says,  that  if  he  had  thought  I 
should  have  taken  it  so  well,  he  would  have  been  damned  before  he 
would  have  written  it — but  I  am  not  sore  where  I  am  not  sore. 

The  theatre  of  Covent-garden  has  suffered  more  by  riots  than  even 
Drury-lane.*  A  footman  of  Lord  Dacre  has  been  hanged  for  murder- 
ing the  butler.  George  Selwyn  had  great  hand  in  bringing  him  to 
confess  it.  That  Selwyn  should  be  a  capital  performer  in  a  scene  of 
that  kind  is  not  extraordinary :  I  tell  it  you  for  the  strange  coolness 
which  the  young  fellow,  who  was  but  nineteen,  expressed :  as  he  was 
writing  his  confession,  "  I  murd — "  he  stopped,  and  asked,  "  How  do 
you  spell  murdered  f^* 

*  An  ambassador. 

^  In  January  there  was  a  riot  at  Drury-lane,  in  consequence  of  the  managrers  refbsing 
admittance  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  a  play  for  half-price ;  when  the  giBaa  lustres 
were  broken  and  thrown  upon  the  stage,  the  benches  torn  up,  and  the  performance  put  a 
stop  to.  The  same  scene  was  threatened  on  the  following  evening,  but  was  prevented 
bjGarrick^B  consenting  to  give  admittance  at  half-price  after  the  third  act,  except  during 
the  firet  winter  a£  a  new  pantomime.  At  Covent-gardeo,  the  redress  demandod  having 
been  acceded  to^  no  disturbance  took  place  on  that  occasion ;  but  a  more  seriocis  riot 
happened  on  the  24th  of  Februarj,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  for  iull  prices  at  the 
opera  of  Artazerzes.  The  mischief  done  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.— E. 
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Mr.  Fox  is  much  better  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter ;  and 
both  his  health  and  power  seem  to  promise  a  bnger  duration  than 
people  expected.  Indeed,  I  think  the  latter  is  so  estabhshed,  that 
Lord  Bute  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  remove  him,  than  he  did  his 
predecessors,  and  may  even  feel  the  effects  of  the  weight  he  has 
made  over  to  him ;  for  it  is  already  obvious  that  Lord  Bute's  lev^  is 
not  the  present  path  to  fortune.  Permanence  is  not  the  complexion 
of  these  times — a  distressful  circumstance  to  the  votaries  of  a  court, 
but  amusing  to  us  spectators.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  March  29, 1763. 

Though  you  are  a  runaway,  a  fugitive,  a  thing  without  friendship 
or  feeling,  though  you  crow  tired  of  your  acquaintance  in  half  the 
time  you  intended,  I  will  not  quite  give  you  up :  I  will  write  to  you 
once  a  quarter,  just  to  keep  up  a  connexion  that  grace  may  catch  at, 
if  it  ever  proposes  to  visit  you.  This  is  my  plan,  for  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  tell  you.  The  ministers  only  cut  one  another's  throats 
instead  of  ours.  They  growl  over  their  prey  like  two  curs  over  a 
bone,  which  neither  can  determine  to  quit ;  and  the  whelps  in  op- 
position are  not  strong  enough  to  beat  either  way,  though  like  the 
species,  they  will  probably  hunt  the  one  that  shall  be  worsted.  The 
saddest  dog  of  all,  Wilkes,  shows  most  spirit.  The  last  North  Briton 
is  a  masterpiece  of  mischief.  He  has  written  a  dedication  too  to  an 
old  play,  the  Fall  of  Mortimer,  that  is  wormwood  ;  and  he  had  the 
impudence  fother  day  to  ask  Dyson  if  he  was  going  to  the  treasury  ; 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  a  friend  of  mine  has  dedicated  a  play  to  Lord 
Bute,  and  it  is  usual  to  give  dedicators  something;  I  wish  you  would 
put  his  lordship  in  mind  of  it"  Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke  are 
reconciled,  and  live  again  together.*  Mr.  Hunter  would  have  taken 
his  daughter  too,  but  upon  condition  she  should  give  back  her  set- 
tlement to  Lord  Pembroke  and  her  child :  she  replied  nobly,  that  she 
did  not  trouble  herself  about  fortune,  and  would  willingly  depend  on 
her  father ;  but  for  her  child,  she  had  nothing  lefl  to  do  but  to  take  care 
of  that,  and  would  not  part  with  it ;  so  she  keeps  both,  and  I  suppose 
will  soon  have  her  lover  again  too,  for  ♦  ♦  *  Toother  sister''  has  been 
sitting  to  Reynolds,  who  by  her  husband's  direction  has  made  a 
speaking  picture.  Lord  Bolingbroke  said  to  him,  "  You  must  give 
the  eyes  something  of  Nelly  O'brien,  or  it  will  not  do."  As  he  has 
given  Nelly  something  of  his  wife's,  it  was  but  fair  to  give  her  some- 
thing of  Nelly's,  and  my  lady  will  not  throw  away  the  present ! 

I  am  going  to  Strawberry  for  a  few  days,  pour  fairs  mes  pdques. 
The  gallery  advances  rapidly.    The  ceiling  is  Harry  the  Seventh's 

*  See  ante,  p.  175.— E. 

b  iftdy  B(dingbroke  and  the  ConnteM  of  Pembroke  were  nitenw — E. 
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chapel  in  proprid  personA ;  (he  canopies  are  all  placed ;  I  think  three 
months  will  quite  complete  it  I  have  bought  at  Lord  Granville^s 
gale  the  original  picture  of  Charles  Brandon  and  his  queen;  and  hare 
to-day  received  from  France  a  copy  of  Madame  Maintenon»  which 
with  my  La  Yaliere,  and  copies  of  Madame  Grammont,  and  of  the 
charming  portrait  of  the  Mazarine  at  the  Duke  of  St  Alban's,  is  to 
accompany  Bianca  Capello  and  Ninon  L'Enclos  in  the  round  tower. 
I  hope  now  there  will  never  be  another  auction,  for  I  have  not  an 
inch  of  space,  or  a  farthing  left.  As  I  have  some  remains  of  paper, 
I  will  fill  it  up  with  a  song  that  I  made  t'other  day  in  the  postchaise, 
after  a  particular  conversation  that  I  had  with  Miss  Pelham  the  night 
before  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's. 

THE  ADVICE. 

I. 
The  busmeM  of  women,  dear  Chloe,  n  pleasure, 
And  by  love  evVy  fkir  one  her  miaates  shoold  measure. 
"  Oh !  for  love  we're  all  read?,"  you  cry. — ^Very  true ; 
Nor  would  I  rob  the  genUe  fond  god  of  his  due. 
Unless  in  the  sentiments  Cupid  has  part, 
And  dips  in  the  amorous  transport  his  dart ; 
Tis  tumult,  disorder,  'tis  loathing*  and  hate ; 
Caprice  gives  it  birth,  and  contempt  is  its  &te. 

IL 

True  passion  insensibly  leads  to  the  joy. 

And  grateful  esteem  bids  its  pleasures  ne'er  doy. 

Yet  here  you  should  stop — ^but  your  whimsical  sex 

Such  romantic  ideas  to  passion  annex. 

That  poor  men,  by  your  visions  and  jealousy  worried. 

To  nymphs  less  ecstatic,  but  kinder,  are  hurried. 

In  your  heart,  I  consent,  let  your  wishes  be  bred ; 

Only  take  care  your  heart  don't  get  into  your  head. 

Adieu,  till  Midsummer-day ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  April  6»  1763. 

You  will  pity  my  distress  when  I  tell  you  that  Lord  Waldegravc 
has  got  the  small-pox,  and  a  bad  sort.  This  day  se'nnight,  in  the 
evening,  I  met  him  at  Arthurs :  he  complained  to  me  of  the  head- 
ache, and  a  sickness  in  the  stomach.  I  said,  *'  My  dear  lord,  why 
don't  you  go  home,  and  take  James's  powder  ?  you  will  be  well  in 
the  morning."  He  thanked  me,  said  he  was  glad  I  had  put  him  in 
mind  of  it,  and  he  would  take  my  advice.  I  sent  in  the  momine; 
my  niece  said  he  had  taken  the  powder,  and  that  James  thought  he 
had  no  fever,  but  that  she  found  him  very  low.  As  he  had  no  fever, 
I  had  no  apprehension.  At  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  I  was  told 
abruptly  at  Arthur's,  that  Lord  Waldegravc  had  the  small-pox*  I 
was  excessively  shocked,  not  knowing  if  the  powder  was  good  or 
bad  for  it.    I  went  instantly  to  the  house ;  at  the  door  I  was  met  by 
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a  servant  of  Lady  Ailesbury,  sent  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Conway  was 
arrived  These  two  opposite  strokes  of  terror  and  joy  overcame  me 
so  much,  that  when  I  got  to  Mr.  Conway's  I  could  not  speak  to  him» 
but  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  next  morning.  Lord  W  aldegrave 
hearing  I  was  there,  desired  to  speak  to  me  alone.  I  should  tell  you, 
that  the  moment  he  knew  it  was  the  small-pox,  he  signed  his  wilL 
This  has  been  the  unvaried  tenor  of  his  behaviour,  doing  just  what 
is  wise  and  necessary,  and  nothing  more.  He  told  me,  he  knew  how 
great  the  chance  was  against  his  livine  through  that  distemper  at  his 
age.  That,  to  be  sure,  he  should  like  to  have  lived  a  few  years 
longer;  but  if  he  did  not,  he  should  submit  patiently.  That  all  he 
desired  was,  that  if  he  should  fail,  we  would  do  our  utmost  to  comfort 
his  wife,  who,  he  feared  was  breeding,  and  who,  he  added,  was  the 
best  woman  in  the  world.  I  told  him  he  could  not  doubt  our  attention 
to  her,  but  that  at  present  all  our  attention  was  fixed  on  him.  That 
the  great  difference  between  having  the  small-pox  young,  or  more 
advanced  in  years,  consisted  in  the  fear  of  the  latter ;  but  that  as  I 
had  so  often  heard  him  say,  and  now  saw,  that  he  had  none  of  those 
fears,  the  danger  of  age  was  considerably  lessened.  Dr.  Wilmot 
says,  that  if  any  thing  saves  him,  it  will  be  his  tranquillity.  To  my 
comfort  1  am  told,  that  James's  powder  has  probably  been  a  material 
ingredient  towards  his  recovery.  In  the  mean  time,  the  universal 
anxiety  about  him  is  incredible.  Dr.  Barnard,  the  master  of  Eton, 
who  is  in  town  for  the  holidays,  says,  that,  from  his  situation,  he  is 
naturally  invited  to  houses  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  and  that  the 
concern  is  general  in  all.  I  cannot  say  so  much  of  mv  lord,  and  not 
do  a  little  justice  to  my  niece  toow  Her  tenderness,  fondness,  attention, 
and  courage  are  surprising.  She  has  no  fears  to  become  her,  nor 
heroism  for  parade.  I  could  not  help  sa}dng  to  her,  *'  There  never 
was  a  nurse  of  your  ase  had  such  attention."  She  replied,  "  There 
never  was  a  nurse  of  my  age  had  such  an  object."  It  is  this  as- 
tonishes one,  to  see  so  much  beauty  sincerely  devoted  to  a  man  so 
unlovely  in  his  person ;  but  if  Adonis  was  sick,  she  could  not  stir 
seldomer  out  of  his  bedchamber.  The  physicians  seem  to  have  little 
hopes,  but,  as  their  arguments  are  not  near  so  strong  as  their  alarms, 
I  own  I  do  not  give  it  up,  and  }wt  I  look  on  it  in  a  very  dangerous 
light 

I  know  nothing  of  news  and  of  the  world,  for  I  go  to  Albemarle- 
Street  early  in  the  morning,  and  don't  come  home  till  late  at  night. 
Young  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  dying  of  a  fever  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,'  whom  I  have  appointed  visiter  of  Strawberry,  is 
gone  down  to  him.  You  will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  expect  to 
find  the  gallery  near  finished.  They  threaten  me  with  three  months 
before  the  gilding  can  be  begun.  Twenty  points  are  at  a  stand  by 
my  present  confinement,  and  I  have  a  melancholy  prospect  of  being 
forced  to  carry  my  niece  thither  the  next  time  I  go.    The  Due  de 

*  Dr.  Charles  Lyttelton,  oonMcmted  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  17G9,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
OihaMiaton,  translated  to  the  see  of  LondoiL— E. 
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Nivernois,  in  return  for  a  set  of  the  Strawberry  editions,  has  sent  me 
four  seasons,  which,  I  conclude,  he  thought  good,  but  they  shall  pass 
their  whole  round  in  London,  for  they  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
being  badly  old  enough  for  Strawberry.  Mr.  Bentley's  epistle  to 
Lord  Melcomb  has  been  published  in  a  magazine.  It  has  less  wit  by 
far  than  I  expected  from  him,  and  to  the  full  as  bad  English.  The 
thoughts  are  old  Strawberry  phrases;  so  are  tioI  the  panegyrics. 
Here  are  six  lines  written  extempore  by  Lady  Temple,  on  Lady 
Mary  Coke,  easy  and  genteel,  and  almost  true : 

She  KMDetimes  laogha,  bat  never  loud; 
She*s  handsome  too,  bnt  somewhat  proud : 
At  court  she  bears  away  the  belle ; 
She  dresses  fine,  and  figures  well : 
With  decency  she's  gay  and  airy ; 
Who  can  this  be  but  Lady  Mary? 

There  has  been  tough  doings  in  Parliament  about  the  tax  on  cider; 
and  in  the  Western  counties  the  discontent  is  so  great,  that  if  Mr. 
Wilkes  will  turn  patriot-hero,  or  patriot-incendiary  in  earnest,  and 
put  himself  at  their  head,  he  may  obtain  a  rope  of  martyrdom  before 
the  summer  is  over.  Adieu  I  I  tell  you  my  sorrows,  because,  if  I 
escape  them,  I  am  sure  nobody  will  rejoice  more. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlingfton  Street,  Friday  night,  late.   [April  8, 1763.] 

Amidst  all  my  own  grief,  and  all  the  distress  which  I  have  this 
moment  left,  I  cannot  forget  you,  who  have  so  long  been  my  steady 
and  invariable  friend.  I  cannot  leave  it  to  newspapers  and  corre- 
spondents to  tell  you  my  loss.  Lord  Waldegrave  died  to-day.  Last 
'night  he  had  some  glimmerings  of  hope.  The  most  desponding  of 
the  faculty  flattered  us  a  little.  He  himself  joked  with  the  physicians, 
and  expressed  himself  in  this  engaging  manner :  asking  what  day  of 
the  week  it  was;  they  told  him  Thursday:  "Sure,"  said  he,  "it  is 
Friday."  "  No,  my  lord,  indeed  it  is  Thursday."  "  Well,"  «tid  he, 
"  see  what  a  rogue  this  distemper  makes  one ;  I  want  to  steal  nothing 
but  a  day."  By  the  help  of  opiates,  with  which,  for  two  or  three 
days,  they  had  numbed  his  sufierings,  he  rested  well.  This  morning 
he  had  no  worse  symptoms.  I  told  Lady  Waldegrave,  that  as  no 
material  alteration  was  expected  before  Sunday,  I  would  go  to  dine 
at  Strawberry,  and  return  in  time  to  meet  the  physicians  in  the  even- 
ing; in  truth,  I  was  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  attendance,  and 
wanted  an  hour  or  two  of  fresh  air.  I  left  her  at  twelve,  and  had 
ordered  dinner  at  three  that  I  might  be  back  early.  I  had  not  risen 
from  table  when  I  received  an  express  from  Lady  Betty  Waldegrave, 
to  tell  me  that  a  sudden  change  had  happened,  that  they  had  given 
him  James's  powder,  but  that  they  feared  it  was  too  late,  and  that 
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he  probably  would  be  dead  beFore  I  cpuld  come  to  my  niece,  for 
whose  sake  she  begged  I  would  return  immediately.  It  was  indeed 
too  late !  too  late  for  every  thing — late  as  it  was  given,  the  powder 
vomited  him  even  in  the  agonies — had  I  had  power  to  direct,  he 
should  never  have  quitted  James ;  but  these  are  vain  regrets !  vain  to 
recollect  how  particularly  kind  he»  who  was  kind  to  every  body,  was 
to  me  I  I  found  Lady  Waldegrave  at  my  brother's ;  she  weeps  with- 
out ceasing,  and  talks  of  his  virtues  and  goodness  to  her  in  a  manner 
that  distracts  one.  My  brother  bears  this  mortification  with  more 
courage  than  I  could  have  expected  from  his  warm  passions :  but 
nothing  struck  me  more  than  to  see  my  rough  savage  Swiss,  Loui8» 
in  tears,  as  he  opened  my  chaise* 

I  have  a  bitter  scene  to  come:  to-morrow  morninc  I  carry  poor 
Lady  Waldegrave  to  Strawberry.  Her  fall  is  greats  from  that  ado- 
ration and  attention  that  he  paid  her,  from  that  splendour  of  fortune, 
so  much  of  which  dies  with  him,  and  from  that  consideration,  which 
rebounded  to  her  from  the  great  deference  which  the  world  had  for 
his  character.  Visions  perhaps.  Yet  who  could  expect  that  they 
would  have  passed  away  even  before  that  fleeting  thing,  her  beauty ! 

If  I  had  time  or  command  enough  of  my  thoughts,  I  could  give 
you  as  long  a  detail  of  as  unexpected  a  revolution  in  the  political 
world.  To-day  has  been  as  fatal  to  a  whole  nation,  I  mean  to  the 
Scotch,  as  to  our  family.  Lord  Bute  resigned  this  morning.  His 
intention  was  not  even  suspected  till  Wednesday,  nor  at  all  known 
a  very  few  days  before.  In  short,  there  is  nothing,  more  or  less,  than 
a  panic ;  a  fortnight's  opposition  has  demolished  that  scandalous  but 
vast  majority,  which  a  fortnight  had  purchased ;  and  in  five  months 
a  plan  of  ateolute  power  has  been  demolished  by  a  panic.  He  pleads 
to  the  world  bad  health ;  to  his  friends,  more  truly,  that  the  nation 
was  set  at  him.  He  pretends  to  intend  retiring  absolutely,  and  giving 
no  umbrage.  In  the  mean  time  he  is  packing  up  a  sort  of  ministerid 
legacy,  which  cannot  hold  even  till  next  session,  and  I  should  think 
would  scarce  take  place  at  all.  George  Grenville  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Charles  Townr 
shend  to  succeed  him ;  and  Lord  Shelburne,  Charles.  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood  to  have  his  barony  of  Despencer  and  the  great  wardrobe, 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Gower,  who  takes  the  privy  seal,  if  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  takes  the  presidentship ;  but  there  are  many  ifs  in  this  ar- 
rangement;  the  principal  tf  is,  if  they  dare  stand  a  tempest  which  has 
so  terrified  the  pilot.  You  ask  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Fox  ?  Not  at 
all  pleased  with  this  sudden  determination,  which  has  blown  up  so 
many  of  his  projects,  and  leil  him  time  to  heat  no  more  furnaces,  he 
goes  to  France  by  the  way  of  the  House  of  Lords,'  but  keeps  his 
place  and  his  tools  till  something  else  happens.  The  confusion  I  sup- 
pose will  be  enormous,  and  the  next  act  of  the  drama  a  quarrel  among 
the  opposition,  who  would  be  all-powerful  if  they  could  do  what  they 
cannot,  hold  together  and  not  quarrel  for  the  plunder.    As  I  shall  be 

•  On  the  16U^  Mr.  Fox  was  create^  Boron  Holland  of  Fozley.— E. 
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at  a  distance  for  some  days,  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  no  more  par- 
ticulars of  this  interlude,  but  you  will  like  a  pun  my  brother  made 
when  he  was  told  of  this  explosion:  «*Then,"  said  he,  "they  must 
turn  the  Jacks  out  of  the  drawing-room  again,  and  again  take  them 
into  the  kitchen."    Adieu !  what  a  world  to  set  one's  heart  on ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  April  14, 1763. 

I  HAVE  received  your  two  letters  together,  and  foresaw  that  your 
friendly  good  heart  would  feel  for  us  just  as  you  do.  The  loss  is 
irreparable,'  and  my  poor  niece  is  sensible  it  is.  She  has  such  a 
veneration  for  her  lord's  memory,  that  if  her  sister  and  I  make  her 
cheerful  for  a  moment,  she  accuses  herself  of  it  the  next  day  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,^  as  if  he  was  her  confessor,  and  that  she  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  She  cried  for  two  days  to  such  a  degree,  thai  if  she 
had  been  a  fountain  it  must  have  stopped.  Till  yesterday  she  scarce 
eat  enough  to  keep  her  alive,  and  looks  accordingly ;  but  at  her  age 
she  must  be  comforted:  her  esteem  will  last,  but  her  spirits  will  re- 
turn in  spite  of  herself.  Her  lord  has  made  her  sole  executrix,  and 
added  what  little  douceurs  he  could  to  her  jointure,  which  is  but  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  the  estate  being  but  three-and-twenty  hun- 
dred. The  little  girls  will  have  about  eight  thousand  pounds  apiece; 
for  the  teller's  place  was  so  great  during  the  war,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  temper  was  a  sluice  of  generosity,  he  had  saved  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  since  his  marriage. 

Her  sisters  have  been  here  with  us  the  whole  time.  Lady  Hunting- 
tower  is  all  mildness  and  tenderness;  and  by  dint  of  attention  I  have 
not  displeased  the  other.  Lord  Huntingtower  has  been  here  once; 
the  Bishop  most  of  the  time :  he  is  very  reasonable  and  good-natured, 
and  has  been  of  great  assistance  and  comfort  to  me  in  this  melan- 
choly office,  which  is  to  last  here  till  Monday  or  Tuesday.  We  have 
got  the  eldest  little  girl  too,  Lady  Laura,  who  is  just  old  enough  to  be 
amusing ;  and  last  night  my  nephew  arrived  here  from  Portugal  It 
was  a  terrible  meeting  at  first;  but  as  he  is  very  soldierly  and  lively, 
he  got  into  spirits,  and  diverted  us  much  with  his  relations  of  the  war 
and  the  country.  He  confirms  all  we  have  heard  of  the  villany,  pol- 
troonery, and  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  of  their  aversion  to 
the  English ;  but  I  could  perceive,  even  through  his  relation,  that  oar 
flippancies  and  contempt  of  them  must  have  given  a  good  deal  of  play 
to  their  antipathy. 

You  are  admirably  kind,  as  you  alwavs  are  in  inviting  me  to 
Great  worth,  and  proposing  Bath ;  but  besides  its  being  impossible  for 

*  In  September  176^  Lady  Walde^nve  became  the  wife  of  his  Royal  Highnew  Wil- 
liam  Henry  I>ake  of  Gloucester ;  by  whom  she  was  moUier  of  Prince  William  and  of  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Gloaoestcr. — E. 

^  Married  to  a  sister  of  Lady  Waldegrave. 
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roe  to  lake  any  journey  just  at  present,  I  am  really  very  well  in 
beallb,  and  the  tranquillity  and  air  of  Strawberry  have  done  much 
good.  The  hurry  of  London,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  just  now, 
will  dissipate  the  gloom  that  this  unhappy  loss  has  occasioned  ;  though 
a  deep  loss  I  shall  always  think  it.  The  time  passes  tolerably  here; 
1  have  my  painters  and  gilders  and  constant  packets  of  news  from 
town,  besides  a  thousand  letters  of  condolence  to  answer ;  for  both 
my  niece  and  I  have  received  innumerable  testimonies  of  the  regard 
that  was  felt  for  Lord  Waldegrave.  I  have  heard  of  but  one  man 
who  ought  to  have  known  his  worth,  that  has  shown  no  concern ;  but 
I  suppose  his  childish  mind  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  loss  of  his 
last  governor.*  I  have  given  up  my  own  room  to  my  niece,  and  have 
taken  myself  to  the  Efolbein  chamber,  where  I  am  retired  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  when  I  choose  it,  and  nearer  to  overlook  my  work- 
men. The  chapel  is  quite  finished  except  the  carpet.  The  sable 
mass  of  the  altar  gives  it  a  very  sober  air;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
solemnity  of  the  painted  windows,  it  had  a  gaudiness  that  was  a  little 
profane. 

I  can  know  no  news  here  but  by  rebound ;  and  yet,  though  they 
are  to  rebound  again  to  you,  they  will  be  as  fresh  as  any  you  can 
have  at  Greatworth.  A  kind  of  administration  is  botched  up  for  the 
present,  and  even  gave  itself  an  air  of  that  fierceness  with  which  the 
winter  sat  out.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  told,  that  his  sons  must  vote 
with  the  court,  or  be  turned  out;  he  replied,  as  he  meant  to  have 
them  in  place,  he  chose  they  should  be  removed  now.  It  looks  ill  for 
the  court  when  he  is  sturdy.  They  wished,  too,  to  have  had  Pitt,  if 
they  could  have  had  him  without  consequences;  but  they  don't  find 
any  recruits  repair  to  their  standard.  They  brag  that  they  should 
have  had  Lord  Waldegrave ;  a  most  notorious  falsehood,  as  he  had 
refused  every  oflTer  they  could  invent  the  day  before  he  was  taken  ill. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  orders  his  servants  to  say,  that  so  far  from 
joining  them,  he  believes  if  Lord  Waldegrave  could  have  been  fore- 
told of  his  death,  he  would  have  preferred  it  to  an  union  with  Bute 
and  Fox.  The  former's  was  a  decisive  panic ;  so  sudden,  that  it  is 
said  Lord  Egremont  was  sent  to  break  his  resolution  of  retiring  to  the 
King.  The  other,  whose  journey  to  France  does  not  indicate  much 
less  apprehension,  affects  to  walk  in  the  streets  at  the  most  public 
hours  to  mark  his  not  trembling.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  chiefs 
have  paid  their  bravoes  magnificently :  no  less  than  fifty-two  thousand 
pounds  a-year  are  granted  in  reversion  I  Young  Martin,*  who  is 
older  than  I  am,  is  named  my  successor;  but  I  intend  he  shall  wait 
some  years :  if  they  had  a  mind  to  serve  me,  they  could  not  have 
selected  a  fitter  tool  to  set  my  character  in  a  fair  light  by  the  com- 
parison. Lord  Bute's  son  has  the  reversion  of  an  auditor  of  the 
imprest ;  this  is  all  he  has  done  ostensibly  for  his  family,  but  the  great 

*  Lord  WaldegniTe  had  been  governor  of  Greor^  the  Third. — £. 

^  Samuel  Martin,  Esq.  member  for  Camelford,  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
sury, named  to  succeed  Walpole  as  usher  of  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer,  comptroller  of 
the  g^reat  roU,  and  keeper  of  the  foreign  receipts^ — £. 
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things  bestowed  on  the  most  insignificant  objects,  make  me  suspect 
some  private  compacts.  Yet  1  may  wrong  him,  but  I  do  not  mean 
it.  Lord  Granby  has  refused  Ireland,  and  the  Northumberlands  are 
to  transport  their  magnificence  thither.'  I  lament  that  you  made  so 
little  of  that  voyage,  but  is  this  the  season  of  unrewarded  merit  ?  One 
should  blush  to  be  preferred  within  the  same  year»  Do  but  think  that 
Calcraft  is  to  be  an  Irish  lord !  Fox's  millions,  or  Calcrafi's  tythes 
of  millions,  cannot  purchase  a  grain  of  your  virtue  or  character. 
Adieu  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlingtoa  Street,  April  22, 1763. 

I  HAVE  two  letters  from  you,  and  shall  take  care  to  execute  the 
commission  in  the  second.     The  first  diverted  me  much. 

I  brought  my  poor  niece  from  Strawberry  on  Monday.  As  execu- 
trix, her  presence  was  quite  necessary,  and  she  has  never  refused  to 
do  any  thing  reasonable  that  has  been  desired  of  her.  But  the  house 
and  the  business  have  shocked  her  terribly;  she  still  eats  nothing, 
sleeps  worse  than  she  did,  and  looks  dreadfully ;  I  begin  to  think  she 
will  miscarry.  She  said  to  me  t'other  day,  **  they  tell  me  that  if  my  lord 
had  lived,  he  might  have  done  great  service  to  his  country  at  this 
juncture,  by  the  respect  all  parties  had  for  him.  This  is  very  fine ; 
but  as  he  did  not  live  to  do  those  services,  it  will  never  be  mentioned 
in  history !"  I  thought  this  solicitude  for  his  honour  charming.  But 
he  will  be  known  by  history ;  he  has  left  a  small  volume  of  Memoirs, 
that  are  a  chef-d'asuwey  He  twice  showed  them  to  me,  but  I  kepi 
his  secret  faithfully;  now  it  is  for  his  glory  to  divtilge  it. 

I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  Dr.  Lewis.  After  an  Irish  voyage  I  do 
not  wonder  you  want  careening.  I  have  often  preached  to  you — 
nay,  and  lived  to  you  too ;  but  my  sermons  were  flung  away  and  my 
example. 

This  ridiculous  administration  is  patched  up  for  the  present ;  the 
detail  is  delightful,  but  that  I  shall  reserve  for  Strawberry-tide.  Lord 
Bath  has  complained  to  Fanshaw  of  Lord  PulteneyV  eJttravagance, 
and  added,  **  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  spent  my  whole  estate." 
This  almost  comes  up  to  Sir  Robert  Brown,  who,  when  his  eldest 
daughter  was  given  over,  but  still  alive,  on  that  uncertainty  sent  for 
an  undertaker,  and  bargained  for  her  funeral  in  hopes  of  having  it 
cheaper,  as  it  was  possible  she  might  recover.  Lord  Bath  has  pur- 
chased the  Hatton  vault  in  Westminster-abbey,  squeezed  his  wife, 

*  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  jrazetted  on  the  20th  of  April  lard-lieateDant  of 
Ireland,  and  on  the  14th  of  May  the  Marqais  of  Granby  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ordnance. — E. 

^  The  *'  Memoirs,  from  1754  to  1758,  by  James  Earl  Walde^^ve,**  which  were  poK 
lished  in  1821,  in  a  small  qoarto  volume. — E. 

*^  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Bath.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  and  member  for  Wot- 
minster.    He  died  on  the  16th  of  February.— £. 
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soDt  and  daughter  into  it,  reserved  room  for  himself,  and  has  set  the 
rest  to  sale.    Come ;  all  this  is  not  far  short  of  Sir  Robert  Brown. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  new  Lord  Holland  has  not  taken  the 
least  friendly,  or  even  formal  notice  of  me,  on  Lord  Waldegrave*s 
death.  It  dispenses  me  from  the  least  farther  connexion  with  him, 
and  saves  explanations,  which  always  entertain  the  world  more  than 
satisfy. 

Dr.  Cumberland  is  an  Irish  bishop ;  I  hope  before  the  summer  is 
over  that  some  beam  from  your  cousin's  portion  of  the  triumvirate 
may  light  on  poor  Bentley.  If  he  wishes  it  till  next  winter,  he  will 
be  forced  to  try  still  new  sunshine.  I  have  taken  Mrs.  Pritchard's 
house  for  Lady  Waldegrave ;  I  offered  her  to  live  with  me  at  Straw- 
berry, but  with  her  usual  good  sense  she  declined  it,  as  she  thought 
the  children  would  be  troublesome. 

Charles  Townshend*s  episode  in  this  revolution  passes  belief,  though 
he  does  not  tell  it  himself.  If  I  had  a  son  born,  and  an  old  fairy  were 
to  appear  and  offer  to  endow  him  with  her  choicest  gifts,  I  should 
cry  out,  "  Powerful  Groody,  give  him  any  thing  but  parts  !*"    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  HU],  May  1, 1763. 

I  FSBL  happy  at  hearing  your  happiness ;  but,  my  dear  Harry,  your 
virion  ^s  mucn  indebted  to  your  long  absence,  which 

Makes  Ueak  rocks  and  barren  moantains  smile. 

I  mean  no  offence  to  Park-place,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  weather 
makes  me  wonder  how  you  can  find  the  country  tolerable  now.  This 
is  a  May-day  for  the  latitude  of  Siberia !  The  milkmaids  should  be 
wrapped  in  the  motherly  comforts  of  a  swanskin  petticoat  In  short, 
such  hard  words  have  passed  between  me  and  the  north  wind  to-day, 
that,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  I  was  very  near  abusing 
it  for  coming  from  Scotland,  and  to  imputing  it  to  Lord  Bute.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  not  have  written  a  North  Briton  s^ainst  it,  if 
the  printers  were  not  all  sent  to  Newgate,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  to  the 
Tower — ay,  to  the  Tower,  tout  de  hon}  The  new  ministry  are  trying 
to  make  up  for  their  ridiculous  insignificance  by  a  coup  (Teclat  As  I 
came  hither  yesterday,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  particulars  I  have 
heard  are  genuine — but  in  the  Tower  he  certainly  is,  taken  up  by  Lord 

"  Lord  Barrington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  19th  of  April,  says,— "Charles 
Townshend  accepted  the  admiralty  on  Thursday,  and  went  to  kiss  hands  the  next  day ; 
Irat  he  hroa2[ht  Peter  Burrell  with  him  to  court,  and  insisted  he  likewise  should  be  one  of 
the  board.  JBein^  told  that  Lords  Howe  and  Digby  were  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats  at  the 
admiralty,  he  declined  accepting  the  office  destined  for  him,  and  the  next  day  received  a 
dismission  from  the  King's  service."— £. 

**  For  his  strictures  in  the  North  BriUm,  No.  45,  on  the  King's  speech  at  the  close  of 
the  session^ — E. 
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Halifax's  warrant  for  treason ;  vide  the  North  Briton  of  Saturday 
was  se'nnight.  It  is  said  he  refused  to  obey  the  warrant,  of  which  he 
asked  and  got  a  copy  from  the  two  messengers,  telling  them  he  did 
not  mean  to  make  his  escape,  but  sending  to  demand  his  habeas  cor- 
pus, which  was  refused.  He  then  went  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  thence 
to  the  Tower ;  declaring  they  should  get  nothing  out  of  him  but  what 
they  knew.  All  his  papers  have  been  seized.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  I  am  told,  finds  great  fault  with  the  wording  of  the  warrant 

I  don't  know  how  to  execute  your  commission  for  books  of  archi- 
tecture, nor  care  to  put  you  to  expense,  which  I  know  will  not  answer. 
I  have  been  consulting  my  neighbour  young  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,'  my 
present  architect :  we  have  all  books  of  that  sort  here,  but  cannot 
think  of  one  which  will  help  you  to  a  cottage  or  a  green-house.  For 
the  former  you  should  send  me  your  idea,  your  dimensions ;  for  the 
latter,  don't  you  rebuild  your  old  one,  though  in  another  place  ?  A 
pretty  greenhouse  I  never  saw ;  nor  without  immoderate  expense  can 
it  well  be  an  agreeable  object.  Mr.  Pitt  thinks  a  mere  portico  without 
a  pediment,  and  windows  removable  in  summer,  would  be  the  best 

Elan  you  could  have.  If  so,  don't  you  remember  something  of  that 
ind,  which  you  liked  at  Sir  Charles  Cotterel's  at  RoushamT  But  a 
fine  green-house  must  be  on  a  more  exalted  plan.  In  short,  you  must 
be  more  particular,  before  I  can  be  at  all  so. 

I  called  at  Hammersmith  yesterday  about  Lady  Ailesbury's  tubs; 
one  of  them  is  nearly  finished,  but  they  will  not  both  be  completed 
these  ten  days.  Shall  they  be  sent  to  you  by  water?  Good  night  to 
her  ladyship  and  you,  and  the  infanta,^  whose  progress  in  waxen  sta- 
tuary I  hope  advances  so  fast,  that  by  next  winter  she  may  rival  Rack- 
strow's  old  man.  Do  you  know  that,  though  apprised  of  what  I  was 
going  to  see,  it  deceived  me,  and  made  such  impression  on  my  mind, 
that,  thinking  on  it  as  I  came  home  in  my  chariot,  and  seeing  a  woman 
steadfastly  at  work  in  a  window  in  Pall-mall,  it  made  me  start  to  see 
her  move.     Adieu! 

Arlington  Street,  Mondaj  nigfat 

The  mighty  commitment  set  out  with  a  blunder;  the  warrant 
directed  the  printer,  and  all  concerned  (unnamed)  to  be  taken  up. 
Consequently  Wilkes  had  his  habeas  corpus  of  course,  and  was  com- 
mitted again ;  moved  for  another  in  the  common  pleas,  and  is  to  ap- 
pear there  to-morrow  morning.  Lord  Temple  being,  by  another  strain 
of  power  refused  admittance  to  him,  said,  **  I  thought  this  was  the 
Tower,  but  find  it  the  Bastille."  They  found  among  Wilkes's  papers 
an  unpublished  North  Briton,  designed  for  last  Saturday.  It  contains 
advice  to  the  King  not  to  go  to  St.  Paul's  on  the  thanksgiving,  but  to 
have  a  snug  one  in  his  own  chapel ;  and  to  let  Lord  George  Sackville 
carry  the  sword.  There  was  a  dialogue  in  it  too  between  Fox  and 
Calcrafl :  the  former  says  to  the  latter,  "  I  did  not  think  you  would 
have  served  me  so.  Jemmy  Twitcher." 

*  Afterwards  created  Lord  Camelford.  ^  Anne  Seymour  Ckuwaj. 
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TO  SIR  DAVm  DALRYMPLB.* 

Stiawberry  Hiil,  May  3, 1763. 
Sir, 

I  FORBORE  to  answer  your  letter  for  a  few  days,  till  I  knew  whether 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  vou  satisfaction.  Upon  inquiry,  and 
having  conversed  with  some  who  could  inform  me,  1  find  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  so  peremptory  an  order  for  dismissing  fictitious 
invalids  (as  I  think  they  may  properly  be  called),  as  you  seem  to  think 
the  stale  of  the  case  requires ;  by  any  interposition  of  mine,  quite 
impossible.  Very  difficult  I  am  told  it  would  be  to  get  them  dismissed 
from  our  hospitals  when  once  admitted,  and  subject  to  a  clamour  which, 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  government,  nobody  would  care  to  risk. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  could  not  be  done  by  any  single  authority.  The 
power  of  admission,  and  consequently  of  dismission,  does  not  depend 
on  the  minister,  but  on  the  board  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  hospital, 
at  which  board  preside  the  paymaster,  secretary  at  war,  governor,  &c. ; 
if  I  am  not  quite  exact,  I  know  it  is  so  in  general.  I  am  advised  to  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  if  upon  examination  it  should  be  thought  right  to  take  the 
step  you  counsel,  still  it  could  not  be  done  without  previous  and  delibe- 
rate discussion.  As  I  should  grudge  no  trouble,  and  am  very  desirous 
of  executing  any  commission,  Sir,  you  will  honour  me  with,  if  you  will 
draw  up  a  memorial  in  form,  stating  the  abuses  which  have  come  tp 

Jour  knowledge,  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  the  community 
y  more  rigorous  examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  the 
uses  to  which  the  overflowings  of  the  military  might  be  put,  I  will 
engage  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grenville,  the  present  head  of 
the  treasury,  and  to  employ  all  the  little  credit  he  is  so  good  to  let  me 
have  with  him,  in  backing  your  request.  I  can  answer  for  one  thipg 
and  no  more,  that  as  long  as  he  sits  at  that  board,  which  probably 
will  not  be  long,  he  will  give  all  due  attention  to  any  scheme  of  na- 
tional utility. 

It  is  seldom.  Sir,  that  political  revolutions  bring  any  man  upon  the 
stage,  with  whom  I  have  much  connexion.  The  great  actors  ar^ 
not  the  class  whom  I  much  cultivate ;  consequently  I  am  neither  elated 
with  hopes  on  their  advancement,  nor  mortified  nor  rejoiced  at  their 
fall.  As  the  scene  has  shifted  often  of  late,  and  is  far  from  promising 
duration  at  present,  one  must,  if  one  lives  in  the  great  world,  have 
now  and  then  an  acquaintance  concerned  in  the  drama.  Whenever 
I  happen  to  have  one,  I  hope  I  am  ready  and  glad  to  make  use  of 
such  (however  unsubstantial)  interest  to  do  good  or  to  oblige ;  and 
this  being  the  case  at  present,  and  truly  I  cannot  c^ll  Mr.  Grenville 
much  more  than  an  acquaintance,  I  shall  be  happy.  Sir,  if  lean  con- 
tribute to  your  views,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  are  those  of  a 
benevolent  man  and  good  citizen;  but  I  advertise  you  truly,  that  my 
interest  depends  more  on  Mr.  Grenville's  goodness  and  civility,  than 

*  Now  fint  ooUecCed. 
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on  any  great  connexion  between  us,  and  still  less  on  any  political 
connexion.  I  think  he  would  like  to  do  public  good,  J  know  I  should 
like  to  contribute  to  it — but  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  this  channel,  I  ap- 
prehend there  is  not  much  time  to  be  lost — you  see,  Sir,  what  I  think 
of  the  permanence  of  the  present  system !  Your  ideas,  Sir,  on  the 
hard  fate  of  our  brave  soldiers  concur  with  mine;  I  lamented  their 
sufferings,  and  have  tried  in  vain  to  suggest  some  little  plans  for  their 
relief.  I  only  mention  this,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  indifferent 
to  the  subject,  nor  undertake  your  commission  from  mere  complai- 
sance. You  understand  the  matter  better  than  I  do,  but  you  cannot 
engage  in  it  with  more  zeal.  Methodize,  if  you  please,  your  plan,  and 
communicate  it  to  me,  and  it  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  solicitation. 
We  swarm  with  highwaymen,  who  have  been  heroes.  We  owe  our 
safety  to  them,  consequently  we  owe  a  return  of  preservation  to  them, 
if  we  can  find  out  methods  of  employing  them  honestly.  Extend  your 
views,  Sir,  for  them,  and  let  me  be  sokcitor  to  the  cause. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  Maj  6,  very  late,  1763. 

The  complexion  of  the  times  is  a  little  altered  since  the  beginning 
of  this  last  winter.  Prerogative,  that  gave  itself  such  airs  in  Novem- 
ber, and  would  speak  to  nothing  but  a  Tory,  has  had  a  rap  this  morn- 
ing that  will  do  it  some  good,  unless  it  is  weak  enough  to  do  itself 
more  harm.  The  judges  of  the  common^pleas  have  unanimously  dis- 
missed Wilkes  from  his  imprisonment,'  as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  bis 
offence  not  being  a  breach  of  peace,  only  tending  to  it.  The  people 
are  in  transports ;  and  it  will  require  all  the  vanity  and  confidence  of 
those  able  ministers,  Lord  Sandwich  and  Mr.  C  *  *  *,  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  court. 

I  must  change  this  tone,  to  tell  you  of  the  most  dismal  calamity 
that  ever  happened.  Lady'  Molesworth's  house,  in  Upper  Brook- 
street  was  burned  to  the  ground  between  four  and  five  ttiis  morning. 
She  herself,  two  of  her  daughters,  her  brother,''  and  six  servants  pe- 
rished. Two  other  of  the  young  ladies  jumped  out  of  the  two  pair  of 
stairs  and  garret  windows :  one  broke  her  thigh,  the  other  (the  eldest 
of  all)  broke  hers  too,  and  has  had  it  cut  off.  The  fifth  daughter  is 
much  burnt.  The  French  governess  leaped  from  the  garret,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.    Dr.  Molesworth  and  his  wife,  who  were  there  on 

*  Wilkes  was  dischareed  on  the  Gth  of  May,  by  Lord  Chief  Jostioe  Pratt,  who  dedded 
that  he  was  entiUed  to  plead  his  priTile|;e  as  a  member  of  parliament;  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accosed,  namely,  a  Kbel,  being  m  the  eyes  of  the  law  only  a  high  misdemeanour, 
whereas  the  only  three  cases  which  could  affect  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament 
were  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace — .£. 

^  Captain  Usher.  Lady  Molesworth  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Usher,  arcbdeaooii 
of  Clonfret,  and  second  wife  of  Richard  third  Viscoont  Molesworth,  who  was  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  and  saved  his  graoe*s  life  in 
that  engagement— £. 
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a  visit,  escaped ;  the  wife  by  jumping  from  the  two  pair  of  stairs, 
and  saving  herself  by  a  rail;  he  by  hanging  by  his  hands,  till  a 
second  ladder  was  brought,  after  a  first  had  proved  too  short.  No- 
body knows  how  or  where  the  fire  began ;  the  catastrophe  is  shock- 
ing beyond  what  one  ever  heard :  and  poor  Lady  Molesworth  whose 
character  and  conduct  were  the  most  amiable  in  the  world,  is  uni- 
versally lamented.  Your  good  hearts  will  feel  this  in  the  most  lively 
manner.* 

I  go  early  to  Strawberry  to-morrow,  giving  up  the  new  Opera, 
Madame  de  Boufflers,  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  all  the  present  topics. 
Wilkes,  whose  case  has  taken  its  place  by  the  side'  of  the  seven 
bishops,  calls  himself  the  eighth — not  quite  improperly,  when  one 
remembers  that  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  who  swore  like  a  trooper, 
was  one  of  those  confessors. 

There  is  a  good  letter  in  the  Gazetteer  on  the  other  side,  pretending 
to  be  written  by  Lord  Temple,  and  advising  Wilkes  to  cut  his  throat, 
like  Lord  E  ♦  *  *,  as  it  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  their  cause. 
There  are  published,  too,  three  volumes  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley's 
letters,  which  I  believe  are  genuine,  and  are  not  unentertaining.  But 
have  you  re^d  Tom  Hervey's  letter  to  the  late  King?  That  beats 
every  thing  for  madness,  horrid  indecency,  and  folly,  and  yet  has 
some  charming  and  striking  passages. 

I  have  advised  Mrs.  Harris  to  inform  against  Jack,  as  writing  in 
the  North  Briton  ;  he  will  then  be  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  may  be 
shown  for  old  Nero.*»    Adieu  ! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  May  16, 1763. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  PROMISED  you  should  hear  from  me  if  I  did  not  go  abroad,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  know  that  I  am  much 
better  in  health  than  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  My  jour- 
ney is  quite  laid  aside,  at  least  for  this  year;  though  as  Lord  Hert- 
ford goes  ambassador  to  Paris,  I  propose  to  make  him  a  visit  there 
next  spring. 

As  I  shall  be  a  good  deal  here  this  summer,  I  hope  you  did  not 
take  a  surfeit  of  Strawberry  Hill,  but  will  bestow  a  visit  on  it  while 
its  beauty  lasts;  the  gallery  advances  fast  now,  and  I  think  in  a  few 
weeks  will  make  a  figure  worth  your  looking  at. 

*  The  King  upon  hearing  of  this  calamity,  immediately  sent  the  youn^  ladies  a  hand, 
acme  present ;  ordered  a  house  to  be  taken  and  furnished  for  them  at  his  expense ;  and 
not  only  continued  the  pension  settled  on  the  mother,  but  ordered  it  to  be  increased  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

^  An  old  lion  there,  so  called. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawbeny  HUl,  Maj  17, 1763. 

"  On  vient  de  nous  donner  une  tr^s  jolie  fete  au  chateau  de  Stra- 
berri :  tout  etoit  tapiss^  de  narcisses,  de  tulipes,  et  de  lilacs ;  des  con 
de  chasse,  des  clarionettes;  des  petits  vers  galants  fails  par  des  £^68, 
et  qui  se  trouvoient  sous  la  presse ;  des  fruits  a  la  glace,  du  th^,  du 
cafi¥.,  des  biscuits,  et  force  hot-rolls.*' — This  is  not  the  beginning  of  a 
letter  to  you,  but  of  one  that  I  might  suppose  sets  out  to-night  for 
Paris,  or  rather,  ^hich  I  do  not  suppose  will  set  out  thither :  for 
though  the  narrative  is  circumstantially  true,  I  don't  believe  the 
actors  were  pleased  enough  with  the  scene,  to  .give  so  favourable 
an  account  of  it. 

The  French  do  not  come  hither  to  see.  A  PAnglaise  happened  to 
be  the  word  in  fashion ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  fashionable 
people  have  been  the  dupes  of  it.  I  take  for  granted  that  their  next 
mode  will  be  H  Flroquaue,  that  they  may  be  under  no  obligation  of 
realizing  their  pretensions.  Madame  de  Boufflers'  I  think  will  die  a 
martyr  to  a  taste,  which  she  fancied  she  had,  and  finds  she  has  not 
Never  having  stirred  ten  miles  from  Paris,  and  having  only  rolled 
in  an  easy  coach  from  one  hotel  to  another  on  a  gliding  pavement, 
she  is  already  worn  out  with  being  hurried  form  morning  till  night 
from  one  sight  to  another.  She  rises  every  morning  so  fatigued 
with  the  toils  of  the  preceding  day,  that  she  has  not  strength,  if  she 
had  inclination,  to  observe  the  least,  or  the  finest  thing  she  sees  1  She 
came  hither  to-day  to  a  great  breakfast  I  made  for  her,  with  her  eyes 
a  foot  deep  in  her  head,  her  hands  dangling,  and  scarce  able  to 
support  her  knitting-bag.  She  had  been  yesterday  to  see  a  ship 
launched,  and  went  from  Greenwich  by  water  to  Ranelagh.  Ma- 
dame Dusson,  who  is  Dutch-built,  and  whose  muscles  are  pleasure- 
proof,  came  with  her ;  there  were  besides.  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord 
and  Lady  Holderness,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Grafton,  Lord  Hert- 
ford, Lord  Villiers,  Offley,  Messieurs  de  Fleury,  D'Eon,*  et  Duclos. 

^  La  Comtesse  de  Boafflers,  a  lady  of  some  literary  pretenaioni,  and  celebrated  as  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  de  (5onti,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  united  bv  a 
muriage  de  la  main  gauche.  Daring  her  stay  in  England  she  paid  a  viait  to  Dr.  Jofan^ 
son,  of  which  Mr.  Beauclerk  gave  the  following  account  to  Boswell : — **  When  Madame 
de  BoufHers  was  first  in  Engknd,  she  was  desirous  to  see  Johnson ;  I  accordingly  west 
with  her  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  was  entertained  with  his  conversatin 
for  some  time.  When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him,  and  were  got  into  Inner. 
Temple-lane,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  voice  like  thunder.  This  was  occasioned  by 
Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  npon  a  little  reflection,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought 
to  have  done  Uie  honours  of  his  literary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and,  eager 
to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  hurrying  down  the  staircase  in  violent  agitation. 
He  overtook  us  before  we  reached  the  Temple  gate,  and  brushing  in  between  me  and 
Madame  de  Boufflers,  seized  her  hand  and  conducted  her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a 
rusty-brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig 
sticking  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches 
hanging  loose.  A  considerable  crowd  of  people  gathered  round,  and  were  not  a  Uttk 
struck  by  this  singular  appearance." — E. 

^  The  Chevalier  D*Eon,  secretaiy  to  the  Duke  de  Nivemois,  the  French  ambassador, 
and,  upon  the  Duke*e  return  to  France,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary.    On  the 
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The  latter  is  author  of  the  Life  of  Louis  Onze ;'  dresses  like  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  which  I  suppose  is  the  livery  of  a  belespritf  and  is  much 
more  impetuous  than  agreeable.  We  breakfasted  in  the  great  par- 
lour, and  I  had  filled  the  hall  and  large  cloister  by  turns  with  French 
horns  and  clarionettes.  As  the  French  ladies  had  never  seen  a  print- 
ing-house,  I  carried  them  into  mine ;  they  found  something  ready  set, 
and  desiring  to  see  what  it  was,  it  proved  as  follows : — 

The  Press  speaks — 

For  Madame  di  BouxPLcai. 

The  moefbl  ikir,  who  loves  to  know, 
Nor  dreads  the  aorth's  inclement  snow : 
Who  bids  her  polishM  accent  wear 
The  British  diction's  harsher  air ; 
Shall  read  her  praise  in  every  clime 
Where  typee  can  speak  or  poets  rhyme. 

For  MADAn  Dusson. 

Feign  not  an  ignorance  of  what  I  speak  ; 
Tou  could  not  miss  my  meaning  were  it  Greek  t 
Tis  the  same  language  Belgium  utter'd  firvt, 
The  same  which  firom  admiring  Gallia  burst 
True  sentiment  a  like  expression  pours ; 
Each  country  says  the  same  to  eyes  like  yours. 

Yoo  will  comprehend  that  the  first  speaks  Endish,  and  that  the 
second  does  not;  that  the  second  is  handsome,  and  the  first  not;  and 
that  the  second  was  bom  in  Holland.  This  little  gentilesse  pleased, 
and  atoned  for  the  popery  of  my  house,  which  was  not  serious 
enough  for  Madame  de  Boufflers,  who  is  Montmorency,  et  du  sang  du 
premier  Chritien;  and  too  serious  for  Madame  Dusson,  who  is  a  Dutch 
Calvinist  The  latter's  husband  was  not  here,  nor  Drumgold,^  who 
have  both  got  fevers,  nor  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  who  dined  at  Clare- 
mont.  The  gallery  is  not  advanced  enough  to  give  them  any  idea 
at  all,  as  they  are  not  apt  to  go  out  of  their  way  for  one ;  but  the 
cabinet,  and  the  glory  of  yellow  glass  at  top,  which  had  a  charming 
sun  for  a  foil,  did  surmount  their  indifference,  especially  as  they  were 
animated  by  the  Duchess  of  GraAon,  who  had  never  happened  to  be 
here  before,  and  who  perfectly  entered  into  the  air  of  enchantment 
and  fairy  ism,  which  is  the  tone  of  the  place,  and  was  peculiarly  so  to- 

Comte  de  Goerchy  being  some  time  afterwards  nominated  ambassador,  the  Chevalier  was 
ordered  to  resume  his  secretaryship ;  at  which  he  was  so  much  mortified  that  he  libelled 
the  Comte,  for  which  he  was  indicted  and  found  guilty  in  the  court  of  king*s  bench,  in 
July  1764.  For  a  further  account  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  see  post,  letter  to 
Lord  Hertford,  of  the  25th  of  November.— E. 

*  Dudoa^s  History  of  Louis  XI.  appeared  in  1743.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
ingenious  novels,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy.  After  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1773,  his  "Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XY.  appeared.  Rousseau  describes  him  as  a  man  **  droit  et  adroit ;"  and  D^Alem- 
bert  said  of  him,  **  De  tons  lee  hcmimes  que  je  connais,  c*est  lui  qui  a  le  plus  d*esprit  dans 
im  temps  donne.'*— E. 

^  Semtary  to  the  Due  de  Nivernois. 
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day — n^propoSf  when  do  you  design  to  come  hither?  Let  nne  know, 
that  I  may  have  no  measures  to  interfere  with  receiving  you  and  your 
grandsons. 

Before  Lord  Bute  ran  away,  he  made  Mr.  Bentley  a  commissioner 
of  the  lottery;  I  don't  know  whether  a  single  or  double  one:  the 
latter,  which  1  hope  it  is,  is  two  hundred  a-year. 

Thursday,  19tli. 
I  AM  ashamed  of  myself  to  have  nothing  but  a  journal  of  pleasures 
to  send  you ;  I  never  passed  a  more  agreeable  day  than  yesterday. 
Miss  Peiham  gave  the  French  an  entertainment  at  Esher ;  but  they 
have  been  so  feasted  and  amused,  that  none  of  them  were  well 
enough,  or  reposed  enough,  to  come,  but  Nivernois  and  Madame 
Dusson.  The  rest  of  the  company  were,  the  Graftons,  Lady  Rock- 
ingham, Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke,  Lord  and  Lady  Holderness» 
Lord  Villiers,  Count  Woronzow  the  Russian  minister,  Lady  Sondes, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Mary  Peiham,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  and 
Mr.  Shelley.  The  day  was  delightful,  the  scene  transporting;  the 
trees,  lawns,  concaves,  all  in  the  perfection  in  which  the  ghost  of  Kent 
would  joy  to  see  them.  At  twelve  we  made  the  tour  of  the  farm  in 
eight  chaises  and  calashes,  horsemen,  and  footmen,  setting  out  like  a 
picture  of  Wouverman's.  My  lot  fell  in  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,* 
which  I  could  have  excused,  as  she  was  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  the 
day,  romantic,  but  political.  We  had  a  magnificent  dinner,'cloaked 
in  the  modesty  of  earthenware;  French  horns  and  hautboys  on  the 
lawn.  We  walked  to  the  Belvidere  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  a 
theatrical  storm  only  served  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
a  rainbow  on  a  dark  cloud  falling  precisely  behind  the  tower  of  a 
neighbouring  church,  between  another  tower  and  the  building  at 
Claremont.  Monsieur  de  Nivernois,  who  had  been  absorbed  all  day, 
and  lagging  behind,  translating  my  verses,  was  delivered  of  his  version, 
and  of  some  more  lines  which  he  wrote  on  Miss  Peiham  in  the  Bel- 
videre, while  we  drank  tea  and  coffee.  From  thence  we  passed  into 
the  wood,  and  the  ladies  formed  a  circle  on  chairs  before  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  which  was  overhung  to  a  vast  height  with  the  woodbines, 
lilacs,  and  liburnums,  and  dignified  by  the  tall  shapely  cypresses.  On 
the  descent  of  the  hill  were  placed  the  French  horns;  the  abigails, 
servants,  and  neighbours  wandering  below  the  river;  in  short,  it  was 
Parnassus,  as  Watteau  would  have  painted  it.  Here  we  had  a  rural 
syllabub,  and  part  of  the  company  returned  to  town;  but  were 
replaced  by  Giardini  and  Onofrio,  who  with  Nivernois  on  the  violin, 
and  Lord  Pembroke  on  the  base,  accompanied  Miss  Peiham,  Lady 
Rockingham,  and  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  who  sang.  This  little 
concert  lasted  till  past  ten:  then  there  were  minuets,  and  as  w^e  had 
seven  couple  left,  it  concluded  with  a  country  dance.  I  blush  again, 
for  I  danced,  but  was  kept  in  countenance  by  Nivernois,  who  has  one 

*  Sister  of  Lord  Cbatham,  whom  she  atrikingly  resembled  in  features  as  well  as  in 
talent.  She  was  remarkable,  even  to  old  age,  for  decision  of  character  and  aprightliness 
of  conversation.    She  died  in  1780. — E. 
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wrinkle  more  than  I  have.  A  quarter  after  twelve  they  sat  down  to 
supper,  and  I  came  home  by  a  charming  moonlight.  I  am  going  to 
dine  in  town,  and  to  a  great  ball  with  fireworks  at  Miss  Chudleigh'«, 
but  I  return  hither  on  Sunday,  to  bid  adieu  to  this  abominable  Arcadian 
life;  for  really  when  one  is  not  young,  one  ought  to  do  nothing  but 
^ennuyer;  I  will  try,  but  I  always  go  about  it  awkwardly.  Adieu ! 
P.  &  I  enclose  a  copy  of  both  the  English  and  French  verses. 

A  Madams  di  Bovtwvulm, 

Bonfflers,  qu'embelliMent  let  graces, 

Et  qui  plairot  wans  le  youloir, 

EUe  k  qai  ramour  du  s^yoir 

Fit  brayer  le  Nord  et'lee  glaoei; 

Boufflen  le  plait  en  nos  Yetg&n^ 

£t  Teut  ^  nos  aons  strangers 

Plier  ea  yoiz  enchanteresse. 

R^pMona  eon  nom  mille  foia, 

Sur  toda  lea  ooeun  Boufflen  aura  des  droits, 

Par  tout  oh  la  rime  et  la  Preeie ' 

A  Pamoor  prdteront  leur  voiz. 

A  Maiiamx  D^asmr. 

Ne  fbignez  point,  Iria,  de  ne  pas  nooa  entendre ; 
Ce  qae  voos  inspires,  en  Grec  doit  se  compreBche. 

On  Tons  Ta  dit  d'abord  en  Hollandoii, 

Et  dans  on  langage  plus  tendre 

Paris  Tons  Pa  repet6  mille  fois. 

Cest  de  nos  ocbuts  Pezpression  sincere; 
En  tout  climat,  Iris,  k  tovte  heure,  en  tons  lieox. 

Par  tout  od  brilleront  tos  yeuz, 
VoQs  apprendrez  combien  ils  sgavent  plaire. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  May  91, 1763. 

You  have  now  seen  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Boufflers.  I  dare 
say  you  could  in  that  short  time  perceive  that  she  is  agreeable,  but  I 
dare  say  too  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  vivacity  is  by  no  means 
the  portage  of  the  French — bating  the  eUmrdme  of  the  mousquel aires 
and  of  a  high-dried  petil-mattre  or  two,  they  appear  to  me  more  lifeless 
than  Germans.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  they  came  by  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lively  people.  Charles  Townshend  has  more  sal  volatile  in 
him  than  the  whole  nation.  Their  King  is  taciturnity  itself,  Mirepoix 
was  a  walking  mummy,  Nivernois  has  about  as  much  life  as  a  sick 
favourite  child,  and  M.  Dusson  is  a  good-humoured  country  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  drunk  the  day  beiore,  and  is  upon  his  good  beha- 
viour. If  I  have  the  gout  next  year,  and  am  thoroughly  humbled  by 
it  again,  I  will  go  to  raris,  that  I  may  be  upon  a  level  with  them  :  at 
present,  I  am  trop  fou  to  keep  them  company.  Mind,  I  do  not  insist 
that,  to  have  spirits,  a  nation  should  be  as  frantic  as  poor  Fanny 

10* 
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Pelham,  as  absurd  as  the  Duches3  of  Queensbury,  or  as  dashing  as 
the  Virgin  Chudleigh.  Oh,  that  you  had  been  at  her  ball  t'other 
night !  History  could  never  describe  it  and  keep  its  countenance. 
The  Queen's  real  birthday,  you  know,  is  not  kept:  this  maid  of 
honour  kept  it — nay,  while  the  court  is  in  mourning,  expected  peo- 
ple to  be  out  of  mourning;  the  Queen's  family  really  was  so. 
Lady  Northumberland  having  desired  leave  for  them.  A  scafibld 
was  erected  in  Hyde-park  for  fireworks.  To  show  the  illumina- 
tions without  to  more  advantage,  the  company  were  received  in 
an  apartment  totally  dark,  where  they  remained  for  two  hours.  If 
they  gave  rise  to  any  more  birthdays,  who  could  help  ilt  The 
fireworks  were  fine,  and  succeeded  well.  On  each  side  of  the  court 
were  two  large  scaffolds  for  the  Virgin's  tradespeople.  When  the 
fireworks  ceased,  a  large  scene  was  lighted  in  the  court,  represent- 
ing their  majesties;  on  each  side  of  which  were  six  obelisks,  painted 
with  emblems,  and  illuminated ;  mottoes  beneath  in  Latin  and  English: 
1.  For  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  ship,  Multorum  snes.  2.  For  the 
Princess  Dowager,  a  bird  of  paradise,  and  tioo  little  ones,  Meas  ad 
sidera  iollo.  People  smiled.  3.  Duke  of  York,  a  temple,  Viriuti  et 
honori,  4.  Princess  Augusta,  a  bird  of  paradise,  JVon  kahei  parent — 
unluckily  this  was  translated,  /  have  no  peer.  People  laughed  out, 
considering  where  this  was  exhibited.  5.  The  three  younger  princes, 
an  orange  tree,  Promiiiii  et  daU  6.  The  younger  princesses,  the 
flower  crown-imperial.  I  forget  the  Latin:  the  translation  was  silly 
enough.  Bashful  in  youth,  graceful  in  age.  The  lady  of  the  house  made 
many  apologies  for  the  poorness  of  the  performance,  which  she  said 
was  only  oil-paper,  painted  by  one  of  her  servants;  but  it  really  was 
fine  and  pretty.  The  Duke  of  Kingston  was  in  a  frock  comme  chez 
lui.  Behind  the  house  was  a  cenotaph  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a 
kind  of  illuminated  cradle;  the  motto.  All  the  honours  the  dead  can 
receive.  This  burying-ground  was  a  strange  codicil  to  a  festival; 
and,  what  was  more  strange,  about  one  in  the  morning,  this  sar- 
cophagus burst  out  into  crackers  and  guns.  The  Margrave  of 
Anspach  began  the  ball  with  the  Virgin.  The  supper  was  most 
sumptuous. 

You  ask,  when  I  propose  to  be  at  Park-place.  1  ask,  shall  not 
you  come  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  masquerade,  which  is  the  6th 
of  June?  I  cannot  well  be  with  you  till  towards  the  end  of  that 
month. 

The  enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  wish  you  to  read  attentively,  to 
give  me  your  opinion  upon  it,  and  return  it.  It  is  from  a  sensible 
friend  of  mine  in  Scotland,'  who  has  lately  corresponded  with  me  on 
the  enclosed  subjects,  which  I  little  understand ;  but  I  promised  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  George  Grenvi lie,  if  he  would  slate  them — 
are  they  practicable?  I  wish  much  that  something  could  be  done 
for  those  brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  will  all  come  to  the  gall<»ws, 
unless  some  timely  provision  can  be  made  for  them.  The  former 
part  of  his  letter  relates  to  a  grievance  he  complains  of,  that  men 

•  Sir  Dayid  Dalrymple.    See  anU,  p.  215.— E. 
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v9ho  have  not  served  are  admitted  into  garrisons,  and  then  into  our 
hospitals,  which  were  designed  for  meritorious  sufferers.     Adieu ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  Saturday  evening.    [May  28, 1763.] 

No,  indeed  I  cannot  consent  to  your  being  a  dirty  Philander.' 
Pink  and  white,  and  white  and  pink !  and  both  as  greasy  as  if  you 
had  gnawed  a  leg  of  a  fowl  on  the  stairs  of  the  Haymarket  with  a 
bunter  from  the  Cardigan's  Head  !  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  produce 
a  light  rose-coloured  thigh,  unless  you  intend  to  prevent  my  Lord 
Bute's  return  from  Harrowgate.  Write,  the  moment  you  receive 
this,  to  your  tailor  to  get  you  a  sober  purple  domino  as  I  have  done, 
and  it  will  make  you  a  couple  of  summer-waistcoats.  ^^ 

In  the  next  place,  have  your  ideas  a  little  more  correct  about  us 
of  times  past  We  did  not  furnish  our  cottages  with  chairs  of  ten 
guineas  apiece.  Ebony  for  aformhouse!^  So,  two  hundred  years' 
hence  some  man  of  taste  will  build  a  hamlet  in  the  style  of  George 
the  Third,  and  beg  his  cousin  Tom  Hearne  to  get  him  some  chairs 
for  it  of  mahogany  gilt,  and  covered  with  blue  damask.  Adieu !  I 
have  not  a  minute's  time  more. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Huntingdon,  May  30, 1763. 

As  you  interest  yourself  about  Kimbolton,  I  begin  my  journal  of 
two  days  here.  But  I  must  set  out  with  owning,  that  I  believe  I  am 
the  first  man  that  ever  went  sixty  miles  to  an  auction.  As  I  came 
for  ebony,  I  have  been  up  to  my  chin  in  ebony;  there  is  literally  no- 
thing but  ebony  in  the  house;  all  the  other  goods,  if  there  were  any, 
and  I  trust  my  Lady  Conyers  did  not  sleep  upon  ebony  mattresses, 
are  taken  away.  There  are  two  tables  and  eighteen  chairs,  all  made 
by  the  Hallet  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  These  I  intend  to  have; 
for  mind,  the  auction  does  not  begin  till  Thursday.  There  are  more 
plebeian  chairs  of  the  same  materials,  but  I  have  left  commission  for 
only  the  true  black  blood.  Thence  I  went  to  Kimbolton,'^  and  asked 
to  see  the  house.  A  kind  footman,  who  in  his  zeal  to  open  the  chaise 
pinched  half  my  finger  off,  said  he  would  call  the  housekeeper :  but  a 

froom  of  the  chambers  insisted  on  my  visiting  their  graces;  and  as 
vowed  I  did  not  know  them,  he  said  they  were  in  the  great  apart- 

*^At  the  masquerade  grivcn  by  the  Dake  of  Richmond  on  the  6th  of  June  at  his  house 
in  Privy-garden. 

^  Mr.  Gonway  was  at  this  time  fitting  up  a  little  building  at  Park.place,  called  the 
Cottage,  for  which  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  propriety  of  ebony  chairs. 

«  The  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester.— E. 
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ment,  that  all  the  rest  was  in  disorder  and  altering,  and  would  let  roe 
see  nothing.  This  was  the  reward  of  my  first  lie.  I  returned  to  my 
inn  or  alehouse,  and  instantly  received  a  message  from  the  Duke  to 
invite  me  to  the  castle.  I  was  quite  undressed,  and  dirty  with  my 
journey,  and  unacquainted  with  the  Duchess — yet  was  forced  to  go- 
Thank  the  god  of  dust,  his  grace  was  dirtier  than  me.  He  was  ex- 
tremely civil,  and  detected  me  to  the  croom  of  the  chambers — asked 
me  if  I  had  dined.  I  said  yes — lie  the  second.  He  pressed  me  to 
take  a  bed  there.  I  hate  to  he  criticised  at  a  formal  supper  by  a 
circle  of  stranger-footmen,  and  protested  I  was  to  meet  a  gentleman 
at  Huntingdon  to-night.  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Caroline'  came  in 
from  walking;  and  to  disguise  my  not  having  dined,  for  it  was  past 
six,  I  drank  tea  with  them.  The  Duchess  is  much  altered,  and  has 
a  bad  short  cough.  I  pity  Catherine  of  Arragon**  for  living  at  Kiro- 
bolton :  I  never  saw  an  uglier  spot.  The  fronts  are  not  so  bad  as  I 
expected,  by  not  being  so  French  as  I  expected;  but  have  no  pre* 
tensions  to  beauty,  nor  even  to  comely  ancient  ugliness.  The  ffreat 
apartnient  is  truly  noble,  and  almost  all  the  portraits  good,  of  what  I 
saw ;  for  many  are  not  hung  up,  and  half  of  those  that  are,  my  lord 
Duke  does  not  know.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  delightful;  the  Lady 
Mandevilie,  attiring  herself  in  her  wedding  garb,  delicious.  The 
Prometheus  is  a  glorious  picture,  the  eagle  as  fine  as  my  statue.  Is 
not  it  by  Vandyck  1  The  Duke  told  me  that  Mr.  Spence  found  out 
it  was  by  Tifian — but  critics  in  poetry  I  see  are  none  in  paintinc;. 
This  was  all  I  was  shown,  for  I  was  not  even  carried  into  the  chapel. 
The  walls  round  the  house  are  levelling,  and  I  saw  nothing  without 
doors  that  tempted  me  to  taste.  So  I  made  my  bow,  hurried  to  my 
inn,  snapped  up  my  dinner,  lest  I  should  again  be  detected,  and  came 
hither,  where  I  am  writing  by  a  great  fire,  and  give  up  my  friend  the 
east  wind,  which  I  have  long  been  partial  to  for  the  southeast's  sake, 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  west,  for  blowing  perpetually  and  bending 
all  one's  plantations.  To-morrow  I  see  Hinchinbrook*' — and  London. 
Memento,  I  promised  the  Duke  that  you  should  come  and  write  on 
all  his  portraits.  Do,  as  you  honour  the  blood  of  Montagu  1  Who 
is  the  man  in  the  picture  with  Sir  Charles  Goring,  where  a  page  is 
tying  the  latter's  scarf?  And  who  are  the  ladies  in  the  double  half- 
lengths? 

Arlington  Street,  Maj  31. 
Well !  I  saw  Hinchinbrook  this  morning.  Considering  it  is  in 
Huntingdonshire,  the  situation  is  not  so  ugly  nor  melancholy  as  I 
expecied ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  what  provoked  so  many  of  your 
ancestors  to  pitch  their  tents  in  that  triste  country,  unless  theCapulets* 
loved  fine  prospects.   The  house  of  Hinchinbrook  is  most  comfortable, 

*  Sister  of  Uie  Duke  of  Manchester.^E. 

^  Queen  Catherine  of  Arrasron,  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  resided  mom 
time  in  this  cac>tle,  and  died  there  in  1536. — £. 
«  The  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.— E. 
^  As  opposing  in  every  thing  the  Montagus. 
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and  just  what  I  likJB ;  old,  spacious,  irregular,  yet  not  vast  or  forlorn 
I  believe  much  has  been  done  since  you  saw  it — it  now  only  wants 
an  apartment,  for  in  no  part  of  it  are  there  above  two  chambers 
together.  The  furniture  has  much  simplicity,  not  to  say  too  much ; 
some  portraits  tolerable,  none  I  think  fine.  When  this  lord  gave 
Blackwood  the  head  of  the  Admiral'  that  I  have  now,  he  left  himself 
not  one  so  good.  The  head  he  kept  is  very  bad :  the  whole-lenglh  is 
fine,  except  the  face  of  it.  There  is  another  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land by  Reynolds,  the  colours  of  which  are  as  much  changed  as  the 
original  is  to  the  proprietor.  The  garden  is  wondrous  small,  the  park 
almost  smaller,  and  no  appearance  of  territory.  The  whole  has  a 
quiet  decency  that  seems  adapted  to  the  Admiral  after  his  retirement, 
or  to  Cromwell  before  his  exaltation.  I  relumed  time  enough  for  the 
opera ;  observing  all  the  way  I  came  the  proof  of  the  duration  of  this 
east  wind,  for  on  the  west  side  the  blossoms  were  so  covered  with 
dust  one  could  not  distinguish  them ;  on  the  eastern  hand  the  hedges 
were  white  in  all  the  pride  of  May.    Good  night  I 

Wednesday,  June  1. 

My  letter  is  a  perfect  diary.  There  has  been  a  sad  alarm  in  the 
kingdom  of  white  satin  and  muslin.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
seized  last  night  with  a  sore  throat  and  fever;  and  though  he  is  much 
better  to-day,  the  masquerade  of  to-morrow  night  is  put  off  till  Mon- 
day. Many  a  queen  of  Scots,  from  sixty  to  sixteen,  has  been  ready 
to  die  of  the  fright.  Adieu  once  more !  I  think  I  can  have  nothing 
more  to  say  before  the  post  goes  out  to-morrow. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  16, 1763. 

I  DO  not  like  your  putting  off  your  visit  hither  for  so  long.  Indeed, 
by  September  the  gallery  will  probably  have  all  its  fine  clothes  on, 
and  by  what  have  been  tried,  I  think  it  will  look  very  well.  The 
fashion  of  the  garments  to  be  sure  will  be  ancient,  but  I  have  given 

*  Admiral  Montagu,  first  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  In-  early  life  he  waa 
distioguished  as  a  military  commander  under  the  parliamentary  banner,  and  subse- 
qaendy  joint  hiffh-admiral  of  England:  in  which  capacity,  having  had  sufficient  inflo- 
ence  to  induce  the  whole  fleet  to  acknowlcdore  the  restored  monarchy,  he  received  the 
peerage  as  his  reward.  Having  attained  thcliighest  renown  as  a  naval  officer,  he  fell  in 
the  great  sea-fijrht  with  the  Dutch,  off  South  wold-bay,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1672.  Evelyn, 
in  his  Diary  or  the  31  st,  gives  the  following  high  character  of  the  Earl : — "  Deplorable 
was  the  loss  of  that  incomparable  person,  and  my  particular  friend.  He  was  learned^  in 
sea  affairs,  in  poliUcs,  in  mathematics,  and  in  music  :  he  had  been  on  divers  embassies, 
was  of  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper,  sober,  chaste,  very  ingenious,  a  true  nobleman  and 
ornament  to  the  court  and  his  prince ;  nor  has  he  left  any  behind  him  who  approach  his 
many  virtues." — E. 
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them  an  air  that  is  very  becoming.  Princess  Amelia  was  here  last 
night  while  I  was  abroad ;  and  if  Margaret  is  not  too  much  prejudiced 
by  the  guinea  left,  or  by  natural  partiality  to  what  servants  call  oaer 
house^  I  think  was  pleased,  particularly  with  the  chapel. 

As  Mountain-George  will  not  come  to  Mahomet-me,  Mahomet-I 
must  come  to  Greatworth.  Mr.  Chute  and  I  think  of  visiting  you 
about  the  seventeenth  of  July,  if  you  shall  be  at  home,  and  nothing 
happens  to  derange  our  scheme;  possibly  we  may  call  at  Horton; 
we  certainly  shall  proceed  to  Drayton,  Burleigh,  Fotheringay,  Peter- 
borough, and  Ely;  and  shall  like  much  of  your  company,  all,  or  part 
of  the  tour.  The  only  present  proviso  I  have  to  make  is  the  health 
of  my  niece,  who  is  at  present  much  out  of  order,  we  think  not  breed- 
ing, and  who  was  taken  so  ill  on  Monday,  that  I  was  forced  to 
carry  her  suddenly  to  town,  where  I  yesterday  left  her  better  at  her 
father's. 

There  has  been  a  report  that  the  new  Lord  Holland  was  dead  at 
Paris,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  true.  I  was  very  indifferent  about  it: 
eight  months  ago  it  had  been  lucky.  I  saw  his  jackall  t'other  nisht 
in  the  meadows,  the  secretary  at  war,'  so  emptily-important  and  dis- 
tilling paragraphs  of  old  news  with  such  solemnity,  that  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  man  or  the  Utrecht  gazette. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  1, 1763. 

Mr.  Chute  and  I  intend  to  be  with  you  on  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth;  but  as  we  are  wandering  swains,  we  do  not  drive  one 
nail  into  one  day  of  the  almanack  irremovably.  Our  first  stage  is  to 
Bleckley,  the  parsonage  of  venerable  Cole,  the  antiquarian  of  Cam- 
bridge. Bleckley  lies  by  Fenny  Stratford;  now  can  you  direct  us 
how  to  make  Horton''  in  our  way  from  Stratford  to  Greatworth  t  If 
this  meander  engrosses  more  time  than  we  propose,  do  not  be  disap- 
pointed, and  think  we  shall  not  come,  for  we  shall.  The  journey  you 
must  accept  as  a  great  sacrifice  either  to  you  or  to  my  promise,  for 
I  quit  the  gallery  almost  in  the  critical  minute  of  consummation. 
Gilders,  carvers,  upholsterers,  and  picture-cleaners  are  labouring  at 
their  several  forges,  and  I  do  not  love  to  trust  a  hammer  or  a  brush 
without  my  own  supervisal.  This  will  make  my  stay  very  short,  but 
it  is  a  greater  compliment  than  a  month  would  be  at  another  season; 
and  yet  I  am  not  profuse  of  months.  Well,  but  I  begin  to  be  ashamed 
of  my  magnificence ;  Strawberry  is  growing  sumptuous  in  its  latter 
day;  it  will  scarce  be  any  longer  like  the  fruit  of  its  name,  or  the 

■  Welbore  Ellis,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Mendip. — ^E. 
>>  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 
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modesty  of  its  ancient  demeanour,  both  which  seem  to  have  been  in 
Spencer's  prophetic  eye,  when  he  aung  of 

The  blushina  strawberriet 
Whieh  lurk,  dose^hrouded  from  hi? h-Jooking  eyes. 
Showing  that  sweetneas  low  and  hidden  liea. 

In  truth,  my  collection  was  too  great  already  to  be  lodged  humbly; 
it  has  extended  my  walls,  and  pomp  followed.  It  was  a  neat,  small 
bouse;  it  now  will  be  a  comfortable  one,  and,  except  one  fine  apart- 
ment, does  not  deviate  from  its  simplicity.  Adieu !  I  know  nothing 
about  the  world,  and  am  only  Strawberry's  and  yours  sincerely. 


TO  Sm  DAVID  DALRYMPLE." 

Strawberry  HiU,  July  1, 1763. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  have  wondered  that  I  have  been  so  long  silent 
about  a  scheme,^  that  called  for  despatch.  The  truth  is,  I  have  had  no 
success.  Your  whole  plan  has  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Grenville 
by  one  whose  heart  went  with  it,  going  always  with  what  is  humane. 
Mr.  Grenville  mentions  two  objections;  one,  insuperable  as  to  expe- 
dition ;  the  other,  totally  so.  No  crown  or  public  lands  could  be  so 
disposed  of  without  an  act  of  parliament.  In  that  case  the  scheme 
should  be  digested  during  a  war,  to  take  place  at  the  conclusion,  and 
cannot  be  adjusted  in  time  for  receiving  the  disbanded.  But  what  is 
worse,  he  hints.  Sir,  that  your  good  heart  has  only  considered  the 
practicability  with  regard  to  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  poor's  rates. 
Here  every  parish  would  object  to  such  settlers.  This  is  the  sum  of 
his  reply;  I  am  not  master  enough  of  the  subject  or  the  nature  of  xt« 
to  answer  either  difficulty.  If  you  can.  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  continue 
the  intermediate  negotiator ;  but  you  must  furnish  me  with  answers 
to  these  obstacles,  before  I  could  hope  to  make  any  way  even  with 
any  private  person.  In  truth,  I  am  little  versed  in  the  subject ;  which 
I  own,  not  to  excuse  myself  from  pursuing  it  if  it  can  be  made  feasi- 
ble, but  to  prompt  you,  Sir,  to  instruct  me.  Except  at  this  place, 
which  cannot  be  called  the  country,  I  have  scarce  ever  lived  in  the 
country,  and  am  shamefullv  ignorant  of  the  police  and  domestic  laws 
of  my  own  country.  Zeal  to  do  any  good,  I  have;  but  I  want  to  be 
tutored  when  the  operation  is  at  all  complicated.  Your  knowledge.  Sir, 
may  supply  my  deficiencies;  at  least  you  are  sure  of  a  solicitor  for 
your  good  intentions,  in  your,  &c. 

>  Now  first  ooUectod.  »  See  mUi,  p.  315.— E. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HiU.  July  1, 1763. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  you  have  given  me  leave,  I  propose  to  pass  a  day  with  you,  on 
my  way  to  Mr.  Montagu's.  If  you  have  no  engagement,  I  will  be 
with  you  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  and  if  it  is  not  inconvenient,  and 
you  will  tell  me  truly  whether  it  is  or  not,  I  shall  bring  my  friend  Mr- 
Chute  with  me,  who  is  destined  to  the  same  place.  1  will  beg  you 
too  to  let  me  know  how  far  it  is  to  Bleckley,  and  what  road  I  must 
take:  that  is,  how  far  from  London,  or  how  far  from  Twickenham, 
and  the  road  from  each,  as  I  am  uncertain  yet  from  which  I  shall  set 
out.  If  any  part  of  this  proposal  does  not  suit  you,  I  trust  you  will 
own  it,  and  I  will  take  some  other  opportunity  of  calling  on  you,  being 
most  truly,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HUl,  July  12, 1763. 
Dear  Sir, 

Upon  consulting  maps  and  roads  and  the  knowing,  1  find  it  will  be 
my  best  way  to  call  on  Mr.  Montagu  first,  before  I  come  to  you,  or  I 
must  go  the  same  road  twice.  This  will  make  it  a  few  days  later 
than  I  intended  before  I  wait  on  you,  and  will  leave  you  time  to 
complete  your  hay-harvest,  as  I  gladly  embrace  your  offer  of  bearing 
me  company  on  the  tour  I  meditate  to  Burleigh,  Drayton,  Peter- 
borough, Ely,  and  twenty  other  places,  of  all  which  you  shall  take  as 
much  or  as  liltie  as  you  please.  It  will,  I  think,  be  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  se'nnight,  before  I  wait  on  you,  that  is  the  20th  or  21st, 
and  I  fear  I  shall  come  alone;  for  Mr.  Chute  is  confined  with  the 
gout :  but  you  shall  hear  again  before  I  set  out.  Remember  I  am  to 
see  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  informations.  The  Countess  of  Cum- 
berland is  an  acquisition,  and  quite  new  to  me.  With  the  Countess 
of  Kent  I  am  acquainted  since  my  last  edition. 

Addison  certainly  changed  sdes  in  the  epitaph  to  indicabit  to  avoid 
the  jingle  with  dies:  though  it  is  possible  that  the  thought  may  have 
been  borrowed  elsewhere.    Adieu,  Sir  I 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Dear  Sir, 

Wednesday  is  the  day  I  propose  waiting  on  you;  what  time  of  it 
the  Lord  and  the  roads  know ;  so  don't  wait  for  me  any  part  of  if.  If 
I  should  be  violently  pressed  to  stay  a  day  longer  at  Mr.  Montagu's  I 
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hope  it  will  be  no  disappointment  to  you :  but  I  love  to  ^3  JiniiTllTijnL 
rather  than  make  myself  expected  and  fail.  ^^^^Irl-Ar^ 


•UNIVI^IESITY) 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Stamford,  Saturday  i 

"Thus  far  our  arms  have  with  success  been  crowned,"  bating  a 
few  mishaps,  which  will  attend  long  marches  like  ours.  We  have 
conquered  as  many  towns  as  Louis  Quatorze  in  the  campaign  of 
seventy-two;  that  is,  seen  them,  for  he  did  little  more,  and  into  the 
bargain  he  had  much  better  roads,  and  a  dryer  summer.  It  has 
rained  perpetually  till  to-day,  and  made  us  experience  the  rich  soil  of 
Northamptonshire,  which  is  a  clay-pudding,  stuck  full  of  villages. 
After  we  parted  with  you  on  Thursday,  we  saw  Castle  Ashby'  and 
Easton  Mauduit.^  The  first  is  most  magnificently  triste,  and  has  all 
the  formality  of  the  Comptons.  I  should  admire  it  if  I  could  see  out 
of  it,  or  any  thing  in  it,  but  there  is  scarce  any  furniture,  and  the  bad 
little  frames  of  glass  exclude  all  objects.  Easton  is  miserable  enough ; 
there  are  many  modern  portraits,  and  one  I  was  glad  to  see  of  the 
Duchess  of  Shrewsbury.  We  lay  at  Wellingborough — pray  never 
lie  there — the  beastliest  inn  upon  earth  is  there !  We  were  carried 
into  a  vast  bedchamber,  which  I  suppose  is  the  club-room,  for  it  stunk 
of  tobacco  like  a  justice  of  peace.  I  desired  some  boiling  water  for 
tea ;  they  brought  me  a  sugar  dish  of  hot  water  in  a  pewter  plate. 
Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  Boughton,*"  where  we  were  scarce 
landed,  before  the  Cardigans,  in  a  coach  and  six  and  three  chaises, 
arrived  with  a  cold  dinner  in  their  pockets,  on  their  way  to  Deane ; 
for  as  it  is  in  dispute,  they  never  reside  at  Boughton.  This  was  most 
unlucky,  that  we  should  pilch  on  the  only  hour  in  the  year  in  which 
they  are  there.  I  was  so  disconcerted,  and  so  afraid,  of  falling  foul 
of  the  Countess  and  her  caprices,  that  I  hurried  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  and  scarce  knew  what  I  saw,  but  that  the  house  is  in  the 
grand  old  French  style,  that  gods  and  goddesses  lived  over  my  head 
in  every  room,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but  pedigrees  all  around 
me,  and  under  my  feet,  for  there  is  literally  a  coat  of  arms  at  the  end 
of  every  step  of  the  stairs:  did  the  Duke  mean  to  pun,  and  intend  this 
for  the  descent  of  the  Montagus  7  Well  I  we  hurried  away  and  got 
to  Drayton  an  hour  before  dinner.  Oh  I  the  dear  old  place!  you 
would  be  transported  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  stands  in  as  ugly 
a  hole  as  Boughton :  well !  that  is  not  its  beauty.  The  front  is  a 
brave  strong  castle  wall,  embattled  and  loopholed  for  defence.  Pass- 
ing  the  great  gate,  you  come  to  a  sumptuous  but  narrow  modern 
court,  behind  which  rises  the  old  mansion,  all  towers  and  turrets* 
The  house  is  excellent;   has  a  vast  hall,  ditto  dining-room,  king's 

'  A  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 

*»  A  veat  of  the  Earl  of  SoMez.  «  The  seat  of  l«ord  Monta^ 
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chamber,  truQk  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  house,  handsome  chapel,  and 
seven  or  eight  distinct  apartments,  besides  closets  and  conveniences 
without  end.  Then  it  is  covered  with  portraits,  crammed  with  old 
china,  furnished  richly,  and  not  a  rag  in  it  under  forty,  fifty,  or  a 
thousand  years  old ;  but  not  a  bed  or  chair  that  has  lost  a  tooth,  or 
ffot  a  gray  hair,  so  well  are  they  preserved.  I  rummaged  it  fVom 
head  to  foot,  examined  every  spangled  bed,  and  enamelled  pair  of 
bellows,  for  such  there  are ;  in  short,  I  do  not  believe  the  old  mansion 
was  ever  better  pleased  with  an  inhabitant,  since  the  days  of  Walter 
de  Drayton,  except  when  it  has  received  its  divine  old  mistress.'  If 
one  could  honour  her  more  than  one  did  before,  it  would  be  to  see 
with  what  religion  she  keeps  up  the  old  dwelling  and  customs,  as  weQ 
as  old  servants,  who  you  may  imagine  do  not  love  her  less  than  other 

Eople  do.  The  garden  is  just  as  Sir  John  Germain  brought  it  from 
olland ;  pyramidal  yews,  treillages,  and  square  cradle  walks  with 
windows  clipped  in  them.  Nobody  was  there  but  Mr.  Beauclerc* 
and  Lady  Catharine,*"  and  two  parsons :  the  two  first  sufiered  us  to 
ransack  and  do  as  we  would,  and  the  two  last  assisted  us,  informed 
us,  and  carried  us  to  every  tomb  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  got 
every  circumstance  by  heart,  and  was  pleased  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion, both  with  the  place  and  the  comfortable  way  of  seeing  it.  We 
stayed  here  till  after  dinner  to-day,  and  saw  Fotheringhay  in  our  way 
hither.  The  castle  is  totally  ruined.^  The  mount,  on  which  the  keep 
stood,  two  door-cases,  and  a  piece  of  the  moat,  are  all  the  remains. 
Near  it  is  a  front  and  two  projections  of  an  ancient  house,  which,  by 
the  arms  about  it,  I  suppose  was  part  of  the  palace  of  Richard  and 
Cicely,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  There  are  two  pretty  tombs  for 
them  and  their  uncle  Duke  of  York  in  the  church,  erected  by  order  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  church  has  been  very  fine,  but  is  now  intoIi> 
rably  shabby ;  yet  many  large  saints  remain  in  the  windows,  two 
entire,  and  all  the  heads  well  painted.  You  may  imagine  we  were 
civil  enough  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  feel  a  feel  of  pity  for  her,  while 
we  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  she  was  put  to  death;  my  com- 
panion,^ I  believe,  who  is  a  better  royalist  than  I  am,  felt  a  little  more; 
There,  I  have  obeyed  you.  To-morrow  we  see  Burleigh  and  Peter- 
borough, and  lie  at  Ely;  on  Monday  I  hope  to  be  in  town,  and  on 
Tuesday  I  hope  much  more  to  be  in  the  gallery  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  to  find  the  gilders  laying  on  the  last  leaf  of  gold.    Good  night! 

*  Lady  Betty  Germain.— E. 

^  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  Eaq.  member  fbr  Thetfbrd.  He  succeeded  to  the  dnkedom  of  SL 
Albans,  as  6flh  Doke,  in  1787,  and  died  in  1803.— E. 

«  Lady  Catharine  Ponsonby,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Besboroqgh. 

'  James  the  First  is  said  to  have  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  its  haTinff 
been  Uie  scene  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  his  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  beheaded 
tiMfe  in  Febmaxy  1587.^E. 

•Mr.  Cole. 
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TO  6E0R0E  WWTAQV,  ESQ. 

Hookerill,  Monday  night,  July  35,  YoL  24. 

I  oonTiivuE.  You  must  know  we  were  drowned  on  Saturday  night. 
It  rained,  as  it  did  at  Greatworth  on  Wednesday,  all  night  and  all 
next  morning,  so  we  could  not  look  even  at  the  outside  of  Burleigh ; 
but  we  saw  the  inside  pleasantly ;  for  Lord  Exeter,  whom  I  had  pre- 
pared for  our  intentions,  came  to  us,  and  made  every  door  and  every 
lock  fly  open,  even  of  his  magazines,  yet  unranged.  He  is  going 
through  the  house  by  degrees,  furnishing  a  room  every  year,  and  has 
already  made  several  most  sumptuous.  One  is  a  little  tired  of  Carlo 
Maratti  and  Lucca  Jordano,  yet  still  these  are  treasures.  The  china 
and  japan  are  of  the  finest ;  miniatures  in  plenty,  and  a  shrine  full  of 
crystal  vases,  filigree,  enamel,  jewels,  and  the  trinkets  of  taste,  that 
have  belonged  to  many  a  noble  dame.  In  return  for  his  civilities,  I 
made  my  Lord  Exeier  a  present  of  a  glorious  cabinet,  whose  drawers 
and  sides  are  all  painted  by  Rubens.  This  present  you  must  know  is 
his  own,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  hand  or  the  value.  Just  so  I 
have  given  Lady  Betty  Germain  a  very  fine  portrait,  that  I  disco- 
vered at  Drayton  in  the  woodhouse. 

I  was  not  much  pleased  with  Peterborough ;  the  front  is  adorable, 
bat  the  inside  has  no  more  beauty  than  consists  in  vastness.  By  the 
way,  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  that  will  not  form  a  letter.  We  were  now 
sent  to  Huntingdon  in  our  way  to  Ely,  as  we  found  it  impracticable, 
from  the  rains  and  floods,  to  cross  the  country  thither.  We  landed 
in  the  heart  of  the  assizes,  and  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  races,  both 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  virtuosi,  we  eagerly  quitted  this 
morning.  We  were  hence  sent  south  to  Cambridge,  still  on  our  way 
north  to  Ely :  but  when  we  got  to  Cambridge  we  were  forced  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  Ely,  there  being  nothing  but  lamentable 
stories  of  inundations  and  escapes.  However,  I  made  myself  amends 
with  the  university,  which  I  have  not  seen  these  four-and- twenty 
years,  and  which  revived  many  youthful  scenes,  which,  merely  from 
their  being  youthful,  are  forty  times  pleasanter  than  any  other  ideas. 
You  know  I  always  long  to  live  at  Oxford :  I  felt  that  I  could  like  to 
live  even  at  Cambridge  again.  The  colleges  are  much  cleaned  and 
improved  since  my  days,  and  the  trees  and  ffroves  more  venerable ; 
but  the  town  is  tumbling  about  their  ears.  We  surprised  Gray  with 
oar  appearance,  dined  and  drank  tea  with  him,  and  are  come  hither 
within  sight  of  land.  I  always  find  it  worth  my  while  to  make  jour* 
neys,  for  the  joy  I  have  in  getting  home  again.    A  second  adieu ! 
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TO  THE  RJEV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  ffiU^  Aa|r.  8, 1763. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  judge  rightly,  I  am  very  indifferent  about  Dr.  Shorton,  since 
he  is  not  Dr.  Shorter.  It  has  done  nothing  but  rain  since  my  return; 
^f9hoeveT  wants  hay,  must  fish  for  it;  it  is  all  drowned,  or  swimming 
about  the  country.  I  am  glad  our  tour  gave  you  so  much  pleasure; 
you  was  so  very  obliging,  as  you  have  always  been  to  me,  that  I 
should  have  been  grieved  not  to  have  had  it  give  you  satisfaction.  I 
hope  your  servant  is  quite  recovered. 

The  painters  and  gilders  quit  my  gallery  this  week,  but  I  have  not 
got  a  chair  or  a  table  for  it  yet;  however,  I  hope  it  will  have  all  its 
clothes  on  by  the  time  you  have  promised  me  a  visit. 


TO  DR.  DUCAREL. 

Strmwberry  Hill,  Au|r.  8, 176S. 
Sir, 

I  HAVB  been  rambling  about  the  country,  or  should  not  so  long  have 
deferred  to  answer  the  favour  of  your  letter.  I  thank  you  for  the 
notices  in  it,  and  have  profited  of  them.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
too  for  the  drawings  you  intended  me ;  but  I  have  since  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Churchill,  and  he  does  not  mention  them. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aii«r.  9, 1763. 

My  gallery  claims  your  promise;  the  painters  and  gilders  finish  to- 
morrow, and  next  day  it  washes  its  hands.  You  talked  of  the  i5th ; 
shall  I  expect  you  then,  and  the  Countess,*  and  the  Contessina,^  and 
the  Baroness  ?*= 

Lord  Digby  is  to  be  married  immediately  to  the  pretty  Miss  Field- 
ing; and  Mr.  Boothby,  they  say,  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas.  What 
more  news  I  know  I  cannot  send  you ;  for  I  have  had  it  from  Lady 
Denbigh  and  Lady  Blandford,  who  have  so  confounded  names,  gen* 
ders,  and  circumstances,  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand is  not  going  to  be  married  to  the  hereditary  Prince.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  If  you  want  to  know  more  of  me,  you  may  read  a  whole 
column  of  abuse  upon  me  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Thursday  last ; 
where  they  inform  me  that  the  Scotch  cannot  be  so  sensible  as  the 

*  Of  Ailesborr.  ^  Miis  Anne  Seymour  Conway. 

«  Elisabeth  Rich,  aeo(»d  wUe  of  George  Lord  Lyttehon. 
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Eoglish,  because  they  have  pot  such  good  writers.    Alack  I  lam 
afraid  the  most  sensible  men  in  any  country  do  not  write. 

I  had  writ  this  last  night  This  morning  I  receive  your  paper  of 
evasions,  perfide  que  vous  Hes  I  You  may  let  it  alone,  you  will  never 
see  any  thing  like  my  gallery — and  then  to  ask  me  to  leave  it  the  in- 
stant it  is  finished !  I  never  heard  sach  a  request  in  my  days ! — Why, 
all  the  earth  is  begging  to  come  to  see  it :  as  Edging  says,  I  have 
had  offers  enough  from  blue  and  green  ribands  to  make  me  a  falbala- 
apron.  Then  I  have  just  refused  to  let  Mrs.  Keppel  and  her  Bishop 
be  in  the  house  with  me^  because  I  expected  all  you — it  is  mighty 
well,  mightv  fine  I — ^No,  sir,  no,  I  shall  not  come ;  nor  am  I  in  a 
humour  to  do  any  thing  else  you  desire:  indeed,  without  your  pro- 
voking me,  I  should  not  have  come  into  the  proposal  of  paying  Giar- 
dinL  We  have  been  duped  and  cheated  every  winter  for  these  twenty 
years  bv  the  undertakers  of  operas,  and  I  never  will  pay  a  farthing 
more  tiU  the  last  moment,  nor  can  be  terrified  at  their  puffs ;  I  am 
astonished  you  are.  So  far  from  frightening  me,  the  kindest  thing 
they  could  do  would  .be  not  to  let  one  have  a  box  to  hear  their  old 
threadbare  voices  and  frippery  thefts;  and  as. for  Giardini  himself,  I 
would  not  go  cross  the  room  to  hear  him  play  to  eternity.  I  should 
think  he  codd  frighten  nobody  but  Lady  Bingley  by  a  refusal. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  HiQ,  Aa|r  10, 1763L 

Mr  DKAR  Loan, 

I  BAVB  waited  in  hopes  that  the  world  would  do  something  worth 
telling  you :  it  will  not,  and  I  cannot  stay  any  longer  without  asking 
you  how  you  do,  and  hoping  you  have  not  quite  forgot  me.  It  has 
rained  such  deludes,  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  turning  my  gallery 
into  an  ark,  and  oegan  to  pack^jp  a  pair  of  bantams,  a  pair  of  cats» 
in  short,  a  pair  of  every  liviog  creature  about  my  house :  but  it  is 
ffrown  fine  at  last,  and  the  workmen  quit  my  gallery  to-day  without 
hoisting  a  sail  in  it  I  know  nothing  upon  earth  but  what  the  ancient 
ladies  in  my  neighbourhood  knew  threescore  years  ago;  I  write 
merely  to  pay  you  my  pepper-corn  of  affection,  and  to  inquire  after 
my  lady,  who  I  hope  is  perfectly  well.  A  longer  letter  would  not 
have  half  the  merit:  a  line  in  return  will  however  repay  all  the  merit 
I  can  possibly  have  to  one  to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged. 


TO  QEOROE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  HiU,  Aug.  15, 1763. 

The  most  important  piece  of  news  I  have  to  tell  you  is,  that  the 
gallery  is  finished;  that  is,  the  workmen  have  quitted  it    For  chaiiv 
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and  tables,  not  one  is  arrived  yet  Well,  how  you  wiH  tramp  up  and 
down  in  it !  Methinks  I  wish  you  would.  We  are  in  the  perfection  of 
beauty ;  verdure  itself  was  never  green  till  this  summer,  thanks  to  the 
deluges  of  rain.  Our  complexioil  used  to  be  mahogany  in  August. 
Nightingales  and  roses  indeed  are  out  of  blow,  but  the  season  is  celes- 
tial. I  don't  know  whether  we  have  not  even  had  an  earthquake  to- 
day. Lady  Buckingham,  Lady  Waldegrave,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  Mrs.  Keppel,  and  the  little  Hotham  dined  here;  between  six  and 
seven  we  were  sitting  in  the  great  parlour;  I  sat  in  the  window  look- 
ing at  the  river :  on  a  sudden  I  saw  it  violently  agitated,  and,  as  it 
were,  lifted  up  and  down  by  a  thousand  hands.  I  called  out,  they  all 
ran  to  the  window ;  it  continued ;  we  hurried  into  the  garden,  and 
all  saw  the  Thames  in  the  same  violent  commotion  for  I  suppose  a 
hundred  yards.  We  fancied  at  first  there  must  be  some  barge  rope; 
not  one  was  in  sight.  It  lasted  in  this  manner,  and  at  the  farther  end, 
towards  Teddington,  even  to  dashing.  It  did  not  cease  before  I  sot 
to  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  between  the  fence  and  the  hill.  Yet  this 
is  nothing  to  what  is  to  come.  The  Bishop  and  I  walked  down  to 
my  meadow  by  the  river.  At  this  end  were  two  fishermen  in  a  boat, 
but  their  backs  had  been  turned  to  the  agitation,  and  they  had  seen 
nothing.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  field  was  a  gentleman  fishing,  and 
a  woman  by  him ;  I  had  perceived  him  on  the  same  spot  at  the  time 
of  the  motion  of  the  waters,  which  was  rather  beyond  where  it  was 
terminated.  I  now  thought  myself  sure  of  a  witness,  and  concluded 
he  could  not  have  recovered  his  surprise.  I  ran  up  to  him ;  **  Sir," 
said  I,  '*  did  you  see  that  strange  agitation  of  the  waters?"  ^  When, 
Sir?  when.  Sir?"  "Now,  this  very  instant,  not  two  minutes  aga" 
He  replied,  with  the  phlegm  of  a  philosopher,  or  of  a  man  that  can 
love  fishing,  **  Stay,  Sir,  let  me  recollect  if  I  remember  nothing  of  it'* 
"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  scarce  able  to  help  laughing,  «  you  must  remem- 
ber whether  you  remember  it  or  not,  for  it  is  scarce  over."  "  I  am 
trying  to  recollect,"  said  he,  with  the  same  coolness.  **  Why,  Sir," 
said  1,  "  six  of  us  saw  it  from  my  parlour  window  yonder."  **  Per- 
haps," answered  he,  "  you  might  perceive  it  better  where  you  were, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  an  earthquake."  His  nymph  had  seen  nothing 
neither,  and  so  we  returned  as  wise  as  most  who  inquire  into  natural 
phenomena.  We  expect  to  hear  to-morrow  that  there  has  been  an 
earthquake  somewhere;  unless  this  appearance  portended  a  state- 
ijuakc.  You  see,  my  impetuosity  does  not  abate  much ;  no,  nor  my 
youthfullity,  which  bears  me  out  even  at  a  sabat  I  dined  last  week 
at  Lady  Bland  ford's,  with  her,  the  old  Denbigh,  the  old  LitchfieM, 
and  Methuselah  knows  who.  I  had  stuck  some  sweet  peas  in  my 
hair,  was  playing  at  quadrille,  and  singing  to  my  9orcitres.  The 
Duchess  of  Arsyle  and  Mrs.  Young  came  in ;  you  may  guess  how 
they  stared ;  at  last  the  Duchess  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  those 
flowers  ?  "  Lord,  Madam,"  said  I, "  don't  you  know  it  is  the  fashion? 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  come  over  with  his  hair  full."  Poor  Mrs- 
Young  took  this  in  sober  sadness,  and  has  reported  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  wears  flowers.    You  will  not  know  me  less  by  a  pre- 
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cipitation  of  this  morning.  •  Pitt  and  I  were  busy  adjusting  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Elliott  came  in  and  discomposed  us ;  I  was  horridly  tired  of  him. 
As  he  was  going,  he  said,  "  Well,  this  house  is  so  charming,  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  being  able  to  live  so  much  alone.*'  I,  who  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  any  body's  living  with  me,  replied  very  innocently, 
but  a  little  loo  quick,  "  No,  only  pity  me  when  I  don't  live  alone." 
Pitt  was  shocked,  and  said,  "  To  be  sure  he  will  never  forgive  you  as 
long  as  he  lives."  Mrs.  Lencve  used  often  to  advise  me  never  to 
begin  being  civil  to  people  I  did  not  care  for :  "  For,"  says  she,  "  you 
grow  weary  of  them,  and  can't  help  showing  it,  and  so  make  it  tea 
times  worse  than  if  you  had  never  attempted  to  please  them." 

I  suppose  you  have  read  in  the  papers  the  massacre  of  my  innocents. 
Every  one  of  my  Turkish  sheep,  that  I  have  been  nursing  up  these 
fourteen  years,  torn  to  pieces  in  one  night  by  three  strange  dogs  i 
They  killed  sixteen  outright,  and  mangled  the  two  others  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  was  forced  to  have  them  knocked  on  the  head.  How- 
ever, I  bore  this  better  than  an  interruption. 

I  have  scrawled  and  blotted  this  letter  so  I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  read  it ;  but  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  perceive  it  is  all  about  my- 
self; but  what  has  one  else  in  the  dead  of  summer?  In  return,  tell 
me  as  much  as  you  please  about  yourself,  which  you  know  is  always 
a  most  welcome  subject  to  me.  One  may  preserve  one's  spirits  with 
one's  juniors,  but  I  defy  any  body  to  care  but  about  their  cotempo- 
raries.  One  wants  to  know  about  one's  predecessors,  but  who  has 
the  least  curiosity  about  their  successors  ?  This  is  abominable  ingra- 
titude :  one  takes  wondrous  pains  to  consign  one's  own  memory  to 
them  at  the  same  time  that  one  feels  the  most  perfect  indifference  to 
whatever  relates  to  them  themselves.  Well,  they  will  behave  just  so 
in  their  turns.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  HiH,  Sept  3, 1763. 

I  HAVE  but  a  minute's  time  for  answering  your  letter;  my  house 
is  full  of  people,  and  has  been  so  from  the  instant  I  breakfasted,  and 
more  are  coming ;  in  short,  I  keep  an  inn ;  the  sign,  the  Gothic  Castle* 
Since  my  gallery  was  finished  I  have  not  been  in  it  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  together;  my  whole  time  is  passed  in  giving  tickets  for  seeing 
it,  and  hiding  myself  while  it  is  seen.  Take  my  advice,  never  build 
a  charming  house  for  yourself  between  London  and  Hampton-court; 
every  body  will  live  in  it  but  you.  I  fear  you  must  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  Vine  for  this  year,  at  least  for  some  time.  The  poor  master 
is  on  the  rack ;  I  left  him  the  day  before  yesterday  in  bed,  where  he 
had  been  ever  since  Monday,  with  the  gout  in  both  knees  and  one 
foot,  and  suffering  martyrdom  every  night.  I  go  to  see  him  again  on 
Monday.  He  has  not  had  so  bad  a  fit  these  four  years,  and  he 
has  probably  the  other  foot  still  to  come.    You  must  come  to  me  at 
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least  in  the  mean  time,  before  he  is  well  enough  to  receive  you.  After 
next  Tuesday  I  am  unengaged,  except  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday  following;  that  is,  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  when  the 
family  from  Park-place  are  to  be  with  me.  Settle  your  motions,  and 
let  me  know  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  give  me  as  much  time  as 
you  can  spare.  I  flatter  myself  the  Generar  and  Lady  Grandison 
will  keep  the  kind  promise  they  made  me,  and  that  I  shall  see  year 
brother  John  and  Mr.  Miller  too. 

My  niece  is  not  breeding.  You  shall  have  the  auction  books  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  them,  though  I  question  if  there  is  any  thing  in  your 
way ;  however,  I  shall  see  you  long  before  the  sale,  and  we  will  talk 
on  it. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  and  a  re-revolution,  but  I  must  defer 
the  history  till  I  see  you,  for  it  is  much  too  big  for  a  letter  writtea  io 
such  a  hurry  as  this.    Adieu! 


TO  QEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sept  7, 17€3. 

As  I  am  sure  the  house  of  Conway  will  not  stay  with  me  beyond 
Monday  next,  I  shall  r^oice  to  see  the  house  of  Montagu  this  day 
se'nnight  (Wednesday),  and  shall  think  myself  highly  honoured  by  a 
visit  from  Lady  Beaulieu  ;^  I  knorw  nobody  that  has  a  better  taste,  and 
it  would  flatter  me  exceedingly  if  she  should  happen  to  like  Straw- 
berry. I  knew  you  would  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt;  he  is 
very  amiable  and  very  sensible,  and  one  of  the  very  few  that  I  reckon 
quite  worthy  of  beinff  at  home  at  Strawberry. 

I  have  again  been  m  town  to  see  Mr.  Chute ;  he  thinks  the  worst 
over,  yet  he  gets  no  sleep,  and  is  still  confined  to  his  bed :  but  his 
spirits  keep  up  surprisingly.  As  to  your  gout,  so  far  from .  pitying 
you,  'tis  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  you.  All  that  claret  and 
port  are  very  kind  to  you,  when  they  prefer  the  shape  of  lameness  to 
that  of  apoplexies,  or  dropsies,  or  fevers,  or  pleurisies. 

Let  me  have  a  line  certain  what  day  I  may  expect  your  party,  that 
I  may  pray  to  the  sun  to  illuminate  tte  cabinet*    Adieo ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

8trawben7  Hil],  Oct  3, 1763. 
I  WAS  just  getting  into  my  chaise  to  go  to  Park-place,  when  I 
received  your  commission  for  Mrs.  Crosby's  pictures ;  but  I  did  not 

*  Genera]  Montaj|U,  who,  in  the  preceding  February,  had  marriad  the  CoiintuM  diiwa. 
^r  of  6randi8on.--E. 

^  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Dnke  of  Montagu,  and  relict  of  William 
DuJke  of  Manchester;  married,  in  1763,  to  Edward  Montagii,  Lord  Beanfieo^— £. 
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nefflect  it,  though  I  might  as  well,  for  the  old  gentlewoman  was  a 
IhUe  whimsical,  and  though  I  sent  my  own  gardener  and  farmer  with 
my  cart  to  fetch  them  on  Friday,  she  would  not  deliver  them,  she 
said,  till  Monday;  so  this  morning  they  were  forced  to  go  again. 
They  are  now  all  safely  lodged  in  my  cloister ;  when  I  say  safely^ 
you  understand,  that  two  of  them  have  large  holes  in  them,  as  witness 
this  bill  of  lading  signed  by  your  aunt.  There  are  eleven  in  all, 
besides  Lord  Halifax,  seven  half-lengths  and  four  heads ;  the  former 
are  all  desirable,  and  one  of  the  latter ;  the  three  others  woful.  Mr. 
Wicks  is  now  in  the  act  of  packing  them,  for  we  have  changed  our 
minds  about  sending  them  to  London  by  water,  as  your  wagoner  told 
Louis  last  time  I  was  at  Greatworth,  that  if  they  were  left  at  the  Old 
Hat,  near  Acton,  he  would  take  them  up  and  convey  them  to  Great- 
worth  ;  so  my  cart  carries  them  thither,  and  they  will  set  out  towards 
you  next  Saturday. 
I  feh  shocked,  as  you  did,  to  think  how  suddenly  the  prospect  of 

C'  y  at  Osterly  was  dashed  after  our  seeing  it  However  the  young 
ver*  died  handsomely.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  will  dry  tears,  that 
at  most  could  be  but  two  months  old.  His  brother,  f  heard,  has 
behaved  still  more  handsomely,  and  confirmed  the  legacy,  and  added 
from  himself  the  diamonds  that  had  been  prepared  for  her.  Here  is 
a  charming  wife  ready  for  any  body  that  likes  a  sentimental  situation, 
a  pretty  woman,  and  a  large  fortune.^ 

1  have  been  often  at  Bulstrode  from  Chaifont,  but  I  don't  like  it 
It  is  Dutch  and  triste.  The  pictures  you  mention  in  the  gallery 
would  be  curious  if  they  knew  one  from  another ;  but  the  names  are 
lost,  and  they  are  only  sure  that  they  have  so  many  pounds  of  an- 
cestors in  the  lump.  One  or  two  of  them  indeed  I  know,  as  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  that  was  Lord  Essex's  friend. 

The  works  of  Park-place  go  on  bravely  ;  the  cottage  will  be  very 
preUy,  and  the  bridge  sublime,  composed  of  loose  rocks,  that  wiu 
appear  to  have  been  tumbled  together  there  the  very  wreck  of  the 
deluge.  One  stone  is  of  fourteen  hundred  weight  It  will  be  worth 
a  hundred  of  Palladio's  brigades,  that  are  only  fit  to  be  used  in  an 
opera.  I  had  a  ridiculous  adventure  on  my  way  hither.  A  Sir 
Thomas  Reeves  wrote  to  me  last  year,  that  he  had  a  great  quantity 
of  heads  of  painters,  drawn  by  himself  from  Dr.  Mead's  collection, 
of  which  many  were  English,  and  offered  me  the  use  of  them.  This 
was  one  of  the  numerous  unknown  correspondents  which  my  books 
have  drawn  upon  me.  I  put  it  off  then,  but  being  to  pass  near  his 
door,  for  he  lives  but  two  miles  from  Maidenhead,  I  sent  him  word  I 
would  call  on  my  way  to  Park-place.  After  being  carried  to  three 
wrong  houses,  I  was  directed  to  a  very  ancient  mansion,  composed 
of  timber,  and  looking  as  unlike  modern  habitations,  as  the  picture  of 

*  Frmncifl  ChUd,  Esq.  the  banker  at  Teniple.liar,  and  member  for  Biihop's-Caflde,  who 
died  on  Uie  33d  of  Sej^mber.  He  waa  to  have  been  married  in  a  few  days  to  the  only 
daoffhter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Trevor  Hampden,  one  of  the  poetmaaters-generaL — E. 

^riuB  yoong  lady  waa  married  in  the  May  following  to  Henry,  twelfth  Ear!  of 
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PeDdere^s  house  in  Clarendon.  The  garden  was  overrun  widi 
weeds,  and  with  difficuhy  we  found  a  bell.  Louis  came  ridinff  back 
in  great  haste,  and  said,  ^*  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  dead  suddenly.'' 
You  may  imagine  I  was  surprised ;  however,  as  an  acquaintance  I 
had  never  seen  was  an  endurable  misfortune,  I  was  preparing  to 
depart ;  but  happening  to  ask  some  women,  that  were  passing  by  the 
chaise,  if  they  knew  an'y  circumstance  of  Sir  Thomas's  death,  I  dis- 
covered that  this  was  not  Sir  Thomas's  house,  but  belonged  to  a  Mr. 
Mecke,'  fellow  of  a  collie  at  Oxford,  who  was  actually  just  dead, 
and  that  the  antiquity  itself  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  Ndl 
Gwyn.  Pray  inquire  after  it  the  next  time  you  are  at  Frogmore.  I 
went  on,  and  after  a  mistake  or  two  more  found  Sir  Thomas,  a  man 
about  thirty  in  age,  and  twelve  in  understanding ;  his  drawings  very 
indifTerentf  even  for  the  latter  calculation.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  or  say,  but  commended  them  and  his  child,  and  his  house;  said  I 
had  all  the  heads,  hoped  I  should  see  him  at  Twickenham,  was  afraid 
of  being  too  late  for  dinner,  and  hurried  out  of  his  house  before  I  had 
been  there  twenty  minutes.  It  grieves  one  to  receive  civilities  when 
one  feels  obliged,  and  yet  fincb  it  impossible  to  bear  the  people  that 
bestow  them. 

I  have  given  my  assembly,  to  show  my  gallery,  and  it  was  glo- 
rious; but  happening  to  pitch  upon  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  none  of 
my  Jews  could  come,  though  Mrs.  Clive  proposed  to  them  to  change 
their  religion  ;  so  I  am  forced  to  exhibit  once  more.  For  the  morn- 
ing spectators,  the  crowd  augments  instead  of  diminishing.  It  is 
really  true  that  Lady  Hertford  called  here  t'other  morning,  and  I  was 
reduced  to  bring  her  by  the  back  gate  into  the  kitchen ;  the  honse 
was  so  full  of  company  that  came  to  see  the  gallery,  that  I  had  no 
where  else  to  carry  her.     Adieu  I 

P.  S.  I  hope  the  least  hint  has  never  dropped  from  the  Beaulieus  of 
that  terrible  picture  of  Sir  Charles  Williams,  that  put  me  into  such 
confusion  the  morning  they  breakfasted  here.  If  they  did  observe  the 
inscription,  lam  sure  th^y  must  have  seen  too  how  it  distressed  me. 
Your  collection  of  pictures  is  packed  up,  and  makes  two  large  cases 
and  one  smaller. 

My  next  assembly  will  be  entertaining;  there  will  be  five  coun- 
tesses, two  bishops,  fourteen  Jews,  five  papists,  a  doctor  of  physic, 
and  an  actress ;  not  to  mention  Scotch,  Irish,  East  and  West  Indiana 

I  find  that,  to  pack  up  your  pictures,  Louis  has  taken  some  paper 
out  of  a  hamper  of  waste,  into  which  I  had  cast  some  of  the  Conway 
papers,  perhaps  only  as  useless ;  however,  if  you  find  any  such  in  the 
packing,  be  so  good  as  to  lay  them  by  for  me. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mecke,  of  Pembroke  CoDege.    He  died  on  the  Sfith  of  September.— & 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strdwbeny  Hill,  Oct  8, 1763. 
DfiAR  S1R9 

You  are  always  obliging  tame  and  always  thinking  of  me  kindly; 
yet  for  once  you  have  forgotten  the  way  of  obliging  me  mo8t.  You 
do  not  mention  any  thought  of  coming  hither,  which  you  had  given 
me  cause  to  hope  would  be  about  this  time.  I  flatter  myself  nothing 
has  intervened  to  deprive  me  of  that  visit  Lord  Hertford  goes  to 
France  the  end  of  next  week ;  I  shall  be  in  town  to  take  leave  of  him  ; 
but  after  the  Idth,  that  is,  this  day  se'nnight,  I  shall  be  quite  unengaged, 
and  the  sooner  I  see  you  after  the  15th,  the  better,  for  I  should  be 
florrv  to  drag  you  acro83^  the  country  in  the  badness  of  November 
roads. 

I  shall  treasure  up  your  notices  against  my  second  edition :  for  the 
volume  of  Engravers  is  printed  off,  and  has  been  some  time ;  I  only 
wait  for  some  of  the  plates.  The  book  you  mention  I  have  not  seen, 
nor  do  you  encourage  me  to  buy  it.  Some  time  or  other  however  I 
will  get  you  to  let  me  turn  it  oven 

As  I  will  trust  that  you  will  let  me  know  soon  when  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  I  will  make  this  a  very  short  letter 
indeed.    I  know  nothing  new  or  old  worth  telling  you. 


TO  THE  EAEL  OF  HERTFORD.* 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  18, 1763. 

Mv  DEAR  Lord, 

I  AM  very  impatient  for  a  letter  from  Paris,  10  hear  of  your  outset, 
and  what  my  Lady  Hertford  thinks  of  the  new  world  she  is  got  intOi 

*  This  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  letters  which  Walpole  addressed  to  his  relation,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  during  his  lordship's  enibassT  in  Paris,  in  the  years  1763, 1764,  and 
1765.  The  first  edition  of  these  letters  appeared,  in  quarto,  in  1825,  edited  hy  the  Right 
HonomraUe  Jolm  Wilson  Croker,  and  contained  the  Ibllowing  introductory  notice : — 

*'No  apology,  it  is  presumed,  is  necessary  for  the  fi^wing  pablicatioa.  The  Letters 
of  Mr.  Walpole  have  already  attained  the  highest  rank  in  that  department  of  English 
Uteratore,  and  seem  to  deserve  their  popularity,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  objects  of 
mere  amusement,  or  as  a  collection  of  anecdotes  illnstnUive  of  ttie  piSitics,  literatvre,  and 
manners  of  an  important  and  interesting  period 

**  The  Ibllowing  collection  is  composed  of  his  letters  to  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Hertlwd, 
while  ambassador  at  Paris,  from  1763  to  1765;  which  seem,  at  least  as  moeh  as  those 
which  have  preceded  them,  deserving  of  the  public  attention. 

"  It  appears  from  some  ctrcomstances  connected  with  the  letters  themselves,  that  Mr. 
Walpole  wrote  them  in  the  intention  and  hope  that  they  might  be  preserved ;  and  although 
they  are  enlivened  by  his  characteristic  vivacity,  and  are  not  deficient  in  the  lighter  mat- 
ters  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  all  his  correspondents,  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  written  in  a  more  careful  style,  and  are  employed  on  more  important  subjects  than 
any  others  which  have  yet  come  to  light 

^  Of  the  fiinner  collections,  anecdote  and  chitchat  Ibrmed  the  principal  topics,  and 
politics  were  introduced  only  as  they  happened  to  be  the  news  of  the  day.  Of  the  series 
DOW  offered  to  the  public,  politics  are  the  groundwork,  and  the  town-talk  is  only  the  ac- 
cidental emfaroidezy. 
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and  whether  it  is  belter  or  worse  than  she  expected.  Pray  tell  me  all : 
I  mean  of  that  sort,  for  I  have  no  curiosity  about  the  family  compact, 
nor  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  It  is  your  private  history^ — your  audi- 
encesy  reception,  comforts  or  distresses,  your  way  of  life,  your  com- 
pany— that  interests  me;  in  short,  I  care  about  my  cousins  and 
friends,  not,  like  Jack  Harris,*  about  my  lord  ambassador.  Consider 
you  are  in  my  power.  You,  by  this  time,  are  longing  to  hear  from 
England,  and  depend  upon  me  for  the  news  of  London.  I  shall  not 
send  you  a  tittle,  if  you  are  not  very  good,  and  do  not  (one  of  you,  at 
least)  write  to  me  punctually. 

This  letter,  I  confess,  will  not  give  you  much  encouragement,  for 
I  can  absolutely  tell  you  nothing.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Grenville's  to-day, 
where,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  to  hear,  I  should  have  heard  it; 
but  all  consisted  in  what  you  will  see  in  the  papers — some  diminutive^ 
battles  in  America,  and  the  death  of  the  King  of  Poland,^  which  you 
probably  knew  before  we  did.  The  town  is  a  desert ;  it  is  like  a  vast 
plain,  which,  though  abandoned  at  present,  is  in  three  weeks  to  have 
a  great  battle  fought  upon  it  One  of  the  colonels,  I  hear,  is  to  be  in 
town  to-morrow,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I  came  myself  but  this 
morning,  but  as  I  shall  not  return  to  Strawberry  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, I  shall  not  seal  my  letter  till  then.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
but  fair  to  give  you  some  more  particular  particulars  of  what  I  expect 
to  know.  For  instance,  of  Monsieur  de  Nivernois's  cordiality ;  of 
Madame  Dusson's  affection  for  England ;  of  my  Lord  Holland's  joy 
at  seeing  you  in  France,  especially  without  your  Secretary;"^  of  ail 

**  Mr.  Walpole's  lately  published  Memoires  have  given  proof  of  his  ability  in  skctchinf 
parliamentary  portraits  and  oondensing  parliamentary  debates.  In  the  ibUowinff  letten, 
powers  of  the  same  class  will,  it  is  tbougnt,  be  recognised ;  and  as  the  pahlished  puiio. 
mentary  debates  are  extremely  imperfect  for  the  whole  time  to  which  this  correspondence 
relates,  Mr.  Walpole*s  sketcbes  are  additionally  valuable. 

**  These  letters  also  give  a  near  view  of  the  proceedings  of  political  parties  during  that 
interesting  period ;  and  although  the  representation  of  so  warm  a  partisan  must  be  read 
with  due  caution,  a  great  deal  of  authentic  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found,  and 
even  the  very  errors  of  the  writer  will  sometimes  tend  to  elucidate  the  state  of  parties 
during  one  of  the  busiest  periods  of  our  domestic  dissensions. 

**  Mr.  Walpole^s  party  feelings  were,  indeed,  so  warm,  and  his  jodgment  of  individuals 
was  so  often  affected  by  the  p<mtical  lights  in  which  he  viewed  them,  that  the  Editor  hfcs 
thought  it  due  to  many  eminent  political  characters  to  add  a  few  notes,  to  endeavour  to 
explain  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  under  which  Mr.  Walpole 
wrote.  In  doing  so,  the  Editor  has,  he  hopes,  shown  (what  he  certainly  felt)  a  pei^et 
impartiality ;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has  only  endeavoured  to  penorm,  Chowever 
imperfectly)  what  Mr.  Walpole  himself  after  the  heat  of  party  had  subsided,  would  have 
been  inclined  to  do."— To  the  notes  here  spoken  o^  the  letter  C.  is  affixed. 

*  John  Harris,  Esq.  of  Hayne,  in  Devonshire,  who  married  Anne,  Lord  liertlbrd*^ 
eldest  sister. — E. 

^  The  actions  at  Detroit  and  Edge  Hill,  on  the  31st  of  July  and  5th  and  6th  of  Augort, 
between  the  British  and  the  Indians.  In  the  former  tlie  British  were  defeated,  and  their 
leader.  Captain  Dalyell,  killed ;  in  the  latter  engagements,  under  Colonel  Boujguet,  thef 
defeated  the  Indians.— C. 

^  Stanislaus  Auffustus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  iCing  of  Poland.  He  died  at  Dreadea, 
on  the  5th  of  October.— E. 

*  Mr.  Fox,  so  long  a  political  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  lately  created 
Lord  Holland,  and  was  now  in  Paris.  Mr.  Walpole  insinuates,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Montagu 
of  the  14th  of  April,  that  Lord  Holland's  visit  to  France  arose  fbom  apprehension  of  pe^ 
■onal  danger  to  himself  in  consequence  of  his  sltare  in  Lord  Bute's  i  '    '  * 
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my  Lady  HertfordV  cousins  at  St.  Gtermains ;  and  I  should  not  dis- 
like a  little  anecdote  or  two  of  the  late  embassy,^  of  which  I  do  not 
doabt  you  will  hear  plenty.  I  must  trouble  you  with  many  compli- 
ments to  Madame  de  Boufflers,  and  with  still  more  to  the  Duchesse 
de  Mirepoix,*  who  is  always  so  good  as  to  remember  me.  Her  bro- 
ther, Prince  de  Beauvau/^  I  doubt  has  forgotten  me.  In  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  taking  leave,  I  omitted  mentioning  these  messages.  Good 
night  for  to-night — Oh !  I  forgot — pray  send  me  some  caffe  au  lait : 
the  Due  de  ricquigny'  (who  by  the  way  is  somebody's  son,  as  I 
thought)  takes  it  for  snufT,  and  says  it  is  the  new  fashion  at  Paris;  I 
suppose  they  drink  rappee  after  dinner. 

Wednesday  night 

I  might  as  well  have  finished  last  night ;  for  I  know  nothing  tnore 
than  I  did  then,  but  that  Lady  Mary  Coke  arrived  this  evening.  She 
has  behaved  very  honourably,  and  not  stolen  the  Hereditary  Prince.' 

Mr.  Bownrwins^  called  on  me  yesterday  before  I  came,  and  left  word 
that  he  would  come  again  to-day,  but  did  not.  I  wished  to  h6ar  of 
you  from  him,  and  a  little  of  my  old  acquaintance  at  Rheims.  Did 
you  find  Lord  Beauchamp^  much  grown  ?  Are  all  your  sons  to  be 
like  those  of  the  Amalekites?  who  were  I  forget  how  many  cubits 
high. 

Pray  remind  Mr.  Hume'  of  collecting  the  whole  history  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  his  inquiry  and  pen. 
Adieu !  my  dear  lord. 

absurd  insinuatioa !  What  is  meant  by  his  joy  at  seeing  Lord  Hertford  in  France  is  not 
dear;  bat  the  allasion  to  the  secretary  probably  refers  to  the  absence  of  Sir  Charles,  then 
Mr.  Bnnbarj,  who  was  nominated  secretary  to  the  embassy,  but  who  had  not  accompanied 
Lord  Hertford  to  Paris :  as  Mr.  Bunbary  had  mi^rried  Lady  Holland's  niece,  there  may 
have  been  some  family  reason  for  this  allusion. — C. 

*  Lady  Hertford  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Charles  II.,  and  therefore  cousin  to  the  Pre- 
tender,  who,  however,  was  at  this  period  in  Italy ;  and  the  cwaint  alluded  to  were  pro- 
bably the  family  of  Fitz.Jame8.--C. 

^  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  Lord  Hertford's  predecessor.  Mr.  Walpole  had 
been  on  terms  of  personal  and  political  intimacy  at  Bedford>house ;  but  political  and  pri- 
vate differences  had  occurred  to  sharpen  his  resentment  against  the  Duke,  and  even 
occasionally  against  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.— C. 

^  The  Mar^schale  de  Mirepoiz  Was  a  clever  woman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  one  class 
of  French  society.  She,  however,  quarrelled  with  her  family,  and  lost  the  respect  of  the 
public  by  the  meanness  of  countenancing  Madame  du  Barri.— C. 

^  Son  of  the  Prince  de  Craon :  he  was  born  in  1730 ;  served  with  great  distinction  from 
the  earliest  age,  and  was  created,  in  1782,  marshal  of  France.  His  conduct  in  discoun- 
tenancing the  favouritism  of  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.  was  very  honourable,  as  was  his 
devotion  to  Louis  XVI.  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolution.  The  marshal  survived  his 
unfortunate  sovereign  but  three  months. — C. 

*  Son  of  the  Duke  de  Chauhies. — E. 

'  The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  the  King's  eldest 
sister ;  and  Mr.  Walpole,  a  constant  friend  and  admirer  of  Ladv  Mary,  affects  to  think 
that  her  beauty  and  vivacity  might  have  seduced  his  Serene  Highness  from  his  royal 
bride.    Lady  Mary  lived  Ull  1810.— C. 

B  This  gentleman  was  travelling  tutor  to  Lord  Hertford's  eldest  son,  and  had  been 
lately  residing  with  him  at  Rheims. — C. 

^  Francis,  afterwards  second  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  died  in  the  year  1823. — E. 

'  David  Hnme,  the  historian.  He  was  at  first  private  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford,  and 
afterwards  secretary  of  embassy. — E. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  HiU,  Nov.  12, 1763. 

I  SEND  you  the  catalogue  as  you  desired ;  and  as  I  told  you,  yoa 
will,  I  think,  find  nothing  to  your  purpose :  the  present  lord  bought 
all  the  furniture  at  Navestock?  the  few  now  to  be  sold  are  the  very 
fine  ones  of  the  best  masters,  and  likely  to  go  at  vast  prices,  for  there 
are  several  people  deternnined  to  have  some  one  thing  that  belonged 
to  Lord  Waldegrave.  I  did  not  get  the  catalogue  till  the  night  before 
last,  too  late  to  send  by  the  post,  for  I  had  dined  with  Sir  Richard 
Lyttelton  at  Richmond,  and  was  forced  to  return  by  Kew-bridge,  for 
the  Thames  was  swelled  so  violently  that  the  ferry  could  not  work, 
I  am  here  quite  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge,  without  Mrs.  Noah, 
but  with  half  as  many  animals.  The  waters  are  as  much  out  as  they 
were  last  year,  when  her  vice-majesty  of  Ireland,**  that  now  is  sailed 
to  Newmarket  with  both  legs  out  at  the  fore  glass,  was  here.  Apropos, 
the  Irish  court  goes  on  ill;  they  lost  a  question  by  forty  the  very  first 
day  on  the  address.  The  Irish,  not  being  so  absurd  or  so  compK- 
mental  as  Mr.  Allen,  they  would  not  suffer  the  word  adequate  to 
pass.""  The  prime  minister  is  so  unpopular  that  they  think  he  must 
be  sent  back.  His  patent  and  Rigby's  are  called  in  Question.  Yoa 
see  the  age  is  not  favourable  to  prime  ministers :  well !  I  am  going 
amidst  it  all,  very  unwillingly;  I  had  rather  stay  here,  for  I  am  sick 
of  the  storms,  that  once  loved  them  so  cordially:  over  and  above,  I 
am  not  well;  this  is  the  third  winter  my  nightly  fever  has  returned; 
it  comes  like  the  bellman  before  Christmas,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
mortality. 

Sir  Michael  Foster^  is  dead,  a  Whig  of  the  old  rock:  he  is  a  greater 
loss  to  his  country  than  the  prim  attorney-general,®  who  has  resigned, 
or  than  the  attorney's  father,  who  is  dying,  will  be. 

My  gallery  is  still  in  such  request,  that,  though  the  middle  of 
November,  I  gave  out  a  ticket  to-day  for  seeing  it.  I  see  little  of  it 
myself,  for  1  cannot  sit  alone  in  such  state;  I  should  think  myself  like 
the  mad  Duchess  of  Albemarle,^  who  fancied  herself  Empress  of 
China.    Adieu ! 

'  In  Essex,  the  seat  of  the  Waldemves. — E. 

k  The  Coantess  of  Nortbamberland.— E. 

^  To  prevent  the  presentation  of  a.  more  objectionable  address  from  the  corporation  of 
Bath,  in  favoar  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Allen  had  secured  the  introduction  of  the  word  ade^utta 
into  the  one  agreed  to ;  which  ^ve  such  ofience  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  refused  to  present 
it— E. 

^  One  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.r— E. 

•  The  Hon.  Charles  Yorke. 

'  Widow  of  Christopher  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlingrton  Street,  Nov.  17, 1763. 

Ir  the  winter  keeps  up  to  the  vivacity  of  its  d^but,  you  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  6f  the  sterility  of  my  letters.  I  do  not  say  this 
from  the  spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  first  day,*  which  was 
the  most  fatiguing  and  dull  debate  I  ever  heard,  dull  as'l  have  heard 
many;  and  yet  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
met  to  choose  a  King  of  Poland,^  and  that  all  our  names  ended  in 
isky.  Wilkes,  the  night  before,  had  presented  himself  at  the  Cockpit: 
as  he  was  listening  to  the  Speech,*  George  Selwyn  said  to  him,  in  the 
words  of  the  Dunciad,  "  May  Heaven  preserve  the  ears  you  lend  !"^ 
We  lost  four  hours  debating  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  open 
the  session  with  reading  a  bill.  The  opposite  sides,  at  the  same  time, 
pushing  to  get  the  start,  between  the  King's  message,  which  Mr. 
Grenville  stood  at  the  bar  to  present,  and  wnich  was  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  and  all  that  aflfair,  arid  the  complaint  which 
Wilkes  himself  stood  up  to  make.  At  six  we  divided  on  the  question 
of  reading  a  bill.*  Young  Thomas  Townshend'i  divided  the  House 
injudiciously,  as  the  question  was  so  idle ;  yet  the  whole  argument  of 
the  day  had  been  so  complicated  with  this  question,  that  in  eflcct  it 
became  the  material  question  for  trying  forces.     This  will  be  an  in- 

*  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  November.  The  public  mind  was  at  this  moment  in 
a  considerable  ferment,  and  the  Kind's  speech  invited  Parliament  **  to  discouragre  that 
licentious  spirit  which  is  repugnant  to  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and  of  this  happy 
oonstitntioii.'*  It  was  expected  that  these  words  would,  from  their  being  understood  as  a 
direct  attack  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  have  opened  a  debate  on  his  question,  which  was  then 
uppermost  in  every  mind ;  but  the  opposition  were  unwilling  to  put  themselves  under  the 
disadvantage  of  opposing  the  address  and  of  excepting  against  words,  which,  in  their 
general  meaning,  were  unexceptionable ;  they,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  proceedings 
so  well  described  in  this  letter.-~C. 

^  He  means,  that  parties  were  so  vident  that  the  members  seemed  inclined  to  come  to 
Uows.— C. 

^  7*he  KinjP*s  speech,  which  is  now  read  at  the  house  of  the  minister,  to  a  selection  of 
the  friends  of  government,  was  formerly  read  at  the  Cockpit,  and  all  who  chose  attended. 
— ^. 

^  **  Yet  oh,  my  sons !  a  father's  words  attend ; 

So  may  the  Fates  preserve  the  ears  you  lend.*' — E. 

*  "  As  soon  as  the  members  were  sworn  at  the  table|  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Grenville 
then  a  chanceHor  of  the  exchequer,  arose  in  their  places,  the  first  to  make  a  complaint  of 
a  breach  of  privilege  in  having  been  imprisoned,  iSLc:  and  Mr.  Grenville,  to  communicate 
to  the  House  a  message  ^om  the  King,  which  related  to  the  privileges  of  the  House :  the 
Speaker  at  the  same  time  acquainted  the  House,  that  the  clerk  had  prepared  a  bill,  and 
sobmitted  it  to  them,  whether,  in  point  of  form,  the  reading  of  the  bill  should  not  be  the 
first  proceeding  towards  opening  the  session.  A  very  long  debate  ensued,  which  of  these 
three  matters  ought  to  have  the  precedence,  and  at  last  it  was  carried  in  favour  of  the 
bill"    Halseirs  Precedents,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.— E. 

'  Afterwards  Lord  Sydnev.  The  Townshends  were  supposed  to  be  very  unsteady,  if 
not  fickle,  in  their  political  conduct ;  a  circumstance  which  gives  point  to  Grokismith's 
mention  of  this  Mr.  Townshend  in  his  character  of  Burke : — 


>  yet  straining  his  throat 


To  persuade  Tommy  ToWnshend  to  lend  him  a  vote^— C. 
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teresting  part  to  you,  whca  you  hear  that  your  brothei^  and  I  were  in 
the  minority.  You  know  Aim,  and  therefore  know  he  did  what  he 
thought  right;  and  for  me,  my  dear  lord,  you  must  know  that  I  would 
die  in  the  House  for  its  privileges,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  But 
come,  don't  be  alarmed:  this  will  have  no  consequences.  I  don't 
think  your  brother  is  going  into  opposition ;  and  for  me,  if  I  may 
name  myself  to  your  affection  after  Aim,  nothing  but  a  question  of 
such  magnitude  can  carry  me  to  the  House  at  all.  I  am  sick  of 
parties  and  factions,  and  leave  them  to  buy  and  sell  one  another. 
Bless  me  I  I  had  forgot  the  numbers ;  they  were  300,  we  111.  We 
then  went  upon  the  King's  message;  heard  the  North  Briton  read; 
and  Lord  North,**  who  took  the  prosecution  upon  him  and  did  it  very 
well,  moved  to  vote  a  scandalous  libel,  &c.  tending  to  foment  trea^ 
sonable  insurrections.  Mr.  Pitt  gave  up  the  paper,  but  fought  again&t 
the  last  words  of  the  censure.  I  say  Mr.  Pitt,  for  indeed,  like  Al- 
manzor,  he  fought  almost  singly,  and  spoke  forty  times:  the  first  time 
in  the  day  with  much  wit,  afterwards  with  httle  energy.  He  had  a 
tough  enemy  too ;  I  don't  mean  in  parts  or  argument,  but  one  that 
makes  an  excellent  bull-dog,  the  solicitor-general  Norton.  Legge 
was,  as  usual,  concise ;  and  Charles  Townshend,  what  is  not  usual, 
silent.  We  sat  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  two,  after  dividing  again; 
we,  our  exact  former  number.  111 ;  they,  273 ;  and  then  we  adjourned 
to  go  on  the  point  of  privilege  the  next  day ;  but  now 

LiBteii,  lording,  and  hold  you  still; 
Of  doughty  deeds  tell  you  I  will. 

Martin,'  in  the  debate,  mentioned  the  North  Briton,  in  which  he  him- 
self had  been  so  heavily  abused ;  and  he  said,  **  whoever  stabs  a 
reputation  in  the  dark,  without  setting  his  name,  is  a  cowardly,  ma- 
lignant, and  scandalous  scoundrel."  This,  looking  at  Wilkes,  he 
repeated  twice,  with  such  rage  and  violence,  that  he  owned  his  pas- 
sion obliged  him  to  sit  down.  Wilkes  bore  this  with  the  same 
indifference  as  he  did  all  that  passed  in  the  day.  The  House,  too, 
who  from  Martin's  choosing  to  take  a  public  opportunity  of  resent- 
ment, when  he  had  so  long  declined  any  private  notice,  and  after 
Wilkes's  courage  was  become  so  problematic,  seemed  to  think  there 
was  no  danger  of  such  champions  going  further ;  but  the  next  day, 
when  we  came  into  the  House,  the  first  thing  we  heard  was  that 
Martin  had  shot  Wilkes:  so  he  had;  but  Wilkes  has  six  lives  still 
good.    It  seems  Wilkes  had  writ,  to  avow  the  paper,  to  Martin,  on 

*  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  only  brother  of  Lord  Hertford,  at  this  time  a  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons. 
He  was,  as  we  shall  see,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  government  on  these  ques- 
tions, dismissed  both  from  court  and  his  regiment:  but  he  became,  on  a  change  of 
ministers  in  1765,  secretary  of  state ;  and  in  1772  was  promoted  to  be  a  general;  and  in 
1793  a  fie1d.mar8hal.--C. 
*>  Lord  North  was  at  this  tisie  one  of  the  jmiior  lords  of  the  treasury. — ^EL 
<^  Samuel  Martin,  Esq.  member  for  Camelfiird.  He  had  been  secretary  of  the  treasury 
during  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  and  Lord  Bute's  administration. — £. 
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which  the  latter  challenged  him.  They  went  into  Hyde-park  about 
noon;  Humphrey  Coates,  the  wine-merchant,  waiting  in  a  postchaise 
to  convey  Wilkes  away  if  triumphant.  They  fired  at  the  distance  of 
fourteen  yards :  both  missed.  Then  Martin  fired  and  lodged  a  ball 
in  the  side  of  Wilkes ;  who  was  going  to  return  It,  but  dropped  his 
pistol.  He  desired  Martin  to  take  care  of  securing  himself,  and 
assured  him  he  would  never  say  a  word  against  him,  and  he  allows 
that  Martin  behaved  well.  The  wound  yesterday  was  thought  little 
more  than  a  flesh-wound,  and  he  was  in  his  old  spirits.  To-day  the 
account  is  worse,  and  he  has  been  delirious :  so  you  will  think  when 
you  hear  what  is  to  come.  I  think,  from  the  agitation  his  mind  must 
be  in,  from  his  spirits,  and  from  drinking,  as  I  suppose  he  will,  that 
he  probably  will  end  here.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  two  lines  of 
Hudibras,*  which,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  words  combined  with 
Wilkes's  story,  are  stronger  than  Butler  intended  them : — 

But  he  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

His  adventures  with  Lord  Talbot,**  Forbes,*'  and  Martin,  make  these 
lines  history. 

Now  for  part  the  second.  On  the  first  day,  in  your  House,  where 
the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Hillsborough  and  Lord  Suffolk,  after 
some  wrangling  between  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Halifax,  the  Duke  of 

*  These  lines,  and  two  others,  usually  appended  to  them— 

**  He  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Can  never  rise  to  fight  again,** 

are  not  in  Hudibras.    Butier  has  the  same  thought  in  two  lines — 

**  For  those  that  fly  may  fi^ht  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain.** 

Par.  iii.  Cant  3, 1.  343.— C. 

^  At  the  coronation.  Lord  Talbot,  as  lord  steward,  appeared  on  horseback  in  West- 
minster-hall.  His  horse  had  been,  at  numerous  rehearsals,  so  assiduously  trained  to 
petfiirm  what  was  thouffht  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  duty,  namely,  the  retiring  back- 
wards  from  the  royal  table,  that,  at  the  ceremony  itself,  no  art  of  his  rider  could  prevent 
the  too  docile  animal  from  making  his  approaches  to  tfao  royal  presence  tail  foremost. 
This  ridiculous  incident  was  the  occasion  of  some  sarcastic  remarks  in  the  North  Briton, 
of  the  2l8t  August,  which  led  to  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Talbot  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  ultimately  to  a  duel  in  the  garden  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  at  Bagahot  Mr.  Wilkes 
proposed  that  the  parties  should  sop  together  that  nighty  and  fight  next  morning.  Lord 
Talbot  insisted  on  fighting  immediately.  This  altercation,  ana  some  delay  of  Wilkes  in 
writing  fkapers,  which  (not  expecting,  he  said,  to  take  the  field  before  morning)  he  had 
left  onfiniflhed,  delayed  the  afiair  till  dusk,  and  after  the  innocuous  exchange  of  shots  by 
moonlight,  the  parties  shook  hands,  and  supped  together  at  the  inn  with  a  great  deal  of 
joDHy^-C. 

^  A  young'  Scotch  officer,  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  fiistened  a  quarrel  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  in 
Pkris,  K>r  having  written  against  Scotland,  and  insisted  on  his  fighting  him.  Wilkes 
declined  until  he  should  have  settled  an  engagement  of  the  same  nature  which  he  had 
with  Lord  Egremont  Just  at  this  time  Ix>rd  Egremant  died,  and  Wilkes  immediately 
offered  to  meet  Captain  Forbes  at  Mcnin,  in  inlanders.  By  some  mistake  Forbes  did  not 
appear,  and  the  affair  Uew  over.  A  long  controversy  was  kept  up  on  the  subject  by 
partisans  in  the  newspapers ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Forbes's  con- 
duct was  hasty  and  iboliah,  and  that  Wilkes  behaved  himself  like  a  man  of  temper  and 
honour. — C. 

21* 
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Bedford,  and  Lord  Gower;  Lord  Sandwich*  laid  before  the  House 
the  most  blasphemous  and  indecent  poem  that  ever  was  composed, 
called  "  An  Essay  on  Woman,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Warburton.**^  I 
will  tell  you  none  of  the  particulars :  they  were  so  exceedingly  bad, 
that  Lord  Lyttelton  begged  the  reading  might  be  stopped.  The 
House  was  amazed;  nobody  ventured  even  to  ask  a  question:  so  it 
was  easily  voted  every  thing  you  please,  and  a  breach  of  privilege 
into  the  bargain.  Lord  Sandwich  then  informed  your  Lordships  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  author.  Fourteen  copie^  alone  were  printed, 
one  of  which  the  ministry  had  bribed  the  printer  to  give  up.  Lord 
Temple  then  objected  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  it;  and  Bishop 
Warburlon,  as  much  shocked  at  infidelity  as  Lord  Sandwich  had 
been  at  obscenity,  said,  "  the  blackest  fiends  in  hell  would  not  keep 
company  with  Wilkes  when  he  should  arrive  there."  Lord  Sand- 
wich moved  to  vote  Wilkes  the  author;  but  this  Lord  Mansfield 
stopped,  advertising  the  House  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  hear 
what  Wilkes  could  say  in  his  defence.  To-day,  therefore,  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose ;  but  it  has  been  put  off  by  Martin's  lodging 
a  caveaV  This  bomb  was  certainly  well  conducted,  and  the  secret, 
though  known  to  many,  well  kept.  The  management  is  worthy  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  like  him.  It  may  sound  odd  for  me,  with  my 
principles,  to  admire  Lord  Sandwich ;  but  besides  that  he  has  in 
several  instances  been  very  obliging  to  me,  there  is  a  good  humour 
and  an  industry  about  him  that  are  very  uncommon.  I  do  not  ad- 
mire politicians ;  but  when  they  are  excellent  in  their  way,  one  can- 
not help  allowing  them  their  due.  Nobody  but  he  could  have  struck 
a  stroke  like  this. 

Yesterday  we  sat  till  eight  on  the  address,  which  yet  passed  with- 
out a  negative :  we  had  two  very  long  speeches  from  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Grenville ;  many  fine  parts  in  each.  Mr.  Pitt  has  given  the  latter 
some  strong  words,  yet  not  so  many  as  were  expected.*^    To-morrow 

*  At  this  time  Becretanr  of  state.  **  It  is  a  great  mercy,**  says  Lord  ChesterBeld,  in  a 
letter  to  bis  son,  of  the  3a  of  December,  **  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  intre(»d  defender  of  our 
rights  and  liberties,  is  out  of  danger ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  mercy,  that  God  hath  raised  up 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  to  vindicate  true  religion  and  morality.  These  two  blessings  inll 
justly  make  an  epocha  in  the  annals  of  this  country.** — R 

>>  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  whose  laborious  oommentaries  on  Pope*s  Essay  on  Man 
gave  Wilkes  the  idea  of  fathering  on  him  the  notes  on  the  Essay  on  Woman. — C. 

c  Dr.  Birch,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Royston,  gives  the  fi>Uowing  account  of  what  paawd  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion: — ^"The  session  commenced  with  a  complaint  made 
by  Lord  Sandwich  a^inst  Mr.  Wilkes  for  a  breach  of  privilege  in  being  the  author  of  a 
poem  full  of  obscenity  and  blasphemy,  intituled  'An  Essay  on  Woman,*  with  notes* 
under  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  His  letters,  which  discovered  the  piece  was 
his,  had  been  seiied  at  Kearsley*s  the  bookseller,  when  the  latter  was  taken  op  for  pub- 
lishing No.  45  of  the  North  Briton.  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  Sandys  objected  to  the  read- 
ing letters,  till  the  secretary  of  8tate*8  warrant,  by  which  Kearsley  had  been  arrested,  had 
been  produced  and  shown  to  be  a  legal  act ;  but  this  objection  being  overruled,  the  Lords 
voted  the  ESssay  a  most  scandalous,  obscene,  and  impious  libel,  and  adjourned  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject,  as  ikr  as  concerned  the  author,  till  the  Thursday  IbUow- 
ing.'*— E. 

^  Lord  Barrington,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  gives  the  fbUowing  aooount  of 
Mr.  Pitt*8  speech : — ^  He  spoke  with  great  ability,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  temper :  be 
spoke  civilly,  and  not  un&irly,  of  the  ministers ;  but  of  the  King  he  said  every  thing 
which  duty  and  afiectkm  coiud  inspire.    The  efiect  of  this  was  a  vote  fbr  an  addresa, 
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we  go  on  the  great  question  of  privilege ;  but  I  must  send  this  Rway, 
as  we  have  no  chance  of  leaving  the  House  before  midnight,  if  before 
next  morning. 

This  long  letter  contains  the  history  of  but  two  days ;  yet  if  two 
days  furnish  a  history,  it  is  not  my  fault.  The  ministry,  I  think,  may 
do  whatever  they  please.  Three  hundred,  that  will  give  up  their  own 
privileges,  may  be  depended  upon  for  giving  up  any  thing  else.  I 
have  not  time  or  rdom  to  ask  a  question,  or  say  a  word  more. 

Nov.  18,  Friday. 

I  have  luckily  got  a  holiday,  and  can  continue  my  despatch,  as  you 
know  dinner-time  is  my  chief  hour  of  business.  The  Speaker,  unlike 
Mr.  Onslow,  who  was  immortal  in  the  chair,  is  taken  very  ill,  and 
our  House  is  adjourned  to  Monday.  Wilkes  is  thought  in  great 
danger:  instead  of  keeping  him  quiet,  his  friends  have  shown  thehr 
zeal  by  visiting  him,  and  himself  has  been  all  spirits  and  riot,  and  sat 
up  in  his  bed  the  next  morning  to  correct  the  press  for  to-morrow's 
North  Briton.  His  bon-mots  are  all  over  the  town,*  but  too  gross,  I 
think,  to  repeat ;  the  chief  are  at  the  expense  of  poor  Lord  George.* 
Notwithstanding  Lord  Sandwich's  masked  battery,  the  tide  runs  vio- 
lently for  Wilkes,  and  I  do  not  find  people  in  general  so  inclined  to 
excuse  his  lordship  as  I  was.  One  hears  nothing  but  stories  of  the 
latter's  impiety,  and  of  the  concert  he  was  in  with  Wilkes  on  that 
subject.  Should  this  hero  die,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  may  doom 
him  whither  he  pleases,  but  Wilkes  will  pass  for  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

Besides  what  I  have  mentioned,  there  were  two  or  three  passages 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  were  diverting.  Lord  Temple  dwelled 
much  on  the  Spanish  ministry  being  devoted  to  France.  Lord  Hali- 
fax replied,  "Can  we  help  that?  We  can  no  more  oblige  the  King 
of  Spain  to  change  his  ministers,  than  his  lordship  can  force  his 
Majesty  to  change  the  present  administration."  Lord  Gower,  too, 
attacking  Lord  Temple  on  want  of  respect  to  the  King,  the  Earl 
replied,  "  he  never  had  wanted  respect  for  the  King :  he  and  his 
family  had  been  attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover /t«Z?  a$  long  as  his 
lordship's  family  had."^ 

fiem.  eon,  I  Uiink,  if  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  g^iven  for  that  ■peech,  it  would  have 
been  well  expended.  It  secares  us  a  quiet  sesaion."  See  Chatham  G>rre8pondenoe, 
toL  iL  p.  262.— E. 

*  Probably  Lord  George  Sackville,  so  disairreeably  celebrated  for  his  conduct  at 
Minden ;  afterwards  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Sackville,  and  secretary  of  state.  In  the 
North  Briton  which  was  in  preparation  when  Wilkes  was  taken  up,  he  advised  that  Lord 
George  should  carry  the  stoord  before  the  King  at  an  intended  thanksgiving.  Of  all  the 
persons  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  Junius,  Lord  George  Sackville  seems  the  most 
probable. — C.  [**  It  b  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  opinion  in  favour  of  Lord  George,  that 
Jonias  should  roundly  have  accused  him  of  toant  of  courage.''*  Woodfall^s  Junius, 
voL  1.  p.  161.] 

^  Lord  Gower  had  been  reputed  the  head  of  the  Jacobites.  Sir  C«  H.  WilUams  sneer, 
ingly  calls  him  ^  Hanoverian  Grower ;"  and  when  he  accepted  office  from  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  all  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  mortified  and  enraged.  Dr.  Johnson,  a 
steady  Tory,  was,  when  compiling  his  Dictionary,  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  add 
to  his  explanation  of  the  word  deserter — **  sometimes  it  is  called  a  Go'er." — C.  [**  Talk- 
ing,"  says  Boswell,  **  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Johnson  mentioned  to  me  a  stranger  instance 
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You  may  imagine  that  little  is  talked  of  but  Wilkes,  and  what 
relates  to  him.  Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  no  other  news,  but  that  Sir 
Ceorge  Warren  marries  Miss  Bishop,  the  maid  of  honour.  The 
Duchess  of  Grafton  is  at  Euston,  and  hopes  to  stay  there  till  after 
Christmas.  Operas  do  not  bqgin  till  to-morrow  se'nnight;  but  the 
Mingotti  is  to  sing,  and  that  contents  me.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  and 
you  may  wonder  at  hearing  nothing  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Charles 
Pylades,*  while  Mr.  John  Orestes  is  making  such  a  figure :  but  Dr. 
Pyiades,  the  poet,  has  forsaken  his  consort  and  the  Muses,  and  is 
gone  off  with  a  stonecutter's  daughter.**  If  he  should  come  and  offer 
himself  to  you  for  chaplain  to  the  embassy ! 

The  Countess  of  Harrington  was  extremely  alarmed  last  Sunday, 
on  seeing  the  Due  de  Prequigny  enter  her  assembly:  she  forbade 
Lady  Caroline""  speaking  to  such  a  debauched  young  man,  and  com- 

of  the  pi^dominance  of  his  private  feelinge  in  the  compoeition  of  this  work  than  any  nofw 
to  he  found  in  it :  *  You  know,  Sir,  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old  Jacobite  interest :  when 
I  came  to  the  word  renegado^  afler  telling  what  it  meant,  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy, 
a  revolter,  I  added,  sometimes  we  say  a  Gower  :  thus  it  went  to  the  press ;  but  the 
printer  had  more  wit  than  I,  and  struck  it  out*  **    See  Croker*8  Bos  well.] 

*  Churchill  the  satirist  and  Wilkes ;  of  whom  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Cowper, 
relates  the  following  anecdote: — "Churchill  became  Wilkes^s  coadjutor  in  the  North 
Briton ;  and  the  publishers,  when  examined  before  the  privy  council  on  the  publication  of 
No.  45,  haying  declared  that  Wilkes  gave  orders  for  the  printing,  and  ChurchiU  received 
the  profits  from  the  sale,  orders  were  given  for  arresting  Churchill  under  the  general 
warrant  He  was  saved  (torn  arrest  by  W  ilkes's  presence  of  mind,  who  was  in  custody 
of  the  messenger  when  Churchill  entered  the  room.  '  Good  morning,  Thompson,'  said 
Wilkes  to  him:  *how  does  Mrs.  Thompson  do?  Does  she  dine  in  the  ooontryr 
Ohnrohill  took  the  hint  as  readily  as  it  had  been  given.  He  replied,  that  Mrs.  Thompson 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  that  he  only  came  for  a  moment,  to  ask  him  how  he  did.  Then 
almost  directly  he  took  his  leave,  hastened  home,  secured  his  papers,  retired  info  the 
country,  and  eluded  all  search.'* — E. 

^  Mr.  Southey  states,  that  **  a  fortnight  had  not  elasped  before  both  parties  were  struck 
with  sincere  compunction,  and  through  the  intercession  of  a  true  friend,  at  their  entreaty, 
the  unhappy  penitent  was  received  by  her  father :  it  is  said  she  would  haye  proved  worthy 
of  this  parental  forgiveness,  if  an  elder  sister  had  not,  by  continual  taunts  and  reproaches, 
rendered  her  life  so  miserable,  that,  in  absolute  despair,  she  threw  herself  upon  Churchill 
£>r  protection.  Instead  of  making  a  just  provision  for  her,  which  his  means  would  have 
fdlowed,  he  received  her  as  his  mistress.  If  all  his  other  writings  wcie  forgotten,  the 
lines  in  which  he  expressed  his  compunction  for  his  conduct  would  deserve  always  to  be 
remembered : — 

^  'Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world. 

Where  praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurPd, 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul; 

Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam. 

If  all,  if  all,  alas !  were  well  at  home. 

No;  'tis  the  tale  which  angry  conscience  tells, 

When  she,  with  more  than  tragfic  horror,  swells 

Each  circumstance  of  guilt;  when  stem,  but  true, 

She  brings  bad  actions  full  into  review. 

And,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call ; 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  yengeance  pass. 

And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass — 

The  mind,  which  starting  heaves  the  heartfelt  groan. 

And  hates  that  form  she  Knows  to  be  her  own.'  " — E. 

^  Her  eldest  daughter,  afterwards  Viscountess  Fortrose ;  she  died  in  1767,  at  the  age  of 
twenty.*-£. 
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municated  her  fright  to  every  body.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  observed 
to  me  that  as  Lady  Berkeley*  and  some  other  matrons  of  the  same 
stamp  were  there,  she  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  any  violence 
being. committed.  For  my  part,  the  sisters  are  so  different,  that  I 
conclude  my  Lady  Hertford  has  not  found  any  young  man  in  France 
wild  enough  for  her.  Your  counterpart,  M.  de  Guerchy,  takes 
extremely.     I  have  not  yet  seen  his  wife. 

I  this  minute  receive  your  charming  long  letter  of  the  11th,  and 
j?ive  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  it,  I  wish  next  Tuesday  was  past, 
for  Lady  Hertford's  sake.  You  may  depend  on  my  letting  you 
know,  if  I  hear  the  least  rumour  in  your  disfavour.  I  shall  do  so  with- 
out your  orders,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  traduced  and  not 
advertise  you  to  defend  yourself.  I  have  hitherto  not  heard  a  s}'l- 
labie;  but  the  newspapers  talk  of  your  magnificence,  and  I  approve 
extremely  your  intending  to  support  their  evidence ;  for  though  1  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  scalier  pearls  and  diamonds  about  the  streets 
like  their  vice-majesiies^  of  Ireland,  one  owes  it  to  one's  self  and  to 
the  King's  choice  to  prove  it  was  well  made. 

The  colour  given  at  Paris  to  Bunbury's^  stay  in  England  has  been 
given  out  here  too.  You  need  not,  I  think,  trouble  vourself  about 
that;  a  majority  of  three  hundred  will  soon  show,  that  if  he  was 
detained,  the  reason  at  least  no  longer  subsists. 

Hamilton  is  certainly  returning  from  Ireland.  Lord  Shannon's'' 
son  is  goinff  to  marry  the  Speaker's  daughter,  and  the  Primate  has 
begged  to  nave  the  honour  of  joining  their  hands. 

This  letter  is  wofuUy  blotted  and  ill-written,  y«t  I  must  say  it  is 
print  compared  to  you/  lordship's.  At  first  I  thought  you  had  forgot 
that  you  was  not  writing  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  had  put  it  into 
cipher.  Adieu  I  I  am  neither  dead  of  my  fever  nor  apoplexy,  nay, 
Dor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  rather  think  the  violent  heat  of  the 
latter  did  me  good.  Lady  Ailesbury  was  at  court  yesterday,  and 
benignly  received ;°  a  circumstance  you  will  not  dislike. 

P.  S.  If  I  have  not  told  you  all  you  want  to  know,  interrogate  me, 
and  I  will  answer  the  next  post. 

*  Elizabeth  Draz,  wife  of  Augusta?,  fourth  Earl  Berkeley;  ahe  had  been  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Princess-dowanrer.^ — E. 

^  Hugh,  Earl  and  aflerwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  hia  lady,  Elizabeth  Sey- 
mour, only  surviving  child  of  Algernon  Duke  of  Someraet,  and  heiress,  by  her  grand- 
mother,  of  the  Perciea. — E. 

<  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart  The  reason  evidently  was,  that  he  remained  to  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons. — C.  ' 

^  Richard  Lord  Boyle,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shannon,  married,  In  the  following 
moDth,  Catharine,  eldest  dauffhter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Ponsonbv,  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  by  Lady  Ellen  Cavendish,  second  dau^ter  of  the  third  Duke  of 
I^onshire.  Lord  Shannon,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  the  Primate,  l>r.  George  Stone,  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Armagh,  were  the  ruling  triumvirate  of  Ireland.  They  were  four  times 
declared  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom.  Some  differences  had,  however,  occurred 
between  these  great  leaders,  which  Mr.  Walpole  insinuates  that  this  marriage  was  likely 
to  heal.— C. 

•  The  benignity  of  her  reception  at  court  is  noticed,  because  General  Conway's  late 
votes  against  the  minister  might  naturally  have  displeased  the  King,  lo  whom  he  was 
groom  of  the  bedohamber.--4]l. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Axlin^rton  Street,  Nov.  20, 1763. 

You  are  in  the  wrong;  believe  me  you  are  in  the  wrong  to  stay  in 
the  country ;  London  never  was  so  entertaining  since  it  had  a  steeple 
or  a  madhouse.  Cowards  fight  duels;  secretaries  of  state  turn 
Methodists  on  the  Tuesday,  and  are  expelled  the  playhouse  for  blas- 
phemy on  Friday.  I  am  not  turned  Methodist,  but  patriot,  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  am  not  going  to  have  a  place.  What  is  more 
wonderful  still.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  made  two  of  his  sons  resign 
their  employments.  I  know  my  letter  sounds  as  enigmatic  as  Merlin's 
almanack;  but  my  events  have  really  happened.  I  had  almost 
persuaded  myself  like  you  to  quit  the  world;  thank  my  stars  I  did  noL 
Why,  I  have  done  nothing  but  laugh  since  last  Sunday ;  though  on 
Tuesday  I  was  one  of  a  hundred  and  eleven,  who  were  outvoted  by 
three  hundred;  no  laughing  matter  generally  to  a  tnie  patriot, 
whether  he  thinks  his  country  undone  or  himself.  Nay,  I  am  still 
more  absurd;  even  for  my  dear  country's  sake  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  connect  with  Lord  Hardwicke,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  though 
they  are  in  the  minority — an  unprecedented  case,  not  to  love  every- 
body one  despises,  when  they  are  of  the  same  side.  On  the  contrary, 
I  fear  I  resembled  a  fond  woman,  and  dote  on  the  dear  betrayer.  In 
short,  and  to  write  something  that  you  can  understand,  you  know 
I  have  long  had  a  partiality  for  your  cousin  Sandwich,  who  has  out- 
Sandwiched  himself.  He  has  impeached  Wilkes  for  a  blasphemous 
poem,  and  has  been  expelled  for  blasphemy  himself  by  the  Beefsteak 
Club  at  Covent-garden.  Wilkes  has  been  shot  by  Martin,  and 
instead  of  being  burnt  at  an  auto  da  fe,  as  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
intended,  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  by  the  mob,  and  if  he  dies,  I  sup- 
pose, the  people  will  squint  themselves  into  convulsions  at  his  tomb,  in 
honour  of  his  memory.  Now  is  not  this  better  than  feeding  one's 
birds  and  one's  bantams,  poring  one's  eyes  out  over  old  histories,  not 
half  so  extraordinary  as  the  present,  or  ambling  to  Squire  Bencow's 
on  one's  padnag,  and  playing  at  cribbage  with  one's  brother  John  and 
one's  parson?  Prithee  come  to  town,  and  let  us  put  off  taking  the 
veil  for  another  year:  besides  by  this  time  twelvemonth  we  are  sure 
the  world  will  be  a  year  older  in  wickedness,  and  we  shall  have  more 
matter  for  meditation.  One  would  not  leave  it  methinks  till  it  comes 
to  the  worst,  and  that  time  cannot  be  many  months  off.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  bespoken  a  dagger,  in  case  the  circumstances  should 
grow  so  classic  as  to  make  it  becoming  to  kill  oneself;  however,  though 
disposed  to  quit  the  world,  as  I  have  no  mind  to  leave  it  entirely,  I 
shall  put  off  my  death  to  the  last  minute,  and  do  nothing  rashly,  till  I 
see  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  place  themselves  in  their  curule  chairs 
in  St.  James's-market,  and  resign  their  throats  to  the  victors.  I  ann 
determined  to  see  them  dead  first,  lest  they  should  play  me  a  trick, 
and  be  hobbling  to  Buckingham-house,  while  I  am  shivering  and 
waiting  for  them  on  the  banks  of  Lethe.     Adieu  1     Yours, 

HORATIUS. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Nor.  35, 1763. 

YoD  teH  me,  my  dear  lord,  in  a  letter  I  have  this  moment  received 
from  you,  that  you  have  had  a  comfortable  one  from  me ;  I  fear  it 
was  not  the  last :  you  will  not  have  been  fond  of  your  brother's  voting 
against  the  court.  Since  that,  he  has  been  told  by  different  channels 
that  they  think  of  taking  away  regiments  from  opposers.  He  heard  it, 
as  he  would  the  wind  whistle :  while  in  the  shape  of  a  threat,  he  treats 
it  with  contempt ;  if  put  into  execution  his  scorn  would  subside  into 
indifference,  i  ou  know  he  has  but  one  object — doing  what  is  right ; 
the  rest  may  betide  as  it  will.  One  or  two  of  the  ministers,*  who  are 
honest  men,  would,  /  have  reason  to  bdiewy  be  heartily  concerned  to 
have  such  measures  adopted;  but  they  are  not  directors.  The  little 
favour  they  possess,  and  the  desperateness  of  their  situation  oblige 
them  to  swallow  many  things  they  disapprove,  and  which  ruin  their 
character  with  the  nation ;  while  others,  who  have  no  character  to 
lose,  and  whose  situation  is  no  less  desperate,  care  not  what  incon- 
veniences they  bring  on  their  master,  nor  what  confusion  on  their 
country,  in  which  they  can  never  prosper,  except  when  it  is  convulsed. 
The  nation,  indeed,  seems  thoroughly  sensible  of  this  truth.  They  are 
unpopular  beyond  conception:  even  of  those  that  vote  with  them  there 
are  numbers  that  express  their  aversion  without  reserve.  Indeed,  on 
Wednesday,  the  23d,  this  went  farther:  we  were  to  debate  the  great 
point  of  privil^e:  Wilbraham*"  objected,  that  Wilkes  was  involved 
in  it,  and  ought  to  be  present.  On  this,  though,  as  you  see,  a  question 
of  slight  moment,  fifty-seven  left  them  at  once :  they  were  but  243  to 
lee.""  As  .we  had  sat,  however,  till  eight  at  night,  the  debate  was  post* 
poned  to  next  day.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  a  fever  and  the  gout,  came  on 
crutches,  and  wrapped  in  flannels :  so  he  did  yesterday,  but  w&s  obliged 
to  retire  at  ten  at  nisht,  after  making  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes;  the  worst,  I  think,  I  ever  heard  him  make  in  my  life.  For 
our  parts,  we  sat  till  within  ten  minutes  of  two  in  the  morning:  yet 
we  had  but  few  speeches,  all  were  so  long.  Hussey,'  solicitor  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  against  the  court,  and  s{)oke  with  great  spirit, 
and  true  Whig  spirit    Charles  Yorke*  shone  exceedingly.    He  had 

*  There  is  reason  to  think  that  at  thw  moment  Mr.  Granville  and  Lord  Halifax  were 
thoie  to  whom  Mr.  Walpole  ^to  credit  for  honoflt  intentions  and  a  dispoeition  to  mode, 
rate  and  ooneiliate.  Thia  opmion,  though  probably  oonect,  Walpole  aoon  ehanged,  as  to 
Mr.  GrenWUe.— C. 

^  Randle  Wilbrabam,  LL.  D.  a  barrister,  deputy  steward  of  the  Umrersity  of  Oxford, 
ind  member  for  Newton,  in  Lancashire. — E. 

^  The  qoestioo  was,  ^That  Privilege  of  ParHament  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of 
writing  and  publishing  seditions  libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  ordinary 
oourse  of  the  laws  in  the  speedy  aad  efiectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dangerous 
in  oSence.** — C. 

'  Richard  Hussey,  member  for  St  Mawes.  He  was  comnel  to  tiie  navy,  as  well  as 
•olicitor  to  the  Queen,  not,  as  Mr.  Walpole  says,  to  the  Princess.  He  was  afterwards  her 
Majesty^s  attomey-general.-~C. 

*  Charles  Torke,  second  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  He  had  been  attorney, 
general,  but  resigned  on  the  Slst  of  October.    He  agreed  with  the  ministry  on  the  ques- 
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spoke  and  voted  with  us  the  night  before ;  but  now  maintained  his 
opinion  against  Pratt's/  It  was  a  most  able  and  learned  performance, 
and  the  latter  part,  which  was  oratoric,  uncommonly  beautiful  and 
eloquent.  You  find  I  don't  let  partiality  to  the  Whig  cause  blind  my 
judgment.  That  speech  was  certainly  the  masterpiece  of  the  day. 
Norton  would  not  have  made  a  figure,  even  if  Charles  Yorke  had 
not  appeared;  but  giving  way  to  his  natural  brutality,  he  got  into  an 
ugly  scrape.  Having  so  little  delicacy  or  decency  as  to  mention  a 
cause  in  which  he  had  prosecuted  Sir  John  Rushout**  (who  sat  just 
under  him)  for  perjur}%  tne  tough  old  knight  (who  had  been  honour- 
ably acquitted  of  the  charge)  gave  the  House  an  account  of  the  affair; 
and  then  added,  "  I  was  assured  the  prosecution  was  set  on  fool  by 
that  honest  gentieman ;  I  hope  I  don't  call  him  out  of  his  name — and 
that  it  was  in  revenge  for  my  having  opposed  him  in  an  eieclioo." 
Norton  denied  the  charge  upon  his  honour,  which  did  not  seem  to  per- 
suade  every  body.  Immediately  after  this  we  had  another  episode. 
Rigby,*^  totally  unprovoked  either  by  any  thing  said  or  by  the  com- 

Elexion  of  the  day,  which  was  grave  and  argumentative,  fell  upon 
iord  Temple,  and  described  his  behaviour  on  the  commitment  of 
Wilkes.  James  Grenville,**  who  sat  beside  him,  rose  in  all  the  acri- 
mony of  resentment:  drew  a  very  favourable  picture  of  his  brother, 
and  then  one  of  Rigby,  conjuring  up  the  bitterest  words,  epithets,  and 
circumstances  that  he  could  amass  together:  told  him  how  interested 
he  was,  and  how  ignorant:  painted  his  journey  to  Ireland  to  get  a 
law-place,  for  which  he  was  so  unqualified;  and  concluded  with  affirm- 
ing he  had  fled  from  thence  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  people. 
The  passive  Speaker  suffered  both  painters  to  finish  their  works,  and 
would  have  let  them  carry  their  colours  and  brushes  into  Hyde-park 
the  next  morning,  if  other  people  had  not  represented  the  necessity  of 
demanding  their  paroles  that  it  should  go  no  farther.  They  were  both 
unwilling  to  rise:  Rigby  did  at  last,  and  put  an  end  to  it  with  humour' 

tion  of  privilege,  but  differed  from  them  on  g^eneral  warrants.  This  last  difference  may 
have  accelerated  his  resigrnation ;  but  the  event  itself  had  been  determined  on,  ever  since 
the  failure  of  a  ne^rotiation  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding-  An^ost. 
through  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  form  a  new  administration  on  a  whig 
buns.— C. 

*  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  afterwards  Lord  Camden.  He  had  discharged 
Wilkes  out  of  confinement  on  the  ground  of  privilege^ — £. 

<>  Sir  John  Rushout,  of  Northwick,  the  fourth  baronet  He  had  sat  in  ten  Parliameots ; 
in  the  three  first  for  Malmsbuir,  and  in  the  rest  fi>r  Evesham.  He  had  been  a  violent 
politician  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  administration.    See  vol.  i.  p.  2:22. — E. 

^  The  Right  Hod.  Richard  Rigbj,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  afterwards  paymaster 
of  the  forces ;  a  statesman  of  the  second  class,  and  a  bon  vivant  of  the  first  Mr.  Rigby 
was  at  one  time  a  chief  firiend  and  favourite  of  Mr.  Walpole*s,  but  became  involved  in 
Mr.  Walpole^s  dislike  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfbni,  to  whom  Mr.  Rigby  was  sincerely  and 
oonstanUy  attached,  and  over  whom  he  was  i»upposdd  to  have  great  influence^ — C. 

^  Fourth  brother  of  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  George  Grenville;  father  of  Lord  GlastOB. 
bury.— E. 

*  Lady  Suffolk,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  of  the  29th  of  November,  says, 
**  Jemmpr  Grenville  and  Mr.  Rigby  were  so  violent  against  each  other,  one  in  his  manner 
of  treating  Lord  Temple,  who  was  in  the  House,  and  the  brother  in  his  justificatioa  of 
his  brother,  that  the  House  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  prevent  mischief.  Lord  Temple 
comes  to  me ;  but  politics  is  the  banc  of  fiiendship,  and  when  personal  resentments  join, 
the  man  becomes  another  creature." — E. 
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* 

and  good-humour.  The  numbers  were  258  to  133.  The  best  speech 
of  all  those  that  were  not  spoken  was  Charles  Townshend  V  He  has 
for  some  time  been  informing  the  world  that  for  the  last  three  months 
be  had  constantly  employed  six  clerks  to  search  and  transcribe  records, 
journals,  precedents,  &c.  The  production  of  all  this  mountain  of 
matter  was  a  mouse,  and  that  mouse  stillborn:  he  has  voted  with  us 
but  never  uttered  a  word. 

We  shall  now  repose  for  some  time ;  at  least  I  am  sure  I  shall.  It 
has  been  hard  service ;  and  nothing  but  a  Whig  point  of  this  magni- 
tude could  easily  have  carried  me  to  the  House  at  all,  of  which  I  have 
so  long  been  sick.  Wilkes  will  live,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  come  forth  for  some  time.  The  blasphemous  book  has  fallen 
ten  times  heavier  on  Sandwich's  own  head  than  on  Wilkes's:  it  has 
brought  forth  such  a  catalogue  of  anecdotes  as  is  incredible!  Lord 
Hardwicke  fluctuates  between  life  and  death.  Lord  Effingham  is 
dead  suddenly,  and  Lord  Cantelupe^  has  got  his  troop. 

These  are  all  our  news;  I  am  glad  yours  go  on  so  smoothly.  I 
take  care  to  do  you  justice  at  M.  de  Guerchy's  for  all  the  justice  you 
do  to  France,  and  particularly  to  the  house  of  Nivernois.    D'Eon'  is 

*  As  Mr.  Walpole  seems  to  impute  Mr.  Charles  Townshend*8  silence  on  the  question 
of  privilege  to  fickleness,  or  some  worse  cause,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  he  never  quite 
approved  that  question.  This  will  be  seen  firom  the  following  extract  ftom  one  of  his 
confidential  letters  to  Dr.  Brocklesbj,  written  two  months  before  Parliament  met : — ^**  You 
know  I  never  approved  of  No.  45,  or  encraged  in  any  of  the  consequential  measures.  As 
to  the  question  of*  privilege,  it  is  an  intricate  matter.  The  authorities  are  contradictory, 
and  the  distinctions  to  be  reasonably  made  on  the  precedents  are  plausible  and  endless.*' 
Mr.  Townshend  gave  a  good  deal  of  further  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  his  silence 
in  the  debate  only  proves  that  his  first  impressions  were  confirmed.  Mr.  Burke^s  beautifiil, 
Irat,  perhaps,  too  favourable  character  of  Charles  Townshend  will  immortalise  the  writer 
ud  the  subject— C. 

>>  John,  alterwards  second  E!arl  of  Delawarr,  vice-chamberlain  to  the  Queeuw — £. 

'  This  singular  person  had  been  secretary  to  the  Duke  de  Nivemois*s  embassy,  and  in 
the  interval  Setween  that  ambassador's  depiarture  and  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Guerchy,  the 
French  missicm  to  our  court  devolved  upon  him.  This  honour,  as  Mr.  Walpole  intimates, 
seems  to  have  turned  his  head,  and  he  was  so  absurdly  exasperated  at  being  superseded 
by  M.  de  Guerchy,  that  he  refused  to  deliver  his  letters  of  recall,  set  his  court  at  defiance, 
and  pnblished  a  volume  of  libels  on  M.  de  Guerchy  and  the  French  ministers.  As  ho 
persisted  in  withholding  the  letters  of  recall,  the  two  courts  were  obliged  to  noUfy  in  the 
London  Gazette  that  his  mission  was  at  an  end;  and  the  French  government  desired  that 
he  might  be  given  up  to  them.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  done :  but  he  was  proceeded 
•gainst  by  criminal  information,  and  finally  convicted  of  the  libels  against  M.  de  Guerchy. 
p*£on  asserted,  that  the  French  ministry  had  a  design  to  carry  him  off  privately;  and 
it  hts  been  said  that  he  was  apprised  of  thb  scheme  by  Louis  XV.  who,  it  seems,  had 
entertained  some  kind  of  secret  and  extra-official  communication  with  this  adventurer. 
He  afterwards  continued  in  obscurity  until  1777,  when  the  public  was  astonished  by  the 
trial  of  an  action  befbre  Lord  Mansfield,  for  money  lost  on  a  wager  respecting  his  sex. 
On  that  trial  it  seemed  proved  beyond  alV  doubt,  that  the  person  was  a  female.  Proceed- 
mgs  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  a  similar  result,  and  the  soldier  and  the  minister  was 
condemned  to  wear  woman^s  attire,  which  D^Eoo  did  for  many  years.  He  emigrated  at 
the  revolution,  and  died  in  London  in  May,  1810.  On  examination,  after  death,  the  body 
proved  to  be  that  of  a  male.  This  circumstance,  attested  by  the  most  respectable  autho- 
rities, is  so  strongly  at  variance  with  all  the  former  evidence,  that  the  French  biographers 
have  been  indaced  to  doubt  whether  the  original  Chevalier  D*Eon  and  the  person  who 
died  in  181 0  were  the  same,  and  they  even  endeavour  to  show  that  the  real  person,  the 
CkevalUre^  as  they  term  it,  died  in  1790;  but  we  cannot  admit  this  solution  of  the  diffi. 
colty.fbr  one,  at  least,  of  the  surgeons  who  examined  the  body  in  1810,  had  known  D'Eon 
in  his  female  habiliments,  and  he  had  fyr  t^  years  lived  dnquestioned  under  the  name  of 
D»Eon.— C. 
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here  still:  I  know  nothing  more  of  him  but  that  the  honour  of  having 
a  hand  in  the  peace  overset  his  poor  brain.  This  was  evident  on  the 
fatal  night*  at  Lord  Halifax's:  when  they  told  him  his  behaviour  was 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  he  was  quite  distracted,  thinking  it  was  the 
peace  between  his  country  and  this. 

Our  operas  begin  to-morrow.  The  Duchess  of  Grafton  is  come 
for  a  fortnight  only.  My  compliments  to  the  embassadress,  and  all 
your  court. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Sireet,  Dae.  S,  1763. 

I  HAVE  been  expecting  a  letter  all  day,  as  Friday  is  the  day  I  have 
generally  received  a  letter  from  you,  but  it  is  not  yet  arrived  and  I 
begin  mine  without  it.  M.  de  Guerchy  has  given  us  a  prosperous 
account  of  my  Lady  Hertford's  audience:  still  I  am  impatidnt  to 
hear  it  from  yourselves.  1  want  to  know,  too,  what  you  say  to  your 
brother's  being  in  the  minority.  I  have  already  told  you  that  unless 
they  use  him  ill,  I  do  not  think  him  likely  to  take  any  warm  part 
With  regard  to  dismission  of  officers,  I  hear  no  more  of  it :  sach  a 
violent  step  would  but  spread  the  flames,  which  are  already  fierce 
enough.  I  will  give  you  an  instance :  last  Saturday,  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis"*  and  Lord  Allen*  came  drunk  to  the  Opera :  the  former  went  up 
toTligby  in  the  pit,  and  told  him  in  direct  words  that  Lord  Sandwich 
was  a  pickpocket  Then  Lord  Allen,  with  looks  and  gestures  no  less 
expressive,  advanced  close  to  him,  and  repeating  this  again  in  the 
passage,  would  have  provoked  a  quarrel,  if  George  West*"  had  not 
carried  him  away  by  force.  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  next  morning  in 
Hyde-park,  made  an  apology  to  Rigby  for  his  behaviour,  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  not  so  complaisant  His  pride,  insolence,  and  over- 
bearingness,  have  made  him  so  many  enemies,  that  they  are  glad  to 
tear  him  to  pieces  for  his  attack  on  Lord  Temple,  so  unprovoked, 
and  so  poorly  performed.  It  was  well  that  with  his  spirit  and  warmth 
he  had  the  sense  not  to  resent  the  behaviour  of  those  two  drunken 
young  fellows. 

On  Tuesday  your  Lordship's  House  sat  till  ten  at  night,  on  the 
resolutions  we  had  communicated  to  you ;  and  you  agreed  to  them 

by  114  to  35:  

names  it  was  cor 


> :  a  puny  minority  indeed,  considering  of  what  great 
composed  !    Even  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  voted  m  it; 


'  On  the  26th  of  October,  D*Eon,  meetinpr  M.  de  Goerchy  and  a  M.  de  Verg^  at  Lord 
Haiifax^B,  in  Great  George^etreet,  burst  oat  into  such  Tiolence  on  some  obaenration  made 
by  De  Vergy,  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  guard.  His  whole  behavioar  in  this 
affair  looks  like  insanity. — C. 

^  Charles,  first  Marquis  of  Comwallis :  bom  in  1738,  succeeded  his  fiither,  the  first 
Ear],  in  1762,  and  died  in  India  in  1805.^£. 

e  Joshua,  fifth  Viscount  Allen,  of  Ireland,  bom  in  17d8.~.E. 

^  George,  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Delawarr.»£. 
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but  Mr.  Yorke's  speech  in  our  House,  asd  Lord  Mansfield's  in  yours, 
for  two  hours,  carried  away  many  of  the  opposition,  particularly 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Bishops.'  The  Duke  of  Grafton  is  much  commended.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  commenced,  but  was  too  much  frightened.  There  was  no 
warmth  nor  event;  but  Lord  Shelburne,  who  they  say  spoke  well, 
and  against  the  court,  and  as  his  friends  had  voted  in  our  House,  has 
produced  one,  the  great  Mr.  Calcraft^  being  turned  out  yesterday, 
from  some  muster-mastership  5  I  don't  know  what. 

Lord  Sandwich  is  canvassing  to  succeed  Lord  Hardvvicke,  as 
High  Steward  of  Cambrige ;  another  egg  of  animosity.  We  shall, 
however,  I  believe,  be  tolerably  quiet  till  after  Christmas,  as  Mr. 
Wilkes  will  not  be  able  to  act  before  the  holidays.  I  rejoice  at  it: 
I  am  heartily  sick  of  all  this  folly,  and  shall  be  glad  to  get  to  Straw- 
berry again,  and  hear  nothing  of  it.  The  ministry  have  bought  off 
Lord  Clive*^  with  a  bribe  that  would  frightea  the  King  of  France 
himself:  they  have  given  him  back  his  25,000/.  a  year.  Walsh*  has 
behaVed  nobly:  he  said  he  could  not  in  conscience  vote  with  the 
administration,  and  would  not  vote  against  Lord  Clive,  who  chose 
him :  he  has  therefore  offered  to  resign  his  seat.  Lady  Augusta's^ 
fortune  was  to  be  voted  to-day  and  Lord  Strange  talked  of  opposing 
it ;  but  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  go  down.  This  is  all  our  politics, 
and  indeed  all  our  news;  we  have  none  of  any  other  kind.  So  far 
you  will  not  regret  England.  For  my  part,  I  wish  myself  with  you. 
Being  perfectly  indifferent  who  is  minister  and  who  is  not,  and  w*eary 
of  laughing^  at  both,  I  shall  take  hold  of  the  first  spring  to  make  you 
my  visit 

Our  operas  do  not  succeed.  Girardini,  now  become  minister  and 
having  no  excheauer  to  buy  an  audience,  is  grown  unpopular.  The 
Mingotti,  whom  he  has  forced  upon  the  town,  is  as  much  disliked  as 
if  he  had  insisted  on  her  being  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  first 
man,  though  with  sweet  notes,  has  so  weak  a  voice  that  he  might  as 
well  hold  his  tongue  like  Charles  Townshend.    The  figurantes  are 

*  Bishops  made  during  the  Dake  of  Newcastle's  administration,  and  who  were  there- 
&re  sapposed  likely  to  be  of  his  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  after  being  nearly  half 
t  cen^ory  in  office,  was  now  in  opposition. — C. 

^  John  Calcrafl,  Esq.  was  deputy  commissary-general  of  masters :  he  was  particularly 
attached  to  Mr.  Fox ;  which  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  Mr.  Walpole,  who  had  now 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Fox,  speaks  so  slightingly  of  Mr.  Calcraft— C. 

'  Robert  Clive,  who,  for  his  extraordinary  services  and  success  in  India,  was,  at  the 
age  of  thirty.five,  created  an  Irish  peer.  It  was  of  him  that  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  was 
**  a  heaven.bom  general,  who  without  any  experience  in  military  a^airs,  had  surpassed 
aO  the  officers  of  his  time.**  The  wealth  which  this  great  man  accumulated  in  India 
was,  durin?  his  whole  subsequent  life,  a  subject  of  popular  jealousy  and  party  attack. — C. 

*  John  Walsh,  Esq.  member  for  Worcester.— E. 

*  Princess  Augusta,  eldest  sister  pf  George  III. :  married  in  January  1764  to  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  killed  at  Jena,  in  1806.    Her  Royal  Highness  died  in  London  in  1810. — El 

'  Mr.  Walpole  affected  indifference  to  politics,  but  the  tone  of  his  correspondence  does 
not  quite  justify  the  expression  of  lauehing  at  either  party ;  he  was  warmly  interested 
m  the  one,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  other,  and  ibr  a  considerable  period  took  a  deep  and 
active  iKterest  in  political  party.— C. 
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very  pretty,  but  can  dance  no  more  than  Tommy  Pelham/  The 
first  man  dancer  is  handsome,  well  made,  and  strong  enough  to  make 
his  fortune  anywhere:  but  you  know,  fortunes  made  in  private  are 
seldom  agreeable  to  the  public.^  In  short,  it  will  not  do;  there  was 
not  a  soul  in  the  pit  the  second  night. 

Lady  Mary  Coke  has  received  her  gown  by  the  Prince  de  Masse- 
ran,  and  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  though  much  disappointed ; 
this  being  a  slight  gown  made  up,  and  not  the  one  she  expected, 
which  is  a  fine  one  bought  for  her  by  Lady  Holland,*^  and  which  you 
must  send  somehow  or  other :  if  you  cannot,  you  must  despatch  an 
ambassador  on  purpose.  1  dined  with  the  Prince  de  Masseran,  at 
Guerchy's,  the  day  after  his  arrival ;  and  if  faces  speak  truth,  he  will 
not  be  our  ruin.  Oh  !  but  there  is  a  ten  times  more  delightful  man 
— the  Austrian  minister  :**  he  is  so  stiff  and  upright,  that  you  would 
think  all  his  mistress's  diadems  were  upon  his  head,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  of  their  dropping  off. 

I  know  so  little  of  Irish  politics,  that  I  am  afraid  of  misinforming 
you  :  but  I  hear  that  Hamilton,  who  has  come  off  with  honour  in  a 
squabble  with  Lord  Newton,*  about  the  latter's  wife,  speaks  and  votes 
with  the  opposition  against  the  Castle.^  I  donH  know  the  meaning  of 
it,  nor,  except  it  had  been  to  tell  you,  should  1  have  remembered  it. 

Well !  your  letter  will  not  come,  and  I  must  send  away  mine. 
Remember,  the  holida}rs  are  coming,  and  that  I  shall  be  a  good  deal 
out  of  town.  I  have  been  charming  hitherto,  but  I  cannot  make  brick 
without  straw.  Encore,  you  are  almost  the  only  person  I  ever  write 
a  line  to.  I  grow  so  old  and  so  indolent  that  I  hate  the  sight  of  a  pen 
and  ink. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  6, 1763. 
Dear  Sir, 

According  to  custom  I  am  excessively  obliged  to  you :  you  are 
continually  giving  me  proofs  of  your  kindness.    I  have  now  three 

*  Thomas  Pelham,  member  for  Sussex,  afterwards  comptroller  of  the  household,  and, 
first  Earl  of  Chichester.^E. 

^  The  reader  will  observe,  in  this  description  of  the  Opera,  an  amusing  aUosion  to 
public  affairs ;  the  last  sentence  refers,  no  doubt,  to  Ix>rd  Bote.--C. 

^  Lady  Georgina  Caroline  Lenox,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Rich. 
mond.    She  had  been,  in  1762,  created  Baroness  HoUand  in  her  own  right — C. 

^  Probably  the  Count  de  Seleim,  minister  from  the  Emprcss-Queen,  Maria  Thereau 

*  Brinsley  Lord  Newton,  afterwards  second  E^l  of  Lanesborough,  married  Lady  Jane 
Rochfbrt,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Belvidere.  In  the  affair  here  alluded  to 
Lord  Newton  exhibited  at  first  an  extreme  jealousy,  and  subsequenUy  what  was  thonght 
an  extreme  facility  in  admitting  Mr.  Hamilton's  exculpatory  assurances. — C. 

^  This  is.  not  quite  true ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  Lonl 
Lieutenant,  and  certainly  did  not  take  that  prominent  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Ireland  which  his  station  as  chief  secretary  seemed  to  require. — C. 
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packets  to  thank  you  for,  full  of  information,  and  have  only  lamented 
the  trouble  you  have  given  yourself. 

I  am  glad  for  the  tomb's  sake  and  my  own,  that  Sir  Giles  Ailing- 
ton's  monument  is  restored.  The  draught  you  have  sent  is  very 
perfect.  The  account  of  your  ancestor  Tuer'*  shall  not  be  forgotten 
in  my  next  edition.  The  pedigree  of  .AlUngton  I  had  from  Collins 
before  his  death,  but  I  think  not  as  perfect  as  yours.  You  have  made 
one  little  slip  in  it:  my  mothei:  was  grand-daughter,  not  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Shorter,  and  was  not  heiress,  having  three  brothers,  who  all 
died  after  her,  and  we  only  quarter  the  arms  of  Shorter,  which  1 
fancy  occasioned  the  mistake,  by  their  leaving  no  children.  The 
verses  by  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and  the  translation  by  Bland,  are 
published  in  my  description  of  Houghton. 

I  am  come  late  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  am  just  going  to  the 
Opera ;  so  you  will  excuse  me  saying  more  than  that  I  have  a  print 
of  Archbishop  Hutton  for  you  (it  is  Dr.  Ducarel's),  and  a  little  plate 
of  Strawberry ;  but  I  do  not  send  them  by  the  post,  as  it  would  crease 
them :  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  convey  them  otherwise,  I  will.  I 
repeat  many  thanks  to  you. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Fridajr,  Dec,  9, 1763. 

Your  brother  has  sent  you  such  a  full  account  of  his  transaction 
with  Mr.  Grenville,*  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  a  syllable, 
except,  what  your  brother  will  not  have  sai^  himself,  that  he  has  acted 
as  usual  with  the  strictest  honour  and  firmness,  and  has  turned  this 
negotiation  entirely  to  his  own  credit  He  has  learned  the  ill  wishes 
of  his  enemies,  and  what  is  more,  knows  who  they  are:  he  has 
laughed  at  them,  and  found  at  last  that  their  malice  was  much  bigger 
than  their- power.  Mr.  Grcnville,  as  you  woulcT  wish,  has  proved  how 
much  he  disliked  the  violence  of  his  associates,  as  I  trust  he  will, 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity,  and  has  at  last  contented  himself 
with  so  little  or  nothing,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  yourself  obliged 
to  him.    For  the  measure  itself,  of  turning  out  the  omcers  in  general 

'  Herbert  TiMr,  the  painter.  After  the  death  of  Charles  L  he  withdrew  into  Holland, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  died  at  Utrecht— E. 

^  Thifl  transaction  was  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  GrenviSe  to  obtain  from 
General  Conway  a  declaration  that  **  his  dispositiofi  was  not  averse  from  a  general  sup- 
port of  the  persons  and  measures  of  those  now  employed,**  and  permission  '*  to  say  so 
much  when  he  might  have  occasion  to  speak  to  him.**  This  declaration  General  Conway 
tledined  to  give,  although  Mr.  Grenville  seemed  to  ask  it  only  to  enable  him  to  save 
Conway  from  dismissal  on  account  of  his  late  vote.  There  is' reason  to  believe  that  at 
this  conference  (at  which  the  Duke  of  Ridimond  was  present,  as  Conway*s  friend)  some 
overtures  of  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  administration  were  made ;  but  Conway 
declared  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  politics  of  his  friends,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Grafton.  «*  At  least,**  he  said,  **if  he  should  hereafter  happen  to  differ  from  them,  he 
should  so  steer  his  conduct  as  not  to  be,  in  any  way  of  office  or  emolument,  the  better  fat 
it**— O. 

22* 
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who  oppose,  it  has  been  much  pressed,  and  what  is  still  sillier,  openly 
threatened  by  one  set;  but  they  dare  not  do  it,  and  having  notified  it 
without  effect,  are  ridiculed  by  the  whole  town,  as  well  as  by  the 
persons  threatened,  particularly  by  Lord  Albemarle,  who  has  treated 
their  menaces  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  spirit.  This  mighiy 
storm,  like  another  I  shall  tell  you  of,  has  vented  itself  on  Lord  tShel- 
burne  and  Colonel  Barr^,*  who  were  yesterday  turned  out;  the  first 
from  aide-de-camp  to  the  King,  the  latter  from  adjutant-general  and 
governor  of  Stirling.  Campbell,**  to  whom  it  was  promised  before, 
has  got  the  last ;  Ned  Harvey,^  the  former.  My  present  expectation 
is  an  oration  from  Barr^,**  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt;  lor  those  are  scenes 
that  make  the  world  so  entertaining.  After  that,  I  shall  demand  a 
satire  on  Mr.  Pitt,  from  Mr.  Wilkes;  and  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be 
balked,  for  Wilkes  has  already  expressed  his  resentment  on  being 
given  up  by  Pitt,  who,  says  Wilkes,  ought  to  be  expelled  for  an  im- 
postor.® 1  do  not  know  whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  does  not 
expect  a  palinodia  from  me.^  T'other  morning  at  the  Duke's  lev^ 
he  embraced  me,  and  hoped  I  would  come  and  eat  a  bit  of  Sussex 
mutton  with  him.     I  had  such  difficulty  to  avoid  laughing  in  his  face 

*  Isaac  Barre  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  Iwm  in  1726:  be  entered  the  army  early  in 
life,  and  rose  ^adually  to  the  rank  of  colonel  He  was  in  1763  made  adjutanUgeneral 
and  the  governor  of  Stirling^  Castle,  but  was  turned  out  on  this  occasion,  and  even  re- 
signed his  balf-pay.  He  continued  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  in  1782  he  became  a  privy-councillor  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  latter 
office  be  soon  exchanged  for  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  but  on  the  change  of  govemraent 
ho  retired  on  a  pension  of  3200/.,  wkich  his  political  friends  had  previously  secured  for 
him.  From  this  time  his  sight  fiiiled  him,  and  he  was  quite  blind  for  many  years  pre- 
vious  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1802. — C. 

^  Captain  James,  afterwards  Sir  James  Campbell,  of  Ardkinglass :  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  member  for  the  county  of  Stirling. — E. 

^  Major .Greneral  Edward  Harvey,  lieutenant-general  in  1772. — E.  - 
^  Colonel  Barre,  previous  to  his  dismissal,  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  is  not  reported  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates.— C.  [In  the  Chatham 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  will  be  found  the  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Symmers  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  dated  January  29,  17(S : — **  Would  you  know  a  littk 
of  the  humour  of  Parliament,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt  7  I  must  then  tett 
you  that  Colonel  Barr6,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  young  man  born  in  Dublin,  of  parents  of  a 
mean  condition,  his  father  and  mother  from  France,  and  established  in  a  Uttle  grocer's 
shop  by  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher ;  a  child  of  whom  the  mother  nursed ; 
this  young  man  (a  man  of  address  and  parts),  found  out,  pushed,  and  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  Lord  Shelburne,  had  not  sat  two  days  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  he 
attacked  Mr.  Pitt  I  shall  give  ydti  a  specimen  of  his  philippics.  Talking  in  the  maoner 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  speaking,  he  said,  *  There  he  would  stand,  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
tthat  witnessed  his  perjuries,  and  laying  his  hand  in  a  solemn  manner  upon  the  table,  that 
sacrilegious  hand,  that  had  been  employed  in  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his  mother  coan- 
try  !*  Would  you  think  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  bear  this  and  be  silent ;  or  wonld  yoa  think 
that  the  House  would  suffer  a  respectable  member  to  be  so  treated  7    Yet  so  it  waa.**] 

*  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  fow  days  before,  Mr.  Pitt  had  condemned  the  whole 
series  of  North  Britons,  and  called  them  illiberal,  unmanly,  and  detestable :  **  he  abhor- 
red,"  he  said,  **  all  national  reflections ;  the  King's  subjects  were  one  people ;  whoever 
divided  them  was  guilty  of  sedition :  his  Majesty's  complaint  was  well-founded ;  it  was 
just ;  it  was  necessary :  the  author  did  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  human  wpt- 
cies;  he  was  the  blasphemer  of  his  God  and  the  libeller  of  the  King." — £. 

'  This  improbable  event  a  few  weeks  brought  about  We  shall  see  that  Mr.  Walpole 
did  ting  his  palinodia,  and  went  down  to  Claremont  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  the  roan 
in  the  world  whom  (as  all  liis  writings,  but  especially  his  lately  published  Memoires, 
show)  he  had  most  heartily  hated  and  despi8ed.---C. 
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that  I  got  from  him  as  fast  as  I  could.    Do  you  think  me  very  likely 
to  forget  that  I  have  been  laughing  at  him  these  twenty  years  ? ' 

Well !  but  we  have  had  a  prodigious  riot :  are  not  you  impatient 
to  know  the  particulars?  It  was  so  prodigious  a  tumult,  that  I  verily 
thought  half  the  administration  would  have  run  away  to  Harrowgate. 
The  North  Briton  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman  at 
Cheapside,  on  Saturdav  last.  The  mob  rose;  the  greatest  mob,  says 
Mr.  Sheriff  Blunt,  that  he  has  known  in  forty  years.  They  were  armed 
with  that  most  bloody  instrument,  the  mud  out  of  the  kennels :  they 
hissed  in  the  most  murderous  manner :  broke  Mr.  Sheriff  Harley's 
coach-glass  in  the  most  frangent  manner;  scratched  his  forehead,  so 
that  he  is  forced  to  wear  a  little  patch  in  the  most  becoming  manner ; 
and  obliged  the  hangman  to  burn  the  paper  with  a  link,  though  fagots 
were  prepared  to  execute  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner.  Numbers  of 
gentlemen,  from  windows  and  balconies,  encouraged  the  mob,  who, 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  were  so  undutiful  to  the  ministry,  as  to 
retire  without  doing  any  mischief,  or  giving  Mr.  Carteret  Webb"  the 
opportunity  of  a  single  information,  except  against  an  ignorant  lad, 
who  had  been  in  town  but  ten  days. 

This  terrible  uproar  has  employed  us  four  days.  The  sheriffs  were 
called  before  your  House  on  Monday,  and  made  their  narrative. 
My  brother  Cholmondeley,'*  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  and  suitably 
to  the  occasion,  recommended  it  to  your  lordships,  to  search  for 
precedents  of  what  he  believed  never  happened  since  the  world 
began.  Lord  Egmont,*^  who  knows  of  a  plot,  which  he  keeps  to 
himself,  though  it  has  been  carrying  on  these  twenty  years,  thought 
more  vigorous  measures  ought  to  be  taken  on  such  a  crisis,  and 
moved  to  summon  the  mistress  of  the  Union  Coffee-house.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  thought  all  this  but  piddling,  and  at  once  attacked 
Lord  Mayor,  common  council,  and  charter  of  the  city,  whom,  if  he 
had  been  supported,  1  believe  he  would  have  ordered  to  be  all  burned 
by  the  hangman  next  Saturday.  Unfortunately  for  such  national 
justice.  Lord  Mansfield,  who  delights  in  every  opportunity  of  exposing 
and  mortifying  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Sandwich,  interposed  for 
the  magistracy  of  London,  and  after  much  squabbling,  saved  them 
from  immediate  execution.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  infinite 
shrewdness  and  coolness,  drew  from  the  witnesses  that  the  whole 
mob  was  of  one  mind ;  and  the  day  ended  in  a  vote  of  general  censure 
on  the  rioters.  This  was  communicated  to  us  at  a  conference,  and 
yesterday  we  acted  the  same  farce;  when  Rigby  trying  to  revive  the 
imputation  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  (who,  by  the  by,  did  sit  most 
tranquilly  at  Guildhall  during  the  whole  tumult)  the  ministry  dis- 

'  Philip  C&rteret  Webb,  Eeq.  solicitor  to  tlie  treasury  and  member  for  Ha8leroere.-~£. 

^George,  third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley;  born  in  1703:  married  Mr.  WaIpoIe*B  only 
le^timate  abler,  who  died  at  Aiz  in  1731  ;  and  as  all  Sir  Robert  Walpole^s  sons  diewi 
without  issue,  Lord  Cho]mondeley*8  family  succeeded  to  Houghton,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Walpole  property,  as  heirs-at-law  of  Sir  Robert — C. 

^  John,  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  at  this  time  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Lord  Egroont 
had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  what  Coxe  calls  **  a  fluent  and  plausible  deleter ;" 
but  he  had  some  peculiarities  of  mind,  to  which  Walpole  here  ond  elsewhere  aQudefl.— C. 
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avowed  and  abandoned  him  to  a  man,  vindicating  the  magistracy, 
and  plainly  discovering  their  own  fear  and  awe  of  the  city,  who  feel 
the  insult,  and  will  from  hence  feel  their  own  streogtli.  In  short,  to 
finish  this  foolish  story,  I  never  saw  a  transaction  in  which  appeared 
so  Ktlle  parts,  abilities,  or  conduct;  nor  do  I  think  there  can  be  any 
thing  weaker  than  the  administration,  except  it  is  the  opposition :  but 
an  opposition,  bedrid  and  tonguetied,  is  a  most  ridiculous  body.  Mn 
Pitt  is  laid  up  with  the  gout ;  Lord  Hardwicke,  though  much  relieved 
by  a  quack  medicine,  is  still  very  ill ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  is 
as  silent  as  my  Lord  Abercorn* — that  they  too  should  ever  be  alike ! 

This  is  not  all  our  political  news;  Wilkes  is  an  inexhaustible  fund: 
on  Monday  was  heard,  in  the  common  Pleas,  his  suit  against  Mr. 
Wood,*'  when,  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  hours,  the  jury  gave  hioa 
damages  of  one  thousand  pounds ;  but  this  was  not  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  blow.  The  Solicitor-general'^  tried  to  prove  Wilkes  author  of 
the  North  Briton,  and  failed  in  the  proof.  You  may  judge  how  much 
that  miscarriage  adds  to  the  defeat.  Wilkes  is  not  yet  out  of  danger : 
they  think  there  is  still  a  piece  of  coat  or  lining  to  come  out  of  the 
wound.  The  campaign  is  over  for  the  present,  and  the  troops  going 
into  country  quarters.  In  the  mean  time,  the  house  of  Harrington 
has  supplied  us  with  new  matter  of  talk.  My  lord  was  robbed  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  of 
money,  bills,  watches,  and  snuff-boxes,  to  the  amount  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  Nothing  is  yet  discovered,  but  that  the  guard  in  the 
stable  yard  saw  a  man  in  a  great  coat  and  white  stockings  come 
from  thereabouts,  at  the  time  I  have  named.  The  servants  nave  all 
been  (Kcamined  over  and  over  to  no  purpose.  Fielding^  is  all  day  in 
the  house,  and  a  guard  of  his  at  night.  The  bureau  in  my  lord's 
dressing-room  (the  little  red  room  where  the  pictures  are)  was  forced 
open.    I  fear  you  can  guess  who  was  at  first  suspected.*' 

I  have  received  yours,  my  dear  lord,  of  Nov.  30th,  and  am  pleased 
that  my  Lady  Hertford  is  so  well  reconciled  to  her  ministry.  You 
forgot  to  give  me  an  account  of  her  audience,  but  I  have  heard  of  the 
Queen's  good-natured  attention  to  her. 

The  anecdotes  about  Lord  Sandwich  are  numerous;  but  I  do  not 
repeat  them  to  you,  because  I  know  nothing  how  true  they  are,  and 
because  he  has,  in  several  instances,  been  very  obliging  to  me;  and  I 
I  have  no  reason  to  abuse  him.  Lord  Hardwicke's  illness,  I  think,  is 
a  rupture  and  consequences- 

*  James,  eighth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  **a  noUeman,*'  says  hia  paoejnrrist,  "whose  charac- 
ter was  but  little  known,  or  rather  but  little  understood ;  but  who  possessed  singular 
▼igour  of  mind,  integrity  of  conduct,  and  patriotic  views.**  Mr.  Walpole  elsewhere  laughs 
at  his  lordship's  dignified  aversion  to  throwing  away  hia  words. — C. 

^  An  action  brought  by  Wilkes  against  Robert  Wood,  Esq.  late  undersecretary  of  state, 
for  seising  Wilkes's  papers,  dtc  It  was  tried  before  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  under  his 
direction  the  jury  fonnd  for  the  plaintiff.*— C. 

^  Sir  Fleteher  Norton  was  not  made  attorney-general  till  after  this  trial — EL 

<*  Sir  John  Fielding,  chief  police  magistrate. — E. 

*  The  robbery  was  committed  by  one  Bradley,  a  discharged  footman,  and  one  John 
Wisket  The  former  was  admitted  a  witness  for  the  crown,  and  the  latter  was  hanged 
ou  his  evidence,  in  Dec  1764,~C 
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I  hope  to  bear  that  your  little  boy  is  recovered.  Adieu  I    I  have 

filled  my  gazette,  and  exhausted  my  memory.  I  am  slad  such 

gazettes  please  you :  I  can  have  no  other  excuse  for  sending  such 
tittle-tattle. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec  16, 1763. 

Ow  the  very  day  I  wrote  to  you  last,  my  dear  lord,  an  extraordinary 
event  happened,  which  I  did  not  then  know.  A  motion  was  made  in 
the  common  council,  to  thank  the  sheriffs  for  their  behaviour  at  the 
riot,  and  to  prosecute  the  man  who  was  apprehended  for  it.  This 
was  opposed,  and  the  previous  question  being  put,  the  numbers  were 
equal ;  but  the  casting  vote  of  the  Lord  Mayor^  was  given  against 
putting  the  first  question — a  pretty  strong  proceeding;  for  though,  in 
consequence  and  in  resentment  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  speech,  it 
seemed  to  justify  his  grace,  who  had  accused  the  mayor  and  magis- 
tracy of  not  trying  to  suppress  the  tumult;  if  they  will  not  prosecute 
the  rioters,  it  is  not  very  unfair  to  surmise  that  they  did  not  dislike 
the  riot.  Indeed,  the  city  is  so  inflamed,  and  the  ministry  so  ob- 
noxious, that  I  am  very  apprehensive  of  some  violent  commotion. 
The  court  have  lost  the  Essex  election,**  merely  from  Lord  Sandwich 
interfering  in  it,  and  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  speech ;  a  great 
number  of  votes  going  from  the  city  on  that  account  to  vote  tor 
Luther.  Sir  John  Griffin,*  who  was  disobliged  by  Sandwich's  espous- 
ing Conyers,  went  to  Chelmsford,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  voters. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  ministry  will  not  please  my  Lady 
Hertford :  they  have  turned  out  her  brother.  Colonel  Fitzroy  :*  Fitz- 
herbert,*  too,  is  removed ;  and,  they  say.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  recalled.' 
I  must  do  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Grenville  the  justice  to  say  that 
these  violences  are  not  imputed  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  former 
was  the  warmest  opposer  of  the  measure  for  breaking  the  officers; 
and  Mr.  Grenville's  friends  take  every  opportunity  of  throwing  the 
blame  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sandwich.  The  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  who  is  too  fond  a  wife  not  to  partake  in  all  her  husband's 
fortunes^  has  contributed  her  portion  of  indiscretion.  At  a  great  dinner, 

'  William  Bridven,  Esq.— E. 

^  John  Lather,  £«).  was  returned  for  Emox,  on  the  popular  interest,  after  a  severe  and 
nioat  expensive  contest. — C. 

^  Sir  John  Griifin  Griffin,  K.  B.  major-general  and  colonel  of  the  33d  regriment ;  mem- 
ber for  Andover.  He  established,  in  1784,  a  claim  to  the  barony  of  Howard  de  Walden, 
and  was  created,  in  1788,  Baron  Braybrook,  with  remainder  to  A.  A.  Neville,  Esq.  He 
died  in  1797.— C. 

**  Colonel  Charles  fltzroj,  member  for  Bury,  afterwards  Lord  Southampton.  It  seems 
strange  that  Mr.  Walpole  should  be  mistaken  in  such  a  point;  but  Colonel  Fitzroy  was 
not  Lady  Hertford's  brother,  but  her  brother's  son. — C. 

*  William  Fitzherbert,  Esq.  member  for  Derby:  a  lord  of  trade.— C. 

^  The  rumoar  mentioned  in  the  text  was  nn^unded.  Sir  Joseph  continued  at  the 
Hague  tiU  1783.— C. 
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lately,  at  Lord  Halifax's,  all  the  servants. present,  mention  being  made 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  M.  de  Guerchy  asked  the  Duchess, 
"  Est-il  de  famille?"  She  replied,  "  Oh !  mon  Dieu,  non,  il  a  ^t^  sage- 
femme."  The  mistake  of  sage-femme  for  accoucheur,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  the  proposition,  confounded  Guerchy  so  much,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  it:  but  think  of  a  minister's  wife  telling  a  foreigner, 
and  a  Catholic,  that  the  primate  of  her  own  church  had  been  bred  a 
man-midwife ! 

The  day  after  my  last,  another  verdict  was  given  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  printers ;  and  another  episode 
happened,  relating  to  Wilkes;  one  Dunn,  a  mad  Scotchman,  was 
seized  in  Wilkes's  house,  whither  he  had  gone  intending  to  assassinate 
him.  This  was  complained  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
man's  phrensy  was  verified  ;  it  was  even  proved  that  he  had  notified 
his  design  in  a  cofi^ee-house,  some  days  before.  The  mob,  however, 
who  are  determined  that  Lord  Sandwich  shall  answer  for  every 
body's  faults,  as  well  as  his  own,  believe  that  he  employed  Dunn.  I 
wish  the  recess,  which  begins  next  Monday,  may  cool  matters  a 
little,  for  indeed  it  grows  very  serious. 

Nothing  is  discovered  of  Lord  Harrington's  robbery,  nor  do  I 
know  any  other  news,  but  that  George  West**  is  to  marry  Lady  Mary 
Grey.  The  Hereditary  Prince's  wound  is  broken  out  again,  and  will 
defer  his  arrival.  We  have  had  a  new  comedy,''  written  by  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  and  admirably  acted  ;  but  there  was  no  wit  in  it,  and  it 
was  so  vulgar  that  it  ran  but  three  nights. 

Poor  Lady  Hervey  desires  you  will  tell  Mr.  Hume  how  incapable 
she  is  of  answering  his  letter.  She  has  been  terribly  afflicted  for 
these  six  weeks  with  a  complication  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  a 
nervous  complaint  She  cannot  lie  down  in  her  bed,  nor  rest  two 
minutes  in  her  chair.    I  never  saw  such  continued  suffering. 

You  say  in  your  last,  of  the  7th,  that  you  have  omitted  to  invite 
no  Englishman  of  rank  or  name.  This  gives  me  an  opportunity,  my 
dear  lord,  of  mentioning  one  Englishman,  not  of  great  rank,  but  who 
is  very  unhappy  that  you  have  taken  no  notice  of  him.  You  know 
how  utterly  averse  I  am  to  meddle,  or  give  impertinent  advice ;  but 
the  letter  I  saw  was  expressed  with  so  much  respect  and  esteem  for 
you,  that  you  would  love  the  person.  It  is  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  banker. 
He  says,  he  expected  no  favour;  but  the  great  regard  he  has  for  the 
amiableness  of  your  character,  makes  him  miserable  at  being  totally 
undistinguished  by  you.  He  has  so  good  a  character  himself,  and  is 
so  much  beloved  by  many  persons  here  that  you  know,  that  I  think 
you  will  not  dislike  my  putting  you  in  mind  of  him.     The  letter  was 

*  Archbishop  Seeker.  The  grounds  for  this  strange  story  (which  Walpole  was  fond 
of  repeating)  was,  that  the  Archbishop  had,  in  early  youth,  been  intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  tind  had  attended  some  hospitals. — C. 

b  Mr.  West  married,  in  February  1764,  Lady  Mary  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Bad  of 
Stamford:  he  died  without  issue,  in  1776. — H 

<"  **  The  Dupe,"  by  Mrs.  Sheridan,  mother  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica  sa^rs  it  was  condemned,  ^on  account  of  a  few  passages,  which  the 
audience  thought  two  indelicate.** — E. 
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not  to  me,  nor  to  any  friend  of  min6 ;  therefore,  I  am  sure,  onaffected. 
I  saw  the  whole  letter,  and  he  did  not  even  hint  at  its  being  com- 
municated to  me. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Lady  Holdernesse's  presentation,  though  I 
by  no  means  approve  it,  nor  a  Dutch  woman's  lowering  the  peerage 
of  England.  Nothing  of  that  sort  could  make  me  more  angry, 
except  a  commoner's  wife  taking  such  a  step ;  for  you  know  I  have 
all  the  pride  of 

— *-  A  dtizen  of  Rome,  while  Rime  Bunriv€8 : 

In  that  respect  my  name  is  thoroughly 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD, 

AibngUxQi  Stre^  Dec  S9, 1763. 

Yoc  are  sensible,  tny  dear  lord,  that  any  amusement  from  my 
letters  roust  depend  upon  times  and  seasons.  We  are  a  very  absurd 
nation  (though  the  French  are  so  good  at  present  as  to  think  us  a 
very  wise  one,  only  because  they  themselves,  are  now  a  very  weak 
one) ;  but  then  that  absurdity  depends  upon  the  almanac.  Posterity, 
who  will  know  nothing  of  our  intervals,  will  conclude  that  this  age 
was  a  succession  of  events.  I  could  tell  them  that  we  know  as  well 
when  an  event,  as  when  Easter,  will  happen.  Do  but  recollect  these 
last  ten  years.  The  beginning  of  October,  one  is  certain  that  every 
body  will  be  at  Newmarket,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  will 
lose,  and  Shafto*  win,  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  After  that, 
while  people  are  preparing  to  come  to  town  for  the  winter,  the 
ministry  is  suddenly  changed,  and  all  the  world  comes  to  learn  how 
it  happened,  a  fortnight  sooner  than  they  intended ;  abd  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  new  arrangement  cannot  last  a  month.  The  Par- 
liament opens ;  every  body  is  bribed ;  and  the  new  establishment  is 
perceived  to  be  composed  of  adamant.  November  passes,  with  two 
or  three  self-murders,  and  a  new  play.  Christmas  arrives;  every 
body  goes  out  of  town ;  and  a  riot  happens  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
The  Parliament  meets  again ;  taxes  are  warmly  opposed ;  and  some 
citizen  makes  a  fortune  by  a  subscription.*'  The  opposition  lan- 
guishes ;  balls  and  assemblies  begin;  some  master  and  mis^  begin  to 
get  together,  are  talked  of,  and  give  occasion  to  forty  more  matches 
oeing  invented ;  an  unexpected  debate  starts  up  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  that  makes  more  noise  than  any  thing  that  was  designed  to 
make  a  noise,  and  subsides  again  in  a  new  peerage  or  two.  Ranelagh 
opens  and  Vauxhall ;  one  produces  scandal,  and  t'other  a  drunken 
quarreL  People  separate,  some  to  Tunbridge,  and  some  to  all  the 
horseraces  in  England ;  and  so  the  year  comes  again  to  October.     I 

*■  Robert  Shafto,  Esq,  of  Whitworth,  member  of  Durham,  well  known  on  the  torf.— -C. 
»  To  a  loan-— C. 
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dare  to  prophesy,  that  if  you  keep  this  letter,  you  will  find  thai  my 
future  correspondence  will  be  but  an  illustration  of  this  text;  at  least, 
it  is  an  excuse  for  my  having  very  little  to  tell  you  at  present,  and 
was  the  reason  of  my  not  writing  to  you  last  week. 

Before  the  Parliament  adjourned,  there  was  nothing  but  a  trifling 
debate  in  an  empty  House,  occasioned  by  a  motion  from  the  ministry, 
to  order  another  physician  and  surgeon  to  attend  Wilkes;  it  was 
carried  by  about  seventy  to  thirty,  and  was  only  memorable  by  pro- 
ducing Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  who  having  sat  silent  through  the 
Question  of  privilege,  found  himself  interested  in  the  defence  of  Dr. 
trocklesbyl*  Charles  ridiculed  *I^ord  North  extremely,  and  had 
warm  words  with  George  Grenville.  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as 
productive  of  consequential  speaking  for  the  opposition;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  should  expect  him  sooner  in  place,  if  tne  ministry  could  be 
fools  enough  to  restore  weight  to  him,  and  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
can  never  hurt  them  so  much  as  by  being  with  them.  Wilkes 
refused  to  see  Heberden  and  Hawkins,  whom  the  House  commis- 
sioned to  visit  him;  and  to  laugh  at  us  more,  sent  for  two  Scotchmen, 
Duncan  and  Middleton.  Well!  but  since  that,  he  is  gone  off  himself : 
however,  as  I  did  in  D'Eon*s  case,  I  can  now  only  ask  news  of  him 
from  you,  and  not  tell  you  any ;  for  you  have  got  him.  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  invite  him,  and  make  so  much  of  him,  as  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  did.  Both  sides  pretend  joy  at  his  being  gone ;  and  for  once 
I  can  believe  both.  You  will  be  diverted,  as  I  was,  at  ihe  cordial 
esteem  the  ministers  have  for  one  another;  Lord  Waldegrave*  told 
my  niece,  this  morning,  that  he  had  offered  a  shilling,  to  receive  an 
hundred  pounds  when  Sandwich  shall  lose  his  head !  what  a  good 
opinion  they  have  of  one  another !  apropos  to  losing  heads,  is  Lally 
beheaded  ? 

The  East  India  Company  have  come  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of 
not  paying  Lord  Clive  the  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
ministry  had  promised  him  in  lieu  of  his  nabobical  annuity.  Just 
after  the  bargain  was  made,  his  old  rustic  of  a  father  was  at  the 
King's  lev^ ;  the  King  asked  where  his  son  was ;  he  replied,  "  Sire, 
he  is  comins  to  town,  and  then  your  Majesty  will  have  another  vote.'* 
If  you  like  tnese  franknesses,  I  can  tell  you  another.    The  Chancellor* 

"  Dr.  Riohard  Biocklesby,  an  eminent  phyvieian.  He  had  been  examined  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  to  Mr.  Wilket»*8  incapacity  to  attend  in  his  place.    His  Whi^ 

Silitics,  which  probably  induced  Mr.  Wilkes  to  send  for  him,  induced  toe  majority  of  the 
ouse  to  distrust  his  report,  and  to  order  two  other  medical  men  to  visit  the  patient. 
This  proceeding  implied  a  doubt  of  Dr.  Brocklesby's  Teracity,  which  certainly  called  fiir 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  who  was  a  private  as  well  as  a  political 
friend  of  the  doctor^s.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  besides  being  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  his 
time,  was  a  man  of  literature  and  taste,  and  did  not  confine  his  society  nor  his  benefioenoe 
to  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  politics.  He  was  the  friend  and  physician  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  and  when,  towards  the  dose  of  that  great  man*s  life,  it  was  supposed  that  his 
circumstances  were  not  quite  easy.  Dr.  Brocklesby  generously  pressed  him  to'  accept  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  he  attended  him  to  his  death  with  unremitted 
affection  and  care. — C. 

^  John,  third  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  a  general  in  the  army;  in  1770  master  of  the  horae 
to  the  Queen.->E. 

^  Lord  Henley ;  afterwards  £arl  of  Northington. 
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is  chosen  a  governor  of  St.  Bartholomeiv's  Hospital ;  a  smart  gen« 
tleman,  who  was  sent  with  the  staff,  carried  it  in  the  evening,  when 
the  Chancellor  happened  to  be  drunk.  "Well,  Mr.  Bartlemy,"  said 
his  lordship,  snuffling,. "  what  have  you  to  say?"  The  man,  who 
had  prepared  a  formal  harangue,  was  transported  to  have  so  fair 
opportunity  given  him  of  uttering  it,  and  with  much  dapper  ges- 
ticulation congratulated  his  lordship  on  his  health,  and  the  nation  on 
enjoying  such  great  abilities.  The  Chancellor  stopped  him  short, 
crying,  "  By  God,  it  is  a  lie !  I  have  neither  health  nor  abilities ; 
my  bad  health  has  destroyed  my  abilities.**  The  late  Chancellor'  is 
much  better. 

The  last  time  the  King  was  at  Drury-lane,  the  play  given  out  for 
the  next  night  was  "All  in  the  Wrong:*'  the  galleries  clapped,  and 
then  cried,  out.  "Let  tt5  be  all  in  the  right!  Wilkes  and  Liberty!** 
When  the  Kin^  comes  to  a  theatre,  or  goes  out,  or  goes  to  the  House, 
there  is  not  a  smgle  applause;  to  the  Queen  there  is  a  little:  in  short, 
Lom9  le  bien-aimi  is  not  French  at  present  for  King  George. 

The  town,  you  may  be  sure,  is  very  empty ;  the  greatest  party  is 
at  Woburn,  whither  the  Comte  de  Guerchy  and  the  Due  de  Fec- 
quigny  are  going.  I  have  been  three  days  at  Strawberry,  and  had 
George  Selwyn,  Williams,  and  Lord  Ashburnham  ^  but  the  weather 
was  intolerably  bad.  We  have  scarce  had  a  moment's  drought  since 
you  went,  no  more  than  for  so  many  month's  before.  The  towns 
and  the  roads  are  beyond  measure  dirty,  and  every  thing  else  under 
water.  I  was  not  well  neither,  nor  am  yet,  with  pains  in  my  sto- 
mach :  however,  if  I  ever  used  one,  I  could  afford  to  pay  a  physician. 
T'other  day,  coming  from  my  Lady  Townshend's,  it  came  into  my 
head  to  stop  at  one  of  the  lottery  offices,  to  inquire  after  a  single 
ticket  I  hao,  expecting  to  find  it  a  blank,  but  it  was  five  hundred 
pounds — Thank  you !  1  know  you  wish  me  joy.  It  will  buy  twenty 
pretty  things  when  I  come  to  raris. 

I  read  last  night,  your  new  French  play,  Le  Comte  de  Warwic,* 
which  we  hear  has  succeeded  much.  I  must  say,  it  does  but  confirm 
the  cheap  idea  I  have  of  you  French :  not  to  mention  the  preposterous 
perversion  of  history  in  so  known  a  story,  the  Queen's  ridiculous  pre- 
ference of  old  Warwick  to  a  young  King;  the  omission  of  the  only 
thing  she  ever  said  or  did  in  her  whole  life  worth  recording,  which 
was  thinking  herself  too  low  for  his  wife,  and  too  high  for  his  mistress ;' 
the  romantic  honour  bestowed  on  two  such  savages  as  Edward  and 
Warwick :  besides  these,  and  forty  such  glaring  absurdities,  there  is 
but  one  scene  that  has  any  merit,  that  between  Edward  and  Warwick 

*  Lord  Hardwieke. 

^  John,  second  Earl  of  ABhbamh&m ;  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  and  keeper 
ofthe  parks.— E. 

<  By  La  Harpe.  This  play,  written  when  the  author  was  only  twenty-three  years  old, 
raised  him  into  great  celebrity;  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  critics,  his  first  work 
in  merit  as  well  as  datn. — C. 

*  This  phrase  has  been  alio  attributed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montmcvencir,  afterwards 
Prinoess  de  Cond^,  in  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  is  told  also  of  Made- 
moiselle  de  Rohao«  afterwards  Duchess  of  Deux  Ponts^d. 

-  vol*  III.  23 
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in  the  third  act  Indeed,  indeed,  I  don't  honour  the  modem  French: 
it  is  making  your  son  but  a  slender  compliment,  ^ith  his  knowledge, 
for  them  to  say  it  is  extraordinary.  The  best  proof  I  think  they  give 
of  their  taste,  is  liking  you  all  three.  I  rejoice  that  your  little  boy  is 
recovered.  Your  brother  has  been  at  rark-place  this  week,  and 
stays  a  week  longer:  his  hill  is  too  high  to  be  drowned. 

ThAnk  you  for  your  kindness  to  Mr.  Selwyn :  if  he  had  too  much 
impatience,  I  am  sure  it  proceeded  only  from  his  great  esteem  foe 
you. 

I  will  endeavour  to  learn  what  you  desire ;  and  will  answer,  in 
another  letter,  that  and  some  other  passages  in  your  last  Dr.  Hunter 
is  very  good,  and  calls  on  me  sometimes.  You  may  guess  whether 
we  talk  you  over  or  not    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  There  has  not  been  a  death,  but  Sir  William  Maynard's,  who 
is  come  to  life  again ;  or  a  marriage,  but  Admiral  Knollys's  who  has 
married  his  divorced  wife  again. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  11, 1764. 

It  is  an  age,  I  own,  since  I  wrote  to  you ;  but  except  politics,  what 
-was  there  to  send  you  ?  -and  for  politics,  the  present  are  too  contemp- 
tible to  be  recorded  by  any  body  but  journalists,  gazetteers,  and  such 
historians !  The  ordinary  of  Newgate,  or  Mr.  •  •  *  ♦,  who  write  for 
their  monthly  half-crown,  and  who  are  indifferent  whether  Lord  Bute, 
Lord  Mclcombe,  or  Maclean  is  their  hero,  may  swear  they  find  dia- 
monds on  dunghills  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me^  if  I  let  our  correspondence 
lie  dormant  rather  than  deal  in  such  trash.  I  am  forced  to  send  Lord 
Hertford  and  Sir  Horace  Mann  such  garbage,  because  they  are  out 
of  England,  and  the  sea  softens  and  makes  palatable  any  potion,  as  it 
does  claret ;  but  unless  I  can  divert  you,  I  had  rather  wait  till  we  can 
laugh  together;  the  best  employment  for  friends,  who  do  not  mean 
to  pick  one  another's  pocket,  nor  make  a  property  of  cither's  frank- 
ness. Instead  of  politics,  therefore,  I  shall  amuse  you  to-day  with  a 
fairy  tale. 

I  was  desired  to  be  at  my  Lady  Suffolk's  on  Ne^jr-year's  room, 
where  I  found  Lady  Temple  and  others.  On  the  toilet  Miss  Hotham 
spied  a  small  round  box.  She  seized  it  with  all  the  eagerness  and 
curiosity  of  eleven  years.  In  it  was  wrapped  up  a  heart-diamond 
ring,  and  a  paper  in  which,  in  a  hand  as  small  as  Buckinger's,  who 
used  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny, 
were  the  following  lines : — 

Sent  by  a  sylph,  unheard,  nnaeen 

A  new.year*8  ^ft  from  Mab  onr  qaeen : 

But  tell  it  not,  for  if  you  do, 

You  wiH  be  pinch'd  aU  black  and  blue. 
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Coniictef  well»  what  a  diBgfraoe, 
To  show  abroiad  ^onr  mottled  face : 
Then  seal  your  lips,  put  on  the  riu^. 
And  sometimes  think  of  Ob^  the  king. 

You  will  easily  guess  that  Lady  Temple'  was  the  poetess,  and  that 
we  were  delighted  with  the  genteelness  of  the  thought  and  execution. 
The  child,  you  may  imagine,  was  less  transported  with  the  poetry 
than  the  present.  Her  attention,  however,  was  hurried  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  ring  to  a  new  coat,  that  she  had  been  trying 
on  when  sent  for  down;  impatient  to  revisit  her  coat,  and  to  show 
the  ring  to  her  maid,  she  whisked  up  stairs;  when  she  came  down 
again,  she  found  a  letter  sealed,  and  lying  on  the  floor — ^new  excla- 
mations 1    Lady  Suffolk  bade  her  open  it :  here  it  is : — 

Tonr  tongue,  too  nimble  for  jour  sense, 

Is  guilty  of  a  high  offence; 

Hath  introduced  vnkind  do^te. 

And  topsy-turvy  turned  our  state. 

In  gallantry  I  sent  the  ring, 

The  token  of  a  lovenck  king: 

Under  fair  Mab^s  auspicious  name 

From  me  the  trifling  present  came. 

Tou  blabbM  the  news  in  Suffolk*s  ear; 

The  tattling  zephyrs  brought  it  here; 

Aa  Mab  was  indolently  laid 

Under  a  poppy^s  spreading  shade. 

The  jealous  queen  started  in  rage; 

She  kickM  her  crown  and  beat  her  page: 

^  Bring  me  my  magic  wand,"  she  cries; 

**  Under  that  primrose  there  it  fiet; 

111  change  the  silly,  saucy  chit, 

Into  a  flea,  a  louse,  a  &it, 

A  worm,  a  grasshopper,  a  rat, 

An  owl,  a  monkey,  hedgeJiog,  bat 

Ixion  once  a  doud  embraced. 

By  JoYe  and  jealousy  well  placed ; 

What  sport  to  see  proud  Oberon  atare, 

And  flirt  it  with  a  pet^n  Pair  P* 

Then  tibrice  she  stamped  the  trembling  ground. 

And  thrice  she  waved  her  wand  around ; 

When  I,  endowed  with  greater  skill, 

And  less  inclined  to  do  you  ill, 

Mattei'd  some  words,  withheld  her  arm. 

And  kindly  stoppM  the  unfinishM  charm. 

But  though  not  changed  to  owl  or  bat, 

Or  somoSiing  more  mdelicate; 

Yet,  as  your  tongue  has  run  too  last, 

Your  boasted  beauty  mnat  not  last, 

No  more  shall  frolic  Cupid  lie 

In  ambuscade  in  either  eye. 

From  thence  to  aim  his  keenest  dart 

To  captivate  each  youthfhl  heart : 

No  more  shall  envious  misses  pine 

At  charms  now  flown,  that  once  were  tlune : 

No  more,  nnce  you  so  ill  behave. 

Shall  injured  Oberon  be  your  slave. 

*  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  and  eoheirs  of  Thomas  Chambers,  of  Hanworth,  in  the 
eounty  of  Middlesex,  Esq.  wife  of  Earl  Temple.  This  lady  was  a  woman  of  genius :  k 
win  hereafter  be  seen,  that  a  small  volume  ot  her  poems  was  printed  at  the  Strawberry 
HiUprew^-B. 
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The  next  day  my  Lady  Suffolk  desired  I  would  write  her  a  patent 
for  appointing  Lady  Temple  poet  laureate  to  the  fairies.  I  was  exces- 
sively out  of  order  with  a  pain  in  my  stomach,  which  I  had  had  for 
ten  days,  and  was  filter  to  write  verses  like  a  poet  laureate,  than  for 
making  one :  however,  I  was  going  home  to  dinner  alone,  and  at  six 
I  sent  her  some  lines,  wliich  you  ought  to  have  seen  how  sick  I  was, 
to  excuse;  but  first,  I  must  tell  you  my  tale  methodically.  The  next 
morning  by  nine  o'clock  Miss  Hotham  (she  must  forgive  me  twenty 
years  hence  for  saying  she  was  eleven,  for  I- recollect  she  is  but  ten,) 
arrived  at  Lady  Temple's,  her  face  and  neck  all  spotted  with  saffron, 
and  limping.  "Oh,  Madam !"  said  she,  "  I  am  undone  for  ever  if  you 
do  not  assist  me !"  "  Lord,  child,"  cried  my  Lady  Temple,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ?"  thinking  she  had  hurt  herself,  or  lost  the  ring,  and 
that  she  was  stolen  out  before  her  aunt  was  up.  "Oh,  Madam," 
said  the  girl,  "  nobody  but  you  can  assist  me !"  My  Lady  Temple 
protests  the  child  acted  her  part  so  well  as  to  deceive  her.  "  What 
can  I  do  for  you?"  **  Dear  Madam,  take  this  load  from  my  back; 
nobody  but  you  can."  Lady  Temple  turned  her  round,  and  upon 
her  back  was  tied  a  child's  waggon.  In  it  vvere  three  tiny  purses  of 
blue  velvet ;  in  one  of  them  a  silver  cup,  in  another  a  crown  of  laurel, 
and  in  the  third  four  new  silver  pennies,  with  the  patent,  signed  at 
top,  Oberon  Imperator ;  and  two  sheets  of  warrants  strung  together 
with  blue  silk  according  to  form ;  and  at  top  an  office  seal  of  wax 
and  a  chaplet  of  cut  paper  on  it.    The  warrants  were  these : — 

From  the  Royal  Mews : 

A  waggon  with  the  draught  horses,  delivered  by  command  without 
fee. 

From  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office : 

A  warrant  with  the  royal  sign  manual,  delivered  by  command 
without  fee,  being  first  entered  in  the  office  books. 

From  the  Lord  Steward's  Office : 

A  butt  of  sack,  delivered  without  fee  or  gratuity,  with  an  order  for 
returning  the  cask  for  the  use  of  the  office,  by  command. 

From  the  Great  Wardrobe : 
Three  velvet  bags,  delivered  without  fee,  by  command. 

From  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household's  Office : 

A  year's  salary  paid  free  from  land-tax,  poundage,  or  any  other 
deduction  whatever,  by  command. 

From  the  Jewel  Office : 

A  silver  butt,  a  silver  cup,  a  wreath  of  bays,  by  command  without 
fee. 
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Then  came  the  patent: 

By  these  presents  be  it  known. 
To  all  who  bend  before  your  throne. 
Fays  and  fairies,  elves  and  spritei, 
Beauteous  dames  and  gallant  knights, 
That  we,  Oberon  the  grand. 
Emperor  of  fairy  land, 
Kinff  of  moonshine,  prince  of  dreams, 
Lord  of  Aganippe's  streams. 
Baron  of  the  dimpled  ifles 
That  lie  in  pretty  maidens*  smiles, 
Arch^treasurer  of  all  the  graces 
Dispersed  through  fi%  lovely  faces, 
Sovereisrn  of  the  slipper*s  order, 
With  J\  the  rites  thereon  that  border. 
Defender  of  the  sylphic  fidth. 
Declare    and  thus  your  monarch  saith.: 
Whereas  there  is  a  noble  dame. 
Whom  mortals  Countess  Temple  name, 
To  whom  ourself  did  erst  impart 
The  choicest  secrets  of  onr  art. 
Taught  her  to  tune  the  harmonious  line 
To  our  own  melody  divine, 
Tftv^ht  her  the  graceful  negligence. 
Which,  scorning  art  and  veiling  sense, 
Achieves  that  conquest  o*er  the  heart 
Sense  seldom  gains,  and  never  art: 
This  lady,  'tis  our  royal  will 
Our  laureate's  vacant  seat  should  fill : 
A  chaplet  of  immortal  bays 
Shall  crown  her  brow  and  guard  her  lays ; 
Of  nectar  sack  an  acorn  cup 
Bo  at  her  board  each  vear  fill'd  up ; 
And  as  each,  quarter  feast  comes  round 
A  silver  penny  shall  be  found 
Within  the  compass  of  her  shoe— 
And  so  we  bid  you  all  adieu ! 

Given  at  our  palace  of  Cowslip-castle,  the  shortest  night  of  the  year. 

Oberoit. 
And  underneath, 

HOTHAMIITA. 

How  shall  I  tell  you  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  story  ?  The  whole 
plan  and  execution  of  the  second  act  was  laid  and  adjusted  by  my 
Lady  Suffolk  herself  and  Will.  Chetwynd,  master  of  the  mint.  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Oroonoko-Chetwynd ;  he  fourscore,  she  past  seventy- 
six;  and,  what  is  more,  much  worse  than  I  was,  for,  added  to  her 
deafness,  she  has  been  confined  these  three  weeks  with  the  gout  in 
her  eyes,  was  actually  then  in  misery,  and  had  been  without  sleep. 
What  spirits,  and  cleverness,  and  imagination,  at  that  age,  and  under 
those  afflicting  circumstances  1  You  reconnoitre  her  old  court  know- 
ledge, how  charmingly  she  has  applied  it !  Do  vou  wonder  I  pass  so 
many  hours  and  evenings  with  her?  Alas!  I  had  like  to  have  lost 
her  this  morning!  They  had  poulticed  her  feet  to  draw  the  gout 
downwards,  and  began  to  succeed  yesterday,  but  to-day  it  flew. up 
mto  the  head,  and  she  was  almost  in  convulsions  with  the  agony,  and 

23* 
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screamed  dreadfully ;  proof  enough  how  ill  she  was,  for  her  patience 
and  good  breeding  makes  her  for  ever  sink  and  conceal  what  she 
feels.  This  evening  the  gout  has  been  driven  back  to  her  foot,  and  I 
trust  she  is  out  of  danger.  Her  loss  would  be  irreparable  to  me  at 
Twickenham,  where  she  is  by  far  the  most  rational  and  agreeable 
company  I  have. 

I  don't  tell  you  that  the  Hereditary  Prince'  is  still  expected  and  not 
arrived.  A  royal  wedding  would  be  a  flat  episode  after  a  real  fairy 
tale,  though  the  bridegroom  is  a  hero.  I  have  not  seen  your  brother 
General  yet,  but  have  called  on  him.  When  come  you  yourself? 
Never  mind  the  town  and  its  filthy  politics;  we  can  go  to  the  gallery 
at  Strawberry — stay,  I  don't  know  whether  we  can  or  not,  my  hill  is 
almost  drowned,  I  don't  know  how  your  mountain  is — well,  we  can 
take  a  boat,  and  always  be  gay  there ;  I  wish  we  may  be  so  at  seventy- 
jsix  and  eighty  !  I  abominate  politics  more  and  more ;  we  had  glories, 
and  would  not  keep  them :  well !  content,  that  there  was  an  end  of 
blood;  then  perks  prerogative  its  ass's  ears  up;  we  are  always  to  be 
saving  our  liberties,  and  then  staking  them  again !  'Tis  wearisome! 
I  hate  the  discussion,  and  yet  one  cannot  always  sit  at  a  gaming-table 
and  never  make  a  bet.  I  wish  for  nothing,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the 
ins  or  the  outs;  I  determine  never  to  think  of  them,  yet  the  contagion 
catches  one ;  can  you  tell  any  thing  that  will  prevent  infection !  Well 
then,  here  I  swear, — no  I  won't  swear^  one  always  breaks  one's  oath. 
Oh,  that  I  had  been  born  to  love  a  court  like  Sir  William  Breton !  I 
should  have  lived  and  died  with  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  courts 
there  will  be  to  all  eternity,  and  the  liberty  of  my  country  would  never 
once  have  ruffled  my  smile,  or  spoiled  my  bow.  I  envy  Sir  William. 
Good  night ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Stroet,  Jan.  2S,  1764. 

Monsieur  Moiriir,  who  will  deliver  this  to  you,  my  dear  lord,  is 
the  particular  friend  I  mentioned  in  my  last,^  and  is,  indeed,  no  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine  at  all,  but  I  had  a  mind  to  mislead  my  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  send  you  one  letter  which  he  should  not  open.  This 
I  write  in  peculiar  confidence  to  you,  and  insist  upon  your  keeping  it 
entirely  to  yourself  from  every  living  creature.  It  will  be  an  answer 
to  several  passages  in  your  letters,  to  which  I  did  not  care  to  reply 
by  the  post. 

Your  brother  was  not  pleased  with  your  laying  the  stopping  your 
bills  to  his  charge."    To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  thinks  you  as  too  much 

*  Of  Brunswick.  ^  This  letter  does  not  appear. 

«  Lord  Hertford  had  claimed  certain  expenses  of  his  journey  to  Paris  which  had  been 
allowed  to  his  predecessors,  but  which  were  refused  to  him ;  he  therefore  may  have  ex- 
pressed a  suspicion  that  his  brotberV  opposition  in  Parliament  rendered  the  ministers  at 
liome  less  favourable  to  him ;  but  there  never  was  any  difference  or  coldness  between 
the  brothers  in  their  private  relations.  This  appears  mim  their  private  letters  at  this 
period.--4^. 
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incIiDed  to  courts  and  ministers,  as  you  think  him  too  little  so.  So 
far  from  upbraiding  him  on  that  head,  give  me  leave  to  say  you  have 
no  reason  to  be  concerned  at  it.  You  must  be  sensible,  my  dear  lord, 
that  you  are  far  from  standing  well  with  the  opposition,* and  should 
any  change  happen,  your  brother's  being  well  with  them,  would  pre- 
vent any  appearance  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  you.  In  truth,  I 
cannot  think  you  have  abundant  reason  to  bo  fond  of  the  administra- 
tion. Lord  Bute*  never  gave  you  the  least  real  mark  of  friendship. 
The  Bedfords  certainly  do  not  wish  you  well:  Lord  Holland  has 
amply  proved  himself  your  enemy :  for  a  man  of  your  morals,  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  you  to  be  connected  with  Lord  Sandwich ; 
and  for  George  Grenville,*  he  has  shown  himself  the  falsest  and  most 
contemptible  of  mankind.  He  is  now  the  intimate  tool  of  the  Bed- 
fords,  and  reconciled  to  Lord  Bute,  whom  he  has  served  and  dis- 
served just  as  occasion  or  interest  directed.  In  this  situation  of 
things,  can  you  wonder  that  particular  marks  of  favour  are  withheld 
from  you,  or  that  the  expenses  of  your  journey  are  not  granted  to 
you  as  they  were  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  T 

You  ask  me  how  your  letters  please ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
learn,  now  I  am  so  disconnected  with  every  thing  ministerial.  I 
wish  you  not  to  make  them  please  too  much.  The  negotiations  with 
France  must  be  the  great  point  on  which  the  nation  will  fix  its  eyes : 
with  France  we  must  break  sooner  or  later.  Your  letters  will  be 
strictly  canvassed :  I  hope  and  firmly  believe  that  nothing  will  appear 
in  them  but  attention  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation ;  points, 
I  doubt,  little  at  the  heart  of  the  present  administration,  who  have 
gone  too  far  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  France,  and  who  must  bear 
any  thing  rather  than  quarrel.  I  would  not  take  the  liberty  of  say* 
ing  so  much  to  you,  if,  by  being  on  the  spot,  I  was  not  a  judge  how 
very  serious  affairs  grow,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  you  to  be  upon 
your  guard. 

Another  question  you  ask  is,  whether  it  is  true  that  the  opposition 
is  disunited.  I  will  give  you  one  very  necessary  direction,  which  is, 
not  to  credit  any  court  stories.  Sandwich  is  the  father  of  lies,*  and 
every  report  is  tinctured  by  him.  The  administration  give  it  out, 
and  trust  to  this  disunion.  I  will  tell  you  very  nearly  what  truth 
there  is  or  is  not  in  this.    The  party  in  general  is  as  firmly  and  cor- 

*  In  April  1763,  Lord  Bute  rarprised  both  his  friendi  and  bis  opponents  by  a  sudden 
leatgnatSon.  The  motive  of  this  resolation  is  still  a  mystery.  Some  have  said,  that  hay- 
iag^  concluded  the  peace,  his  patriotic  views  and  ambition  were  satisfied  ;  others  that  he 
resigned  in  disgust  at  the  iauehood  and  innatitude  of  public  men ;  others  that  he  was 
driven  from  his  station  by  libels  and  unpopmarity.  None  of  these  reasons  seem  consis- 
tent  with  a  desire  which  Lord  Bute  appears  to  have  entertained,  to  return  to  office  with 
a  new  administration.  A  clamour  was  long  kept  up  affainst  Lord  Bu(e*8  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible  inflaence ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  Uiat  no  such  influence  existed,  and 
that  Lord  Bute  soon  ceased  to  have  any  weight  in  public  affairs. — C. 

^  Mr.  Walpole  was  so  vehement  in  his  party  feelings,  that  all  his  characters  of  politi. 
cal  enemies  must  be  read  with  great  distrust-^. 

^  Lord  Sandwich  was  an  able  minister,  and  so  important  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  now  opposed,  that  we  must  read  all  that  he  says  of  this 
lord  with  some  **  grains  of  allowanoe.'^---C. 
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dially  united  as  ever  party  was.  Consider,  that  without  any  heads 
or  leaders  at  all,  102'  men  stuck  to  Wilkes,  the  worst  cause  they 
could  have  had,  and  with  all  the  weight  of  the  Yorkes  against  them. 
With  regard  to  the  leaders  there  is  a  difference.  The  old  Chancellor 
is  violent  against  the  court:  but,  I  believe,  displeased  that  his  son 
was  sacrificed**  to  Pratt,  in  the  case  of  privilege.  Charles  Yorke« 
resigned,  against  his  own  and  Lord  Royston*s''  inclination,  is  particu- 
larly angry  with  Newcastle  for  complying  with  Pitt  in  the  affair  of 
privilege,  and  not  less  displeased  that  Pitt  prefers  Pratt  to  him  for 
the  seals ;  but  then  Norton  is  attorney-general,  and  it  would  not  be 
graceful  to  return  to  court,  which  he  has  quitted,  while  the  present 
ministers  remain  there.  In  short,  as  soon  as  the  affair  of  Wilkes  and 
privilege  is  at  an  end,  it  is  much  expected  that  the  Yorkes  will  take 
part  in  the  opposition.  It  is  for  that  declaration  that  Charles  Town- 
shend  says  he  waits.  He  again  broke  out  strongly  on  Friday  last 
against  the  ministry,  attacking  George  Grenville,  who  seems  his  ob- 
ject. However,  the  childish  fluctuation  of  his  temper,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  brother  George*  for  the  court,  that  is  for  himself,  will 
for  ever  make  Charles  little  to  be  depended  on.  For  Mr.  Pitt,  you 
know,  he  never  will  act  like  any  other  man  in  the  opposition,  and  to 
that  George  Grenville  trusts:  however,  here  are  such  materials,  that 
if  they  could  once  be  put  in  operation  for  a  fortnight  together,  the 
present  administration  would  be  blown  up.  To  this  you  may  throw 
in  dissensions  among  themselves :  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Talbot  are 

freatly  dissatisfied.  Lord  Bute  is  reconciled  to  the  rest;  sees  the 
Ling  continually;  and  will  soon  want  more  power,  or  will  have 
more  jealousy  than  is  consistent  with  their  union.  Many  single  men 
are  ill  disposed  to  them,  particularly  Lord  George  Sackville:  indeed, 
nobody  is  with  them,  but  as  it  is  farther  off  from,  or  nearer  to,  quar- 
ter-day :  the  nation  is  unanimous  against  them :  a  disposition,  which 
their  own  foolish  conduct  during  the  episode  of  the  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick,^ to  which  I  am  now  coming,  has  sufficiently  manifested. 

The  fourth  question  put  to  him  on  his  arrival  was,  "  When  do  you 
ffo  ?"  The  servants  of  the  King  and  Queen  were  forbid  to  put  on 
Sieir  new  clothes  for  the  wedding,  or  drawing-room,  next  day,  and 

*  On  the  19th  of  Jaanary,  when  the  ministera  were  aboat  to  proceed  to  vote  Wilkee 
in  contempt,  and  expel  him,  a  motion  was  made  by  Wilkes's  friends  to  postpone  the  oon^ 
■ideration  of  the  affair  till  next  day;  this  was  lost  by  339  to  103.— C. 

^  He  means  that  the  opposition  had  adopted  Pratt's  view  instead  of  Mr.  Torke's. — C. 

*  This  is  not  troe;  the  real  cause  of  his  resi|riiation  is  stated  atUi^  p.  351 ;  he  certain]  j 
disagreed  from  the  Doke  of  NewcasUe  and  others  of  his  friends,  who  made  the  matter  of 
privue^  a  party  qnestion  instead  of  treatin|f  it  as  a  legal  one,  as  Mr.  Yorke  did. 

«*  Philip  Lord  Royston,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Haidwicke,  eider  brother  of  Bfr. 
Caiarles  Yorkc^E. 

*  Greorge,  first  Marquis  of  Townshend,  at  this  time  a  major-general  in  the  army.  In 
the  divisions  on  branches  of  the  Wilkes  question,  we  sometimes  find  General  Townshend 
a  teller  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Townshend  on  the  other. — C. 

'  The  Hereditary  Prince,  who  came  to  England  to  marry  the  Princess  Augusta,  eldest 
sister  of  George  III.  He  landed  at  Harwich  on  the  13th  of  Jannary,  and  arrived  the 
same  evening  at  Someraet-bouse,  where  he  was  lodged.  Lady  Chatham,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  relates  the  following  anecdote: — **Mrs.  Boscawen  tells  me,  that  while  the 
Prince  was  at  Harwich,  the  people  almost  pulled  down  the  house  in  which  he  was,  in 
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ordered  to  keep  them  for  the  Queen's  birth*day.  Such  pains  were 
taken  to  keep  the  Prince  from  any  intercourse  with  any  of  the  oppo- 
siUon^  that — he  has  done  nothing  but  take  notice  of  them.  He  not 
only  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt,  but  has  been  at 
Hayes  to  see  the  latter,  and  has  dined  twice  with  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  the  first  time  on  Friday  last,  when  he  was  appointed  to  be 
at  St  James's  at  half  an  hour  after  seven,  to  a  concert.  As  the  time 
drew  near,  F^ronce*  pulled  out  his  watch ;  the  Duke  took  the  hint, 
and  said,  **  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  you,  but  I  fear  your  time  is 
come."  He  replied  "  N'importe ;"  sat  on,  drank  coffee,  and  it  was 
half  an  hour  after  eight  before  he  sat  out  from  Upper-Grosvenor 
street  for  St.  James's.  He  and  Princess  Augusta  have  felt  and 
shown  their  disgusts  so  strongly,  and  his  suite  have  complained  so 
much  of  the  neglect  and  disregard  of  him,  and  of  the  very  quick  dis- 
mission of  him,  that  the  people  have  caught  it,  and  on  Thursday,  at 
the  play,  received  the  King  and  Queen  without  the  least  symptom  of 
applause,  but  repeated  such  outrageous  acclamations  to  the  Prince, 
as  operated  very  visibly  on  the  King's  countenance.  Not  a  gun  was 
fired  for  the  marriage,  and  Princess  Augusta  asking  Lord  Gower** 
about  some  ceremony,  to  which  he  replied,  it  could  not  be,  as  no 
such  thing  had  been  done  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  f  she  said,  it  was 
extraordinary  to  quote  that  precedent  to  her  in  one  case,  which  had 
been  followed  in  no  other.  I  could  tell  you  ten  more  of  these  stories, 
but  one  shall  suffice.  The  Royal  Family  went  to  the  Opera  on 
Saturday :  the  crowd  not  to  be  described :  the  Duchess  of  Leeds, 
Lady  Denbigh,  Lady  Scarborough,  and  others,  sat  on  chairs  between 
the  scenes ;  the  doors  of  the  front  boxes  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
passages  were  all  filled  to  the  back  of  the  stoves ;  nay,  women  of 
fashion  stood  on  the  very  stairs  till  eight  at  night.  In  the  middle  of 
the  second  act,  the  Hereditary  Prince,  who  sat  with  his  wife  and  her 
brothers  in  their  box,  got  up,  turned  his  back  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
pretending  to  offer  his  place  to  Lady  Tankerville^  and  then  to  Lad^ 
Susan.  You  know  enough  of  Germans  and  their  stiffness  to  eti- 
quette, to  be  sure  that  this  could  not  be  done  inadvertently :  espe- 
cially as  he  repeated  this,  only  without  standing  up,  with  one  of  his 
own  gentlemen,  in  the  third  act. 

I  saw  him,  without  any  difficulty,  from  the  Duchess  of  Grafton's 
box.     He  is  extremely  slender,  and  looks  many  years  older  than  he 

order  to  see  him.  A  Bubstantial  Quaker  insisted  so  BtrongXj  apon  seeing  him,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  come  into  the  room :  he  pulled  off  his  hat  to  mm,  and  said,  *  Noble  friend, 

f'-re  me  thy  hand  I'  which  was  given,  and  he  kissed  it ;  *  althoogh  I  do  not  &ghl  myself, 
love  a  brave  man  that  will  fight :  thou  art  a  valiant  Prince,  and  art  to  be  married  to  a 
knrelj  Princess :  love  her,  make  her  a  good  husband,  and  the  Lord  bless  jou  both  !*  *'    See 
Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. — £. 
,     •  The  Prince's  chief  secretary. — E. 

^  GranviUe,  second  Earl  Grower,  aflerwards  first  Marquis :  ^room  of  the  stole. — E. 
«  William  Charles  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  in  1734,  married  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  George  II. — E. 

•>  Alicia  Ashley,  wife  of  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Tankerville,  lady  of  the  bedchamber. to 
Princens  Au£'usta.  Nothing  but  Mr.  Walpole*8  facetious  ingenuity  could  have  tortured 
the  Prince's  little  attention  to  Lady  Tankerville  into  a  desire  to  insult  the  King*— C. 
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is:  in  short,  I  suppose  it  is  his  manner  with  which  every  mortal  is 
captivated,  for  though  he  is  well  enough  for  a  man,  he  is  far  from 
having  any  thing  striking  in  his  person.  To-day  (this  is  Tuesday) 
there  was  a  drawing-room  at  Leicester-house,  and  to-night  there  is  a 
subscription  ball  for  him  at  Carlisle-house,  Soho,  made  cMeJly  by  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Grafton.  I  was  invited  to  be  of  it,  but  not 
having  been  to  wait  on  him,  did  not  think  it  civil  to  meet  him  there. 
The  court,  by  accident  or  design,  had  forgot  to  have  a  bill  passed  for 
naturalizing  him.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  undertook  it,  on  which  they 
adopted  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  moved  it ;  but  the  Prince  sent 
word  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  he  should  not  have  liked  the  com- 
pliment half  so  well,  if  he  had  not  owed  it  to  his  grace.  You  may 
judge  how  he  will  report  of  us  at  his  return  I 

With  regard  to  your  behaviour  to  Wilkes,*  I  think  you  observed  the 
just  medium:  I  hdve  not  heard  it  mentioned:  if  they  should  choose  to 
blame  it,  it  will  not  be  to  me,  known  as  your  friend  and  no  friend  of 
theirs.  They  very  likely  may  say  that  you  did  too  much,  though  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  did  ten  times  mor^.  Churchill  has  published  a  new 
satire,  called  "  The  Duellist,""  the  finest  and  bitterest  of  his  works. 
The  poetry  is  glorious ;  some  lines  on  Lord  Holland,  hemlock :  charm- 
ing abuse  on  that  scurrilous  mortal.  Bishop  Warburton:  an  ill-drawn, 
though  deserved,  character  of  Sandwich ;  and  one,  as  much  deserved, 
and  better,  of  Norton. 

Wednesday,  after  diiuier. 

The  Lord  knows  when  this  letter  will  be  finished;  I  have  been 
writing  it  this  week,  and  believe  I  shall  continue  it  till  old  Monin  sets 
out.  Encore,  the  Prince  of  Brunswick.  At  the  ball,  at  Buckingham* 
house,  on  Monday ;  it  had  begun  two  hours  before  he  arrived.  Efxcept 
the  King's  and  Queen's  servants,  nobody  was  there  but  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  and  Ancaster,  arnl  Low!  Bute's  two  daughters.  No 
supper.  On  Sunday  evening  the  Prince  had  been  to  Newcastle-house, 
to  visit  the  Duchess.  His  speech  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  first, 
was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  they  gave  it  out ;  he  only  said,  **  Milord, 
nous  avons  fait  deux  metiers  bien  diflferens;  le  v6tre  a  ^6  le  plus 
agr^able :  j'ai  fait  couler  du  sang,  vous  Tavez  fait  cesser.'*  His  whole 
behaviour,  so  much  II  la  minorite,  makes  this  much  more  probable. 
His  Princess  thoroughly  agrees  with  him.  When  Mr.  Grenville  ob- 
jected to  the  greatness  of  her  fortune,  the  King  said,  "  Oh !  it  will  not 
be  opposed,  for  Auifusta  is  in  the  opposition." 

The  ball,  last  nignt,  at  Carlisle-house,  Soho,  was  most  magnificent: 
One  hundred  and  fifty  men  subscribed,  at  five  guineas  each,  and  had 
each  three  tickets.    All  the  beauties  in  town  were  there,  that  is,  of 

*  Mr.  Wilkes  had  thoo|fht  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Paris,  ander  circumstances  which  cer- 
tainly rendered  it  unlikely  that  the  King^s  ambassador  should  pay  him  any  kind  of  citil 
attention. — C. 

^  Ag^ain  Mr.  WaIpole*s  partialihr  blinds  him.  "*  The  Duellist**  is  surely  far  fhxn  bein^r 
the^ii<>s(  of  ChurclulPs  works.  Mr.  Walpole*8  own  feelings  are  strongly  marked  by  the 
^lee  with  which  he  sees  hemlock  administered  to  his  old  friend  Lord  HoUand,  and  by  being 
charmed  with  the  abuse  of  Bishop  Warburton.--C. 
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rankt  for  there  was  do  bad  company.  The  Duke  of  Cumberiand  was 
there  too ;  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  so  pleased,  and  in  such  spirits^ 
that  he  stayed  till  five  in  the  morning.  He  is  gone  to-day,  heartily 
sorry  to  leave  every  thing  but  St.  James's  and  Leicester-house.  They 
lie  to-night  at  Lord  Abercorn's,*  at  Witham,  who  does  not  steffrom 
his  pedestal  to  meet  them.  Lady  Strafford  said  to  him»  "  Soh !  my 
lord,  I  hear  your  house  is  to  be  royally  filled  on  Wednesday." — **  And 
serenely,***  he  replied,  and  closed  his  mouth  again  till  next  day. 

Our  politics  have  been  as  follow.  Last  Friday  the  opposition 
moved  for  Wilkes's  complaint  of  breach  of  privilege  to  be  heard  as 
to-day :  Grenville  objected  to  it,  and  at  last  yielded,  after  receiving 
some  smart  raps  from  Charles  Townshend  and  Sir  George  Saville. 
On  Tuesday  the  latter,  and  Sir  William  Meredith,  proposed  to  put  k 
off  to  the  13th  of  February,  that  Wilkes's  servant,  the  most  material 
evidence  might  be  here.  George  Grenville  again  opposed  it,  was  not 
supported,  and  yielded.  Afterwards  Dowdeswell  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Cider-bill ;  and,  at  last,  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
Tuesday  next,  with  powers  to  report  the  grievances  of  the  bill,  and 
suggest  amendments  and  redress,  but  with  nt>  authority  to  repeal  it. 
This  the  administration  carried  but  by  167  to  185.  Indeed,  many  of 
their  people  were  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  court  triumphed 
still  less.  They  were  upon  the  ^*  Essay  on  Woman.**  Sandwich  pro- 
posed two  questions;  1st,  that  Wilkes  was  the  author  of  it;*  2dly,  to 
order  the  Black  Rod  to  attach  him.  It  was  much  objected  by  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Grafton,  Newcastle,  and  even  Richmond,  that ' 
the  first  was  not  proved,  and  might  affect  him  in  the  courts  below. 
Lord  Mansfield  tried  to  explain  this  away,  and  Lord  Marchmont  and 
Lord  Temple  had  warm  words.  At  last  Sandwich,  artfully,  to  get 
something,  if  not  all,  agreed  to  melt  both  questions  into  one,  which  was 
accepted ;  and  the  vote  passed,  that  it  appearing  Wilkes  was  the  author, 
he  shoukl  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  usher.  It  appearing,  was 
allowed  to  mean  as  far  as  appears.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  search  for  precedents  how  to  proceed  on  his  being  withdrawn. 
That  dirty  dog  Kidgel**  had  been  summoned  by  the  Duke  of  Graflon, 
but  as  they  only  went  on  the  breach  of  privilege,  he  was  not  called* 
The  new  club,*  at  the  house  that  was  the  late  Lord  Waldcgrave's,  in 
Albemarle-street,  makes  the  ministry  very  uneasy;  but  they  have 
worse  grievances  to  apprehend ! 

*  Mr.  Wa]pole,  by  one  of  those  happy  ezpreesioiifl  which  make  the  chief  charm  of  his 
writiogv,  charactarncs  the  etately  formality  of  thb  noble  lord.  His  house  at  Witham  is 
dose  to  the  great  road,  a  litUe  beyond  the  town  of  Witham.  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Charlotte,  slept  there  on  her  way  to  London,  in  1761. — C. 

^  Mr.  Walpde  probably  miderstood  his  lordship  to  mean  that  a  Serene  Highness  was 
not  sufficiently  important  to  require  his  attendance  at  Witham. — C. 

*  Wilkes  was  convicted,  in  the  Court  of  King*8  Bench,  on  the  21st  of  January,  the  day 
before  this  letter  was  begun,  of  having  written  the  Essay  on  Woman. — C. 

'  Mr.  Kidgel,  a  clergyman,  had  obtained  from  a  printer  a  copy  of  the  Essay  on  Woman, 
which  he  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  denounce.  His  own  personal  character  turned  out  to 
be  &r  from  respectable. — C. 

*  The  opposition  club  was  in  Albemarle-street,  and  the  ministerial  at  the  Cocoa-tree ;  and 
the  papers  of  the  day  had  several  political  letters  addressed  to  and  from  these  dubs.--^. 
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Sir  Robert  Rich'  is  extremely  angry  wilh  my  nephew,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  who,  like  his  own  and  wife's  family,  is  tolerably  warm. 
They  were  talking  together  at  St.  James's,  when  A'Couri**  came  in, 
"  There's  poor  A'Court,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  Poor  A'Courl !"  replied 
the  Marshal,  "  I  wish  all  those  fellows  that  oppose  the  King  were  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  army !"  "  I  hope,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  they  will 
first  turn  all  the  old  women  out  of  it !" 

The  Due  de  Pecquigny  was  on  the  point  of  a  duel  with  Lord  Gar- 
lies,*"  at  Lord  Milton's**  ball,  the  former  handing  the  latter's  partner 
down  to  supper.  I  wish  you  had  this  Duke  again,  ledt  you  should 
have  trouble  with  him  from  hence:  he  seems  a  genius  of  the  wrong 
sort.  His  behaviour  on  the  visit  to  Woburn  was  very  wrong-headed, 
though  their  treatment  of  him  was  not  more  right.  Lord  Sandwich 
fiung  him  down  in  one  of  their  horse- plays,  and  almost  put  his 
shoulder  out  He  said  the  next  day  there,  at  dinner,  that  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  should  fear  nothing  so  much  as  a  lettre  de  cachet  from 
a  French  secretary  of  state,  or  a  coup  d'^paule  from  an  English  one. 
After  this  he  had  a  pique  wilh  the  Duchess,  with  whom  he  nad  beea 
playing  at  whisk.  A  shilling  and  sixpence  were  left  on  the  table, 
which  nobody  claimed.  He  was  asked  if  it  was  his,  and  said  no. 
Then  they  said,  let  us  put  it  to  the  cards :  there  was  already  a  guinea* 
The  Duchess,  in  an  air  of  grandeur  said,  as  there  was  gold  for  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  the  sweeper  of  the  room  might  have  the 
silver,  and  brushed  it  off  the  table.  The  Pecquigny  took  this  to  himself, 
though  I  don't  believe  meaned ;  and  complained  to  the  whole  town 
of  it,  wilh  large  comments,  at  his  return.  It  is  silly  to  tell  you  such 
silly  stories,  but  in  your  situation  it  may  grow  necessary  for  you  to 
know  the  truth,  if  you  should  hear  them  repeated.  I  am  content  to 
have  you  call  me  gossip,  if  I  prove  but  of  the  least  use  to  you. 

Here  have  I  tapped  the  ninth  page!  Well!  I  am  this  moment 
ffoing  to  M.  de  Guerchy's,  to  know  when  Monin  sets  out,  that  I  may 
finish  this  eternal  letter.  If  I  tire  you,  tell  me  so :  I  am  sure  I  do 
myself.  If  I  speak  with  too  much  freedom  to  you,  tell  me  so :  I  have 
done  it  in  consequence  of  your  questions,  and  mean  it  most  kindly. 
In  short,  I  am  ready  to  amend  any  thing  you  disapprove;  so  don't 
take  any  thing  ill,  my  dear  lord,  unless  I  continue  after  you  have 
reprimanded  me.  The  safe  manner  in  which  this  goes,  has  made 
me,  too,  more  explicit  than  you  know  I  have  been  on  any  other  occa- 
sion.   Adieu ! 

Wednofdaj-night,  late. 

Well,  my  letter 'will  be  finished  at  last  M.  Monin  sets  out  on 
Friday ;  so  does  my  Lord  Holland :  but  I  affect  not  to  know  it,  for 
he  is  not  just  the  person  that  you  or  I  should  choose  to  be  the  bearer 
of  this.     You  will  be  diverted  with  a  story  they  told  me  to-night  at 

*  The  oldest  field-manhal  in  the  arm  j. 

^  Major-general  AOourt  bad  a  little  before  resigned,  or  rather  been  disoiisaed,  for  hSm 
parliamentary  opposition,  from  the  command  of  the  second  resnment  of  fbot^gaards. — G. 
«  John,  afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway.        ^  Joseph  Ihuner,  first  Lord  Miltoo. 
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the  French  Ambassador's.  When  they  went  to  supper,  at  Soho,  last 
night,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  One  of  the  waiters  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
"Sir,  your  Royal  Highness  can't  sit  there;  that  place  is  designed  for 
the  Hereditary  Prince."  You  ought  to  have  seen  how  every  body's 
head  has  been  turned  with  this  Prince,  to  make  this  story  credible  to 
you.  My  Lady  Rockingham,  at  Leicester-house,  yesterday,  cried 
great  sobs  for  his  departure.        Yours  ever. 

Page  thb  Ninth. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  31,  1764. 
Dear  Sir, 

Several  weeks  ago  I  begged  you  to  tell  me  how  to  convey  to  you 
a  print  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  another  of  Archbishop  Button.  I  must 
now  repeat  the  same  request  for  two  more  volumes  of  my  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  which  are  on  the  point  of  being  published.  I  hope  no 
illness  prevented  my  hearing  from  you. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  impatient  for  youir  manuscript,  but  have  not  yet  received  it. 
You  may  depend  on  mv  keeping  it  to  myself,  and  returning  it  safely. 

I  do  not  know  that  history  of  my  father,  which  you  mention,  by 
the  name  of  Musgrave.  If  it  is  the  critical  history  of  his  administra- 
tion, I  have  it ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  it. 

Your  kindness  to  your  tenants  is  like  yourself,  and  most  humane. 
I  am  glad  your  prize  rewards  you,  and  wish  your  fortune  had  been 
as  good  as  mine,  who  with  a  single  ticket  in  this  last  lottery  got  five 
hundred  pounds. 

I  have  nothing  new,  that  is,  nothing  old  to  tell  you.  You  care  not 
about  the  present  world,  and  are  the  only  real  philosopher  I  know. 

I  thisi  winter  met  with  a  very  large  lot  of  English  heads,  chiefly 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  which  very  nearly  perfects  my  collection. 
There  were  several  which  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  these  ten  years. 
I  have  bought  too,  some  very  scarce,  but  more  modern  ones  out  of 
Sir  Charles  Cotterell's  collection.  Except  a  few  of  Faithorne's,  there 
are  scarce  any  now  that  I  much  wish  for. 

With  my  Anecdotes  I  packed  up  for  you  the  head  of  Archbishop 
Hutton,  and  a  new  little  print  of  Strawberry.  If  the  volumes,  as  I 
understand  by  your  letter,  stay  in  town  to  be  bound,  I  hope  your 
bookseller  will  take  care  not  to  lose  those  trifles. 

vot.  111.  24 
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TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE,« 

Arliimrtoii  Street,  Jan.  31, 1764. 

I  AM  very  sorry,  Sir,  that  your  obliging  corrections  of  my  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  have  come  so  late,  that  the  first  volume  is  actually 
reprinted.  The  second  shall  be  the  belter  for  them.  I  am  now  pub- 
lishing the  third  volume,  and  another  of  Engravers.  I  wish  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how  I  may  convey  them  speedily  to  you : 
you  waited  too  long  the  last  time  for  things  that  have  little  merit  but 
novelty.  These  volumes  are  of  still  less  worth  than  the  preceding; 
our  latter  painters  not  compensating  by  excellence  for  the  charms 
that  antiquity  has  bestowed  on  their  antecessors. 

I  wish  I  had  known  in  time  what  heads  of  Nanteuil  you  want. 
There  has  been  a  very  valuable  sale  of  Sir  Clement  CotterelPs  prints, 
the  impressions  most  beautiful,  and  of  which  Nanteuil  made  the  capi- 
tal part.  I  do  not  know  who  particularly  collects  his  works  now, 
but  I  have  ordered  my  bookseller  Bathoe,^  who  is  much  versed  in 
those  things,  to  inquire ;  and  if  I  hear  of  any  purchaser,  Sir,  I  will 
let  you  know. 

I  have  not  bought  the  Anecdotes  of  Polite  Literature,*  suspecting 
them  for  a  bookseller's  compilation,  and  confirmed  in  it  by  never 
hearing  them  mentioned.  Our  booksellers  here  at  London  disgrace 
literature,  by  the  trash  they  bespeak  to  be  written,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  every  thing  else  from  being  sold.  They  are  little  more 
or  less  than  upholsters,  who  sell  sets  or  bodies  of  arts  and  sciences  for 
furniture ;  and  the  purchasers,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  not  readers,  buy 
only  in  that  view.*^  I  never  thought  there  was  much  merit  in  reading: 
but  yet  it  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  put  upon  no  better  footing  than 
damask  and  mahogany. 

Whenever  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  your  studies  or  collections, 
you  know,  Sir,  that  you  may  command  me  freely. 

*  Now  firet  collected. 

^  This  yery  intellSflrent  bookseller,  who  liyed  near  Exeter  'Change,  in  the  Strand,  died 
in  176a— E. 

«  This  was  a  very  amusing  and  jadicious  selection,  in  &ve  small  Yolames,  very  neatlj 
printed.— £. 

^  **I  once  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  '  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  yon  did  not  get  more  for  yoar 
Dictionary.*  His  answer  was,  *  1  am  sorry  too ;  but  it  was  very  wdl :  the  bookaeOen 
are  generous  liberal-minded  men.*  He,  upon  all  occasions,  did  ample  justice  to  their 
character  in  this  respect  He  considered  them  as  the  patrons  of  literature ;  and,  indeed, 
although  they  have  eyentually  been  considerable  gainers  by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them 
that  we  owe  its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  at  the  risk  of  great  expense ; 
ibr  they  were  not  absolutely  sure  of  being  indenmified.**  Boswell*s  Johnson,  voL  ii.  p. 
5o.— E. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

ArlingtoQ  Street,  Feb.  6»  1764. 

You  have,  I  hope,  long  before  this,  my  dear  lord,  received  the 
immense  letter  that  I  sent  you  by  old  Monin.  It  explained  much, 
and  announced  most  part  of  which  has  already  happened ;  for  you 
will  observe  that  when  I  tell  you  any  thinff  very  positively,  it  is  on 
good  intelligence.  I  have  another  much  bigger  secret  for  you,  but 
that  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  word  of  mouth.  I  am  not  a  little 
impatient  for  the  long  letter  you  promised  me.  In  the  mean  time 
thank  you  for  the  account  you  give  me  of  the  King's  extreme  civility 
to  you.  It  is  like  yourself,  to  dwell  on  that,  and  to  say  little  of  M. 
de  Chaulnes's  dirty  behaviour;  but  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Guerchy 
have  told  your  brother  and  me  all  the  particulars. 

I  was  but  too  good  a  prophet  when  I  warned  you  to  expect  new 
extravagances  from  the  Due  de  Chaulnes's  son.  Some  weeks  ago 
he  lost  five  hundred  pounds  to  one  Yirette,  an  equivocal  being,  that 
you  remember  here.  Paolucci,  the  Modenese  minister,  who  is  not  in 
the  odour  of  honesty,  was  of  the  party.  The  Due  de  Pecquigny  said 
to  the  latter,  **  Monsieur,  ne  jouez  plus  avec  lui,  si  vous  n'etes  pas  de 
moitie."  So  far  was  very  well.  On  Saturday  at  the  Maccaroni 
Club'  (which  is  composed  of  all  the  travelled  young  men  who  wear 
long  curls  and  spying-giasses,)  they  played  again:  the  Due  lost,  but 
not  much.  In  the  passage  at  the  Opera,  the  Due  saw  Mr.  Stuart 
talking  to  Yirette,  and  told  the  former  that  Virette  was  a  coquin,  a 
fripon,  &c.  &c.  Virette  retired,  saying  only,  "  Voila  un  fou,"  The 
Due  then  desired  Lord  Tavistock  to  come  and  see  him  fight  Virette, 
but  the  Marquis  desired  to  be  excused.  AAer  the  Opera,  Virette 
went  to  the  Due's  lodgmgs,  but  found  him  gone  to  make  his  complaint 
to  Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  whither  he  followed  him ;  and  farther  this 
deponent  knoweth  not.  I  pity  the  Count  (de  Guerchy,)  who  is  one 
of  the  best-natured  amiable  men  in  the  world,  for  having  this  absurd 
boy  upon  his  hands ! 

Well !  now  for  a  little  politics.    The  Cider-bill^  has  not  answered 

•  The  **iiiaecaiont**  of  1764  was  nearly  Bjnonymoas  with  the  term  **  dandy**  at  prefent 
in  Togiie,  and  even  become  classical  by  the  use  of  it  by  Lord  Byron ;  who,  in  his  story  of 
Beppo,  written  in  1817,  speaks  of 

-**the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 


Perchance  sncceiBded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators :— how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demafrogttes  of  ftshion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  bve,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost!**— >R 

^  A  bill,  passed  in  the  last  session,  for  an  additional  duty  on  cider  and  perry,  which 
WBA  Potently  opposed  by  the  cider  counties,  and  taken  up  as  a  general  opposition  question. 
Hiis  measure  was  considered  as  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  Lord  Bote,  and  the  unpopu- 
larity consequent  upon  it  is  said  to  nave  contributed  to  his  resignation.— €. 
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to  the  minority,  though  they  ran  the  ministry  hard ;'  but  last  Friday 
was  extraordinary.  George  Grenville  was  pushed  upon  some  Navy 
bills.  I  don't  understand  a  syllable,  you  know,  uf  money  and  accounts; 
but  whatever  was  the  matter,**  he  was  driven  from  entrenchment  to  en- 
trenchment by  Baker^  and  Charles  Townshend.  After  that  affair  was 
over,  and  many  gone  away,  Sir  W.  Meredith  moved  for  the  depositions 
on  which  the  warrant  against  Wilkes  had  been  granted.  The  ministers 
complained  of  the  motion  being  made  so  late  in  the  day;  called  it  a 
surprise;  and  Rigby  moved  to  adjourn,  which  was  carried  but  by  73 
to  60.  Had  a  surprise  been  intended,  you  may  imagine  the  minority 
would  have  been  better  provided  with  numbers;  but  it  certainly  had 
not  been  concerted :  however,  a  majority,  shrunk  to  thirteen,  fright- 
ened them  out  of  the  small  senses  they  possess.  Heaven,  earth,  and 
the  treasury,  were  moved  to  recover  their  ground  to-day,  when  the 
question  was  renewed.  For  about  two  hours  the  debate  hobbled  on 
very  lamely,  when  on  a  sudden  your  brother  rose,  and  tr^ade  such  a 
speech** — but  I  wish  any  body  was  to  give  you  the  account  except 

*  On  a  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  Cider'bill  on  the  24th  of  January.  Mr.  James 
Grenville,  in  a  letter  to  bis  sister,  Lady  Chatham,  spcakin|^  of  this  debate  says,  "  I  should 
make  you  as  old  a  woman  as  either  Sandys  or  Rushout,  if  I  were  to  state  all  the  jargon 
that  arose  in  this  debate.  It  was  plain  the  Court  meant  to  preclude  any  repeal  of  the 
bill ;  the  cider  people  coldly  wished  to  obtain  it.  Sb*  Richard  Bamf^lde,  at  the  head  of 
them,  spoke,  not  his  own  sentiments,  as  he  declared,  but  those  which  the  instructions 
and  petitions  of  his  constituents  forced  him  to  maintain.  We  divided  127  with  us; 
against  us,  167."    Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.^-E. 

^  It  was  a  proposal  for  converting  certain  outstanding  navy-bills  into  aonuities  at  four 
per  cent — C. 

^  Sir  William  Baker,  member  for  Plympton ;  an  alderman  of  London.  He  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller. — E. 

d  There  is  no  other  account  of  this  remarkable  speech  to  be  found ;  and  indeed  we  have 
little  notice  of  General  Conway's  parliamentary  efforts,  except  Mr.  Burke's  general  and 
brilliant  description  of  his  conduct  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  tlie  Rocking'ham 
•administration.  As  General  Conway*s  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  in 
some  degree  forgotten,  it  may  be  as  well  to  cite  the  passage  from  Mr.  Burke's  speech,  in 
1774,  on  American  taxation,  in  support  of  what  Mr.  Walpole  says  of  the  ucneral's 
powers  in  debate : — "  I  will  likewise  do  justice,  I  ou^ht  to  do  it,  to  the  honourable  gen- 
teman  who  led  us  in  this  House.  Far  from  tlie  duplicity  wickedly  charged  on  him,  he 
acted  his  part  with  alacrity  and  resolution.  We  all  felt  inspired  by  the  example  he  gave 
us,  down  even  to  myself,  the  weakest  in  that  phalanx.  I  declare  for  one,  T  knew  well 
enough  (it  could  not  be  concealed  from  any  body)  the  true  state  of  things ;  but,  in  my 
fife,  I  never  came  with  so  much  spirits  into  this  House.  It  was  a  time  for  a  man  to  act 
in.  We  had  powerful  enemies ;  but  we  had  faithful  and  determined  friends,  and  a  glo- 
rious cause.  We  had  a  great  battle  to  fifht,  but  we  had  the  means  of  fighting ;  not  as 
now,  when  our  arms  are  tied  behind  us.  We  did  fight  that  day,  and  conquer.  I  remem- 
ber, Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  the  situation  of  the  honourable  gentleman  (General 
Conway)  who  made  the  motion  for  the  repeal ;  in  that  crisis,  when  the  whole  trading 
interest  of  this  empire,  crammed  into  your  lobbies  with  a  trembling  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion, waited,  almost  to  a  winter's  return  of  light,  their  fate  from  your  resolution.  When, 
at  length,  you  had  determined  in  their  favour,  and  your  doors  thrown  open,  showed  them 
the  figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well-earned  triumph  of  his  important  victory,  from  the 
whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  involuntaiy  burst  of  gratitude  and  transport. 
They  jumped  upon  him  like  children  on  a  long  absent  &ther.  They  clung  about  him  as 
captives  about  the  redeemer.  All  England,  all  America,  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  to  the  best  of  all  earthly  regards — the  love  and  admiration  of  hb 
fellow-citizens.  Hope  elevated,  and  joy  brightened  his  crest  I  stood  near  him ;  and  his 
face,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Scripture  of  the  first  Martyr,  *hi8  face  was  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel.'  I  do  not  know  how  others  feci ;  but  if  I  had  stood  in  that 
situation,  I  never  would  have  exchanged  it  for  all  that  kings,  in  their  profusion,  could 
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me,  whom  you  will  think  partial:  but  you  wilt  hear  enough  of  it,  to 
confirm  any  thins  I  can  say.  Imagine  fire,  rapidity,  argument,  know- 
ledge, wit,  ridicule,  grave,  spirit;  all  pouring  like  a  torrent,  but  with- 
out clashing.  Imagine  the  House  in  a  tumuli  of  continued  applause : 
imagine  the  ministers  thunderstruck;  lawyers  abashed  and  almost 
blushing,  for  it  was  on  their  quibbles  and  evasions  he  fell  most  heavily, 
at  the  same  time  answering  a  whole  session  of  arguments  on  the  side 
of  the  court.  No,  it  was  unique ;  you  can  neither  conceive  it,  nor  the 
exclamations  it  occasioned.  Ellis,  the  forlorn  hope,  Ellis  presented 
himself  in  the  gap,  till  the  ministers  could  recover  themselves,  when 
on  a  sudden  Lord  Georse  Sackville  led  up  the  Blues  ;*  spoke  with  as 
much  warmth  as  your  brother  had,  and  with  great  force  continued 
the  attack  which  he  had  begun.  Did  not  I  tell  you  he  would  take 
this  part  ?  I  was  made  privy  to  it ;  but  this  is  far  from  all  you  are  to 
expect  Lord  North  in  vain  rumbled  about  his  mustard-bowl,  and 
endeavoured  alone  to  outroar  a  whole  party:  him  and  Forrester, 
Charles  Townshend  took  up,  but  less  well  than  usual.  His  jealousy 
of  your  brother's  success,  which  was  very  evident,  did  not  help  him 
to  shine.  There  were  several  other  speeches,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  a  capital  debate ;  but  Plutus  is  so  much  more  persuasive  an 
orator  than  your  brother  or  Lord  George,  that  we  divided  but  122 
against  217.  Lord  Strange,  who  had  agreed  to  the  question,  did  not 
dare  to  vote  for  it,  and  declared  off;  and  George  Townshend,  who 
had  actually  voted  for  it  on  Friday,  now  voted  against  us.  Well  1 
upon  the  wnole,  I  heartily  wish  this  administration  may  last :  both 
their  characters  and  abilities  are  so  contemptible,  that  I  am  sure  we 
can  be  in  no  danger  from  prerogative  when  trusted  to  such  hands ! 

Before  I  have  done  with  Charles  Townshend,  I  must  tell  you  one 
of  his  admirable  bon-mots.  Miss  Draycote,*  the  great  fortune,  is 
grown  very  fat :  he  says  her  tonnage  is  become  equal  to  her  poundage. 

There  is  the  devil  to  pay  in  Nabob-land,  but  I  understand  Indian 
histories  no  better  than  stocks.  The  council  rebelled  against  the 
governor,''  and  sent  a  deputation,  the  Lord  knows  why,  to  the  Nabob, 
who  cut  off  the  said  deputies'  heads,  and  then,  I  think,  was  disnabob'd 

beitow.  I  did  hope,  that  that  day's  dan^rer  and  honour  would  have  been  a  bond  to 
hold  iia  all  together  for  erer.  But  alaa !  that,  with  other  pleasing  visioDs,  is  long  since 
vanished.'*— a 

*  Mr.  Walpole  tinges  his  approbation  of  Lord  George's  polities  by  this  allusion  to 
Minden,  where  his  loraship  had  not  ^  led  up  the  Blues." — C. 

^  Miss  Anna  Maria  Draycote,  married  in  April,  1763,  to  Earl  Pomftet  To  taste  Mr. 
Townshend*s  jest,  one  must  recollect,  that  in  tlie  finance  of  that  day  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  ftmndage  held  a  principal  place. — C. 

«  Governor  Vansittart,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  had  deposed  the  Nabob 
Meer  Jaffier,  and  transferred  the  sovereignty  to  bis  son-io  Jaw,  Cossim  Ali  Cawn.  The 
latter,  however,  soon  forgot  bis  obligations  to  the  Englbh ;  and  in  consequence  of  some 
amressions  on  his  part,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Amyatt  and  Hay,  members 
of  eooncil,  attended  by  half  a  dozen  other  genUemen,  was  sent  to  the  new  Nabob.  While 
this  deputation  was  on  its  return,  hostilities  broke  out,  and  these  genUemen  were  put  to 
death  as  they  were  passing  the  city  of  Moreshedabad.  About  the  same  time  the  English 
council  at  F^tna  and  their  attendsats  were  made  prisoners,  and  afterwards  cruelly  mas. 
sacred.  These  events  necessitated  the  deposition  of  Cossim,  and  Jaffier  was  accordingly, 
after  a  short  campaign,  restored— €» 

24* 
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himFelf,  and  Clive's  old  friend  reinstated.  There  is  another  rebellion 
in  Minorca,  where  Johnson  has  renounced  his  allegiance  to  viceroy 
Dick  Lvttehon,  and  set  up  for  himself.  Sir  Richard  has  laid  the 
affair  before  the  King  and  council;  Charles  Townshend  first,  and 
then  your  brother,  (you  know  why  I  am  sorry  they  should  appear 
together  in  that  cause,)  have  tried  to  deprecate  Sir  Richard's  wrath : 
but  it  was  then  too  late.  The  silly  fellow  has  brought  himself  to  a 
precipice. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Lord  George  Sackville  carried  into  the 
minority  with  him  his  own  brother'  Lord  Middlesex;  Lord  Milton's 
brother;**  young  Beauclerc ;  Sir  Thomas  Hales;  and  Colonel  Irwine. 

We  have  not  heard  a  word  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  Princess. 
They  were  sent  away  in  a  tempest,  and  I  believe  the  best  one  can 
hope  is,  that  they  are  driven  to  Norway.' 

Good  night,  my  dear  lord ;  it  is  time  to  finish,  for  it  is  half  an  hour 
after  one  in  the  morning :  I  am  forced  to  purloin  such  hours  to  write 
to  you,  for  I  get  up  so  late,  and  then  have  such  a  perpetual  succession 
of  nothings  to  do,  such  auctions,  politics,  visils,  dinners,  suppers,  books 
to  publish  or  revise,  &c.  that  I  have  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
a  call  upon  it :  but  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  my  life,  that  I  am 
forced  to  create  new  time,  if  I  will  keep  up  my  correspondence  with 
yon.  You  seem  to  like  I  should,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  every  satis- 
faction in  my  power. 

Tuesday,  Febraary  7,  fbar  o*clock. 

I  tremble  whilst  I  continue  my  letter,  having  just  heard  such  a 
dreadful  story!  A  captain  of  a  vessel  has  made  oath  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  this  morning,  that  he  saw  one  of  the  yachts  sink  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  Prince  was- 
The  city  is  in  an  uproar ;  nor  need  one  point  out  all  such  an  accident 
may  produce,  if  true ;  which  I  most  fervently  hope  it  is  not  My  long 
letter  will  help  you  to  comments  enouc^h,  which  will  be  made  on  this 
occasion.  I  wish  you  may  know,  at  this  moment,  that  our  fears  are 
ill  placed.  The  Princess  was  not  in  the  same  yacht  with  her  husband. 
Poor  Fanshawe,**  as  clerk  of  the  green  cloth,  with  his  wife  and  sister, 
was  in  one  of  them. 

Here  is  more  of  the  Due  de  Pecquigny's  episode.  An  officer  was 
sent  yesterday  to  put  Virette  under  arrest.  His  servant  disputed  with 
the  officer  on  his  orders,  till  his  master  made  his  escape.  Virette  sent 
a  friend,  whom  he  ordered  to  deliver  his  letter  in  person,  and  see  it 
read,  with  a  challenge,  appointing  the  Due  to  meet  him  at  half  aa 
hour  after  seven  this  morning,  at  Buckingham-gate,  where  he  waited 
till  ten  to  no  purpose,  though  the  Due  had  not  been  put  under  arresL 

*  Charlefl,  afterwards  second  Duke  of  Dorset — E. 

^  John  Darner,  member  for  Dorchester.  Lord  Milton  had  married  Lord  George^s 
youngest  sister,  Lady  Caroline. — E. 

c  The  Duke  and  Duchess  landed  safely  at  Helvoet  on  the  2d  of  February. — EL 

'  Simon  Fanshawe,  £!sq.  member  for  Urampound.    He  had  married  a  lady  df  his  own 
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Virette  absconds,  and  has  senl  M.  de  Pecquigny  word,  thrit  he  shall 
abscond  till  he  can  find  a  proper  opportunity  of  fighting  him.  Your 
discretion  will  naturally  prevent  your  talking  of  this;  but  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  be  prepared,  if  this  affair  should  any  how  happen 
to  become  your  business,  though  your  Jate  discussion  with  the  Due  de 
Cbaulnes  will  add  to  your  disinclination  from  meddling  wiih  it. 

I  must  send  this  to  the  post  before  I  go  to  the  Opera,  and  therefore 
shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  more  of  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  by  this 
post 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlingrton  Street,  Wednesday,  Feb.  15, 1764. 

My  dear  Lord, 

You  ought  to  be  witness  to  the  fatigue  I  am  suffering,  before  you 
can  estimate  the  merit  I  have  in  being  writing  to  you  at  this  moment. 
Cast  up  eleven  hours  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  and  above 
seventeen  hours  yesterday — ay,  seventeen  at  length, — and  then  you 
may  guess  if  I  am  tired !  nay,  you  must  add  seventeen  hours  that  I 
may  possibly  be  there  on  Friday,  and  then  calculate  if  I-  am  weary.' 
In  short,  yesterday  was  the  longest  day  ever  known  in  the  House  of 
Commons — why,  on  the  Westminster  election  at  the  end  of  my 
father's  reign,**  I  was  at  homie  by  six.  On  Alexander  MurrayV 
affair,  I  believe,  by  five — on  the  militia,  twenty  people,  I  think,  sat  till 
six,  but  then  they  were  only  among  themselves,  no  heat,  no  noise,  no 
roaring.  It  was  half  an  hour  after  seven  this  morning  before  I  was 
at  home.   Think  of  that,  and  then  brag  of  your  French  parliaments  P 

What  is  ten  times  greater,  Leonidas  and  the  Spartan  minority  did 
not  make  such  a  stand  at  Thermopylae,  as  we  did.  Do  you  know, 
we  had  like  to  have  been  the  majat^ty?  Xerxes*  is  frightened  out  of 
his  senses;  Sysigambis^  has  sent  an  express  to  Luton  to  forbid 
Phrates*  coming  to  town  to-morrow:  Norton's**  impudence  has  for- 

*  The  important  debate  on  the  question  of  General  Warrants,  which  is  the  sabject  of 
the  following  able  and  interesting  letter,  has  never  been  reported.  There  are,  indeed,  in 
the  parliamentaiT  history,  a  letter  firom  Sir  George  Yonge,  and  two  statements  by  Sir 
WHIiam  Meredith  and  Charles  Townsbend,  on  the  subject,  but  they  relate  chiefly  to  their 
own  motives  and  reasonings,  and  give  neither  the  names  nor  the  ars^uments  of  the  de- 
baterp,  and  fall  very  short  indeed  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  Mr.  Walpole's  animated 
sketch. — C. 

*»  On  the  22d  December,  1741.  This  was  one  of  the  debates  that  terminated  Sir 
Robert  WalpolD*s  administration :  the  numbers  on  the  division  were  220  against  216. — C. 

«  The  proceedinjrs  of  the  6th  of  February,  1751,  against  the  Honourable  A.  Murray, 
for  impeding  the  Westminster  election ;  but  Walpole,  in  his  Memoires,  states  that  the 
House  adjourned  at  two  in  theVnoming, — C. 

^  The  disputes  between  Louis  XV.  and  his  parliaments,  which  prepared  the  revolution, 
were  at  this  period  assuming  a  serious  appearance. — C. 

•  The  King.  '  The  Princess  Dowager, 
s  Lord  Bute.    Luton  was  his  seat  in  Bedfordshire. 

^  Mr.  Walpole  was  too  sanguine:  Sir  Fletcher  had  not  even  lost  his  boldne§8;  for  in 
the  farther  progress  of  the  adjourned  debate,  we  shall  find  that  he  told  the  House  that  he 
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saken  him;  Bishop  Warburton  is  at  this  moment  reinstating  Mn 
Pitt's  name  in  the  dedication  to  his  sermons,  which  he  had  expunged 
for  Sandwich's;*  and  Sandwich  himself  is — at  Paris,  perhaps,  by  this 
time,  for  the  first  thing  I  expect  to  hear  to-morrow  is,  that  he  is 
gone  off. 

Now  are  you  mortally  angry  with  me  for  trifling  with  you,  and  not 
telling  you  at  once  the  particulars  of  this  almosl-revolutiolu  You  may 
be  angry,  but  I  shall  take  my  own  time,  and  shall  give  myself  what 
airs  I  please  both  to  you,  my  Lord  Ambassador,  and  to  you,  my 
Lord  Secretary  of  State,  who  will,  I  suppose,  open  this  letter— if  you 
have  courage  enough  left:  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  all  the  imper- 
tinence of  a  prophet,  aye,  of  that  great  curiosity,  a  prophet,  who 
really  prophesied  before  the  event,  and  whose  predictions  have  been 
accomplished.  Have  I,  or  have  I  not,  announced  to  you  the  unex- 
pected blows  that  would  be  given  to  the  administration  ?— come,  I 
will  lay  aside  my  dignity,  and  satisfy  your  impatience.  There's 
moderation. 

We  sat  all  Monday  hearing  evidence  against  Mr.  Wood,*  that 
dirty  wretch  Webb,*  and  the  messengers,  for  their  illegal  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Wilkes.  At  midnight,  Mr.  Grenville  offered  us  to  adjourn 
or  proceed.  Mr.  Pitt  humbly  begged  not  to  eat  or  sleep  till  so  great 
a  point  should  be  decided.  On  a  division,  in  which  though  many  said 
aye  to  adjourning,  nobody  would  go  out  for  fear  of  losins  iheir  seats,  it 
was  carried  by  379  to  31,  for  proceeding — and  then— half  the  House 
went  away.  The  ministers  representing  the  indecency  of  this,  and 
Fitzherbert  saying  that  many  were  within  call,  Stanley  observed,  that 
after  voting  against  adjournment,  a  third  part  had  adjourned  them- 
selves, when,  instead  of  being  within  colli  they  ought  to  have  been 
within  hearing:  this  was  unanswerable,  and  we  adjourned. 

Yesterday  we  fell  to  again.  It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  the 
evidence  was  closed.  Carrington,  the  messenger,  was  alone  exa- 
mined for  seven  hours.  This  old  man,  the  cleverest  of  all  ministerial 
terriers,  was  pleased  with  recounting  his  achievements,  yet  perfectly 
guarded  and  betraying  nothing.  However,  the  arcana  imperii  have 
been  wofully  laid  open. 

I  have  heard  Garrick,  and  other  players,  give  themselves  airs  of 
fatigue  after  a  long  part— think  of  the  Speaker,  nay,  think  of  the 

would  regard  their  resdation  of  no  more  value  (in  print  of  2aio,  most  be  understood)  thin 
the  vociforations  of  so  many  drunken  porters,— i^, 

*  Lord  Sandwich  was  an  agreeable  companion  and  an  able  minister;  bat  one  whose 
moral  character  did  not  point  him  out  as  exactly  the  fittest  patron  for  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons; and  he  was  at  this  moment  so  unpopular,  that  Mr.  Walpole  afiects  to  think  he 
may  have  been  intimidated  to  fly. — C. 

^  Robert  Wood,  Esq.  under-secretary  of  state;  againslwhom,  for  his  official  share  in 
the  affair  of  the  general  warrants,  Mr*  Wilkes^s  complaint  was  made. — C. 


*  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Esq.  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  comj^ained  on  the  same  groondL 
Mr.  Walpole  probably  applies  these  injurious  terms  to  Mr.  Webb,  on  account  of  a  sap- 
posed  error  in  his  evidence  on  the  trial  in  the  Common  Pleas,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards indicted  for  perjnry,  but  he  was  fuUy  acquitted.  The  point  was  of  little  in^lortanoe 
—whether  he  had  or  had  not  a  key  in  his  hand.-^. 
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clerks  taking  most  correct  minutes  for  sixteen  hours,  and  reading 
them  over  to  every  witness ;  and  then  let  me  hear  of  fatigue  I  Do 
you  know,  not  only  my  Lord  Temple,* — who  you  may  swear  never 
budged  as  spectator,  but  old  Will  Chelwynd,*'  now  past  eighty,  and 
who  had  walked  to  the  House,  did  not  stir  a  single  moment  out  of  his 
place,  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  the  division  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  Nay,  we  had  patriotesstis,  too,  who  stayed  out  the  whole: 
Lady  Rockingham  and  Lady  Sondes  the  first  day ;  both  again  the 
second  day,  with  Miss  Mary  Pelham,  Mrs.  Fitzroy,*=  and  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  as  patriot  as  any  of  us.  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Mrs. 
George  Piit,**  and  Lady  Pembroke,*  came  afier  the  Opera,  but  I  think 
did  not  stay  above  seven  or  eight  hours  at  most. 

At  one,  Sir  W.  Meredith*'  moved  a  resolution  of  the  illegality  of 
the  warrant,  and  opened  it  well.  He  was  seconded  by  old  Darling- 
ton's brother,^  a  convert  to  us.  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  shone  the  pre- 
ceding day  by  great  modesty,  tiecency,  and  ingenuity,  forfeited  these 
merits  a  good  deal  by  starting  up  (according  to  a  ministerial  plan,) 
and  very  arrogantly,  and  repeatedly  in  the  night,  demanding  justice 
and  a  previous  acquittal,  and  telling  the  House  he  scorned  to  accept 
being  merely  excused;  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  if  he  disdained 
to  be  excused^  he  would  deserve  to  be  censured.  Mr.  Charles  Yorke 
(who,  with  his  family,  have  come  roundly  to  us  for  support  against 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  Marriage-bill**)  proposed  to  adjourn. 

■  Lord  Temple  was,  as  every  one  knows,  a  very  keen  politician,  and  took  in  all  this 
matter  a  most  prominent  part;  indeed,  he  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
bore  the  expense  of  all  Wilkes's  law  proeeedings  out  of  his  own  pocket — C. 

•*  William  Chctwynd,  brother  of  Lord  Chetwynd :  at  this  time  master  of  the  mint. 
He  was  in  early  life  a  friend  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  called,  from  the  darkness  of  his 
complexion,  Oroonoko  Chctwynd :  he  sat  out  these  debates  with  impunity,  for  ho  but. 
vived  to  sacceed  his  brother  as  Lord  Chctwynd,  in  1767,  and  did  not  die  for  some  years 
aflcr.— C. 

«  Probably  Anne,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren ;  married,  in  1758,  to  Colonel 
Charles  Fitzroy,  afterwards  first  Lord  Southampton. — C. 

^  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  H*  Atkins,  married,  in  1746,  to  George  Pitt,  first  Lord 
Rivers. — C. 

*  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Spenser,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  the  Spenser 
branch,  married,  in  1756,  to  Henry,  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke:  she  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  which  had  even,  it  was  said,  captivated  Greorge  III.  When  General  Conway  was 
disniisaed  for  the  vote  of  this  very  night.  Lord  Pembroke  succeeded  to  his  regiment. — C. 

'  Sir  William  Meredith's  motion  was,  *'  That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and 
secoring  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious  libel,  together  with  their 
papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law.'*  This  proposition  the  administration  did  not  venture 
to  deny,  but  they  attached  to  it  an  exculpatory  amendment  to  the  following  effect  :-*• 
'*'  Although  snch  warrant  has  been  issued  according  to  the  usage  of  office,  and  has  been 
frequently  produced  to,  and  never  condemned  by,  courts  of  justice.** — C. 

s  Gilbert,  youngest  brother  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Darlington,  who  was  so  well  known 
in  Sir  Robert  Walpole*8  and  Mr.  Pelham*s  time  as  '*  Harry  Vane.*'  Mr.  Gilbert  Vane 
was  depntytreasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  on  this  occasion  abandoned  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  with  which  he  had  hitherto  voted:  he  died  in  1772.— C. 

**  The  Marriage  act  was  not  an  original  measure  of  Lord  Hardwicke :  bat  as  he,  on 
the  failure  of  one  or  two  previous  attempts  at  a  bill  on  that  subject,  was  requested  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  prepare  one,  he,  and  of  course  his  sons,  must  have  continued  interested 
in  its  maintenance ;  but  Mr.  Walpole*8  suspicion  of  a  bargain  and  sale  of  sentiments 
between  them  and  the  opposition  is  quite  absurd.  Even  from  Mr.  WaIpole*s  own  state, 
ncnt,  it  would  seem,  that,  on  the  subject  of  geneial  warrants,  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  acted 
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Grenville  and  the  ministry  would  have  agreed  to  adjourn  the  debate 
on  the  great  question  itself,  but  declared  they  would  push  this  ac- 
quittal. This  they  announced  haughtily  enough — for  as  yet,  they  did 
not  doubt  of  their  strength.  Lord  Frederick  Campbell'  was  the  most 
impetuous  of  all,  so  little  he  foresaw  how  much  wiser  it  would  be  to 
follow  your  brother.  Pitt  made  a  short  speech,  excellently  argu* 
mentative,  and  not  bombast,  nor  tedious,  nor  deviating  from  the 
question.  He  was  supported  by  your  brother,  and  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  and  Lord  George  ;^  the  two  last  of  whom  are  strangely  firm, 
now  they  are  got  under  the  cannon  of  your  brother  Charles,  who,  as 
he  must  be  extraordinary,  is  now  so  in  romantic  nicety  of  honour. 
His  father,""  who  is  dying,  or  dead,  at  Bath,  and  from  whom  he  hopes 
two  thousand  a  year,  has  sent  for  him.  He  has  refused  to  go— lest 
his  steadiness  should  be  questioned.  At  a  quarter  after  four  we 
divided.  Our  cry  was  so  loud,  that  both  we  and  the  ministers 
thought  we  had  carried  it.  It  is  not  to  be  painted,  the  dismay  of  the 
latter — in  good  truth  not  without  reason,  for  we  were  197,  they  but 
207.  Your  experience  can  tell  you,  that  a  majority  of  but  ten  is  a 
defeat.  Amidst  a  great  defection  from  them,  was  even  a  white  staff, 
Lord  Charles  Spencer** — now  you  know  still  more  of  what  I  told  you 
was  preparing  for  them  ! 

Crestfallen,  the  ministers  then  proposed  simply  to  discharge  the 
complaint ;  but  the  plumes  which  they  had  dropped,  Pitt  soon  placed 
in  his  own  beaver.  He  broke  out  on  liberty,  and,  indeed,  on  what- 
ever he  pleased,  uninterrupted.  Rigby  sat  feeling  the  vice-treasurer- 
ship  slipping  from  under  him.  Nugent  was  now  less  pensive — Lord 
Strange,*  though  not  interested,  did  not  like  it  Every  body  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  concerns  or  too  much  daunted,  to 
give  the  least  disturbance  to  the  Pindaric.  Grenville,  however, 
dropped  a  few  words,  which  did  but  heighten  the  flame.  Pitt,  with 
less  modesty  than  ever  he  showed,  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  his 
own  administration,  and  from  thence  broke  out  on  the  dismission  of 
cfficers.  This  increased  the  roar  from  us.  Grenville  replied,  and 
very  finely,  very  pathetically,  very  animated.     He  painted  Wilkes 

with  sincerity  and  moderation,— anxiooe  to  have  a  great  legal  question  pit>perlj  decided, 
and  unwilling  to  prostitute  its  success  to  the  purposes  of  party. — C. 

*  Fourth  son  of  John,  third  Duke  of  Argyle ;  afterwards  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in 
Scotland,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  finally,  lord  register  of  Scot- 
land.  As  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  General  Conway,  Mr.Walpole  seems  to  have 
expected  him  to  have  followed  Conway^s  politics.— C. 

«»  Lord  Geor^re  Sackville. 

<  Charles,  third  Lord  Townshend,  a  peer,  whose  reputation  is  lost  between  that  of  hia 
&ther  and  his  sons. — C. 

^  Second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  his  white  staff  was  that  of  comptroller  of 
the  household.  He  was,  it  seems,  in  Mr.  Walpole's  sense  of  the  word,  tower  than  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell ;  but  we  shall  see  presently,  that  this  wisdom  grew  ashamed  of  itself 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  1765,  when  the  party  which  he  had  this  night  assisted  came  into 
power,  he  was  turned  out— C. 

*  James,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  bom  in  1717;  he  died  in  1771,  beibre  liis 
father.  I  know  not  why  Walpole  says  he  was  not  interested ;  he  was  a  very  respectable 
man,  but  he  was  also  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  might  naturally  have  felt  as  nradi 
interested  as  the  other  placemen.— C.  . 
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and  faction,  and,  with  very  little  truth,  denied  the  charge  of  menaces 
to  officers.  At  that  moment,  General  A*Court'  walked  up  the  Hoi*se 
— ^think  what  an  impression  such  an  incident  must  make,  when  pas- 
sions, hopes;  and  fears,  were  all  afloat — think,  too,  how  your  brother 
and  I,  had  we  been  ungenerous,  could  have  added  to  these  sensations! 
There  was  a  man  not  so  delicate.  Colonel  Barr^  rose — and  this 
attended  with  a  striking  circutTistance ;  Sir  Edward  Deering,  one  of 
mar  noisy  fools,  called  out,  ^  Mr.  Barr6."*  The  latter  seized  the 
thought  with  admirable  quickness,  and  said  to  the  Speaker,  who,  in 

Eointing  to  him,  had  called  him  Colonel,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  you 
ave  pointed  to  me  by  a  title  I  have  no  right  to,"  and  then  made  a 
very  artful  and  pathetic  speech  on  his  own  services  and  dismission ; 
with  nothing  bad  but  an  awkward  attempt  towards  an  excuse  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  his  former  behaviour.  Lord  North,  who  will  not  lose  his 
beUoWf  though  he  may  lose  his  place,  endeavoured  to  roar  up  the 
courage  of  his  comrades,  but  it  would  not  do — the  House  grew  tired, 
and  we  again  divided  at  seven  for  adjournment;  some  of  our  people 
were  gone,  and  we  remained  but  184,  they  208;  however,  you  will 
allow  our  affairs  are  mended,  when  we  say,  but  184.  We  then  came 
away,  and  left  the  ministers  to  satisfy  Wood,  Webb,  and  themselves, 
as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  eight  in  the  morning  before  I  was  in 
bed ;  and  considering  that  this  is  no  very  short  letter,  Mr.  Pitt  bore 
the  fatigue  with  his  usual  spirit^ — and  even  old  Onslow,  the  late 
Speaker,  was  sitting  up,  anxious  for  the  event. 

On  Friday  we  are  to  have  the  ^reat  question,  which  would  prevent 
my  writing ;  and  to-morrow  I  dme  with  Guerchy,  at  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's,  besides  twenty  other  engagements.  Tonday  I  have  shut 
myself  up ;  for  with  writing  this,  and  taking  notes  yesterday  all  day, 
and  all  night,  I  have  not  an  eye  left  to  see  out  of— nay,  for  once  in 
my  life,  I  shall  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  contradict  two  or  three  passages  in  my  last 
letter.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Brunswick  are  safely  landed, 
though  they  were  in.  extreme  danger.  The  Due  de  Pecquigny  had 
not  onlv  been  put  in  arrest  late  on  the  Sunday  night,  which  I  did  not 
know,  but  has  retrieved  his  honour.  Monsieur  de  Guerchy  sent  him 
away,  and  at  Dover  Virette  found  him,  and  whispered  him  to  steal 
from  D'Allonville*'  and  fight.  The  Due  first  begged  his  pardon, 
owned  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  then  fought  him,  a»l  was  wounded, 


'  Lately  dinnMsed.    See  anii,  p.  376.— E. 

^  Colonel  Barr^  bad  been  di»niiMed  from  the  office  of  adjutant-evnenL    See  antL  p. 

ase^E. 

«  The  Dake  of  Newcastle  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  l5Ui,  lays,  "  Mr.  West  and 
honest  Geoqj^e  Onslow  came  to  my  bedside  this  morning,  to  me  me  an  account  of  the 
riorioos  day  we  hsd  yesterday,  and  of  the  great  obligations  which  every  true  lover  of  the 
fibertiee  of  hie  country  and  our  present  constitution  owe  to  you,  fbr  the  superior  ability, 
firmneas,  and  resolution  which  you  showed  dnrixig  the  longest  attention  that  ever  was 
known.  God  forbid  that  your  health  should  su&r  by  your  seal  for  your  country  !**— 
Chatham  Correspondence,  voL  ii«  p.  287^— E. 

^  Probably  the  gentleman  in  whose  charge  M.  de  Guerchy  had  sent  away  the  giddy 
Doke^-C. 
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though  slightly,  in  four  places  ii>  the  arm ;  and  both  are  returned  to 
London  with  their  honours  as  while  as  snow. 

Sir  Jacob  Downing*  is  dead,  and  has  left  every  shilling  to  his  wife ; 
id  est,  not  sixpence  to  my  Lord  Holland  ;^  a  mishap  which,  being 
followed  by  a  minority  of  197,  will  not  make  a  pleasant  week  to 
him. 

Well  I  now  would  you  believe  how  I  feel  and  how  I  wish?  I  wish 
tve  may  continue  the  minority.  The  desires  of  some  of  my  asso- 
ciates, perhaps,  may  not  be  satisfied,  but  mine  are.  Here  is  an  oppo- 
sition formidable  enough  to  keep  abler  ministers  than  Messieurs  the 
present  gentlemen  in  awe.  They  may  pick  pockets,  but  they  will 
pick  no  more  locks.  While  we  continue  a  minority,  we  shall  pre- 
serve our  characters,  and  we  have  some  too  good  to  part  with.  I 
hate  to  have  a  camp  to  plunder;  at  least,  I  am  so  Whig,  I  hate  all 
spoils  but  the  opima  spolia.  I  think  it,  too,  much  more  creditable  to 
control  ministers,  than  to  be  minisiers — and  much  more  creditable 
than  to  become  mere  ministers  ourselves.  I  have  several  other  excel- 
lent reasons  against  our  success,  though  I  could  combat  them  with 
as  many  drawn  from  the  insufficience  of  the  present  folk,  and  from 
the  propriety  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  minister;  but  1  am  too  tired,  and 
very  likely  so  are  you,  my  dear  lord,  by  this  time,  and  therefore 
good  night ! 

Friday  nooo. 

I  had  sealed  my  letter,  and  break  it  open  again  on  receiving  yours 
of  the  13lh,  by  the  messenger.  Though  I  am  very  sorry  you  had  not 
then  got  mine  from  Monin,  which  would  have  prepared  you  for  much 
of  what.has  happened,  I  do  not  fear  its  miscarriage,  as  I  think  I  can 
account  for  the  delay.  I  had,  for  more  security,  put  it  into  the  parcel 
with  two  more  volumes  of  my  Anecdotes  of  rainting ;  which,  I  sup- 
pose, remained  in  Monin's  baggage;  and  he  might  not  have  unpacked 
it  when  he  delivered  the  single  tetters.  If  he  has  not  yet  sent  you  the 
parcel,  you  may  ask  for  it,  as  the  same  delicacy  is  not  necessary  as 
for  a  letter. 

I  thank  Lord  Beauchamp  much  for  the  paper,  but  should  thank 
him  much  more  for  a  letter  from  himself.  I  am  going  this  minute  to 
the  House,  where  I  have  already  been  to  prayers,''  to  take  a  place. 
It  was  very  near  full  then,  so  critical  a  day  it  is  I  I  expect  we  shall 
be  beaten— but  we  shall  not  be  so  many  times  more.    Lord  Granby,' 

*  Sir  Jacob  Gerrord  Downing,  Bart,  member  for  Dunwich :  he  died  the  6th  of  Febraary, 
and  left  his  estate,  as  Mr.  Walpole  says,  to  his  wife ;  but  only  for  her  life,  and  afterwaidi 
to  build  and  endow  Downing  College  at  Cambridge. — C. 

^  The  grounds  of  any  expectation  which  Lord  Holland  may  have  entertained  fhim  Sir 
Jacob  Downing  have  not  reached  us ;  but  it  is  right  to  say,  that  Mr.  Walpole  had  qaar- 
relied  with  Lord  Holland,  and  was  glad  on  any  occasion,  just  or  otherwise,  to  Bneer  at 
him.— C. 

^  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  any  member  who  attends  at  the  daily  prayers 
of  the  House  has  a  right,  for  that  evening,  to  the  place  he  occupies  at  prayers.  On  nights 
of  great  interest,  when  the  House  is  expected  to  be  crowded,  there  is  consequenUy  a  con- 
siderable  attendance  at  prayers. — C. 

'  EUdest  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland,  well  known  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
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I  hear,  is  to  move  the  previous  question — they  are  reduced  to  their 
heavy  canoon. 

Sunday  evenings,  19th« 

Happening  to  hear  of  a  gentleman  who  sets  out  for  Paris  in  two 
or  three  days,  I  stopped  niy  letter,  both  out  of  prudence  (pray  admire 
me !)  and  from  thinking  that  it  was  as  well  to  send  you  at  once  the 
complete  history  of  our  Great  Week.  By  the  time  you  have  read 
the  preceding  pages,  you  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  a  change  in 
the  ministry  in  what  I  am  going  to  say.  You  must  have  a  little 
patience ;  our  parliamentary  war,  like  the  last  war  in  Germany,  pro- 
duces very  considerable  battles,  that  are  not  decisive.  Marshal  Pitt 
has  given  another  great  blow  to  the  subsidiary  army,  but  they  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field,  and  both  sides  sing  Te  Deum.  I  am  not 
talking  figuratively,  when  I  assure  you  that  bells,  bonfires,  and  an 
illumination  from  the  Monument,  were  prepared  in  the  city,  in  case 
we  had  the  majority.  Lord  Temple  was  so  indiscreet  and  indecent 
as  to  have  fagois  ready  for  two  bonfires,  but  was  persuaded  to  lay 
aside  the  design,  even  before  it  was  abortive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  the  detail  of  so  long  a  debate  as 
Friday's.  You  will  regret  it  the  less  when  I  tell  you  it  was  a  very 
dull  one.  I  never  knew  a  day  of  expectation  answer.  The  im- 
promptus and  the  unexpected  are  Qver  the  most  shining.  We  love 
to  hear  ourselves  talk,  and  yet  we  must  be  formed  of  adamant  to  be 
able  to  talk  day  and  night  on  the  same  question  for  a  week  together. 
If  you  had  seen  how  ill  we  looked,  you  would  not  have  wondered 
we  did  not  speak  well.  A  company  of  colliers  emerging  from  damps 
and  darkness  could  not  have  appeared  more  ghastly  and  dirty  than 
we  did  on  Wednesdav  morning;  and  we  had  not  recovered  much 
bloom  on  Friday.  We  spent  two  or  three  hours  on  corrections  of, 
and  additions  to,  the  question  of  pronouncing  the  warrant  illegal,  till 
the  ministry  had  contracted  it  to  fit  scarce  any  thing  but  the  indi- 
vidual case  of  Wilkes,  Pitt  not  opposing  the  amendments  because 
Charles  Yorke  gave  into  them ;  for  it  is  wonderful'  what  deference 
is  paid  by  both  sides  to  that  house.  The  debate  then  began  by 
Norton's  moving  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  question  for  four 
months,  and  holding  out  a  promise  of  a  bill,  which  neither  they  mean, 
nor,  for  my  part,  should  I  like :  I  would  not  give  prerogative  so  much 
as  a  definition.  You  are  a  peer,  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  will  hear  it 
with  patience — but  think  how  our  ears  must  have  tingled,  when  he 
told  us,  that  should  we  pass  the  resolution,  and  he  were  a  judge,  he 
would  mind  it  no  more  than  the  resolution  of  a  drunken  porter ! — 
Had  old  Onslow  been  in  the  chair,  I  believe  he  would  have  knocked 

Minden,  and  stiH  remembered  for  his  popularity  with  the  army  and  the  public  He  was 
at  this  time  commander-in-chief  and  master.greneral  of  the  ordnance.  He  died  before 
his  father,  in  1770.— C. 

"  Wonderful  to  Mr.  Walpole  only,  who  had  a  private  pique  against  the  Yorkes ;  no 
one  else  could  wonder  that  deference  should  be  paid  to  long  services,  high  stations,  great 
abilities,  and  unimpeached  integrity. — C. 

VOL.  III.  25 
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him  down  with  the  mace.  He  did  hear  of  it  during  the  debate, 
though  not  severely  enough ;  but  the  town  rings  wilh  it  Charles 
Yorke  replied,  and  was  much  admired.  Me  he  did  not  please ;  I 
require  a  little  more  than  pallialives  and  sophistries.  He  excused 
the  part  he  has  taken  by  pleading  that  he  had  never  seen  the  warrant, 
till  after  Wilkes  was  taken  up — yet  he  then  pronounced  the  No.  45  a 
libel,  and  advised  the  commitment  of  Wilkes  to  the  Tower.  If  you 
advised  me  to  knock  a  man  down,  would  you  excuse  yourself  by 
saying  you  had  never  seen  the  stick  wilh  which  I  gave  the  blow"? 
Other  speeches  we  had  without  end,  but  none  good,  except  from 
Lord  George  Sackville,  a  short  one  from  Elliot,  and  one  from  Charles 
Townshend,  so  fine  that  it  amazed^  even  from  him.  Your  brother  had 
spoken  with  excellent  sense  against  the  corrections,  and  began  well 
again  in  the  debate,  but  with  so  much  rapidity  that  he  confounded 
himself  first,  and  then  was  seized  with  such  a  hoarseness  that  he 
could  not  proceed.  Pitt  and  George  Grenville  ran  a  match  of  silence, 
striving  which  should  reply  to  the  other.  At  last,  Pitt,  who  had 
three  times  in  the  debate  retired  with  pain,'  rose  about  three  in  the 
morning,  but  so  languid,  so  exhausted,  that,  in  his  life,  he  never  made 
less  figure.  Grenville  answered  him  ;  and  at  five  in  the  morning  we 
divided.  The  Noes  were  so  loud,  as  it  admits  a  deeper  sound  than 
Aye,  that  the  Speaker,  who  has  got  a  bit  of  nose*"  since  the  opposi- 
tion got  numbers,  gave  it  for  us.  They  went  forth;  and  when  I 
heard  our  side  counted  to  the  amount  of  218, 1  did  conclude  we 
were  victorious ;  but  they  returned  232.  It  is  true  we  were  beaten 
by  fourteen,  but  we  were  increased  by  twenty-one;  and  no  ministry 
could  stand  on  so  slight  an  advantage,  if  we  could  continue  above 
two  hundred.*' 

We  may,  and  probably  shall,  fall  off:  this  was  our  strongest  ques- 
tion— but  our  troops  will  stand  fast :  their  hopes  and  views  depend 
upon  it,  and  their  spirits  are  raised.     But  for  the  other  side  it  will  not 


*  Mr.  Pitt*B  freqaent  fits  of  the  gout  are  well  known:  he  was  eren  suspected  of  s 
times  aetinf^  a  fit  of  the  ^ut  in  the  House  of  Commons.  [A  refereuoe  to  the  Chatham 
Correspondence  will,  it  is  believed,  remove  the  illiberal  suspicion,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this, 
or  any  other  occasion,  was  in  the  practice  of  **  acting  a  fit  of  the  gout.**  On  the  morning 
after  the  debate,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt : — **^  I  shall  not  be  easy 
till  I  hear  you  have  not  increased  your  pain  and  disorder,  by  your  long  attendance 
and  the  great  service  you  did  yesterday  to  the  public.  I  eould  not  omit  thankin^^yov 
and  congratulating  you  upon  your  great  and  glorious  minority,  before  I  went  to  Clare- 
mont  Such  a  minority,  with  such  a  leader,  composed  of  ^uUemen  of  the  greatest  and 
most  independent  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  against  a  majority  of  fourteen  only,  influenced 
by  power  and  force,  and  fetched  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  must  have  its  weight, 
and  produce  the  most  happy  consequences  to  the  public."  Chatham  Correspoixience, 
vol.  ii.  p.  288.— E.] 

^  Sir  John  Cust^s  nose  was  rather  short,  as  his  picture  by  Reynolds,  as  well  as  by 
Walpole,  testify.— C. 

<=  in  reference  to  this  defeat  of  the  ministry.  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  ^.y*, 
**  Their  crests  are  much  &llen  and  countenances  lengthened  by  the  transactions  of  las* 
week ;  for  the  ministry,  on  Thursday  last  (ader  sitting  till  near  eight  in  the  moroing),  car- 
ried  a  small  point  by  a  majority  of  only  forty,  and  on  another  previous  division  by  one  of 
ten  only ;  and  on  Friday  last,  at  five  in  the  rooming,  there  were  220  to  234 ;  and  by  this 
the  court  only  obtained  to  adjourn  the  debate  fur  four  months,  and  not  to  get  a  declaration  in 
fkvour  of  their  measures.  If  they  hold  their  ground  many  weeks  after  this,  I  shall  wonder; 
but  the  new  reign  has  already  produced  many  wonders.**    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  80^ — £. 
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be  the  same*  The  lookers-out  will  be  stayers  away,  and  their  very 
subsidies  will  undo  them.  They  bought  two  single  votes  that  day 
with  two  peerages;'  Sir  R.  Bampfylde^  and  Sir  Charles  Tynte* — and 
so  are  going  to  light  up  the  flame  of  two  more  county  elections — and 
that  in  the  west,  where  surely  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  tinder-box  I 

You  would  have  almost  laughed  to  see  the  spectres  produced  by 
both  sides ;  one  would  have  thought  that  they  had  sent  a  search-war- 
rant for  members  of  parliament  into  every  hospital.  Votes  were 
brought  down  in  flannels  and  blankets,  till  the  floor  of  the  House 
looked  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  'Tis  wonderful  that  half  of  us  are 
not  dead — I  should  not  say  tu;  Herculean  1  have  not  suffered  the 
least,  except  that  from  being  a  Hercules  of  ten  grains,  I  don't  believe 
I  now  weigh  above  eight.  I  felt  from  nothing  so  much  as  the  noise, 
which  made  nr>e  as  drunk  as  an  owl — you  may  imagine  the  clamours 
of  two  parties  so  nearly  matched,  and  so  impatient  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond  has  got  a  fever  with  the  attendance  of 
Tuesday — but  on  Friday  we  were  forced  to  be  unpolite.  The 
Amazons  came  down  in  such  squadrons,  that  we  were  forced  to  be 
denied.  However,  eight  or  nine  of  the  patriotesses  dined  in  one  of 
the  Speaker's  rooms,  and  stayed  there  till  twelve — nay,  worse,  while 
their  dear  country  was  at  stake,  I  am  afraid  they  were  playing  at 
loo! 

The  Townshends,  you  perceive  by  this  account,  are  returned ;  their 
father  not  dead.**  Lord  Howe"  and  the  Colonel  voted  with  us ;  so  did 
Lord  Newnham,'  and  is  likely  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  for  it.  A 
warrant  to  take  up  Lord  Charles  Spenser  was  sent  to  Blenheim  from 
Bedford-house,*  and  signed  by  his  brother,  and  returned  for  him ;  so 
he  went  thither — not  a  very  kind  oflice  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  Lord  Charles's  character.  Lord  Granby  refused  to  make  the 
motion,  but  spoke  for  it 

Lord  Hardwicke  is  relapsed ;  but  we  do  not  now  fear  any  conse- 
quences from  his  death.  The  Yorkes,  who  abandoned  a  triumphant 
administration,  are  not  so  tender  as  to  return  and  comfort  them  in 
their  depression. 

'  Not  correct    See  afterwards. — E. 

^  Sir  Richard  Warwick  Bampfylde,  fourth  haronet ;  member  for  Devonshire. — K 

«  Sir  Charles  Kemeys  Tynte,  fiflh  baronet ;  member  for  Somersetshire. — E. 

<  He  died  on  the  13th  of  the  ensuing  month. — E. 

*  Ricbu^,  fourth  Viscount,  and  first  Earl  Howe,  the  hero  of  the  Ist  of  June ;  and  his 
brother,  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Sir  William,  who  succeeded  him  as  fifth  Ybcount 
Howe.— C. 

'  George  Simon,  Viscount  Newnham,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Harcourt,  remarkable 
ibr  a  somewhat  ezags[erated  imitation  of  French  fashions.  His  father,  the  first  Ettrly  was 
at  this  time  chamberlain  to  the  Queen. — C. 

>  See  an/e,  p.  286.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (who 
was  president  of  the  council)  wrote  a  letter,  which  he  sent  to  Blenheim  for  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  sign,  desiring  his  brother.  Lord  Charles,  to  abstain  from  again  voting 
against  the  government.  The  Duke  o£  Marlborough  (who  was  privy  seal)  signed,  as 
Walpole  intimates,  the  "letter;  and  Lord  Charles,  instead  of  attending  the  House,  and 
voting,  as  be  had  done  on  the  former  night,  against  ministers,  went  down  to  Blen- 
heim.—C. 
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The  chief  business  now,  I  suppose,  will  lie  in  sotUerreins  and 
intrigues.  Lord  Bute's  panic  will,  probably,  direct  him  to  make 
application  to  us.  Sandwich  will  be  manufacturing  lies,  and  Rigby, 
negotiations.  Some  change  or  other,  whether  partial  or  extensive, 
must  arrive.  The  best  that  can  happen  for  the  ministers,  is  to  be  able 
to  ward  off  the  Wovir  till  the  recess,  and  they  have  time  to  treat  at 
leisure;  but  in  just  the  present  state  it  is  impossible  things  should 
remain.  The  opposition  is  too  strong,  and  their  leaders  too  able  to 
make  no  impression. 

Adieu !  pray  tell  Mr.  Hume  that  I  am  ashamed  to  be  thus  writing 
the  history  of  England,  when  he  is  with  you  1 

P.  S.  The  new  baronies  are  contradicted,  but  may  recover  truth  at 
the  end  of  the  session." 


TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.'* 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  23, 1764. 
Bear  Sir, 

I  AM  much  in  your  debt,  but  have  had  but  too  much  excuse  for 
being  so.  Men  who  go  to  bed  at  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
who  rise  but  to  return  to  the  same  fatigue,  have  little  leisure  for  other 
most  necessary  duties.  The  severe  attendance  we  have  had  lately  in 
the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  and  will  already, 
I  trust,  have  pleaded  my  pardon. 

Mr.  Bathoe  has  got  the  two  volumes  for  you,  and  will  send  ihem 
by  the  conveyance  you  prescribe.  You  will  find  in  them  much,  I 
fear,  that  will  want  your  indulgence;  and  not  only  dryness,  trifles, 
and,  I  conclude,  many  mistakes,  but  perhaps  opinions  different  from 
your  own.  I  can  only  plead  my  natural  and  constant  frankness, 
which  always  speaks  indifferently,  as  it  thinks,  on  all  sides  and  sub- 
jects. I  am  bigoted  to  none;  Charles  or  Cromwell,  Whigs  or  Tories, 
are  all  alike  to  me,  but  in  what  I  think  they  deserve,  applause  or  cen- 
sure ;  and  therefore,  if  I  sometimes  commend,  sometimes  blame  them, 
it  is  not  for  being  inconsistent,  but  from  considering  them  in  the  single 
li^ht  in  which  I  then  speak  of  them:  at  the  same  time  meaning  to 
give  only  my  private  opinion,  and  not  at  all  expecting  to  have  it 
adopted  by  any  other  man.  Thus  much,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no  further  about  myself. 

Single  portraits  by  Vandyck  I  shall  avoid  particularizing  any  far- 
ther, and  also  separate  pieces  by  other  masters,  for  a  reason  I  may 
trust  you  with.  Many  persons  possess  pictures  which  they  believe  or 
call  originals,  without  their  being  so,  and  have  wished  to  have  them 
inserted  in  my  lists.  This  I  certainly  do  not  care  to  do,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assume  the  impertinence  of  deciding  from  my  own 
judgment.    I  shall,  therefore,  stop  where  I  have  stopped.     The  por- 

■  They  never  took  place,  and  probably  never  were  in  contemplation. — E. 
^  Now  first  collected. 
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trait  which  you  mention,  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir,  is  very  famous 
and  indubitable ;  but  I  believe  you  will  assent  to  my  prudence,  which 
does  not  trouble  me  too  often.  I  have  heard  as  much  fame  of  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh. 

You  will  see  in  mv  next  edition,  that  I  have  been  so  lucky  as  to 
find  and  purchase  both  the  drawings  that  were  at  Buckingham-house, 
of  the  Triumphs  of  Riches  and  Poverty.  They  have  raised  even  my 
ideas  of  Holbein.  Could  I  afford  it,  and  we  had  engravers  equal  to 
the  task,  the  public  should  be  acquainted  with,  their  merit;  but  1  am 
disgusted  with  paying  great  sums  for  wretched  performances.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  prints  in  my  books,  which  were  extravagantly  paid 
for,  and  are  wretchedly  executed. 

Your  zeal  for  reviving  the  publication  of  Illustrious  Heads  accords, 
Sir,  extremely  with  my  own  sentiments ;  but  I  own  I  despair  of  that, 
and  every  other  public  work.  Our  artists  get  so  much  money  by 
hasty,  slovenly  performances,  that  they  will  undertake  nothing  that 
requires  labour  and  time.  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  any 
one  of  them  to  engrave  the  beauties  at  Windsor,  which  are  daily 
perishing  for  want  of  fires  in  that  palace.  Most  of  them  entered  into 
a  plan  1  had  undertaken,  of  an  edition  of  Grammont  with  portraits. 
I  had  three  executed ;  but  after  the  first,  which  was  well  done,  the 
others  were  so  wretchedly  performed,  though  even  the  best  was  much 
too  dear,  that  I  was  forced  to  drop  the  design.  Walker,  who  has 
done  much  the  best  heads  in  my  new  volumes,  told  me,  when  I  pressed 
him  to  consider  his  reputation,  that  *'he  had  got  fame  enough!'' 
What  hopes,  Sir,  can  one  entertain  afker  so  shameful  an  answer!  I 
have  had  numerous  schemes,  but  never  could  bring  any  to  bear,  but 
what  depended  solely  on  myself;  and  how  little  is  it  that  a  private 
man,  with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  who  has  many  other  avocations, 
can  accomplish  alone?  I  flattered  myself  that  this  reign  would  have 
given  new  life  and  views  to  the  artists  and  the  curious.  I  am  dis- 
appointed :  politics  on  one  hand,  and  want  of  taste  in  those  about  his 
Majesty  on  the  other,  have  prevented  my  expectations  from  being 
answered. 

The  letters  you  tell  me  of.  Sir,  are  indeed  curious,  both  those  of 
Atterbury  and  the  rest ;  but  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  contribute  to  publication.  My  press,  from  the  narrowness  of  its 
extent,  and  having  but  one  man  and  a  boy,  goes  very  slow ;  nor  have 
I  room  or  fortune  to  carry  it  farther.  What  I  have  already  in  hand, 
or  promised,  will  take  me  up  a  long  time.  The  London  booksellers 
play  me  all  manner  of  tricks.  If  I  do  not  allow  them  ridiculous 
profit,'  they  will  do  nothing  to  promote  the  sale ;  and  when  I  do,  they 

*  The  following  just  and  candid  vindication  of  the  London  booksellers  from  the  charge 
of  rapacity  on  the  score  of  **  ridiculoas  profit,"  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr, 
Johnson,  in  March,  1776,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wetherell: — ^It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered 
through  how  many  hands  a  book  often  passes,  before  it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader; 
or  what  part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for  transmitting  it  to  the  next 
We  will  call  onr  primary  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Cadell,  who  receives  our  books  from  us, 
rives  them  room  m  his  warehouse,  and  issues  them  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to 
Mr.  IKlly,  a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them  into  tho  country ;  and  the  last  seller  is 

25» 
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buy  up  the  impression,  and  sell  it  for  an  advanced  price  before  my 
face.  This  is  the  case  of  my  two  first  volumes  of  Anecdotes,  for 
which  people  have  been  made  to  pay  half  a  guinea,  and  a  guinea, 
more  than  the  advertised  price.  In  truth,  the  plague  I  have  nad  in 
every  shape  with  my  own  printers,  engravers,  the  booksellers,  &c. 
besides  my  own  trouble,  have  almost  discouraged  me  from  what  I 
took  up  at  first  as  an  amusement,  but  which  has  produced  very  little 
of  it. 

I  am  sorry,  upon  the  whole,  Sir,  to  be  forced  to  confess  to  you,  that 
I  have  met  with  so  many  discouragements  in  virtu  and  literature.  If 
an  independent  gentleman,  though  a  private  one,  finds  such  obstacles, 
what  must  an  ingenious  man  do,  who  is  obliged  to  couple  views  of 
profit  with  zeal  for  the  public  ?  Or,  do  our  artists  and  booksellers 
cheat  me  the  more  because  I  am  a  gentleman  1  Whatever  is  the 
cause,  I  am  almost  as  sick  of  the  profession  of  editor,  as  of  author. 
If  I  toijch  upon  either  more,  it  will  be  more  idly,  though  chiefly  be- 
cause I  never  can  be  quite  idle. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTPORB. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  24, 1764. 

As  I  had  an  opportunity,  on  Tuesday  last,  of  sending  you  a  letter 
of  eleven  pages,  by  a  very  safe  conveyance,  I  shall  say  but  a  few 
words  to-day ;  indeed,  I  have  left  nothing  to  say,  but  to  thank  you 
for  the  answer  I  received  from  you  this  morning  to  mine  by  Monsieur 
Monin.  I  am  very  happy  that  you  take  so  kindly  the  freedom  I  used : 
the  circumstances  made  me  think  it  necessary ;  and  I  flatter  myself, 
that  you  are  persuaded  I  was  not  to  blame  in  speaking  so  openly, 
when  two  persons  so  dear  to  me  were  concerned.'  Your  indulgence 
will  not  lead  me  to  abuse  it.  What  you  say  on  the  caution  1  men- 
tioned, convinces  me  that  I  was  right,  by  finding  your  judgment  cor- 
respond with  my  own — but  enough  of  that. 

My  long  letter,  which,  perhaps,  you  will  not  receive  till  after  this 
(you  will  receive  it  from  a  lady),  will  give  you  a  full  detail  of  the  last 
extraordinary  week.  Since  that,  there  has  been  an  accidental  sus- 
pension of  arms.  Not  only  Mr.  Pitt  is  laid  up  with  the  gout,  but  the 
Speaker  has  it  too.  We  have  been  adjourned  till  to-day,  and  as  he  is 
not  recovered,  have  again  adjourned  till  next  Wednesday.  The  events 
of  the  week  have  been,  a  complaint  made  by  Lord  Lyttellon  in  your 
House,  of  a  book  called  "  Droit  le  Roy  ;"*•  a  tract  written  in  the 

the  ooontrj  bookseller.  Here  are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the 
reader,  or,  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  ooDsmner ;  and 
if  any  of  these  profits  is  too  penurioosly  distributed,  the  process  of  commerce  is  inter- 
rupted."—E. 

*  It  related,  as  we  have  seen,  to  General  Conway^s  vote  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment— C. 

^  "  Droit  le  Roy,  or  the  Rigrhts  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great 
Britain."    In  the  examination  of  Griffin,  the  printer,  before  the  Peers,  he  slated  that 
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highest  strain  of  prerogative,  and  drawn  from  all  the  old  obsolete 
law-books  on  that  question."  The  ministers  met  this  complaint  with 
much  affected  indignation,  and  even  on  the  complaint  being  com- 
municated to  us,  took  it  up  themselves ;  and  both  Houses  have  ordered 
the  book  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman.  To  comfort  themselves  for 
this  forced  zeal  for  liberty,  the  North  Briton,  and  the  Essay  on 
Woman  have  both  been  condemned*'  by  juries  in  the  King's  Bench ; 
but  that  triumph  has  been  more  than  balanced  again,  by  the  city 
giving  their  freedom  to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt,*'  ordering  his  picture 
to  be  placed  in  the  King's  Bench,  thanking  their  members  for  their 
behaviour  in  Parliament  on  the  warrant,  and  giving  orders  for  in- 
structions to  be  drawn  for  their  future  conduct 

Lord  Granby  is  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Derbyshire ;  but  the  vigour 
of  this  affront  was  wofully  weakened  by  excuses  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  by  its  being  known  that  the  measure  was  determined 
two  months  ago. 

All  this  sounds  very  hostile ;  yet,  don't  be  surprised  if  you  hear  of 
some  sudden  treaty.  Don't  you  know  a  little  busy  squadron  that  had 
the  chief  hand  in  the  negotiation^  last  autumn  7  Well,  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  Phraates'  is  negotiating  with  Leonidas^  by  the  same 
intervention.  All  the  world  sees  that  the  present  ministers  are  be- 
tween two  fires.  Would  it  be  extraordinary  if  the  artillery  of  both 
should  be  discharged  on  them  at  once  ?  But  this  is  not  proper  for 
the  post:  I  grow  prudent  the  less  prudence  is  necessary. 

We  are  in  pain  for  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who,  instead  of  the 
jaundice,  has  relapsed  into  a  fever.  She  was  blooded  twice  last  night, 
and  yet  had  a  very  bad  nighl.  I  called  at  the  door  at  three  o'clock, 
when  they  thought  the  fever  rather  diminished,  but  spoke  of  her  as 
very  ill.     I  have  not  seen  your  brother  or  Lady  Aylesbury  to-day,  but 

Hmotby  Becknock,  afterwards  hanged  in  Ireland  as  an  aooomplice  of  Greorge  Robert 
Fitxfferald,  bad  sent  the  pamphlet  to  the  press,  and  was,  Griffin  believed,  the  author  of 
it--C. 

'  Gray  writes  to  Dr.  Wharton,  on  the  Qlst  of  February  :-—•*  The  House  of  Lords,  I 
hear,  will  soon  take  in  hand  a  book  lately  published,  by  some  scoundrel  lawyer,  on  Uie 
prerogative ;  in  which  is  scraped  together  all  the  flattery  and  blasphemy  of  our  old  law- 
books  in  honour  of  kings.  I  presume  it  is  understood,  that  the  court  will  support  the 
came  of  this  impudent  scribbler."    Works,  vol  iv.  p.  30. — E. 

^  Mr.  Wilkes  was  tried  on  the  31st  of  February,  for  republiahing  the  North  BritoDf 
No.  45,  and  for  printing  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and  found  guilty  of  both. — E. 

c  The  preamUe  of  these  resolutions  is  worthy  of  observation: — **  Whereas  the  indepen- 
dency and  uprisrhtness  of  judges  is  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
&C.  this  court,  m  manifestation  of  their  just  sense  of  the  inflexible  firmness  and  integrity 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  C  Pratt,  lord  chief-justice,  &c.  ^tves  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  orders  his  picture  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall;*'  as  if  impartiality  could  only  be 
assailed  from  one  side,  and  as  if  gold  boxes  and  pictures,  and  addresses  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  were  not  as  likely  to  have  influence  on  the  human  mind  as  the  favours 
from  the  crown.  Their  applause  was  cither  worth  notliing,  or  it  was  an  attempt  on  the 
impartiality  of  the  judge.—^. 

^  The  negotiation  in  August,  1763,  already  alluded  to,  for  Mr.  Pitt*s  coming  into  power. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Calcrafl  was  employed  in  the  first  steps  of  this 
negotiation,  and  this  may  be  what  Mr.  Walpole  here  refers  to. — C. 

•  Lord  Bute.  ^  Mr.  Pitt 
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found  they  had  been  very  nnuch  alarmed  yesterday  evening.*  Lord 
Suffolk,*^  they  say,  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Trevor  Hampden. 
Your  brother  has  told  me,  that  among  Lady  Hertford's  things  seized 
at  Dover,  >vas  a  packet  for  me  from  you.  Mr.  Bowman  has  under- 
taken to  make  strict  inquiry  for  it.    Adieu,  my  dear  lord. 

P.  S.  We  had,  last  Monday,  the  prettiest  ball  that  ever  was  seen, 
at  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt's,*  in  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  four  persons,  of  which  number  fifty-five  supped. 
The  supper-room  was  disposed  with  tables  and  benches  back  to  back 
in  the  manner  of  an  alehouse.  The  idea  sounds  ill ;  but  the  fairies 
had  so  improved  upon  it,  had  so  he-garlanded,  so  sweetmealed^  and  so 
desserted  it,  that  it  looked  like  a  vision.  I  told  her  she  could  only  have 
fed  and  stowed  so  much  company  by  a  miracle,  and  that,  when  we 
were  gone,  she  would  take  up  twelve  basketsfull  of  people.  The 
Duchess  of  Bedford  asked  me  before  Madame  de  Guerchy,  if  I  would 
not  give  them  a  ball  at  Strawberry  1  Not  for  the  universe!  What! 
turn  a  ball,  and  dust,  and  dirt,  and  a  million  of  candles,  into  my  charm- 
ing new  gallery !  I  said,  I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  people  would 
five  themselves  the  trouble  of  going  eleven  miles  for  a  ball — (though 
believe  they  would  go  fifty) — "  Well,  then,"  says  she,  "  it  shall  be 
a  dinner.** — "  With  all  my  heart,  I  have  no  objection ;  but  no  6afl 
shall  set  its  foot  within  my  doors." 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  March  3, 1764. 
Dear  Sir, 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  the  Opera,  I  received  your  manuscript.  I 
-would  not  defer  telling  you  so,  that  you  may  know  it  is  safe.  But  I 
have  additional  reason  to  write  to  you  immediately;  for  on  opening 
the  book,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  new  obligation  to  you,  the 
charming  Faithorne  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  which  according  to 
your  constantly  obliging  manner  you  have  sent  me,  and  I  almost  fear 
you  think  I  begged  it ;  but  I  can  disculpate  myself,  for  I  had  dis- 
covered that  it  belongs  to  Dugdale's  Origines  Judiciales,  and  had 
ordered  my  bookseller  to  try  to  get  me  that  book,  which  when  I 
accomplish,  you  shall  command  your  own  print  again ;  for  it  is  too 
fine  an  impression  to  rob  you  of. 

I  have  been  so  entertained  with  your  book,  that  I  have  stayed  at 

*  The  Duchess  was  the  sister  of  Lady  Aylesbary^s  first  husband. — E. 

*»  Henry,  twelfth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  married,  May  1764,  Miss  Trevor,  who  had  been  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  Mr.  Child  of  Osterley,  where  he  suddenly  died  in  September, 
1763.    See  fln<^,  p.237,— E. 

^  Sister  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  whom  she  resembled  in  some  qualities  of  her  mind. 
See  ante,  p.  220.  Mr.  Walpolc,  when  some  foreigner,  who  could  not  see  Mr.  Pitt  himsel( 
had  asked  him  if  he  was  like  his  sister,  answered,  in  his  usual  happy  style  of  giving  a 
portrait  at  a  touch,  **  lis  se  ressemblent  comme  deux  gouttes  de/eic  .'**  She  was  privy  purse 
to  the  Princess  Dowager. — C. 
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home  on  purpose,  and  gone  through  three  parts  of  it.  It  makes  me 
wish  earnestly  some  time  or  other  to  go  through  all  your  collections, 
for  I  have  already  found  twenty  things  of  great  moment  to  me.  One 
is  particularly  satisfactory  to  me ;  it  is  in  Mr.  Baker's  MSS.  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  title  of  Eglesham's  book  against  the  Duke  of  Bucks,*  men- 
tioned by  me  in  the  account  of  Gerbier,  from  Vertue,  who  fished  out 
every  thing,  and  always  proves  in  the  right.  This  piece  I  must  get 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Gray's  assistance.  I  fear  I  shall  detain  your  manu- 
script prisoner  a  little,  for  the  notices  I  have  found,  but  1  will  take 
infinite  care  of  it,  as  it  deserves. 

I  have  got  among  my  new  old  prints  a  most  curious  one  of  one 
Toole.  It  seems  to  be  a  burlesque.  He  lived  in  temp.  Jac.  I.  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  adventurer,  like  Sir  Ant.  Sherley:^  can  you 
tell  me  any  thing  of  him  ? 

I  must  repeat  how  infinitely  I  think  myself  obliged  to  you  both  for 
the  print  and  the  use  of  your  manuscript,  which  is  of  the  greatest  use 
and  entertainment  to  me ;  but  you  frighten  me  about  Mr.  Baker's  MSS. 
from  the  neglect  of  them.  I  should  lose  all  patience  if  yours  were  to 
be  treated  so.  Bind  them  in  iron,  and  leave  them  in  a  chest  of  cedar. 
They  are,  I  am  sure,  most  valuable,  from  what  I  have  found  already. 


TO  THE  EABI,  OP  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  HiH,  March  11, 1764. 
Mr  DEAR  Lord, 

Th£  last  was  so  busy  a  week  with  me,  that  I  had  not  a  minute's 
time  to  tell  you  of  Lord  Hardwicke's®  death.  I  had  so  many  auctions, 
dinners,  loo-parties,  so  many  sick  acquaintance,  with  the  addition  of 
a  long  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  quitted 
for  a  sale  of  books,)  and  a  ball,  that  I  left  the  common  newspapers  to 
inform  you  of  an  event,  which  two  months  ago  would  have  been  of 
much  consequence.  The  Yorkes  are  fixed,  and  the  contest^  at  Cam- 
bridge will  but  make  them  strike  deeper  root  in  opposition.  I  have 
not  heard  how  their  father  has  portioned  out  his  immense  treasures. 

*  This  libellous  book,  written  by  a  Scotch  physician,  and  which  is  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  and  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Somers*  Collec- 
tion of  Tracts,  was  considered  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  "  as  one  of  the  alleged  incentives 
which  hurried  Felton  to  become  an  assassin.'* — £. 

^  Sherley*8  various  embassies  will  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas. 
An  article  upon  his  travels,  which  were  published  in  1601,  occurs  likewise  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Retrospective  Review.  The  travels  of  the  three  brothers.  Sir  Thomas,  Sir 
Anthony,  and  Master  Robert  Sherley,  were  published  from  the  original  manuscripts  in 
1825.— E. 

«  The  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March. — £. 

<<  For  hig'b  steward  of  the  University,  between  Iiord  Sandwich  and  the  new  Lord  Hard, 
wicke.  Gray,  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  of  February,  written  from  Cambridge,  says,  "■  This 
silly  dirty  place  has  bad  all  its  thoughts  taken  up  with  choosing  a  new  high  steward ; 
and  had  not  Lord  Hardwicke  surprismgly,  and  to  the  shame  of  the  faculty,  recovered  by 
a  quack  medicine,  I  believe  in  my  conscience  the  noble  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  been  chosen, 
thoug-h,  (let  me  do  them  the  justice  to  say)  not  without  a  considerable  opposition."  Works, 
vol  iv.  p.  29.— B. 
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The  election  at  Cambridge  is  to  be  on  Tuesday,  24th ;  Charles  Town- 
shend  is  gone  thither,  and  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  has  ranted,  and 
romanced,  and  turned  every  one  of  their  ideas  topsyturvy. 

Our  long  day  was  Friday,  the  opening  of  the  budget  Mr.  Gren- 
villc  spoke  for  two  hours  and  forty  minutes;  much  of  it  well,  but  too 
long,  |oo  many  repetitions,  and  too  evident  marks  of  being  galled  by 
reports,  whicfi  he  answered  with  more  art  than  sincerity.  There 
were  a  few  more  speeches,  till  nine  o'clock,  but  no  division.  Our 
armistice,  you  see,  continues.  Liord  Bute  is,  I  believe,  negotiating 
with  both  sides ;  I  know  he  is  with  the  opposition,  and  has  a  prospect 
of  making  very  good  terms  for  himself,  for  patriots  seldom  have  the 
gift  of  perseverance.     It  is  wonderful  how  soon  their  virtue  thaws ! 

Last  Thursday,  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury'  gave  a  ball,  opened  it 
herself  with  a  minuet,  and  danced  two  country  dances ;  as  she  had 
enjoined  every  body  to  be  with  her  by  six,  to  sup  at  twelve,  and  go 
away  directly.  Of  the  Campbell-sisters,  all  were  left  out  but  Lady 
Strafford.*'  Lady  Rockingham  and  Lady  Sondes,  who,  having  had 
colds,  deferred  sending  answers,  received  notice  that  their  places  were 
filled  up,  and  that  they  must  not  come ;  but  were  pardoned  on  sub- 
mission. A  card  was  sent  to  invite  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan,  and 
Lord  Beaulieu  instead  of  Lord  Montagu.""  This,  her  grace  protested, 
was  by  accident.  Lady  Cardigan  was  very  angry,  and  yet  wenL 
Except  these  flights,  the  only  extraordinary  thing  the  Duchess  did, 
was  to  do  nothing  extraordinary,  for  I  do  not  call  it  very  mad  that 
some  pique  happening  between  her  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the 
latter  had  this  distich  sent  to  her — 

Come  with  a  whistle,  and  come  witii  a  call, 
Ck)me  with  a  good  will,  or  come  not  at  alL 

I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  did  not  border 
a  little  upon  Moorfields.**  The  gallery  where  they  danced  was  very 
cold.  Lord  Lorn,"  George  Selwyn,  and  I,  retired  into  a  little  room, 
and  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire.  The  Duchess  looked  in,  said  nothing, 
and  sent  a  smith  to  take  the  hinges  of  the  door  off.  We  understood 
the  hint,  and  left  the  room,  and  so  did  the  smith  the  door.  This  was 
pretty  legible. 

*■  Catharme  Hyde,  the  g;rand-daughter  of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon ;  herself  remark- 
able for  some  oddities  of  character,  dress,  and  manners,  to  which  the  world  became  leM 
indulorent  as  she  ceased  to  be  young  and  handsome. — C. 

^  The  sisters  omitted  were,  Lady  Dalkieth,  Lady  Elizabeth  Mackenzie,  and  Lady 
Mary  Coke.— C. 

c  John  Ehike  of  Montagu  left  two  daughters ;  the  eldest,  Isabella,  married  first  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  and,  secondly,  Mr.  Hussey,  an  Irish  gcnUeman,  created  in  conse- 
quence of  this  union,  Lord  Beaulieu.  Mary,  the  younger  sister,  married  Lord  Cardie 
gan,  who  was,  in  1776,  created  Duke  of  Montagu :  their  eldest  son  having  been  in  1763, 
created  Lord  Montagu.  The  marriage  of  the  elder  sister  with  Mr.  Hussey  waj^  considered, 
by  her  family  and  the  world,  as  a  mwUianct ;  and,  therefore,  the  mistake  of  Lord  Bmui- 
lieu  for  Lord  Montagu  was  likely  to  giye  offence. — C. 

<*  It  is  now  almost  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  old  Bedlam  stood  in  Moor- 
fields.-C. 

"  Afterwards  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle.— £. 
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My  niece  Waldegrave  talks  of  accompanying  me  to  Paris,  but  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  may  make  great  alteration  in  a  handsome  young 
widow's  plan :  I  even  think  I  see  some'  who  will — not  forbid  banns, 
but  propose  them.  Indeed,  I  am  almost  afraid  of  coming  to  you 
myself.  The  air  of  Paris  works  such  miracles,  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  oneself  there.  I  hear  of  nothing  but  my  Lady  Hertford's  rakery, 
and  Mr.  Wilkes's  religious  deportment,  and  constant  attendance  at 
your  chapel.  Lady  Anne,^  I  conclude,  chatters  as  fast  as  my  Lady 
£ssex^  and  her  four  daughters. 

Princess  Amelia  told  me  t'other  night,  and  bade  me  tell  you,  that 
she  has  seen  Lady  Massarene**  at  Bath,  who  is  warm  in  praise  of 
you,  and  said  that  you  had  spent  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  friend- 
ship, to  support  her  son  in  an  election.  She  told  the  Princess  too, 
that  she  had  found  a  rent-roll  of  your  estate  in  a  farmhouse,  and  that 
it  is  fourteen  thousand  a-year.  This  I  was  ordered,  I  know  not  why, 
to  tell  you.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  has  not  been  asked  to  the  loo- 
parties  at  Cavendish-house*  this  winter,  and  only  onc^  to  whisk  there, 
and  that  was  one  Friday  when  she  is  at  home  herself.  We  have 
nothing  at  the  Princess's  but  silver-Ioo,  and  her  Bath  and  Tunbridge 
acquaintance.  The  trkde  at  our  gold-loo  is  as  contraband  as  ever. 
I  cannot  help  saying,  that  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  would  mend  our 
silver-loo,  and  that  I  wish  every  body  played  like  her  at  the  gold. 

Arlingioa  Street,  Tuesday. 

You  thank  me,  my  dear  lord,  for  my  gazettes  (in  your  letter  of  the 
8th)  more  than  they  deserve.  There  is  no  trouble  in  sending  you 
news ;  as  you  excuse  the  careless  manner  in  which  I  write  any  thing 
I  hear.  Don't  think  yourself  obliged  to  be  punctual  in  answering 
me :  it  would  be  paying  too  dear  for  such  idle  and  trifling  despatches. 
Your  picture  of  the  attention  paid  to  Madame  Pompadour's  illness, 
and  of  the  ridicule  attached  to  the  mission  of  that  homage,  is  very 
striking.  It  would  be  still  more  so  by  comparison.  Think  if  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  to  set  up  with  my  Lord  Bute  1 

The  East  India  Company,  yesterday,  elected  Lord  Clive — Great 
Mogul ;  that  is,  they  have  made  him  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
restored  his  Jaghire.'  I  dare  say  he  will  put  it  out  of  their  power 
ever  to  take  it  away  again.    We  have  had  a  deluge  of  disputes  and 

*  He  mcanff,  as  subsequently  appears,  the  Duke  of  Portland. — C. 

^  Lord  HertfbrcTs  eldest  daughter,  afterwards  wife  of  Mr.  Stewart,  subsequently  created 
JSari  and  Marqois  of  Londonderry. — E. 

«  Elizabeth  Russell,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Bedford.  She  had  four  daughters; 
bat  the  eldest  died  young. — E. 

«»  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Eyre,  Esq.  of  Derbyshire,  second  wife  of  the  first,  and 
mother  of  the  second.  Earl  of  Massarene ;  the  latter  being  at  this  time  a  minor.  The 
election  was  probably  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  which  both  Lord  Massarene  and  Lord 
Hertford  had  considerable  property. — C. 

*  Princess  Amelia's,  the  comer  of  Harley  Street;  since  th^  residence  of  Mr.  Hope,  and 
of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor.— C. 

'  A  rent-charge  which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  late  Nabob,  and  which,  on  the 
seizure  of  the  territory  on  which  it  was  charged  by  the  East  India  Company,  Lord  dive 
insisted  that  the  Company  should  continue  to  pay.  It  was  about  twcnty-nve  thousand 
pounds  per  annuou—O. 
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pamphlets  on  the  late  events  in  that  distant  province  of  our  empire, 
the  Indies.  The  novelty  of  the  manners  divert  me:  our  governors 
there,  I  think,  have  learned  more  of  their  treachery  and  injustice,  than 
tbcy  have  taught  them  of  our  discipline. 

Monsieur  Helvetius'  arrived  yesterday.  I  will  take  care  to  inform 
the  Princess,  that  you  could  not  do  otherwise  than  you  did  about  her 
trees.    My  compliments  to  all  your  hotel. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Sunday,  March  18,  1764. 

You  will  feel,  my  dear  lord,  for  the  loss  I  have  had,  and  for  the 
much  greater  affliction  of  poor  Lady  Malpas.  My  nephew**  went  to 
his  regiment  in  Ireland  before  Christmas,  and  returned  but  last 
Monday.  He  had,  I  suppose,  heated  himself  in  that  bacchanalian 
country,  and  was  taken  ill  the  very  day  he  set  out,  yet  he  came  on, 
but  grew  much  worse  the  night  of  his  arrival;  it  turned  to  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  bowels,  and  he  died  last  Friday.  You  may  imagine 
the  distress  where  there  was  so  much  domestic  felicity,  and  where 
the  deprivation  is  augmented  by  the  very  slender  circumstances  in 
which  he  Could  but  leave  his  family;  as  his  father — such  an  improvi- 
dent father— is  living !  Lord  Malpas  himself  was  very  amiable,  and 
I  had  always  loved  him — but  this  is  the  cruel  lax  one  pays  for  living, 
to  see  one's  friends  taken  away  before  one !  It  has  been  a  week  of 
mortality.  The  night  I  wrote  to  you  last,  and  had  sent  away  my 
letter,  came  an  account  of  my  Lord  Townshend's  death.  He  had 
been  ill  treated  by  a  surgeon  in  the  country,  then  was  carried  im- 
properly to  the  Bath,  and  again  back  to  Rainham  ;  though  Hawkins, 
and  other  surgeons  and  physicians,  represented  his  danger  to  him. 
But  the  woman  he  kept,  probably  to  prevent  his  seeing  his.  family, 
persisted  in  these  extravagant  journeys,  and  he  died  in  exquisite  tor- 

*  A  French  philosopher,  the  mxt  of  a  Dutch  phyBician  brought  into  France  by  Lonia 
XIV.  He  was  the  author  of  a  dull  book  mia-named  **  De  rEsprit**  We  cannot  reaiit 
repeating  a  ioke  made  about  this  period  on  the  occasion  of  a  requisition  made  by  the 
French  ministry  to  the  goyernment  of  Geneva,  that  it  should  seize  copies  of  this  boc^ 
"De  TEsprit,*'  and  Voltaire's  ^'Pucelle  d'Orleans,"  which  were  supposed  to  be  coUecled 
there  in  order  to  be  smuggled  into  France.  The  worthy  magistrates  were  said  to  have 
reported  that,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  they  could  find  in  their  whole  town  no  trace 
^'de  VEtprit^  et  pas  une  PvceKc.*'— C.  [The  following  is  Gibbon's  character  of  Helvetius, 
in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  February,  1763 : — **  Amongst  my  acquamtance  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  M.  Helvetius,  the  author  of  the  famous  book  '•  De  TEsprit'  I  met  him  at 
dinner  at  Madame  Greoffi-in's,  where  he  took  great  notice  of  me,  made  me  a  visit  next 
day,  has  ever  since  treated  me,  not  in  a  polite  but  a  friendly  manner.  Besides  being  a 
sensible  man,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  the  worthiest  creature  in  the  world,  he  has 
a  very  pretty  wife,  an  hundred  thousand  livres  a-year,  and  one  of  the  best  tables  in  Parisi" 
He  died  in  1771,  at  the  age  of  fifly-six.— E.] 

^  George  Viscount  Malpas,  member  for  Corfe-Castle,  and  cdonel  of  the  65th  regiment 
of  foot,  the  son  of  George,  third  Ekurl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  of  Mary,  only  legitimate 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Lord  Malpas  had  married,  in  1747,  Hester,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Edwards,  Bart  and  by  her  was  father  of  the  fourth  EArl.>-C. 
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ment  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Norfolk.  He  mentions  none  of  hk 
children  in  his  will,  but  the  present  lord;  to  whom  he  gives  90O/. 
a-year-that  he  had  bought,  adjoining  to  his  estate.  But  there  is  said, 
or  supposed  to  be,  dO,000/.  in  the  funds  in  his  mistress's  name,  who 
was  his  housemaid.  I  do  not  aver  this,  for  truth  is  not  the  staple 
commodity  of  that  family,  Charles  is  much  disappointed  and  discon- 
tented— not  so  my  lady,  who  has  to  2000/.  a-year  already,  another 
1000/.  in  jointure,  and  1500/.  her  own  estate  in  Hertfordshire.*  We 
conclude,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  will  abandon  Mrs.  Viiliers^  for  this 
richer  widow ;  who  will  only  be  inconsolable,  as  she  is  too  cunning, 
I  believe,  to  let  any  body  console  her.  Lord  Macclesfield"^  is  dead 
too;  a  great  windfall  for  Mr.  Grenville,  who  gets  a  teller's  place  for 
his  son. 

There  is  no  public  news :  there  was  a  longish  day  on  Friday  in 
our  House,  on  a  demand  for  money  for  the  new  bridge  from  the  city. 
It  was  refused,  and  into  the  accompt  of  contempt.  Dr.  Hay'  threw  a 
good  deal  of  abuse  on  the  common  council — a  nest  of  hornets,  that  I 
do  not  see  the  prudence  of  attacking. 

1  leave  to  your  brother  to  tell  you  the  particulars  of  an  impertinent 
paragraph  in  the  papers  on  you  and  your  embassy;  but  I  must  tell 
you  how  instantly,  warmly,  and  zealously,  he  resented  it.  He  went 
directly  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  beg  of  him  to  complain  of  it  to 
the  Lords.  His  grace's  bashfulness  made  him  choose  rather  to 
second  the  complaint,  but  he  desired  Lord  Marchmont  to  make  it, 
who  liked  the  office,  and  the  printers  are  to  attend  your  House  to» 
morrow.® 

I  went  a  little  too  fast  in  my  history  of  Lord  Clive,  and  yet  I  had , 
it  fronn  Mr.  Grenville  himself.  The  Jaghire  is  to  be  decided  by  law, 
that  is  in  the  year  1900.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  his  Omrahship  goes ; 
that  will  depend  on  his  obtaining  a  board  of  directors  to  his  mind,  at 
the  approaching  election.^     I  forgot,  too,  to  answer  your  question 

*  She  was  daughter  and  heireis  of  J.  Harrison,  E«|.  of  Balls,  in  Herts^ — E. 

^  Probably  Mary  Fowke,  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  ViUiers,  nephew  of  the  first  Earl  of 
JersCTw— O. 

*  Georgt,  second  Barl  of  Maodeefield,  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  azcheqner,  and  presideat 
of  Uie  Royal  Soeiety.— E. 

^  Geor^  Hay,  LL.D.  member  for  Sandwich,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. — E. 

*  We  find  in  the  Journals,  that  the  printbrs  of  two  papers  in  which  the  libellous  panu 
gfraph  appeared,  were,  after  examination  at  the  bar,  committed  to  Newgate.  The  libel 
itself  is  not  lecorded  The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  notified  to  Lord 
Hertford  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  this  com- 
monicatioa  :—**  Paris,  March  37th,  1764.  I  am  informed  by  my  friends  of  the  insult 
that  has  been  offered  to  my  character  in  two  public  papers,  and  of  the  zeal  shown  by 
admuiistration  in  seconding  the  resentment  of  tne  Hoiue  of  Peers  in  my  fo.¥our.  Perhaps 
my  own  inclination  might  have  led  me  to  despise  such  indignities ;  but  if  others,  and 
particularly  my  firiends,  take  the  matter  more  warmly,  I  am  not  insensible  to  their  atten- 
tion,  and  receive  with  gratitude  such  pledges  of  their  regard.  I  had  indeed  flattered 
myself  that  my  course  of  lifo  had  hitherto  created  me  no  enemy ;  but  as  I  find  that  this 
feUcity  is  too  great  for  any  man,  I  am  pleased,  at  least,  to  find  that  he  is  a  very  low  one : 
and  I  am  so  At  obliged  to  him  for  discovering  to  me  the  share  I  have  in  the  friendship 
of  so  many  great  persons,  and  for  procuring  me  a  testimony  of  esteem  from  so  honourable 
an  assembly  as  that  of  the  Peers  of  England.'*-^. 

'  Lord  CUve  made  it  a  condition  of  his  going  to  Lidia,  that  Mr.  Sullivan  should  be 
voim  ui.  20 
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about  Luther ;"  and  now  I  remember  it,  I  cannot  answer  it.  Some 
said  his  wife  had  been  gallant.  Some,  that  he  had  been  too  gallant, 
and  that  she  suffered  for  iL  Others  laid  it  to  bis  expenses  at  his  elec- 
tion ;  others  again,  to  political  squabbles  on  that  subject  between  him 
and  his  wife — but  in  short,  as  he  sprung  into  the  world  by  his  election, 
so  he  withered  when  it  was  over,  and  has  npt  been  thought  on  since. 

George  Selwyn  has  had  a  frightful  accident,  that  ended  in  a  great 
escape.  He  was  at  dinner  at  Lord  Coventry's,  and  just  as  he  was 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  the 
liquor  went  wrong,  and  suffocated  him :  he  got  up  for  some  water  at 
the  sideboard,  but  being  strangled,  and  losing  his  senses,  he  fell 
against  the  corner  of  the  marble  table  with  such  violence,  that  they 
thought  he  had  killed  himself  by  a  fracture  of  his  skull.  He  lay 
senseless  for  some  time,  and  was  recovered  with  difficulty.  He  was 
immediately  blooded,  and  had  the  chief  wound,  which  is  just  over  the 
eye,  sewed  up-rbut  you  never  saw  so  battered  a  figure.  All  round 
his  eye  is  as  black  as  jet,  and  besides  the  scar  on  his  forehead,  he  has 
cut  his  nose  at  top  and  bottom.  He  is  well  off  with  his  life,  and  we 
with  his  wit 

P.  S.  Lord  Macclesfield  has  left  his  wife**  threescore  thousand 
pounds. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Tuesday  night,  Mareb  37, 1764. 

Your  brother  has  just  told  me,  my  dear  lord,  at  the  Opera,  diat 
Colonel  Keith,  a  friend  of  his,  sets  out  for  Paris  on  Thursday.  I  take 
that  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  things  to  you,  which  would  be  less 
proper  than  by  the  common  post ;  and  if  I  have  not  time  to  write  to 
Lord  Beauchamp  too,  I  will  defer  my  answer  to  him  till  Friday,  as 
the  post-office  will  be  more  welcome  to  read  that. 

Lord  Bute  is  come  to  town,  has  been  long  with  the  King  alone, 
and  goes  publicly  to  court  and  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Barony 
of  Botretourt*'  has  engrossed  them  some  days,  and  of  which  the  town 
thinks  much,  and  I  not  at  all,  so  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it.  The 
first  two  days,  I  hear.  Lord  Bute  was  little  noticed;  but  to-day  much 

depriTed  of  the  lead  he  had  in  the  direction  at  home. — C.  [Soon  after  the  election  of  the 
directors,  the  court  took  the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  Lord  Clime's  Jaghire  into  oon- 
sideration;  and  a  proposition,  made  by  himself;  was,  on  the  16th  of  May,  agreed  to,  oon. 
firming  his  right  for  ten  years,  if  he  \vred  so  long,  and  provided  the  company  continaed, 
daring  that  period,  in  possession  of  the  landn  from  which  the  revenue  was  paid. — ^E.] 

*  John  Luther,  Esq.  of  Myless,  near  Ongar,  in  ESssex,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mi'.  Hanr^, 
of  Chigwell,  stood  on  the  popular  interest  for  that  county  against  Mr.  Conyers,  and  sue* 
eeeded.— C. 

^  Lord  Macclesfield's  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1757,  was  a  Mias  Dorothy 
Nesbit— E. 

^  The  ancient  Barony  of  Bottetourt  had  been  considered  as  extinct  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  was  now  claimed  by  Mr.  Norbome  Berkeley,  member  for  Gloncester- 
shire,  and  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber;  the  revival  of  a  claim  so  long  forgotten  created 
considerable  interest — C. 
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court  was  paid  to  him,  even  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Why  this 
difference,  I  don't  know :  that  matters  are  somehow  adjusted  between 
the  favourite  not  minister,  and  the  ministers  not  favourites,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Pitt  certainly  has  been  treating  with  him,  and  so  threw  away 
the  great  and  unexpected  progress  which  the  opposition  had  made. 
They,  good  people,  are  either  not  angry  with  him  for  this,  or  have 
not  found  it  out.     The  Sandwiches  and  Rigbys,  who  feel  another  half 

rear  coming  into  their  pockets,  are  not  so  blind.  For  my  own  part, 
rejoice  that  the  opposition  are  only  fools,  and  by  thus  missing  their 
treaty,  will  not  appear  knaves.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  no  doabt 
but  the  return  of  Lord  Bute  must  produce  confusion  at  court.  He  and 
Grenville  are  both  too  fond  of  being  ministers,  not  to  be  jealous  of 
one  another.  If  what  is  said  to  be  designed  proves  true,  that  the 
King  will  go  to  Hanover,  and  take  the  Queen  with  him,  I  shall  expect 
that  clamour  (which  you  see  depends  on  very  few  men,'  for  it  has 
subsided  during  these  private  negotiations)  will  rise  higher  than  ever. 
The  Queen's  absence  must  be  designed  to  leave  the  regency  in  the 
hands  of  another  lady:^  connect  that  with  Lord  Bute's  return,  and 
judge  what  will  be  the  consequence!  These  are  the  present  politics, 
at  least  mine,  who  trouble  myself  little  about  them,  and  know  less.  I 
have  not  been  at  the  House  this  month ;  the  great  points  which  inte- 
rested me  are  over,  and  the  very  stand  has  shut  the  door.  I  might 
like  some  folks  aal^  but  there  are  so  few  that  I  desire  to  see  tn,  that 
indifference  is  my  present  most  predominating  principle.  The  busier 
world  are  attentive  to  the  election  at  Cambridge,  which  comes  on 
next  Friday ;  and  I  think,  now.  Lord  Sandwich's  friends  have  little 
hopes.  Had  I  a  vote,  it  would  not  be  given  for  the  new  Lord  Hard- 
wicke. 

But  we  have  a  more  extraordinary  affair  to  engage  us,  and  of 
which  you  particularly  will  hear  much  more, — indeed,  I  fear  must  be 
involved  in.  D'Eon  has  published  (but  to  be  sure  you  have  already 
heard  so)  a  most  scandalous  quarto,  abusing  Monsieur  de  Guerchy 
outrageously,  and  most  offensive  to  Messieurs  de  Praslin  and  Niver- 
nois.*  In*  truth,  I  think  he  will  have  made  all  three  irreconcilable 
enemies.  The  Due  de  Praslin  must  be  enraged  as  to  the  Duke's 
carelessness  and  partiality  to  D'Eon,  and  will  certainly  grow  to  hate 
Guerchy,  concluding  the  latter  can  never  forgive  him.  D'Eon,  even 
by  his  own  account,  is  as  culpable  as  possible,  mad  with  pride,  inso- 
lent, abusive,  ungrateful,  and  dishonest,  in  short,  a  complication  of 
abominations,  yet  originally  ill  used  by  his  court,  afterwards  too  well ; 
above  all,  he  has  great  malice,  and  great  parts  to  put  the  malice  in 
play.  Though  there  are  even  many  bad  puns  in  his  book,  a  very  un- 
common fault  in  a  French  book,  yet  there  is  much  wit  too.*'   Monsieur 

*  This  is  an  important  observation :  it  affords  a  clae  to  the  causes  of  the  unpopularity 
«f  the  early  years  of  Greorge  III. — C. 

^  The  Princess  Dowa^r. 

«  M.  de  Praslin  was  secretary  for  forei^  affairs,  and  M.  de  Nivemois  had  been  lately 
ambassador  in  England. — C. 

«>  At  this  distance  of  time,'D*£on*s  book  seems  to  us  the  mere  ravings  of  insane  vanity ; 
the  pons  poor,  and  the  wit  rare  and  forced.— C. 
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de  Guerchy  is  extremely  hurt,  though  with  the  least  reason  of  the 
three ;  for  his  character  for  bravery  and  good-nature  is  so  established, 
that  here,  at  least,  he  will  not  suffer.  I  could  write  pages  to  you  upon 
this  subject,  for  I  am  full  of  it — but  I  will  send  you  the  book.  The 
council  have  met  to-day  to  consider  what  to  do  upon  it.  Most  people 
think  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  any  thing.  Lord  Mansfield  thinks 
they  can — but  I  fear  he  has  a  little  alacrity  on  the  severe  side  in  such 
cases.  Yet  1  should  be  glad  the  law  would  allow  severity  in  the 
present  case.  I  should  be  glad  of  it,  as  I  was  in  your  case  last  week ; 
and  considering  the  present  constitution  of  things,  would  put  the 
severity  of  the  law  in  execution.  You  will  wonder  at  this  sentence 
out  of  my  mouth,*  but  not  when  you  have  heard  my  reason.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  has  been  so  much  abused,  that  almost  all  men, 
especially  such  as  have  weight,  I  mean,  grave  hypocrites  and  men  of 
arbitrary  principles,  are  ready  to  demand  a  restraint.  I  would  there- 
fore show,  that  the  law,  as  it  already  stands^  is  efficacious  enough  to 
repress  enormities.  I  hope  so,  particularly  in  Monsieur  de  Gkierchy's 
case,  or  I  do  not  see  how  a  foreign  minister  can  come  hither;  if^ 
while  their  persons  are  called  sacred^  their  characters  are  at  the 
mercy  of  every  servant  that  can  pick  a  lock  and  pay  for  printing  a 
letter.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  of  accidents  tliat  has  produced 
abuse  on  you  and  your  tally  in  the  same  week — but  yours  was  a 
flea-bite. 

Thank  you,  mv  dear  lord,  for  your  anecdotes  relative  to  Madame 
Pompadour,  her  illness,  and  the  pretenders  to  her  succession.  I  hope 
she  may  live  till  I  see  her;  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the 
age,  and  I  am  a  pretty  universal  virtuoso.  The  match  of  my  niece 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland^  was,  I  own,  what  I  hinted  at,  and  what  I 
then  believed  likely  to  happen.  It  is  now  quite  off,  and  with  very 
extraordinay  circumstances ;  but  if  I  tell  it  you  at  all,  it  must  not  m 
in  a  letter,  especially  when  D'Eons  steal  letters  and  print  them.  It  is 
a  secret,  and  so  little  to  the  lover's  advantage,  that  I,  who  have  a 
great  regard  for  his  family,  shall  not  be  the  first  to  divulge  it. 

We  had  last  night,  a  magnificent  ball  at  Lady  Cardigan's ;''  three 
sumptuous  suppers  in  three  rooms.  The  house,  you  know,  is  crammed 
with  fine  things,  pictures,  china,  japan,  vases,  and  every  species  of 
curiosities.  These  are  much  increased  even  since  I  was  in  favour 
there,  particularly  by  Lord  Montagu's  importations.  I  was  curious 
to  see  how  many  quarrels  my  lady  must  have  gulped  before  she  couM 
fill  her  house — truly,  not  many,  (though  some,)  for  there  were  very 
few  of  her  own  acquaintance,  chiefly  recruits  of  her  son  and  daughter. 
There  was  not  the  soupgon  of  a  Bedford,  though  the  town  has  mar* 
ried  Lord  Tavistock  and  Lady  Betty^ — but  he  is  coming  to  you  to 

*  It  certainly  does  not  appear  quite  oonsistent,  that  Mr.  Walpole,  who  bo  much  dis- 
approves  of  an  attack  on  hia  friends^  Lord  Hertford  and  M.  de  Goerchy,  should  haipe  been 
delighted,  but  a  few  pages  since,  with  the  hemlock  administered  to  Lc^  Holland,  and  the 
9eurrility  against  Bishop  Warburton. — C. 

t>  See  ami,  p.  299.  «  See  afUe,  p.  398. 

^  Lady  Cardigan's  eldest  daughter,  married,  in  1767,  to  the  third  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 
This  amiable  and  venerable  lady  is  still  livings — C.    [She  died  in  1827.] 
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France.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  told  me  how  hard  it  was,  that  I, 
who  had  personally  offended  my  Lady  Cardigan,  should  be  invited, 
and  that  she,  who  had  done  nothing,  and  yet  had  tried  to  be  recon- 
ciled, should  not  be  asked.  *'  Oh,  Madam,"  said  I,  ''  be  easy  as  to 
that  point,  for  though  she  has  invited  me,  she  will  scarce  speak  to  me 
— but  I  let  all  such  quarrels  come  and  go  as  they  please :  if  people,  so 
indiflercnt  to  me,  quarrel  with  me,  it  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
quarrel  with  them,  and  they  have  my  full  leave  to  be  reconciled  when 
they  please." 

I  must  trouble  you  once  more  to  know  to  what  merchant  you  con- 
signed the  Princess's  trees,  and  Lady  Hervey's  biblioth^ue — I  meaa 
for  the  latter.  I  did  not  see  the  Princess  last  week,  as  the  loss  of  my 
nephew  kept  me  from  public  places.  Of  all  public  places,  guess  the 
most  unlikely  one  for  the  most  unlikely  person  to  have  been  au  I  had 
sent  to  know  how  Lady  Macclesfield  did  :  Louis*  brought  me  word 
that  he  could  hardly  aei  into  St.  James's-square,  there  was  so  great  a 
crowd  to  see  my  lora  lie  in  state.  At  night  I  met  my  Lady  Milton^ 
at  the  Duchess  of  Argyle's,  and  said  in  joke,  ''Soh,  to  be  sure,  you 
have  been  to  see  my  Lord  Macclesfield  lie  in  state!"  thinking  it 
impossible— she  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  owned  she  had. 
She  and  my  Lady  Temple  had  dined  at^Lady  Betty's,^  put  on  hats 
and  cloaks,  and  literally  waited  on  the  steps  of  the  house  in  the  thick 
of  the  mob,  while  one  posse  was  admitted  and  let  out  again  for  a 
second  to  enter,  before  they  got  in. 

You  will  as  little  guess  what  a  present  I  have  had  from  Holland — 
only  a  treatise  of  mathematical  metaphysics  from  an  author  1  never 
heard  of,  with  great  encomiums  on  my  taste  and  knowledge.  To  be 
sure,  I  am  warranted  to  insert  this  certificate  among  the  testimonia 
auihorum,  before  my  next  edition  of  the  Painters.  Now,  I  assure  you« 
I  am  much  more  just — I  have  sent  the  gentleman  word  what  a  perfect 
ignoramus  I  am,  and  did  not  treat  my  vanity  with  a  moment's  respite. 
Your  brother  has  laughed  at  me,  or  rather  at  the  poor  man  who  has 
so  mistaken  me,  as  much  as  ever  I  did  at  his  absence  and  flinging 
down  every  thing  at  breakfast.  Tom,  your  brother's  man,  told  him 
to-day,  that  MisUsr  Helvoeisluys  had  been  to  wait  on  him — now  you 
are  guessing — did  you  find  out  this  was  Helvetius  ? 

It  is  piteous  late,  and  I  must  go  to  bed,  only  telling  you  a  bon-mot 
of  Lady  Bell  Finch.^  Lord  Bath  owed  her  haff  a  crown ;  he  sent  it 
next  day,  with  a  wish  that  he  could  give  her  a  crown.  She  replied, 
that  though  he  could  not  give  her  a  crown,  he  could  give  her  a  coronet^ 
and  she  was  very  ready  to  accept  it.'  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
new  house;  and  am  your  very  sleepy  humble  servant. 

•  His  valet 

b  Lady  Caroline  Sackville,  wife  of  Joseph  Damer,  Lord  Milton,  of  Ireland. — C. 
«  Lady  Betty  Gennain.-^C. 

^  Lady  Isabella  Finch,  daughter  of  Daniel,  sixth  Earl  of  Winchclsea.    She  was  lady 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Princess  Amelia,  and  died  unmarried  in  1771. — C. 

*  It  seems  that  Lord  Bath's  coronet,  and  perhaps  still  more  his  great  wealth,  for  which, 
after  his  8<m's  death,  he  had  no  direct  heir,  subjected  his  lordship  to  views  of  the  nature 

26» 
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TO  CHARLES  CHURCHILL,  ESa* 

Arlingrton  Street,  March  27, 1764. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  HAD  just  sent  away  a  half-scolding  letter  to  my  sister,' for  not 
telling  me  of  RobertV  arrival,  and  to  acquaint  you  both  with  the  loss 
of  poor  Lord  M^alpas,  when  I  received  your  very  entertaining  letter  of 
the  19th.  I  had  not  then  got  the  draught  of  the  Conqueror's  kitchen, 
and  the  tiles  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me ;  and  grew  horribly 
afraid  lest  old  Dr.  Ducarel,  who  is  an  ostrich  of  an  antiquary,  and  can 
digest  superannuated  brickbats,  should  have  gobbled  them  up.  At 
my  return  from  Strawberry  Hill  yesterday,  I  found  the  whole  cargo 
safe,  and  am  really  much  obliged  to  you.  I  weep  over  the  ruined 
kitchen,  but  enjoy  the  tiles.  They  are  exactly  like  a  few  which  I 
obtained  from  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester,  when  it  was  new  paved ; 
they  are  inlaid  in  the  floor  of  my  china-room.     I  would  have  got 

slloiled  to  in  Lady  BeU's  hon-moi.  In  the  Suffolk  Letters,  lately  pablisbed,  is  a  [Mttposition 
-to  thi8  effect  iirora  M re.  Anne  Pitt,  made  with  all  appearance  of  eeriouanesi.— C  [Tbe 
following  is  the  passage  alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  to 
Lady  Suffolk,  dated  November  10, 1758 : — ^^*  I  hear  ray  Lord  Bath  is  here  very  lively,  but 
1  have  not  seen  him,  which  I  am  very  sorry  for,  because  I  want  to  offer  myself  to  him.  I 
am  quite  in  earnest,  and  have  set  my  heart  upon  it;  so  I  beg  sertonaly  yoo  will  carry  it 
in  your  mind,  and  think  if  you  could  find  any  way  to  help  me.  Do  not  yoa  think  Lady 
Betty  Germain  and  Lord  and  Lady  Vere  would  be  ready  to  help  me,  if  they  knew  how 
willing  I  am?  But  I  leave  all  this  to  your  discretion,  and  repeat  serionsly,  that  I  am 
quite  m  earnest  He  can  want  nothing  but  a  companion  that  would  like  his  company ; 
and  in  my  situation  I  should  not  desire  to  make  the  bargain  without  that  cireumaCanoe. 
And  though  all  I  have  been  saying  puts  me  in  mind  of  some  advertisements  I  have  seea 
in  the  newspapers  from  gentlewomen  in  distress,  I  will  not  take  that  method ;  but  I  w^nt 
to  recollect  whether  you  did  not  tell  me,  as  I  think  you  did  many  years  ago,  that  he  oooe 
spoke  so  well  of  me,  that  he  got  anger  for  it  at  home,  where  I  never  was  a  favourite.  I 
perceive  that  hy  thinking  aloud,  as  1  am  apt  to  do  with  you,  this  letter  is  grown  vecy 
improper  for  the  post,  so  I  design  to  send  it  with  a  tea-boz  my  sister  left  and  does  not 
want,  directed  to  your  house." — E.} 

*  Now  first  collected.  The  above  letter  was  privately  printed,  in  1833,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Walpole,  with  the  following  introduction : — ^**  The  *  incomparable  letters*  of  Horace 
Wolpole,  as  they  have  been  justly  styled  by  Lord  Byron,  have  lon^  f^aoed  the  writer  ia 
the  highest  rank  of  those  who  have  distinguuhed  themselves  in  tms  line  of  compositioD. 
The  pTayfiil  wit  and  humour  with  which  they  abound;  the  liveliness  of  his  deecripCioas; 
the  animation  of  his  style;  the  shrewd  and  acute  observations  on  the  different  topics  which 
fi>rm  the  subjects  of  those  letters,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  most 
perfect  models  of  epistolary  writing,  either  in  England  or  France.  His  correspondence 
extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years ;  and  no  subject  of  general  interest  seems  to 
have  escaped  his  attention  and  curiosity.  He  not  only  gives  a  faithfiil  portraiture  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  particularly  of  the  higher  circles  of  society  in  which  he  lived;  bat 
he  presents  us  with  many  striking  sketches  of  variouse  vents  and  occurrences,  illustrating 
the  political  history  of  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  oentoiy.  If  any 
proof  were  required  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  in  addition  to  what  may  be  afforded  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  Mr.  Walpole*B  Correspondence  already  pubushed,  it  mar  be 
found  in  the  three  volumes  of  Letters  addressed  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and  recently  given 
to  the  world  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Dover.  The  letter  (now  printed  for  tbe 
first  time  with  the  consent  of  the  possessor  of  the  original)  was  addressed  to  Charles 
Churchill,  Esq.,  who  married  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole ;  and  was  written  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  completing  the  interior  deco- 
rations of  his  villa.  Strawberry  Hill." 

^  Robert  and  Horace,  both  mentioned  in  this  letter,  were  sons  of  Mr.  ChurchilL— E 
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enough  to  pave  it  entirely ;  but  the  canons,  who  were  flinging  them 
away,  had  so  much  devotion  left,  that  they  enjoined  me  not  to  pave  a 
pagoda  with  them,  nor  put  them  to  any  profane  use.  As  scruples 
increase  in  a  ratio  to  their  decrease,  I  did  not  know  but  a  china-room 
might  casuistically  be  interpreted  a  pagoda,  and  sued  for  no  more. 
My  cloister  is  finished  and  consecrated ;  but  as  I  intend  to  convert  the 
old  blue  and  white  hall  next  to  the  china-room  into  a  Gothic  colum- 
barium, I  should  seriously  be  glad  to  finish  the  floor  with  Norman 
tiles.  However,  al  I  shall  certainly  make  you  a  visit  in  about  two 
months,  I  will  wait  till  then,  and  bring  the  dimensions  with  me. 

Depend  upon  it,  I  will  pay  some  of  your  debts  to  M.  de  Lislebonne^; 
that  is,  I  will  make  as  great  entertainments  for  him  as  any  one  can, 
who  almost  always  dines  alone  in  his  dressing-room ;  I  will  show  him 
every  thing  all  the  morning,  as  much  as  any  one  can,  who  lies  abed 
till  noon,  and  never  gets  dressed  till  two  o'clock ;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  amuse  him  with  variety  of  diversions  every  evening  as  much 
as  any  one  can,  who  does  nothing  but  play  at  loo  till  midnight,  or  sit 
behind  Lady  Mary  Coke  in  a  corner  of  a*  box  at  the  Opera.  Seri- 
ously, though.  I  will  try  to  show  him  that  I  think  distinctions  paid  to 
you  and  my  sister  favours  to  me,  and  will  make  a  point  of  adding  the 
few  civilities  which  his  name,  rank,  and  alliance  with  the  Guerchys 
can  leave  necessary.  M.  de  Guerchy  is  adored  here,  and  will  find 
so,  particularly  at  this  juncture,  when  he  has  been  most  cruelly  and 
publicly  insulted  by  a  mad,  but  villanous  fellow,  one  D'Eon,  leil  here 
by  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  who  in  effect  is  still  worse  treated.  This 
creature,  who  had  been  made  minister  plenipotentiary,  which  turned 
his  brain,  as  you  have  already  heard,  had  stolen  Nivernois's  private 
letters,  and  has  published  them,  and  a  thousand  scandals  on  M.  de 
Guerchy,  in  a  very  thick  quarto.  The  affair  is  much  too  long  for  a 
letter,  makes  a  great  noise^  and  gives  great  offence.  The  council 
have  met  to-day  to  consider  how  to  avenge  Guerchy  and  punish 
D*Eon.    I  hope  a  legal  remedy  is  in  their  power. 

I  will  say  little  on  the  subject  of  Robert ;  you  know  my  opinion  of 
his  capacity,  and  I  dare  say  think  as  I  do.  He  is  worth  taking  pains 
with.  I  heartily  wish  those  pains  may  have  success.  The  cure  per- 
formed by  James's  powder  charms  me  more  than  surprises  me.  I 
have  long  thought  it  could  cure  every  thing  but  physicians. 

Politics  are  all  becalmed.  Lord  Bute's  reappearance  on  the  scene, 
though  his  name  is  in  no  play-bill,  may  chance  to  revive  the  hurly- 
burly. 

My  Lord  Townshend  has  not  named  Charles  in  his  will,  who  is  as 
much  disappointed  as  he  has  often  disappointed  others.  We  had  last 
night  a  magnificent  ball  at  my  Lady  Cardigan's. 

TboM  fiddles  play'd  that  never  play'd  before, 

And  we  have  danced,  where  we  ihall  daaoe  no  more. 

fVe,  that  is,  the  toium  pro  parte^ — you  do  not  suspect  me,  I  hope,  of 
any  youthfullities ; — (Pautant  moins  of  dancing;  that  I  have  rumours 
of  gout  flying  about  me,  and  would  fain  coax  them  into  my  foot.    I 
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have  almost  tried  to  make  them  drunk,  and  inveigle  them  thither  in 
their  cups ;  but  as  they  are  not  at  all  familiar  chez  moU  they  formalize 
at  wine,  as  much  as  a  middle-aged  woman  who  is  just  beginning  to 
drink  in  private. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir !  my  best  love  to  all  of  you.  As  Horace  is 
evidently  descended  from  the  Conqueror,  I  will  desire  him  to  pluck 
up  the  pavement  by  the  roots,  when  I  want  to  transport  it  hither. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  April  5^  1764. 

Your  idea,  my  dear  lord,  of  the  abusive  paragraph  on  you  being 
conceived  at  Paris,"  and  transmitted  hither,  tallies  exactly  with 
mine.  I  guessed  that  a  satire  on  your  whole  establishment  must 
come  from  thence:  I  said  so  immediately  to  two  or  three  persons; 
but  I  did  not  tell  you  I  thought  so,  because  I  did  not  choose  to  fill 
you  with  suggestions  for  vvhich  I  had  no  ground,  but  in  my  own 
reasoning.  Your  arguments  convince  me  I  was  in  the  right.  Yet, 
were  you  master  of  proofs,  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  act  as 
if  you  had  no  suspicion ;  that  is,  to  act  as  you  have  done,  civilly,  but 
coolly.  There  are  men  whom  one  would,  I  think,  no  more  acknow- 
ledge for  enemies  than  friends.  One's  resentment  distinguishes  them, 
and  the  only  gratitude  they  can  pay  for  that  distinction  is,  to  double 
the  abuse.  Wilkes's  mind,  you  see,  is  sufficiently  volatile,  when  he 
can  already  forget  Lord  Sandwich  and  the  Scotch,  and  can  employ 
himself  on  you.  He  will  soon  flit  to  other  prey,  when  you  disregard 
him.  It  is  my  way :  I  never  publish  a  sheet,  but  buzz  1  out  fly  a 
swarm  of  hornets,  insects  that  never  settle  upon  you,  if  you  don't 
strike  at  them  i  and  whose  venom  is  diverted  to  the  next  object  that 
presents  itself. 

We  have  divine  weather.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  been  with 
me  two  days  at  Strawberry,  where  we  saw  the  eclipse*  to  perfection: 
—not  that  there  was  much  sight  in  it.  The  air  was  very  chill  at  the 
time,  and  the  light  singular ;  but  there  was  not  a  blackbird  that  left 
off  singing  for  it.  In  the  evening  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  came  with 
the  Straflbrds  from  t'other  end  of  Twickenham,  and  drank  tea  with 
us.  They  had  none  of  them  seen  the  gallery  since  it  was  finished ; 
even  the  chapel  was  new  to  the  Duke,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  it 
that  he  desired  to  offer  at  the  shrine  an  incense-pot  of  silver  phili- 
grain.* 

*  See  anihy  p.  301.  Lord  Hertford  sospected  this  paragraph  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  which  certainly  would  have  been  ungrateiu],  as  Lord  Hertford  showed  Mr. 
Wilkes  more  attention  than  most  people  thought  proper  to  be  shown  bj  the  King's  i 
sador  to  a  person  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  circumstances. — C. 

^  A  considerable  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April.     It  \ 
annular  at  Boulogne,  in  France,  and  of  course  nearly  so  at  Paris  and  London. — C. 

^  Commonly  called  fillagree.---C. 
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The  election  at  Cambridge  has  ended,  for  the  present  in  strange 
confusion/  The  proctors,  who  were  of  different  sides,  assumed  each 
a  majority ;  the  votes,  however,  appear  to  have  been  equal.  The 
learned  in  university  decision  say,  an  equalitv  is  a  negative:  if  so 
Lord  Hardwicke  is'  excluded.  Yet  the  novelty  of  the  case,  it  not 
having  beeen  very  customary  to  solicit  such  a  trifling  honour,  and  the 
antiquated  forms  of  proceeding  retained  in  colleges,  leave  the  matter 
wide  open  for  further  contention,  an  advantage  Lord  Sandwich  che- 
rishes as  much  as  success.  The  grave  are  highly  scandalized: — 
popularity  was  still  warmer.  The  und^r-graduates,  who,  having  no 
votes  had  consequently  been  left  to  their  rea/ opinions^  were  very 
near  expressing  their  opinions  against  Lord  Sandwich's  friends  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner:  hissed  they  were;  and  after  the  election, 
the  juniors  burst  into  the  Senate-house,  elected  a  fictitious  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  chaired  him.  The  indecent  arts  and  applications 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Twitckeriies  (as  they  are  called,  from 
Lord  Sandwich's  nick-name.  Jemmy  Ttuitcher,)  had  provoked  this 
rage.  I  will  give  you  but  one  instance : — A  voter,  who  was  blooded 
on  purpose  that  morning,  was  brought  out  of  a  madhouse  with  his 
keeper.  This  is  the  ^reat  and  wise  nation,  which  the  philosopher  Hel* 
vetius  is  come  to  study  I  When  he  says  of  us  Oest  unfurieux  pais  ! 
he  does  not  know  that  the  literal  translation  is  the  tnie  description 
of  us. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  did  not  tell  you  some  lies  in  my  last ;  very 
likely :  I  tell  you  what  I  Acar,  and  do  not  answer  for  truth  but 
when  I  tell  you  what  I  know.  How  should  I  know  any  thing?  I  am 
in  no  confidence;  I  think  of  both  sides  alike;  I  care  for  neither;  I 
ask  few  questions.  The  King's  journey  to  Hanover  is  contradicted. 
The  return  of  Lord  Bute  is  still  a  mystery.  The  zealous  say,  he 
declares  for  the  administration ;  but  some  of  the  latter  do  not  trust 
too  much  to  that  security ;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  in  the  right :  I 
know  what  I  think  and  why  I  think  it ;  yet  some,  who  do  not  go  on 
ill  grounds,  have  a  middle  opinion,  that  is  not  very  reconcilable  to 
mine.  You  will  not  wonder  that  there  is  a  mystery,  doubt,  or  irreso- 
lution.    The  scene  will  be  opened  further  before  I  get  to  Paris. 

Lord  Lyttelton  and  Lord  Temple  have  dined  with  each  other,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  the  former  with  Mr.  Pitt  is  concluded.  It  is 
well  that  enmities  are  as  frail  as  friendships. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  who  are  so  eager  against  Dr. 
Pearse's  divorce  frbm  his  see,  not  as  illegal,  but  improper,  and  of  bad 
example,  have  determined  the  King,  who  left  it  to  them,  not  to  con- 
sent to  it,  though  the  Bishop  himself  still  insists  on  it.  As  this  deci- 
sion disappoints  Bishop  Newton,  Lord  Bath  has  obtained  a  consola- 

» 

*  The  contest  was  between  Lords  Hardwicke  and  Sandwich  ;  hot  according  to  Univer. 
sity  forms,  the  poll  was  taken  on  the  first  name;  there  appeared  among  the  Blackbooda 
fas'  Lord  Hardwicke,  placet  103  ;  non-placet  101 :  among  the  Whitehoods,  the  proctors* 
accounts  differed  ;  one  made  placet  108,  non-placet  107  ;  the  other  made  placet  107,  non- 
placet  101 :  on  this  a  scrutiny  was  demanded,  and  refbaed,  and  a  great  coafasion  enso- 
ing,  the  Vice-Chancellor  adjourned  the  senate  fins  dM.-- ^ 
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torv  promise  for  him  of  the  mitre  of  London,  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  Terrick  and  Warburton.  You  see  Lord  Bath*  does  not  hobble  up 
the  back-stairs  for  nothing.  Oh,  he  is  an  excellent  courtier!  The 
Prince  of  Wales  shoots  him  with  plaything  arrows ;  he  falls  down 
dead  ;  and  the  child  kisses  him  to  life  again.  Melancholy  ambition  ! 
I  heard  him,  t'other  night,  propose  himself  to  Lady  Townshend  as  a 
rich  widow.  Such  spirits  at  fourscore  are  pleasing ;  but  when  one 
has  lost  all  one*s  children,  to  be  flattering  those  of  Kings  I 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  told  me,  that  t'other  day  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Warburton  said  to  another  of  the  bench,  *'  I  was  invited  by 
my  Lord  Mansfield  to  dine  with  that  Helvetius,  but  he  is  a  professed 
patron  of  atheism,  a  rascal,  and  a  scoundrel,  and  I  would  not  coun- 
tenance him;  besides,  I  should  have  worked  him,  and  that  Lord 
Mansfield  would  not  have  liked."  No,  in  good  truth :  who  can  like 
such  vulgarism  I  His  French,  too,  I  suppose,  is  equal  to  his  wit  and 
his  piety* 

I  dined,  on  Tuesday,  with  the  imperial  minister ;  we  .were  two-and- 
twenty,  collected  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Since  it  is  be- 
come the  fashion  to  banquet  whole  kingdoms  by  turns,  I  should  pray» 
if  I  was  minister  to  be  sent  to  Lucca.  Have  you  received  D*Eon'» 
very  curious  book,  which  I  sent  by  Cofonel  Keith?  I  do  not  find  that 
the  administration  can  discover  any  method  of  attacking  him.  Mon- 
sieur de  Guerchy  very  properly  determines  to  take  no  notice  of  k. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  wit  of  it  gains  ground,  and  palliates  the  abomi- 
nation, though  it  ought  not. 

Princess  Amelia  asked  me  again  about  her  trees.  I  gave  her  your 
message.  She  does  not  blame  you,  but  Madame  de  BoufBers,  for 
sending  them  so  large.  Mr.  Legge  is  in  a  very  bad  way ;  but  not 
without  hopes:  his  last  night  was  better.  Adieu  \  my  dear  lords  and 
ladies ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  April  13, 1764. 

Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  my  dear  lord,  about  newspapers  and 
their  tattle;  they  are  not  worth  a  moment's  regard.  In  times  of  party 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  abuse.  If  attached  to  one  side,  one  is  peltdl 
by  the  other ;  if  to  neither,  by  both.  One  can  place  oneself  above 
deserving  invectives;  and  then  it  signifies  little  whether  they  are 
escaped  or  not.  But  when  one  is  conscious  that  they  are  unmerited, 
it  is  noblest  to  scorn  them — perhaps,  I  even  think,  that  such  a  situation 
is  not  ineligible.  Character  is  the  most  precious  of  all  blessings;  but, 
pray  allow  that  it  is  too  sacred  to  be  hurt  by  any  thing  but  itself:  does 
it  depend  on  others,  or  on  its  own  existence  1  That  character  must 
be  fictitious,  and  formed  for  man,  which  man  can  take  away.     Your 

'  The  once  idolized  patriot,  William  Pulteney.  It  must  be  b(Hme  in  mind,  that  Hr. 
Walpole  cherished  a  filial  aversion  to  his  fiither^fl  gretX  antagonist — C. 
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reputation  does  not  depend  on  Mr.  Wilkes,*  like  his  own.    It  is  de- 
lightful to  deserve  popularity,  and  to  despise  it 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  sad  misfortune  that  has  happened  to 
Lord  Uchester  by  his  daughter's  marriage*  with  O'Brien  the  actor. 
But,  perhaps,  you  do  not  know  the  circumstances,  and  how  much  his 
grief  must  be  aggravated  by  reflection  on  his  own  credulity  and  negli- 

Sence.  The  afi'air  has  been  in  train  for  eighteen  months.  The  swain 
ad  learned  to  counterfeit  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  V  hand  so  well  that 
in  the  country  Lord  Uchester  has  himself  delivered  several  of  O'Brien's 
letters  to  Lady  Susan ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  a  week  before  the 
catastrophe  that  the  family  ^yas  apprised  of  the  intrigue.  Lord  Cath- 
cart  went  to  Miss  Reade's,  the  paintress:  she  said  softly  to  him,  '^  My 
lord,  there  is  a  couple  in  the  next  room  that  I  am  sure  ought  not  to 
be  together;  1  wish  your  lordship  would  look  in."  He  did,  shut  the 
door  again,  and  went  directly  and  informed  Lord  Uchester.  Lady 
Susan  was  examined,  flung  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  confessed  all, 
vowed  to  break  off"— but — what  a  bvi! — desired  to  see  the  loved 
object,  and  take  a  last  leave.    You  will  be  amazed — even  this  was 

Slanted.  The  parting  scene  happened  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
n  Friday  she  came  of  age,  and  on  Saturday  morning — instead  of 
being  under  lock  and  key  in  the  country — walked  down  stairs,  took 
her  footman,  said  she  was  going  to  breakfast  with  Lady  Sarah,  but 
would  call  at  Miss  Reade's ;  in  the  street,  pretended  to  recollect  a 
particular  cap  in  which  she  was  to  be  drawn,  sent  the  footman  back 
for  it,  whipped  into  a  hackney  chair,  was  married  at  Co  vent-garden 
church,  and  set  out  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  villa  at  Dunstable.  My  Lady 
— my  Lady  Hertford !  what  say  you  to  permitting  young  ladies  to  act 
plays,  and  go  to  painters  by  themselves  f 

Poor  Lord  Uchester  is  almost  distracted ;  indeed,  it  is  the  comple- 
tion of  disgrace*— even  a  foOtman  were  preferable ;  the  publicity  of 
the  hero's  profession  perpetuates  the .  mortification.  II  ne  sera  pas 
mikrdy  taut  comme  un  autre.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  Lady 
Susan  would  have  stooped  so  low.  She  may,  however,  still  keep 
good  company,  and  say,  "  nos  numeri  sumus" — Lady  Mary  Duncan,* 
Lady  Caroline  Adair/ Lady  Betty  Gallini< — the  shopkeepers  of  next 
age  will  be  mighty  well  born.  If  our  genealogies  had  been  so  con- 
fused four  hundred  years  ago,  Norborne  Berkeley  would  have  had 
still  more  difficulty  with  his  obsolete  Barony  of  Bottetourt,  which  the 
House  of  Lords  at  last  has  granted  him.    I  have  never  attended  the 

*  See  miaU,  p.  301.-~E. 

^  Lady  Susan  Fox,  born  in  1743,  eldest  dao^bter  of  the  fint  Lord  Uchester. — ^E. 

^  Daiwhter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  wife  of  Sir  T.  C.  Banbury,  and  afterwards  of 
Colonel  Napier.— O. 

«*  It  must  be  observed  how  little  consistent  this  aristocratical  indignation  is  with  the 
Soman  sentiments  expressed  in  page  263,  and  signed  so  emphatically  IhrativB, — C. 

*  Danghter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Thanet,  married,  in  September  1763,  to  Doctor  Dun- 
can, M.L>.  soon  after  created  a  baronet. — E. 

'  Daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle,  married,  in  1759,  to  Mr.  Adair,  a  sor- 
geon.— ^. 

<  Daaghter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Abingdon,  married  to  Sir  John  GallinL  She  died  in 
1604,  at  the  age  of  eighty.— R 
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hearings,  though  U  has  been  much  the  fashion,  but  nobody  cares  less 
than  I  about  what  they  don't  care  for.  I  have  been  as  indifferent 
about  other  points,  of  which  all  the  world  is  talking,  as  the  restriction 
of  franking,  and  the  great  cause  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas.  I  am 
almost  as  tired  of  what  is  ^till  more  in  vogue,  our  East  India  affairs. 
Mir  Jaffeir*  and  Cossim  Aly  Cawn,  and  their  deputies  Clive  and  Sul- 
livan, or  rather  their  principals,  employ  the  public  attention,  instead 
of  Mogul  Pitt  and  Nabob  Bute;  the  former  of  whom  remains  shut  up 
in  Asiatic  dignity  at  Hayes,  while  the  other  is  again  mounting  his 
elephant  and  levying  troops.  What  Lord  Tavistock  meaned  of  his 
invisible  Haughtiness^  invective  on  Mr.  Neville,  I  do  not  know.  He 
has  not  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  war  of  privilege. 
It  must  have  been  something  he  dropped  in  private. 

I  was  diverted  just  now  with  some  old  rhymes  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  North-Britonized  for  our  little  Bishop 
of  Osnaburgh.* 

Eli^rimm  paenun,  paeronmi  ftsta  oolentee, 
Nod  nostrom  morem,  aed  Regis  jiuaa  sequentefc 

They  were  literally  composed  on  the  election  of  a  juvenile  bishop. 

Youns  Dundas  marries  Lady  Charlotte  Fitzwilliam.*^  Sir  Lawrence* 
settles  iour  thousand  per  annum  in  present,  and  six  more  in  future — 
compare  these  riches  got  in  two  years  and  a  half,  with  D*£od'8 
account  of  French  economy  1  Lord  Garlies  remarries  himself  with 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester's'  next  sister.  Miss  Dashwood.  The 
youngest  is  to  have  Mr.  Knightly — a-propos  to  D*£on,  the  foreign 
ministers  had  a  meeting  yesterday  morning  at  the  imperial  minister's, 
and  Monsieur  de  Guerchy  went  from  thence  to  the  King,  but  on  what 
result  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  find  that  the  lawyers  agree  that  any 
thing  can  be  done  agf^inst  him.  There  has  been  a  plan  of  some 
changes  among  the  Dii  Minores,  your  Lord  Norths,  and  Carysforts, 
and  Ellises,  and  Frederick  Campbells,'  and  such  like ;  but  the  suppo- 
sition that  Lord  Holland  would  be  willing  to  accommodate  the  present 
ministers  with  the  paymaster's  place,  being  the  axle  on  which  this  pro- 
ject turned,  and  bis  lordship  not  being  in  the  accommodating  humour, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  abortions  of  new  lords  of  the  treasury  and 
admiralty — excuse  me  if  I  do  not  send  you  this  list  of  embryos ;  I  do 
not  load  my  head  with  such  fry.  I  am  little  more  au  fail  of  the 
confusion  that  happened  yesterday  at  the  East  India  House;  I  only 

«  See  awti,  p.  281.  b  Mr.  Pitt 

«  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  bam  in  Anga^  1763,  elecled  Biihop  of  OnaJmrf  h,  97lii 
of  Febraary,  1764.--E. 

*  Seoond  daughter  of  the  third  Eari  FitKwiUiun,  bom  m  1746^-E. 

*  Sir  Lawreooe  Dondaa,  ftther  of  the  firat  Lord  Dondaa,  ia  aaid  to  ha^e  made  hie  ftfi. 
time  in  the  commieBariat,  dnrinff  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745< — C 

f  Elizabeth,  daagrhter  of  Sir  Jamea  I>ashwood,  Bart,  and  wife  of  the  Ibaith  Dake  of 
Manchester.— E. 

s  Second  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Argjle,  He  was  tucceasiyely  keeper  of  the  pn^JT 
aeal  in  SooUand,  secretanr  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  lord  refiater  of  ScoC 
land,  in  which  office  he  died^*^. 
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know  it  was  exactly  like  the  jumble  at  Cambridge,  Sullivan's  list 
was  chosen,  all  but  himself— ^his  own  election  turns  on  one  disputed 
vote.*  Every  thing  is  intricate — a  presumption  that  we  have  few 
heads  very  clear.  Good  night,  for  I  am  tired ;  since  dinner  I  have 
been  at  an  auction  of  prints,  at  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  Chancery- 
lane,  at  Lady  Dalkeith's**  in  Grpsvenor-square,  and  at  loo  at  my 
niece's  in  Pall  Mall;  I  left  them  going  to  supper,  that  I  might  com.e 
home  and  finish  this  letter ;  it  is  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  and  now  I 
am  going  to  supper  myself.  I  suppose  all  this  sounds  very  sober  to 
you ! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  April  12, 1764. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  SHALL  send  your  MS.  volume  this  week  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  and 
with  a  thousand  thanks.  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  having 
detained  it  so  long.  The  truth  is,  I  had  not  time  till  last  week  to 
copy  two  or  three  little  things  at  most.  Do  not  let  this  delay  dis- 
courage  you  from  lending  me  more.  If  I  have  them  in  summer  I 
shall  keep  them  much  less  time  than  in  winter.  I  do  not  send  my 
print  with  it  as  you  ordered  me,  because  I  find  it  is  too  large  to  lie 
within  the  volume ;  and  doubling  a  mezzotinto,  you  know,  spoils  it. 
You  shall  have  one  more,  if  you  please,  whenever  I  see  you. 

I  have  lately  made  a  few  curious  additions  to  my  collections  of 
various  sorts,  and  shall  hope  to  show  them  to  you  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
Adieu  I 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  April  19, 1764. 

I  AM  just  come  from  the  Duchess  of  Argyll's,'  where  I  dined. 
General  Warburton  was  there,  and  said  it  was  the  report  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  you  are  turned  out — he  imagined,  of  your  regi- 

*  ■*  On  the  35th  of  April,  a  very  warm  contest  took  |rface.  Mr.  Sullivan  brought  for. 
ward  one  list  of  twenty.five  directors,  and  Mr.  Rous,  who  was  supported  by  Lord  Olive, 
produced  another.  Notwithstanding  his  fi-iend  Lord  Bute  was  no  longer  minister,  Mr. 
SuUiyan  succeeded  in  bringing  in  half  his  numbers;  but  the  attack  of  Lord  Clive  had  so 
shaken  the  power  of  this  lately  popular  director,  that  his  own  election  was  only  carried 
by  one  vote."    Malcolm's  Memoirs  of  Lord  dive,  vol  ii.  p.  235. — £. 

^  The  eldest  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  the  widow  of  Francis 
Earl  of  Dalkeith,  son  of  the  second  Duke  of  Bucclen^h,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Town. 
shend.  She  was,  in  1767,  created  Baroness  Greenwich,  with  remainder  to  her  sons  by 
Mr.  Townshend.    She,  however,  died  leaving  none. — C. 

c  Widow  of  John  Campbell,  Dnke  of  Argyle.  She  was  sister  to  Genaral  Warburton, 
and  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne. — ^E. 

VOL,  in.  27 
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ment — but  that  I  suppose  is  a  mistake  for  the  bedchamber.'  I  shall 
hear  more  to-night,  and  Lady  Strafford,  who  brings  you  this,  will  leQ 
you ;  though  to  be  sure  you  will  know  earlier  by  ine  post  to-morrow. 
My  only  reason  for  writing  is,  to  repeat  to  you,  that  whatever  you  do 
I  shall  act  with  you.*  I  resent  any  thing  done  to  you  as  to  myself. 
My  fortunes  shall  never  be  separated  from  yours — except  that  some 
time  or  other  I  hope  yours  will  be  great,  and  I  am  content  with  mine. 
The  Manns  go  on  with  the  business.*"  The  letter  you  received  was 
from  Mr.  Edward  Mann,  not  from  Gal's  widow.  Adieu!  I  was 
going  to  say,  my  disgraced  friend — How  delightful  to  have  a  character 
so  unspotted,  that  the  word  disgrace  recoils  on  those  who  displace 
you !    Yours  unalterably. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

ArllDfftoD  Straet,  April  30, 1764. 

Thbrs  has  been  a  strong  report  about  town  for  these  two  days  that 
your  brother  is  dismissed,  not  only  from  the  bedchamber,  but  from  his 
regiment,  and  that  the  latter  is  given  to  Lord  Pembroke.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  Your  brother  went  to  Park-place  but  yesterday  morning 
at  ten :  he  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it  the  ni^ht  before  when  we 
parted,  after  one,  at  Grafton- house :  nor  would  he  have  passed  my 
door  yesterday  without  stopping  to  tell  me  of  it :  no  letter  has  been 
sent  to  his  house  since,  nor  were  any  orders  arrived  at  the  War  office 
at  half  an  hour  after  three  yesterday ;  nay,  though  I  can  give  the 
ministry  credit  for  much  folly,  and  some  of  them  credit  for  even 
violence  and  folly,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  so  rash  as  this  would 
amount  to.  For  the  bedchamber,  you  know,  your  brother  never 
liked  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  should  be  sorry  for  his 
sake,  and  for  yours  too,  if  it  went  farther ; — gentle  and  indifferent  as 
his  nature  is,  his  resentment,  if  his  profession  were  touched,  would  be 
as  serious  as  such  spirit  and  such  abilities  could  make  it.  I  would 
not  be  the  man  that  advised  provoking  him ;  and  one  man'  has  put 
himself  wofully  in  his  power !  In  my  own  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the 
lies  of  which  the  lime  is  so  fruitful ;  I  would  not  even  swear  that  it 
has  not  the  same  parent  with  the  legend  I  sent  you  last  week,  relating 
to  an  intended  disposition  in  consequence  of  Lord  Holland's  resigna- 
tion. The  court  confidently  deny  the  whole  plan,  and  ascribe  it  to 
the  fertility  of  Charles  Townshend's  brain.  However,  as  they  have 
their  Charles  Townshends  too,  I  do  not  totally  disbelieve  iu 

*■  Mr.  Conway  was  dismisted  from  all  bis  employments,  ciyil  and  militaij,  tot  hKnar 
opposed  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  question  of  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  at  the  time  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes  for  the  publication  it  the  North 
Briton.— C. 

^  Mr.  Walpole  was  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,  member  for  Kind's  Lynn  in 
Norfolk. 

*  Of  army^othiers. 

*  No  doubt  Mr.  George  Orenyille  is  here  meant    See  anU,  p.  357.— £. 
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The  ParKament  rose  yesterday, — no  new  peers,  not  even  Irish: 
Lord  Northumberland's  list  is  sent  back  ungranted/  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenburgh*'  and  Lord  Halifax  are  to  have  the  garters.  Bridgman* 
is  turned  out  of  the  green  cloth,  which  is  given  to  Dick  Vernon ;  and 
his  place  of  surveyor  of  the  gardens,  which  young  Dickinson  held  for 
him,  is  bestowed  on  Cadogan.**  Dyson*  is  made  a  lord  of  trade. 
These  are  all  the  changes  I  have  heard— not  of  a  complexion  that 
indicates  the  removal  of  your  brother. 

The  foreign  ministers  agreed,  as  to  be  sure  you  have  been  told,  to 
make  Monsieur  de  Guerchy's  cause  commune;  and  the  Attorney- 
general  has  fiied  an  information  against  D'Eon :  the  poor  lunatic  was 
at  the  Opera  on  Saturday,  looking  like  Bedlam.  He  goes  armed,  and 
threatens,  what  I  dare  say  he  would  perform,  to  kill  or  be  killed,  if 
any  attenvpt  is  made  to  seize  him. 

The  East  Indian  affairs  have  taken  a  new  turn.  Sullivan  had 
twelve  votes  to  ten :  Lord  Clive  bribed  off  one.  When  they  came  to 
the  election  of  chairman,  Sullivan  desired  to  be  placed  in  the  chair, 
without  the  disgrace  of  a  ballot ;  but  it  was  denied.  On  the  scrutiny, 
the  votes  appeared  eleven  and  eleven.  Sullivan  understood  the  blow, 
and  with  three  others  left  the  room.  Rous,  his  great  enemy,  was 
placed  in  the  chair;  since  that,  I  think  matters  are  a  little  compro- 
mised, and  Sullivan  does  not  abdicate  the  direction;  but  Lord  Clive, 
it  is  supposed,  will  go  to  Bengal  in  the  stead  of  Colonel  Barr^,  as 
Snllivan  and  Lord  Shelburne  had  intended. 

Mr.  Pitt  is  worse  than  ever  with  the  gout.  Legge's  case  is  thought 
very  dangerous : — thus  stand  our  politics,  and  probably  will  not 
fluctuate  much  for  some  months.  At  least — I  expect  to  have  little 
more  to  tell  you  before  I  see  you  at  Paris,  except  balls,  weddings, 
and  follies,  of  which,  thank  the  moon !  we  never  have  a  dearth :  for 
one  of  the  latter  class,  we  are  obliged  to  the  Archbishop,^  who,  in 
remembrance,  I  suppose,  of  his  original  profession  of  midwifery,  has 
ordered  some  decent  alterations  to  be  made  in  King  Henry's  figure' 
in  the  Tower.  Poor  Lady  Susan  0*Brien  is, in  the  most  deplorable 
situation,  for  her  Adonis  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  his  calling.  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  being  touched 
with  her  calamity,  has  made  |ier  a  present — of  what  do  you  think  ? — 
of  a  rich  gold  stuff!  The  delightful  charity!  O'Brien  comforts 
himself,  and  says  it  will  make  a  shining  passage  in  his  little  history. 

I  will  tell  you  but  one  more  folly,  and  hasten  to  my  signature. 
Lady  Beaulieu  was  complaining  of  being  waked  by  a  noise  in  the 

*  This  list  w^  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  Sir  Riobvd  King,  «nd  Mr.  Stephen  Moore,  all  created 
peers  in  this  summer  b^  the  respective  titles  of  Bellisle,  Kingston,  and  Kilworth. — C. 

t»  Adolphus  Frederick  III.  Diike  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelltz,  the  Queen's  brother.  He 
died  in  1794— C. 

«  Mr.  George  Bridrman,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Bradford.  He  had  been  many  years 
surveyor  of  the  royu  gardens,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  taste  in  ornamental  gardening. 
He  died  at  Lisbon,  in  1767.-0. 

d  Probably  Charles  Sloane  Gadogan,  son  of  the  second  Lord  Cadogan,  who  was  trea- 
surer to  Edward  Duke  of  York.— G. 

*  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.  afterwards  a  privy-counsellor. — ^E. 
f  See  ami,  p.  iCQ. 
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night :  my  lord'  replied,  "  Oh,  for  my  part,  there  is  no  disturbing 
me ;  if  they  don't  wake  me  before  I  go  to  sleep,  there  is  no  waking 
me  afterwards." 

Lady  Hervey's  table  is  at  last  arrived,  and  the  Princess's  trees, 
which  I  sent  her  last  night  *,  but  she  wants  nothing,  for  Lady  Barry- 
more**  is  arrived. 

I  smiled  when  I  read  your  account  of  Lord  Tavistock's  expedition. 
Do  you  remember  that  I  made  seven  days  from  Calais  to  Paris,  by 
laying  out  my  journeys  at  the  rate  of  travelling  in  England,  thirty 
miles  a-day ;  and  did  not  find  but  that  I  could  have  gone  in  a  third  of 
the  time !  I  shall  not  be  such  a  snail  the  next  time.  It  is  said  that,  at 
Lord  Tavistock's  return,  he  is  to  decide  whom  he  will  marry.  Is  it 
true  that  the  Choiseuls  totter,  and  that  the  Broglios  are  to  succeed ; 
or  is  there  a  Charles  Townshend  at  Versailles  ?  Adieu  I  my  dear 
lord. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Saturday  ni^ht,  ^ght  o'clock, 
April  21, 1764. 

I  WRITE  to  you  with  a  very  bad  headache ;  I  have  passed  a  nigbt, 
for  which  George  Grenville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  shall  pass 
many  an  uneasy  one !  Notwithstanding  I  heard  from  every  body  I 
met,  that  your  regiment,  as  well  as  bedchamber,  were  taken  away,  I 
would  not  believe  it,  till  last  night  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  told  me, 
that  the  night  before  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  said  to  her,  **  Are  not 
you  very  sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Conway  ?  He  has  lost  every  thing.** 
When  the  Witch  of  Endor  pities,  one  knows  she  has  raised  the  devil. 

I  am  come  hither  alone  to  put  my  thoughts  into  some  order,  and  to 
avoid  showing  the  first  sallies  of  my  resentment,  which  I  know  you 
would  disapprove;  nor  does  it  become  your  friend  to  rail.  My  anger 
shall  be  a  little  more  manly,  and  the  plan  of  my  revenge  a  little 
deeper  laid  than  in  peevish  bon-mots.  You  shall  judge  of  my  indig- 
nation by  its  duration. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  beg  you,  in  the  most  earnest  and  most 
sincere  of  all  professions,  to  suffer  me  to  make  your  loss  as  light  as 
it  is  in  my  power  to  make  it :  I  have  six  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds ;  accept  all,  or  what  part  you  want.  Do  not  imagine  I  will  be 
put  off  with  a  refusal.  The  retrenchment  of  my  expenses,  which  I 
shall  from  this  hour  commence,  will  convince  you  that  I  mean  to 
replace  your  fortune  as  far  as  I  can.  When  I  thought  you  did 
not  want  it,  I  had  made  another  disposition.  You  have  ever  been 
the  dearest  person  to  me  in  the  world.  You  have  shown  that  you 
deserve  to  be  so.     You  suffer  for  your  spotless  integrity.     Can  I 

*  Mr.  Hussey  was  an  Iriahman.    See  anti,  p.  251. — E. 

^  Margaret  Davis,  nster  and  heiress  of  Edward,  the  last  Visooont  MonntcaBhel  of  that 
ftmily,  and  widow  of  James  Earl  of  Barrymore.---C 
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hesitate  a  moment  to  show  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  who  knows 
how  to  value,  you  1  The  new  will,  which  I  am  going  to  make,  will 
be  a  testimonial  of  my  own  sense  of  virtue. 

One  circumstance  has  heightened  my  resentment.  If  it  was  not 
an  accident,  it  deserves  to  heighten  it.  The  very  day  on  which  your 
dismission  was  notified,  I  received  an  order  from  the  treasury  for  the 
payment  of  what  money  was  due  to  me  there.  Is  it  possible  that 
they  could  mean  to  make  any  distinction  between  us  ?  Have  I  sepa- 
rated myself  from  you  ?  Is  there  that  spot  on  earth  where  I  can  be 
suspected  of  having  paid  court  ?  Have  I  even  lefl  my  name  at  a 
minister's  door  since  you  took  your  part?  If  they  have  dared  to 
hint  this,  the  pen  that  is  now  writing  to  you  will  bitterly  undeceive 
them. 

I  am  impatient  to  see  the  letters  you  have  received,  and  the 
answers  you  have  sent.  Do  you  come  to  town  ?  If  you  do  not,  I 
will  come  to  you  to-morrow  se'nnight,  that  is,  the  20th.  I  give  no 
advice  on  any  thing,  because  you  are  cooler  than  I  am — not  so  cool, 
I  hope,  as  to  be  insensible  to  this  outrage,  this  villany,  this  injustice ! 
You  owe  it  to  your  country  to  labour  the  extermination  of  such 
ministers ! 

I  am  so  bad  a  hypocrite,  that  I  am  afraid  of  showing  how  deeply 
I  fee]  this.  Yet  last  night  I  received  the  account  from  the  Duchess 
of  Grafton  with  more  temper  than  you  believe  me  capable  of:  but 
the  agitation  of  the  night  disordered  me  so  much,  that  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  who  was  with  me  two  hours  this  morning,  does  not,  I 
believe,  take  me  for  a  hero.  As  there  are  some  who  I  know  would 
enjoy  my  mortification,  and  who  probably  designed  I  should  feel  my 
share  of  it,  I  wish  to  command  myself — but  Uiat  struggle  shall  be 
added  to  their  bill.  I  saw  nobody  else  before  I  came  away  but 
LeggCf  who  sent  for  me  and  wrote  the  enclosed  for  you.  He  would 
have  said  more  both  to  you  and  Lady  Ailesbury,  but  I  would  not  let 
him,  as  he  is  so  ill :  however,  he  thinks  himself  that  he  shall  live.  I 
hope  he  will  I  I  would  not  lose  a  shadow  that  can  haunt  these 
ministers. 

I  feel  for  Lady  Ailesbury,  because  I  know  she  feels  just  as  I  do — 
and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  I  will  say  no  more,  though  I  could 
write  volumes.   Adieu  !   Yours,  as  I  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be. 


THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY  TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD.* 

Park  Place,  April  23, 1764. 
Dear  Brother, 

You  will,  I  think,  be  much  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  news  I 
received  yesterday,  of  my  total  dismission  from  his  Majesty's  service, 

*  As  two  of  Mr.  Walpole'a  letters,  relative  to  General  Conway*8  dismissal,  are  wantingr, 
the  Editor  is  glad  to  be  able  to  supply  their  place  by  two  letters  on  the  subject  from  the 
General  himself;  and  as  hb  dismissal  was,  both  in  its  principle  and  consequences,  a  very 

27* 
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both  as  groom  of  the  bedchamber  and  colonel  of  a  regiment.  What 
makes  it  much  stronger  is,  that  I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  many 
officers  who  voted  with  me  on  the  same  questions  in  the  minority* 
are  turned  out.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive  it  should  be 
so,  and  yet,  so  I  suspect  it  is;  and  if  it  be,  it  seems  to  me  upon  the 
coolest  reflection  I  am  able  to  give  it,  the  harshest  and  most  unjust 
treatment  ever  offered  to  any  man  on  the  like  occasion.  I  never 
gave  a  single  vote*  against  the  ministry,  but  in  the  questions  on  the 
great  constitutional  point  of  the  warranU.  People  are  apt  to  dignify 
with  such  titles  any  question  that  serves  their  factious  purpose  to 
maintain  ;  but  what  prqved  this  to  be  really  so,  was  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  voted  as  I  did,  having  no  connexion  with  the  op- 
position, but  determined  friends  of  the  ministry  in  all  their  conduct, 
and  in  the  government's  service;  such  as  Lord  Howe  and  his  bi*other, 
and  several  more.  As  to  the  rest,  I  never  gave  another  vote  against 
the  ministry.  I  refused  being  of  the  opposition  club,  or  to  attend  any 
one  meeting  of  the  kind,  from  a  principle  of  not  entering  into  a 
scheme  of  opposition,  but  being  free  to  follow  my  own  sentiments 
upon  any  question  that  should  arise.  On  the  Cider-act  I  even  voted 
for  the  court,  in  the  only  vote  I  gave  on  that  subject ;  and  in  another 
case,  relative  to  the  supposed  assassination  of  Wilkes,  I  even  took  a 
part  warmly  in  preventing  that  silly  thing  from  being  an  object  of 
clam6ur.  So  that,  undoubtedly,  my  o^'ert  acts  have  bron  only  voting 
as  any  man  might  from  judgment,  only  in  a  very  extraordinary  and 
serious  question  of  privilege  and  personal  liberty ;  the  avowing  my 
friendship  and  obligation  to  some  few  now  in  opposition,  and  my 
neglecting  to  pay  court  to  those  in  the  administration ;  that  seemed 
to  me  both  an  honest  and  an  honourable  part  in  my  situation,  which 
was  something  delicQte.  My  poor  judgment,  at  least,  could  point  out 
no  better  for  me  to  take,  and  I  enter  into  so  much  detail  upon  this  old 
story,  that  you  may  not  think  I  have  done  any  thing  lightly  or  pas- 
sionately which  might  give  just  ground  for  this  extraordinary  usage; 
and  I  must  add  to  the  account,  that  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  House 
can  I,  I  think,  be  charged  with  a  single  act  or  expression  of  oflence 
to  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  This  was,  at  least,  a  moderate 
pari;  and  after  this,  what  the  ministry  should  find  in  their  judgment, 
their  justice,  or  their  prudence,  from  my  situation,  my  conduct,  or  my 

important  political  event,  as  well  as  a  principal  topic  in  Mr.  Walpole's  snoceedin^  letters, 
it  is  thougrht  that  General  Conway's  own  view  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

*  General  Conway  and  Mr.  Walpole  seem  to  have  taken  the  argoment  on  too  knr  a 
scale.  Their  anxiety  seems  to  have  been,  to  show  that  the  Grcneral  was  not  in  tUaded 
opposition ;  thereby  appearing  to  admit,  that  if  he  had  been  so,  the  diamissal  would  have 
been  justifiable.  It  is  however  clear  from  Mr.  Walpole's  own  acoeonta,  that  General 
Conway  was  considered  as  not  only  in  opposition,  but  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  party,  and  so  the  public  thought :  witness  the  following  extract  of  **  a  letter^ 
from  Albemarle-strect  to  the  Coeoa4ree,  published  about  this  period: — ** Amongst  the 
ibremost  stands  a  gallant  general,  pointed  out  for  supreme  command  by  the  unanirooas 
voice  of  his  gfrateful  country :  England  has  a  Conway,  the  powers  of  whose  eloquence, 
inspired  by  his  zeal  for  liberty,  animated  by  the  fire  of  true  genius,  and  furnished  with  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  at  once  entertain,  ravish,  convince,  conquer  ;- 
noble  examples  are  the  riches  of  the  present  age,  the  treasues  of  posterity.**— C 
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character,  to  single  me  out  and  stigmatize  me  as  the  proper  object  of 
disgrace,  or  how  the  merit  of  so  many  of  my  friends  ^vho  are  acting 
in  their  support,  and  whom  they  might  think  it  possible  would  feel 
hurt,  did  not,  in  their  prudential  light,  tend  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
their  aversion  towards  me,  does,  1  confess,  puzzle  me.  I  don't  exactly 
know  from  what  particular  quarter  the  blow  comes;,  but  I  must 
think  Lord  Bute  has,  at  least,  a  share  in  it,  as,  since  his  return,  the 
countenance  of  the  King,  who  used  to  speak  to  me  after  all  my  votesy 
is  visibly  altered,  and  of  late  he  has  not  spoke  to  me  at  all. 

So  much  for  my  political  history :  I  wish  it. was  as  easy  to  my  for- 
tune as  it  is  to  my  mind  in  most  other  respects ;  but  that,  too,  I  must 
make  as  easy  as  I  can:  it  comes  unluckily  at  the  end  of  two  German 
campaigns,  which  I  felt  the  expense  of  with  a  much  larger  income, 
and  have  not  yet  recovered;'  as,  far  from  bavins  a  reward,  it  was 
with  great  ditficulty  I  got  the  reimbursement  of  the  extraordinary 
money  my  last  command  through  Holland  cost  me,  though  the  States- 
General,  had,  by  a  public  act,  represented  my  conduct  so  advantage- 
ously to  our  court ;  so  that  on  the  whole  I  think  no  man  was  ever 
more  contemptuously  used,  who  was  not  a  wretch  lost  in  character 
and  reputation.  It  requires  all  the  philosophy  one  can  muster,  not  to 
show  the  strongest  resentment.  I  tnink  I  have  as  much  as  my  neigh- 
bours, and  I  shall  endeavour  to  use  it ;  yet  not  so  as  to  betray  quite 
an  unmanly  insensibility  to  such  extraordinary  provocation.  Horace 
Walpole  has,  on  this  occasion,  shown  that  warmth  of  friendship  that 
you  know  him  capable  of,  so  strongly  that  I  want  words  to  express 
my  sense  of  it.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  see  or  hear  from  any  of 
the  rest  of  my  friends  who  are  in  the  way  of  this  bustle;  many  of 
them  have,  I  believe,  taken  their  part,  for  different  reasons,  another 
way,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  say  a  word  to  make  them  abandon 
what  they  think  their  own  interest  for  my  petty  cause.  Nor  am  I 
anxious  enough  in  the  object  of  my  own  fortune  to  wish  for  their 
taking  any  step  that  may  endanger  theirs  in  any  degree.  With 
retrenchments  and  economy  I  may  be  able  to  go  on,  and  this  great 
political  wheel  that  is  always  in  motion,  may  one  day  or  other  turn 
me  up,  that  am  but  the  fly  upon  it.** 

I  shall  go  to  town  for  a  few  days  soon,  and  probably  to  court,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  frowned  upon,  for  I  am  not  treated  with  the  same  civility 
as  others  who  are  in  determined  opposition.  Give  my  best  love  and 
compliments  to  all  with  you,  and  believe  me,  dear  brother,  ever  most 
affectionately  yours,  H.  S.  C. 

*  On  this  occasion.  Lord  Hertford,  the  Duke  of  Deyonahire,  and  Mr.  Horace  Walpole 
(each  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others)  pressed  General  Conway  to  accept  from  them 
an  income  equivalent  to  what  he  had  lost— C. 

^  Within  UtUe  more  than  a  year  Mr.  Conway  was  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons. — E. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  April  24, 1764. 

I  REJOICE  that  you  feel  your  loss  so  little.  That  you  act  with 
dignity  and  propriety  does  not  surprise  me.  To  have  you  behave  in 
character,  and  with  character,  is  my  first  of  all  wishes ;  for  then  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  you  unhappy.  Ask  your- 
self— is  there  a  man  in  England  with  whom  you  would  change  charac- 
ter? Is  there  a  man  in  England  who  would  not  change  with  you? 
Then  think  how  little  they  have  taken  away! 

For  me,  I  shall  certainly  conduct  myself  as  you  prescribe.  Your 
friend  shall  say  and  do  nothing  unworthy  of  your  friend.  You  govern 
me  in  every  thing  but  one :  I  mean,  the  disposition  I  have  told  you  I 
shall  make.  Nothing  can  alter  that  but  a  great  change  in  your 
fortune.  In  another  point,  you  partly  misunderstood  me.  That  I 
shall  explain  hereafter. 

I  shall  certainly  meet  you  here  on  Sunday,  and  very  cheerfully. 
We  may  laugh  at  a  world  in  which  nothing  of  us  will  remain  long 
but  our  characters.  Yours  eternally. 


THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY  TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

London,  Maj  1, 1764. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  WROTE  a  letter  some  days  ago  from  the  country,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  find,  does  not  set  out  till  to-day,  having  been  given  to  M.  des 
Ardrets  by  Horace  Walpole,  as  it  was  one  I  did  not  choose  to  send 
by  the  post  just  at  this  time,  though  God  knows  there  was  less  in  it, 
I  think,  than  almost  any  but  myself  would  have  said  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. I  am  sorry  it  did  not  go,  as  it  must  seem  very  strange  to  you 
to  hear  on  that  subject  from  any  body  before  me :  had  it  been  pos- 
sible, at  the  same  time,  I  should  have  wished  not  to  write  to  you  upon 
it  at  all.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  in  most  situations,  certainly,  to  commu- 
nicate even  one's  griefs  to  those  friends  to  whom  one  can  do  it  in  con- 
fidence, but  it  is  a  pain  where  one  thinks  it  must  give  them  any ;  and 
I  assure  you,  I  feel  this  sincerely  from  the  share  I  know  your  goodness 
will  take  in  this,  upon  my  account,  as  well  as  that  which,  in  some 
respects,  it  may  give  you  on  your  own :  as  the  particular  distinction 
with  which  I  am  honoured  beyond  so  many  of  my  brother  oflScers 
who  have  so  much  more  directly,  declaredly,  and  longer  been  in  real 
opposition  to  the  ministry,  has  great  unkindness  in  it  to  all  those 
friends  of  mine  who  have  been  acting  in  iheir  support.  However,  I 
would  not,  on  any  account,  that  you  or  any  of  them  should,  for  my 
sake,  be  drove  a  single  step  beyond  what  is  for  their  actual  interest 
and  inclination.  Nay,  I  would  not  have  the  latter  operate  by  itself, 
as  I  know,  from  their  goodness,  how  bad  a  guide  that  might  be.     I 
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do  not  exactly  know  the  grounds  upon  which  the  ministry  made  choice 
of  me  as  the  object  of  their  vengeance,  for  a  crime  so  general.  The 
only  one  I  have  heard,  has  certainly  no  weight;  it  was,  that  if  I  was 
turned  oui  of  the  bedchamber,  and  not  my  regiment,  it  would  be  a 
sanction  given  for  military  men  to  oppose :  that  distinction  had  before 
been  destroyed  by  the  dismission  of  three  military  men;  nor  did  my 
remaining  in  the  army  afterwards  any  more  establish  it,  than  any 
other  man's;  it  was  a  paltry  excuse  for  a  thing  they  had  a  mind  to 
do :  the  real  motives  or  authors  I  cannot  yet  quite  ascertain.  I  hope, 
though  they  turned  me  out,  they  cannot  disgrace  me,  as  1  presume 
they  wish ;  at  least,  so  (my  friends  flatter  me)  the  language  of  the 
world  goes,  and  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  being  really  ignorant 
myself,  by  what  part  of  the  civil  or  military  behaviour  I  could  deserve 
so  very  unkind  a  treatment.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  for  want  of  any 
respect,  duty,  or  attachment  to  his  Majesty.  I  shall  at  present  say  no 
more  on  the  subject. 

I  have  heard  from  two  or  three  different  quarters,  of  a  disagree- 
able accident  you  have  had  in  your  chaise,  and  calling  by  chance  at 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  this  morning,  he  read  me  a  postscript  in  a 
letter  of  yours,  wherein  you  describe  it  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  should  have  been  obliged  for  a  line 
from  any  of  your  family  to  tell  me  so ;  for  one  often  hears  those 
things  so  disagreeably  represented,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  know  the 
truth. 

You  are  delightful  in  writing  me  a  long  letter  the  other  day,  and 
never  mentioning  M.  de  Pompadour's  death ;  so  that  I  flatly  contra- 
dicted it  at  first,  to  those  that  told  me  of  it  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  intention  of  showing  civility  to  my  friend  Colonel  Keith ;  I 
think  you  will  like  him. 

I  hear  in  town,  that  we  have  some  little  disputes  stirring  up  with 
our  new  friends  on  your  side  the  water,  about  the  limits  ot  their 
fishery  on  Newfoundland,  and  a  fort  building  on  St.  Pierre :  but  I 
speak  from  no  authority. 

We  are  all  sorry  here  at  a  surmise,  that  M.  de  Guerchy  does  not 
intend  to  return  among  us,  being  too  much  hurt  at  the  behaviour  of 
his  friends  of  the  ministry  in  those  letters  so  infamously  published  by 
D'Eon.  I  hope  it  is  only  report  Adieu!  dear  brother:  give  my 
love  and  compliments  to  all  your  family,  as  also  Lady  Aylesbury's; 
and  believe  me  ever  sincerely  and  afiectionately  yours, 

H.  o.  C. 

I  am  here  only  for  ar  few  days,  having,  as  you  will  imagine,  not 
many  temptations  to  keep  me  from  the  country  at  this  time. 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  your  pheasants,  &c.,  are  safe  at  the  end  of 
their  journey. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Ariin^rton  Street,  May  10, 1764. 

I  HOPE  I  have  done  well  for  you,  and  that  you  will  be  content  with 
the  execution  of  your  commission.  I  have  bought  you  two  pictures. 
No.  14,  which  is  by  no  means  a  good  picture,  but  it  went  so  cheap 
and  looked  so  old-fashionably,  that  I  ventured  to  give  eighteen  shil- 
lings for  it.  The  other  is  very  pretty,  No.  17;  two  sweet  children, 
undoubtedly  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy.  This  costs  you  four  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings; what  shall  I  do  with  them — how  convey  them  to  you?  The 
picture  of  Lord  Romney,  which  you  are  so  fond  of,  was  not  in  this 
sale,  but  I  suppose  remains  with  Lady  Sidney.  I  bought  for  myself 
much  the  best  picture  in  the  auction,  a  fine  Vandyke  of  the  famous 
Lady  Carlisle  and  her  sister  Leicester  in  one  piece:  it  cost  me  nine- 
and-twenty  guineas. 

In  general  the  pictures  did  not  go  high,  which  I  was  glad  of;  that 
the  vulture,  who  sells  them,  may  not  be  more  enriched  than  could  be 
helped.  There  was  a  whole-length  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  which  I 
should  have  liked,  but  it  went  for  fifteen  guineas.  Thus  ends  half 
the  glory  of  Penshurst  I    Not  one  of  the  miniatures  was  sold. 

I  go  to  Strawberry  to-morrow  for  a  week.  When  do  you  come 
to  Frogmore?  I  wish  to  know,  because  I  shall  go  soon  to  Park-place, 
and  would  not  miss  the  visit  you  have  promised  me. .  Adieu ! 

Yours  ever, 

H.W. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  May  27, 1764.    Verj  late. 
My  dear  Lord, 

I  AM  just  come  home,  and  find  a  letter  from  you,  which  gives  me 
too  much  pain*  to  let  me  resist  answering  it  directly  (though  past  one 
in  the  morning),  as  I  go  out  of  town  early  to-morrow. 

I  must  begin  with  telling  you,  let  me  feel  what  I  will  from  it,  how 
much  I  admire  it.  It  is  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  your  situation,  and 
expressed  with  all  the  feeling  which  must  possess  you.  I  will  show 
it  your  brother,  as  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  and  will  not  do  to 
preserve  the  harmony  and  friendship  which  has  so  much  distinguished 
your  whole  lives. 

You  have  guessed,  give  me  leave  to  say,  at  my  wishes,  rather  than 
answered  to  any  thing  I  have  really  expressed.     The  truth  was,  I 

*■  It  Beems  that  Mr.  Walpole,  in  one  of  the  letters  not  found,  had  ezpresaed  a  dean 
that  Lord  Hertford  should  resent,  in  some  decided  manner,  the  dismissal  of  his  brother; 
but  he,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  recollects  that  as  the  younffer  brother  had  acted  not 
anl^  wiUiout  concert  with  Lord  Hertford,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  his  opinion  and 
advice,  there  was  no  kind  of  reason  why  his  lordship  should  take  any  extreme  stepsL — C 
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had  no  right  to  deliver  any  opinion  on  so  important  a  step  as  you 
have  taken,  without  being  asked.  Had  you  consulted  me,  which 
certainly  was  not  proper  for  you  to  do,  it  would  have  been  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  I  should  have  brought  myself  to  utter  my  sen- 
timents, and  only  then,  if  I  had  been  persuaded  that  friendship  exacted 
it  from  me ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  for  me  to  have  taken 
upon  myself:  it  wouki  have  been  a  step,  either  way,  liable  to  subject 
roe  to  reproach  from  you  in  your  own  mind,  though  you  would  have 
been  too  generous  to  have  blamed  me  in  any  other  way.  Now,  my 
dear  lord,  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  part  I  have  acted  was 
the  most  proper  and  most  honourable  one  I  could  take.  Did  I,  have 
I  dropped  a  syllable,  endeavouring  to  bias  your  judgment  one  way 
or  the  other  "t  My  constant  language  has  been,  that  I  could  not  think, 
when  a  younger  brother  had  taken  a  part  disagreeable  to  his  elder, 
and  totally  opposite^  even  without  consulting  him,  that  the  elder,  was 
under  any  obligation  to  relinquish  his  own  opinion,  and  adopt  the 
younger's.  In  my  heart  I  undoubtedly  wished,  that  even  in  party 
your  union  should  not  be  dissolved;  for  that  union  would  be  the 
strength  of  both. 

This  is  the  summary  of  a  text  on  which  I  have  infinitely  more  to 
say ;  but  the  post  is  so  far  from  being  a  proper  conveyance,  that  I 
think  the  most  private  letter  transmitted  in  the  most  secure  manner 
is  scarcely  to  be  trusted.  Should  I  resolve,  if  you  require  it,  to  be 
more  explicit,  (and  I  certainly  shall  not  think  of  saying  a  word  more, 
unless  I  know  that  it  is  strongly  your  desire  I  should,)  it  must  only 
be  upon  the  most  positive  assurance  on  your  honour  (and  on  their 
honour  as  strictly  given  too)  that  not  a  syllable  of  what  I  shall  say 
shall  be  communicated  to  any  person  living.  I  except  nobody,  except 
my  Lady  and  Lord  Beauchamp.  What  I  should  say  now  is  now  of 
no  consequence,  but  for  your  information.  It  can  tend  .to  nothing 
else.  It  therefore  does  not  signify,  whether  said  now,  or  at  any  dis- 
tant time  hereafter,  or  when  we  meet.  If,  as  perhaps  you  may  at 
first  suppose,  it  had  the  least  view  towards  making  you  quit  your 
embassy,  you  should  not  know  it  at  all ;  for  I  think  that  would  be 
the  idlest  and  most  unwise  step  you  could  take ;  and  believe  me,  my 
afiection  for  your  brother  will  never  make  me  sacrifice  your  honour 
to  his  interest.  I  have  loved  you  both  unalterably,  and  without  the 
smallest  cloud  between  us,  from  children.  It  is  true,  as  you  observe, 
that  party,  with  many  other  mischiefs,  produces  dissensions  in  fami- 
lies. I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  you,  that  all  party  is  founded  in 
interest — surely,  you  cannot  think  that  your  brother's  conduct  was 
not  the  result  of  the  most  unshaken  honour  and  conscience,  and  as 
surely  the  result  of  no  interested  motive?  You  are  not  less  mistaken, 
if  you  believe  that  the  present  slate  of  party  in  this  country  is  not 
of  a  most  serious  nature,  and  not  a  mere  contention  for  power  and 
employments,'    That  topic,  however,  I  shall  pass  over ;  the  discus- 

*  Yet,  in  freqaent  preceding  passasfes,  Mr.  Walpole  represents  the  conflicts  of  parties 
as  only  a  contention  for  power  and  place*— O. 
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sion,  perhaps,  would  end  where  it  began.  As  you  know  I  never  tried 
to  bring  you  to  my  opinion  before,  1  am  very  unlikely  to  aim  at  it 
now.  Let  this  and  the  rest  of  this  subject  sleep  for  the  present.  I 
trust  I  have  convinced  you  that  my  behaviour  has  been  both  honour- 
able and  respectful  towards  you ;  and  that,  though  I  think  with  your 
brother  and  am  naturally  very  warm,  I  have  acted  in  the  most  dis- 
passionate manner,  and  had  recourse  to  nothing  but  silence,  when  I 
was  not  so  happy  as  to  meet  you  in  opinion. 

This  subject  has  kept  me  so  long,  and  it  is  so  very  late,  that  you 
will  forgive  me  if  I  only  skim  over  the  gazette  part  of  my  letter — my 
next  shall  be  more  in  my  old  gossiping  style. 

Dr.  Terrick  and  Dr.  Lambe  are  made  Bishops  of  London  and 
Peterborough,  without  the  nomination  or  approbation  of  the  ministers. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  declared  this  warmly,  for  you  know  his  own 
administration'  always  allow  him  to  declare  his  genuine  opinion,  that 
they  may  have  the  credit  of  making  him  alter  it  He  was  still  more 
surprised  at  the  Chancellor's  being  made  an  ear^  without  his  know- 
ledge, after  he  had  gone  out  of  town,  blaming  the  Chancellor's  cold- 
ness on  D'Eon*s  affair,  which  is  now  dropped.  Three  marquisates 
going  to  be  given  to  Lords  Cardigan,  Nonhumberland,  and  Towns- 
bend,  may  not  please  his  grace  more,  though  they  may  his  minister,^ 
who  may  be  glad  his  master  is  angry,  as  it  may  produce  a  good 
quieting  draught  for  himself. 

The  Northumberlands  are  returned ;  Hamilton  is  dismissed,^  and 
the  Earl  of  Drogheda^  made  secretary  in  his  room. 

MichelK  is  recalled  by  desire  of  this  court,  who  requested  to  have 
it  done  without  giving  their  reasons,  as  Sir  Charles  Williams^  had 
been  sent  from  Berlin  in  the  same  manner. 

Colonel  Johnson  is  also  recalled  from  Minorca.  He  had  been  very 
wroneheaded  with  his  governor.  Sir  Richard  ^  that  wound  was  scarce 
closed,  when  the  judicious  deputy  chose  to  turn  out  a  brother-in-law 
of  Lord  Bute.  Lady  Falkener's  daughter  is  to  be  married  to  a  young 
rich  Mr.  Crewe,*  a  maccarone,  and  of  our  loo.  Mr.  Skreene  has 
married  Miss  Sumner,  and  her  brother  gives  her  10,000iL  Good 
night  I    The  watchman  cries  three  I 

'  He  means  the  Duke*8  political  friends,  Mr.  Rigbj,  &c.— €. 

«»  The  Earl  of  Northington,  c  Mr.  Rigby.  ^  See  anU,  p.  25$. 

*  Charles,  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  who  married  Lord  Hertford's  sister ;  be 
died  in  1823,  at  a  great  age< — E. 

^  Minister  from  the  court  of  Prussia  to  London^ — E. 

s  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  had  been  minister,  both  at  Berlin  and  St  Petersburgh.— -EL 

^  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton.— E. 

'  John  Crewe,  Esq.  married,  17th  May,  1764,  to  Miss  Fawkener,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Eferard  Fawkener,  who  died  in  1758,  one  of  the  postmastera-generaL^E. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Arlington  Street,  June  5, 1764. 

You  will  wonder  that  I  have  been  so  long  without  giving  you  any 
signs  of  life ;  yet,  though  not  writing  to  you,  I  have  been  employed 
cAaut  you,  as  I  have  ever  since  the  21st  of  April ;  a  day  your  enemies 
shall  have  some  cause  to  remember.  I  had  writ  nine  or  ten  sheets  of 
an  answer  to  the  "  Address  to  the  Public,"  when  I  received  the  en- 
closed mandate.'  You  will  see  my  masters  order  me,  as  a  subaltern 
of  the  exchequer,  to  drop  you  and  defend  them— but  you  will  see  too, 
that,  instead  of  obeying,  /  have  given  warning.  I  would  not  com- 
municate any  part  of  this  transaction  to  you,  till  it  was  out  of  my 
hands,  because  I  knew  your  affection  for  me  would  not  approve  of 
my  going  so  far — but  it  was  necessary.  My  honour  required  that  I 
should  declare  my  adherence  to  you  in  the  most  authentic  manner. 
I  found  that  some  persons  had  dared  to  doubt  whether  I  would  risk 
every  thing  for  you.  You  see  by  these  letters  that  Mr.  Grenville  him- 
self had  presumed  so.  Even  a  change  in  the  administration,  however 
unlikely,  might  happen  before  I  had  any  opportunity  of  declaring  my- 
self; and  then  those  who  should  choose  to  put  the  worst  construction, 
either  on  my  actions  or  my  silence,  might  say  what  they  pleased.  I 
was  waiting  for  some  opportunity:  they  have  put  it  into  my  hands, 
and  I  took  care  not  to  let  it  slip.  Indeed  they  have  put  more  into  my 
hands,  which  I  have  not  let  slip  neither.  Could  I  expect  they  would 
give  me  so  absurd  an  account  of  Mr.  Grenville's  conduct,  and  give  it 
to  me  in  writing  ?  They  can  only  add  to  this  obligation  that  of  pro- 
vocation to  print  my  letter,  which,  however  strong  in  facts,  I  have 
taken  care  to  make  very  decent  in  terms,  because  it  imports  us  to 
have  the  candid  (that  is,  I  fear,  the  mercenary)  on  our  side; — no,  that 
we  m  ust  not  expect,  but  at  least  disarmed. 

Lord  Tavistock  has  flung  his  handkerchief  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Kep- 

1.  They  all  go  to  Woburn  on  Thursday,  and  the  ceremony  is  to 
per&rmed  as  soon  as  her  brother,  the  bishop,  can  arrive  from 
Exeter.  I  am  heartily  glad  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  does  not  set  her 
heart  on  marrying  me  to  any  body ;  I  am  sure  she  would  bring  it 
about.  She  has  some  small  intention  of  coupling  my  niece  and  Dick 
Vernon,  but  I  have  forbidden  the  banns. 

The  birthday,  I  hear,  was  lamentably  empty.  We  had  a  funereal 
loo  last  night  in  the  great  chamber  at  Lady  Bel  Finch's :  the  Duke, 
Princess  Emily,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  were  there.  The  Prin- 
cess  entertained  her  grace  with  the  joy  the  Duke  of  Bedford  will  have 
in  being  a  grandfather;  in  which  reflection,  I  believe,  the  grand- 
motherhood  was  not  forgotten.     Adieu ! 

*  The  paper  here  alluded  to  does  not  appear. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  HiD,  June  8,  1764. 

To  be  sure,  you  have  heard  the  event  of  this  last  week  1  Lord 
Tavistock  has  flung  his  handkerchief,  and  except  a  few  jealous  std- 
tanasy  and  some  sultanas  valiies  who  had  marketable  dauehters,  every 
body  is  pleased  that  the  lot  is  fallen  on  Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel.* 

The  house  of  Bedford  came  to  town  last  Friday.  I  supped  with 
them  that  night  at  the  Spanish  Ambassador's,  ^ho  has  made  Powis- 
house  magnificent.  Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  there  nor  mentioned. 
On  the  contrary,  by  the  Duchess's  conversation,  which  turned  on 
Lady  Betty  Montagu,*  there  were  suspicions  in  her  favour.  The 
next  morning  Lady  Elizabeth  received  a  note  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,*^  insisting  on  seeing  her  that  evening.  When  she 
'  arrived  at  Marlborough-house,  she  found  nobody  but  the  Duchess 
and  Lord  Tavistock.  The  Duchess  cried,  "  Lord !  they  have  left  the 
window  open  in  the  next  room  !" — went  to  shut  it,  and  shut  the  lovers 
in  too,  where  they  remained  for  three  hours.  The  same  night  ail  the 
town  was  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's.  Lady  Albemarle**  was  at 
tredille ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came  up  to  the  table,  and  told  her  he 
must  speak  to  her  as  soon  as  the  pool  was  over.  You  may  guess 
-whether  she  knew  a  card  more  that  she  played.  When  she  had 
finished,  the  Duke  told  her  he  should  wait  on  her  the  next  morning, 
to  make  the  demand  in  form.  She  told  it  directly  to  me  and  my 
niece  Waldegrave,  who  was  in  such  transport  for  her  friend,  that  she 
promised  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  kiss  him,  and  hurried  home  directly 
to  write  to  her  sisters.*  The  Duke  asked  no  questions  about  fortune, 
but  has  since  slipped  a  bit  of  paper  into  Lady  Elizabeth's  hand,  telling 
her,  he  hoped  his  son  would  live,  but  if  he  did  not,  there  was  some- 
thing for  her ;  it  was  a  jointure  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year^  and 
six  hundred  pounds  pin-money.  I  dined  with  her  the  next  day  at 
Monsieur  de  Guerchy's,  and  as  I  hindered  the  company  from  wishing 
her  joy,  and  yet  joked  with  her  myself,  Madame  de  Guerchy  said, 
she  perceived  I  would  let  nobody  else  tease  her,  that  I  might  have  all 
the  teasing  to  myself.  She  has  behaved  in  the  prettiest  manner  in 
the  world,  and  would  not  appear  at  a  vast  assembly  at  Northumber- 
land-house on  Tuesday,  nor  at  a  great  haymaking  at  Mrs.  Pitt's  on 
Wednesday.  Yesterday  they  all  went  to  Woburn,  and  to-morrow 
the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed ;  for  the  Duke  has  not  a  moment's 
patience  till  she  is  breeding. 

You  would  have  been  diverted  at  Northumberland-house;  besides 
the  sumptuous  liveries,  the  illuminations  in  the  garden,  the  pages,  the 

■  Daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  she  was  bom  in  1739.-^E. 

i»  See  anta,  p.  304. 

«  Caroline  Russel,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. — £. 

^  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles,  first  Duke  of  Richmond. — ^E. 


ther* 


*  Ladv  Dysart  and  Mrs.  Keppel ;  the  latter  was  married  to  Lady  Elizabeth*8  bro- 
or.— E!. 
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two  chaplains  in  wailing  in  their  gowns  and  scarves,  a  flrlandaise,^ 
and  Dr.  Hill  and  his  wife,  there  was  a  most  delightful  Countess,  who 
has  just  imported  herself  from  Mecklenburgh.  She  is  an  absolute 
PrinciBSS  of  Monomotapa;  but  I  fancy  you  have  seen  her,  for  her 
hideousiiess  and  frantic  accoutrements  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they 
tell  us  she  was  hissed  in  the  Tuileries.  She  crossed  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  birthday  to  speak  to  the  Queen  en  amie,  after  standing 
with  her  back  to  Princess  An>elia.  The  Queen  was  so  ashamed  of 
her,  that  she  said  cleverly,  "  This  is  not  the  dress  at  Strelitz ;  but  this 
woman  always  dressed  herself  as  capriciously  there,  as  your  Duchess 
of  Queensberry  does  here." 

The  haymaking  at  Wandsworth-hill*'  did  not  succeed  from  the 
excessive  cold  of  the  night;  I  proposed  to  bring  one  of  the  cocks  into 
the  great  room,  and  make  a  bonfire.  All  the  beauties  were  disap- 
pointed, and  all  the  macaronies  afraid  of  getting  the  toothache. 

The  Guerchys  are  gone  to  Goodwood,  and  were  to  have  been 
carried  to  Portsmouth,  but  Lord  Egmont*  refused  to  let  the  ambas- 
sador see  the  place.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  in  a  rage,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  it  has  ended,  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  defends  the 
refusal,  and  says,  they  certainly  would  not  let  you  see  Brest.  The 
Comte  d'Ayen  is  going  a  longer  tour.  He  is  liked  here.  The  three 
great  ambassadors  danced  at  court — the  Prince  of  Masserano  ihey 
say  well ;  he  is  extremely  in  fashion,  and  is  a  sensible  very  good- 
humoured  man,  though  bis  appearance  is  so  deceitful.  They  have 
given  me  the  honour  of  a  bon-mot,  which,  I  assure  you,  does  not 
belong  to  me,  that  I  never  saw  a  man  so  full  of  orders  and  disorders. 
He  and  his  suite,  and  the  Guerchys  and  theirs,  are  to  dine  here  next 
weeL  Poor  little  Strawberry  never  thought  of  such  fetes.  I  did 
invite  them  to  breakfast,  but  they  confounded  it,  and  understood  that 
they  were  asked  to  dinner,  so  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can.  Both  the 
ambassadors  are  in  love  with  my  niece  ;•*  therefore,  I  trust  thay  will 
not  have  unsentimental  stomachs. 

Shall  I  trouble  you  with  a  little  commission  ?  It  is  to  send  me  a 
book  that  I  cannot  get  here,  nor  am  I  quite  sure  of  the  exact  title,  but 
it  is  called  "  Origine  des  Mceurs,"'  or  something  to  that  import.  It 
is  in  three  volumes,  and  has  not  been  written  above  two  or  three 
years.     Adieu,  my  dear  lord,  from  my  fireside. 

P.  S.  Do  you  know  Ihat  Madame  de  Yertzin,  the  Mecklenburgh 
Countess,  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  the  King  of  Prussia  a  box  of 
the  ear? — I  am  sure  he  deserved  it,  if  he  could  take  liberties  with 
such  a  chimpanzee.    Colonel  Elliot  died  on  Thursday. 

*  Lord  Northumberland  was  still  lord.lieutenant  of  Ireland. — E. 

*  Mrs.  Pitt's  villa.  c  Fiygt  lord  of  the  admiralty.  <»  Lady  Waldejrrave. 

*  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  caUs  this  work  **  Elssais  les  Moeurs."  I  find  a  work  of  the 
latter  title  published  in  1756  anonymously,  and  under  the  date  of  Bruzelles.  It  was 
written  by  a  M.  Soret,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  only  one  volume.  Can  Mr.  Walpole 
have  meant  Duclos's  celebrated  ^*  Considerations  sur  les  Moeurs,**  published  anonymously 
in  1750,  but  subsequently  under  his  name  ? — C. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU.  ESa 

• 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  18, 1764. 

I  TausT  that  you  have  thought  I  was  dead,  it  is  so  long  since  you 
heard  of  me.  In  truth  I  had  nothing  to  talk  of  but  cold  and  hot 
weather,  of  rain  and  want  of  rain,  subjects  that  have  been  our  sunnmer 
conversation  for  these  twenty  years.  I  am  pleased  that  you  was 
content  with  your  pictures,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  begotten 
ancestors  out  of  them.  You  may  tell  your  uncle  Algernon  that  I  go 
to-morrow,  where  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  see  me;  as  there 
are  not  many  such  spots  at  present,  you  and  he  will  guess  it  is  to 
Park-place. 

Strawberry,  whose  glories  perhaps  verge  towards  their  setting,  has 
been  more  sumptuous  to-day  than  ordinary,  and  banquetted  their 
representative  majesties  of  France  and  Spain.  I  had  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Guerchy,  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  their  daughter,  two 
other  French  gentlemen,  the  Prince  of  Masserano,  his  brother  and 
secretary.  Lord  March,  George  Selwyn,  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt,  and  my  niece 
Waldegrave.  The  refectory  never  was  so  crowded ;  nor  have  any 
foreigners  been  here  before  that  comprehended  Strawberry.  Indeed, 
every  thing  succeeded  to  a  hair.  A  violent  shower  in  the  morning 
laid  the  dust,  brightened  the  green,  refreshed  the  roses,  pinks,  orange- 
flowers,  and  the  blossoms  with  which  the  acacias  are  covered.  A 
rich  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  gave  a  dignity  of  colouring  to  the 
heavens ;  and  the  sun  appeared  enough  to  illuminate  the  landscape, 
without  basking  himself  over  it  at  his  length.  During  dinner  there 
were  French  horns  and  clarionets  in  the  cloister,  and  after  coffee  I 
treated  them  with  an  English,  and  to  them  a  very  new  collation,  a 
syllabub  milked  under  the  cows  that  were  brought  to  the  brow  of  the 
terrace.  Thence  they  went  to  the  printing-house,  and  saw  a  new 
fashionable  French  song  printed.  They  drank  tea  in  the  gallery,  and 
at  eight  went  away  to  Vauxhall. 

They  really  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  place  and  the  day ;  but 
I  must  tell  you,  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  will  feel  it,  for  without  mag- 
nificence, all  was  handsomely  done.  I  must  keep  maigre ;  at  least 
till  the  interdict  is  taken  oft  from  my  convent.  I  have  kings  and 
queens,  I  hear,  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  this  is  no  royal  foundation. 
Adieu ;  your  poor  beadsman. 

The  Abbot  of  Strawberrf. 

P.  S.  Mr.  T*»*'s  servile  poem  is  rewarded  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  a  year  in  the  post-office. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Slrawbeny  Hill,  July  1 6, 1764. 

Mr-  Chute  says  you  are  peremptory  that  you  will  not  cast  a  look 
southwards.  Do  you  know  that  in  that  case  you  will  not  set  eyes  on 
me  the  Lord  knows  when?  My  mind  is  pretty  much  fixed  on  going 
to  Paris  the  beginning  of  September,  I  think  I  shall  go,  if  it  is  only 
to  scold  my  Lord  and  Lady  Hertford  for  sending  me  their  cousins, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Berwick,  who  say  they  are  come  to  see  their 
relations.  By  their  appearance,  you  would  imagine  they  were  come 
to  beg  money  of  their  family.  He  has  just  the  sort  of  capacity  which 
you  would  expect  in  a  Stuart  engrafted  on  a  Spaniard.  He  asked 
roe  which  way  he  was  to  come  to  Twickenham  ?  I  told  him  through 
Kensington,  to  which  I  supposed  his  geography  might  reach.  He 
replied,  "  Oh !  du  cot^  de  la  men"  She,  who  is  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  is  a  decent  kind  of  a  body :  but  they  talk  wicked  French.  I 
gave  them  a  dinner  here  t'other  day,  with  the  Marquis  of  Jamaica, 
their  only  child,  and  a  fat  tutor,  and  the  few  Fitzroys  I  could  amass 
at  this  season.  They  were  very  civil,  and  seemed  much  pleased. 
To-day  they  are  gone  to  Blenheim  by  invitation.  I  want  to  send  you 
something  from  the  Strawberry  press ;  tell  me  how  I  shall  convey  it*; 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  most  curious  book  that  ever  set  its  foot  into 
the  world.  I  expect  to  hear  you  scream  hither :  if  you  don't  I  shall 
be  disappointed,  for  I  have  kept  it  as  a  most  profound  secret  from 
you,  till  I  was  ready  to  surprise  you  with  it:  I  knew  your  impatience, 
and  would  not  let  you  have  it  piecemeal.  It  is  the  Life  of  the  great 
philosopher.  Lord  Herbert,  written  by  himself."  Now  are  you  disap- 
pointed? Well,  read  it — not  the  first  forty  pages,  of  which  you  will 
be  sick — I  will  not  anticipate  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  history.  I 
found  it  a  year  ago  at  Lady  Hertford's,  to  whom  Lady  Powis  had 
lent  it  I  took  it  up,  and  soon  threw  it  ^own  again,  as  the  dullest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  She  persuaded  me  to  take  it  home.  My  Lady 
WaUegrave  was  here  in  all  her  grief;  Gray  and  I  read  it  to  amuse 
her.  We  could  not  get  on  for  laughing  and  screaming.  I  begged  to 
have  it  to  print :  Lord  Powis,  sensible  of  the  extravagance,  refused — 
I  iDsisted-r-he  persisted.  I  told  my  Lady  Hertford,  it  was  no  matter, 
I  would  print  it,  I  was  determined.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  flattering 
dedication  to  Lord  Powis,  which  I  knew  he  would  swallow :  he  did, 
and  gave  up  his  ancestor.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  I  was  resolved 
the  world  should  not  think  I  admired  it  seriously,  though  there  are 
really  fine  passages  in  it,  and  good  sense  too :  I  drew  up  an  equivocal 
preface,  in  whicn  you  will  discover  my  opinion,  and  sent  it  with  the 
dedication.     The  Earl  gulped  down  the  one  under  the  palliative  of 

^  Printed  in  quarto,  This  was  the  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  piece  of  autohiog^- 
phy.  It  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1807,  with  a  prefktory  notice,  understood  to  be 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  a  third  edition,  which  also  contained  his  letters  written  during 
his  residence  at  the  French  court,  was  published  in  l826.-^£. 
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the  other,  and  here  you  will  have  all.  Pray  take  notice  of  the  pedi- 
gree, of  which  I  am  exceedingly  proud ;  observe  how  I  have  clearly 
arranged  so  involved  a  descent :  one  may  boast  at  one's  heraldry.  I 
shall  send  you  too  Lady  Temple's  poems^*  Pray  keep  both  under 
lock  and  key,  for  there  are  but  two  hundred  copies  of  Lord  Herbert, 
and  but  one  hundred  of  the  poems  suffered  to  be  printed. 

I  am  almost  crying  to  find  the  glorious  morsel  of  summer,  that  we 
have  had,  turned  into  just  such  a  watery  season  as  the  last.  Even 
my  excess  of  verdure,  which  used  to  comfort  me  for  every  thing,  does 
not  satisfy  me  now,  as  I  live  entirely  alone.  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
my  large  neighbourhood,  who  do  not  furnibh  me  two  or  three  rational 
beings  at  most,  and  the  best  of  them  have  no  vivacity.  London, 
whither  I  go  at  least  once  a  fortnight  for  a  night,  is  a  perfect  desert. 
As  the  court  is  gone  into  a  convent  at  Richmond,  the  town  is  more 
abandoned  than  ever.  I  cannot,  as  you  do,  bring  myself  to  be  con- 
tent without  variety,  without  events;  my  mind  is  always  wanting 
new  food ;  summer  does  not  suit  me;  but  I  will  grow  old  some  time 
or  other.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  16, 1764. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  must  think  me  a  brute  to  have  been  so  long  without  taking 
any  notice  of  your  obliging  offer  of  coming  hither.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  not  been  at  all  settled  here  for  three  days  together:  nay,  nor  do 
I  know  when  I  shall  be.  I  go  to-morrow  into  Sussex ;  in  August  into 
Yorkshire,  and  in  September  into  France.  If,  in  any'interval  of  these 
jaunts,  I  can  be  sure  of  remaining  here  a  week,  which  I  literally  have 
not  been  this  whole  summer,  I  will  certainly  let  you  know,  and  will 
claim  your  promise. 

Another  reason  for  my  writing  now,  is,  I  want  to  know  how  I  aiay 
send  you  Lord  Herbert's  Life,  which  I  have  just  printed.  Did  I 
remenrber  the  favour  you  did  me  of  asking  for  my  own  print  ?  if  I  did 
not,  it  shall  accompany  this  book. 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  ZOUCH. 

Arlington  Street,  July  91, 1764. 
Sir, 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  severe  attendance  whieh  we  have  had 
for  this  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will,  I  trust,  have 
excused  me  to  you  for  not  having  answered  sooner  your  very  kind 
letter.    My  books,  I  fear,  have  no  merit  over  Mr.  Harte*s  Gustavus, 

*  Poems  by  Anna  Chambers,  Cowitesa  Temple.— E. 
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but  by  being  much  shorter.  I  read  his  work,  and  was  sorry  so  much 
curious  matter  should  be  so  ill  and  so  tediously  put  together.  His 
anecdotes  are  much  more  interesting  than  mine ;  luckily  I  was  aware 
that  mine  were  very  trifling,  and  did  not  dwell  upon  them.  To 
answer  the  demand,  I  am  printing  them  with  additions,  but  must  wait 
a  little  for  assistance  and  corrections  to  the  two  latter,  as  I  have  had 
for  the  former. 

You  are  exceedingly  obliging,  Sir,  to  offer  me  one  of  your  Fer- 
gU3Sons.  I  thank  you  for  it,  as  I  ought ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  more 
pictures  than  room  to  place  them ;  both  my  houses  are  full,  and  I  have 
even  been  thinking  of  getting  rid  of  some  I  have.  That  this  is  no 
declension  of  your  civility,  Sir,  you  will  see,  when  I  gladly  accept 
either  of  your  medals  of  King  Charles.  I  shall  be  proud  to  keep  it  , 
as  a  mark  of  your  friendship ;  but  then  I  will  undoubtedly  rob  you  of 
but  one. 

I  condole  with  you.  Sir,  for  the  loss  of  your  friend  and  relation,  as 
I  heartily  take  my  share  in  whatever  concerns  you-  The  great  and 
unmerited  kindness  I  have  received  from  you  will  ever  make  me  your 
most  obliged,  &c. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlingrton  Street,  Joly  21, 1764. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  MOST  never  send  you  trifles;  for  you  always  make  me  real  pre- 
sents in  return.  The  beauty  of  the  coin  surprises  me.  Mr.  White 
must  be  rich,  when  such  are  his  duplicates.  I  am  acquainted  with 
him,  and  have  often  intended  to  visit  his  collection;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  things  one  never  does,  because  one  always  may.  I  give  you  a 
thousand  thanks  in  return,  and  what  are  not  worth  more,  my  own 
print,  Lord  Herbert's  Life,  (this  is  .curious,  though  it  cost  me  little,) 
and  some  orange  flowers.  I  wish  you  had  mentioned  the  latter  sooner : 
I  have  had  an  amazing  profusion  this  year,  and  given  them  away  to 
the  right,  and  left  by  handfulls.  These  are  all  I  could  collect  to-day, 
as  I  was  coming  to  town ;  but  you  shall  have  more  if  you  want  them. 

I  consign  these  things  as  you  ordered :  I  wish  the  print  may  arrive 
without  l^in^  rumpled:  it  is  difllicult  to  convey  mezzotintos;  but  if 
this  is  spoiled  you  shall  have  another. 

If  I  make  any  stay  in  France,  which  I  do  not  think  I  shall,  above 
six  weeks  at  most,  you  shall  certainly  hear  from  me :  but  I  am  a  bad 
commissioner  for  searching  you  out  a  hermitage.  It  is  too  much 
against  my  interest:  and  I  had  much  rather  find  you  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strawberry.    Adieu  1 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  August  3, 1764. 

As  my  letters  are  seldom  proper  for  the  post  now,  I  begin  them 
at  any  time,  and  am  forced  to  trust  to  chance  for  a  conveyance.  This 
difficulty  renders  my  news  very  stale :  but  what  can  I  do  ?  There 
does  not  happen  enough  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  fill  a  mere 
gazette.  I  should  be  more  sorry  to  have  you  think  me  silent  too  long. 
You  must  be  so  good  as  to  recollect,  when  there  is  a  large  interval 
between  my  letters,  that  I  have  certainly  one  ready  in  my  writing-box, 
and  only  wait  for  a  messenger.  I  hope  to  send  this  by  Lord  Coventry. 
.  For  the  next  three  weeks,  indeed,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write,  as  I 
go  in  a  few  days  with  your  brother  to  Chatsworth  and  Wentworth 
Castle. 

I  am  under  more  distress  about  my  visit  to  you — but  I  will  tell  you 
the  truth.  As  I  think  the  Parliament  will  not  meet  before  Christmas, 
though  they  now  talk  of  it  for  November,  I  would  quit  our  politics  for  a 
few  weeks ;  but  the  expense  frightens  me,  which  did  not  use  to  be  one 
of  my  fears.  I  cannot  but  expect,  knowing  the  enemies  I  have,  that 
the  treasury  may  distress  me.*  I  had  laid  by  a  little  sum  which  I 
intended  to  bawble  away  at  Paris;  but  I  may  have  very  serious  occa- 
sion for  it.  The  recent  example  of  Lord  Holderness,*  who  has  had 
every  rag  seized  at  the  Custom-house,  alarms  my  present  prudence. 
I  cannot  afford  to  buy  even  clothes,  which  I  may  lose  in  six  weeks. 
These  considerations  dispose  me  to  wait  till  I  see  a  little  farther  into 
this  chaos.  You  know  enough  of  the  present  actors  in  the  political 
drama  to  believe  that  the  present  system  is  not  a  permanent  one,  nor 
likely  to  roll  on  till  Christmas  without  some  change.  The  first  moment 
that  1  can  quit  party  with  honour,  I  shall  seize.  It  neither  suits  my 
inclination  nor  the  years  I  have  lived  in  the  world;  for  though  I  am 
not  old,  I  have  been  in  the  world  so  long,  and  seen  so  much  of  those 
who  figure  in  it,  that  I  am  heartily  sick  of  its  commerce.  My  attach- 
ment to  your  brother,  and  the  apprehension  that  fear  of  my  own 
interest  would  be  thought  the  cause  if  I  took  no  part  for  him,  deter- 
mined me  to  risk  every  thing  rather  than  abandon  him.  I  have  done 
it,  and  cannot  repent,  whatever  distresses  may  follow.  One's  good 
name  is  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest,  my  dear  lord.  Do 
not  think  I  say  this  with  the  least  disrespect  to  you ;  it  is  only  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  did  not  recommend  any  thing  to  you  that  I  would 
avoid  myself;  nor  engaged  myself,  nor  wished  to  engage  you,  in 
party  from  pique,  resentment,  caprice,  or  choice.  I  am  dipped  in  it 
much  against  my  inclination.     I  can  suffer  by  it  infinitely  more  than 

{rou  could.     But  there  are  moments  when  one  must  lake  one's  part 
ike  a  man.     This  I  speak  solely  with  regard  to  myself.     I  allow 

^  *  He  had  the  lucrative  office  of  usher  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  couple  of  other  len  con- 
siderable sinecures. — C. 

^  Robert,  last  Earl  of  Holderness,  grandson  of  the  great  Duke  Schomberg;  he  had  been 
secretary  of  state  at  the  acceBsion.--C. 
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fairly  and  honestly  that  you  was  not  circumstanced  as  I  was.  You 
had  not  voted  with  your  brother  as  I  did ;  the  world  knew  your  incli- 
nations were  different.  All  this  certainly  composed  serious  reasons 
for  you  not  to  follow  him,  if  you  did  not  choose  it.  My  motives  for 
thinking  you  had  better  have  espoused  his  cause  were  for  your  own 
sake:  I  detailed  those  motives  to  you  in  my  last  long  letter;  that 
opinion  is  as  strong  within  me  as  ever. 

The  affront  to  you,  the  malice  that  aimed  that  affront,  the  impor- 
tance that  it  gives  one,  upon  the  long-run  to  act  steadily  and  uniformly 
with  one's  friends,  the  enemies  you  make  in  the  opposition,  composed 
of  so  many  great  families,  and  of  your  own  principal  allies,*  and  the 
little  merit  you  gain  with  the  ministry  by  the  contrary  conduct, — all 
these  were,  to  me,  unanswerable  reasons,  and  remain  so,  for  what  I 
advised;  yet,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  think  the  season  is  passed,  and 
that  you  must  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  disengaging  yourself  with 
credit.  lam  persuaded  that  occasion  will  be  given  vou,  from  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  I  mentioned  in  my  last ;  and  if  the  fairest  is,  I 
entreat  you  by  the  good  wishes  which  I  am  sure  you  know  from  my 
soul  I  bear  you,  to  seize  it.  Excuse  me :  I  know  I  go  too  far,  but  my 
heart  is  set  on  your  making  a  great  figure,  and  your  letters  are  so 
kind,  that  they  encourage  me  to  speak  with  a  friendship  which  I  am 
sensible  is  not  discreet: — but  you  know  you  and  your  brother  have 
ever  been  the  objects  of  my  warmest  affection :  and  however  partial 
you  may  think  me  to  him,  I  must  labour  to  have  the 'world  think  as 
highly  of  you,  and  to  unite  you  firmly  for  your  lives.  If  this  was  not 
my  motive,  you  must  be  sure  I  should  not  be  earnest.  It  is  not  one 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  imports  us.  Party  is  grown  so 
serious,^  and  will,  I  doubt,  become  every  day  more  so,  that  one  must 
make  one's  option ;  and  it  will  go  to  my  soul  to  see  you  embarked 
against  all  your  friends,  against  the  Whig  principles  you  have  ever 
professed,  and  with  men,  amongst  whom  you  have  not  one  well- 
wisher,  and  with  whom  you  will  not  even  be  able  to  remain  upon 
tolerable  terms,  nnless  you  take  a  vigorous  part  against  all  you  love 
and  esteem. 

In  warm  times  lukewarmness  is  a  crime  with  those  on  whose  side 
you  are  ranged.  Your  good  sense  and  experience  will  judge  whether 
what  I  say  is  not  strictly  the  case.  It  is  not  yoflr  brother  or  I  that 
have  occasioned  these  circumstances.  Lord  Bute  has  thrown  this 
country  into  a  confusion  which  will  not  easily  be  dissipated  without 

■  Lady  Hertford  was  daughter  of  the  late,  and  cdtuin  of  the  existing  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  wa«  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. — C. 

^  The  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time  is  thus  described  b^  Gray : — ^  Grumble, 
indeed,  every  one  does ;  but,  since  Wilkes^s  affair,  they  fall  off  their  metal,  and  seem  to 
shrink  under  the  brazen  hand  of  Norton  and  his  colleagues.  I  hear  there  will  be  no 
Parliament  till  after  Christmas.  If  the  French  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  suffer  the 
Spanish  court  to  go  on  in  their  present' measures  (for  they  refuse  to  pay.  the  ransom  of 
Manilla,  and  have  driven  away  our  logwood  cutters  already,)  down  go  their  friends  in 
the  ministry,  and  all  the  schemes  of  right  divine  and  prerogative ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  chance  we  have.  Are  you  not  struck  with  the  great  similarity  there  is  between  the 
6rBt  years  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  present  times  ?  Who  would  have  thought  it 
possible  five  years  ago?*'    Works,  vol.  Iv.  p.  34.— £. 
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serious  hours.  Changes  may,  and,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  will  probably  happen ;  but  the  seeds  that  have  been  sown  will 
not  be  rooted  up  by  one  or  two  revolutions  in  the  cabinet.  It  had 
taken  an  hundred  and  fifty  years*  to  quiet  the  animosities  of  Whig 
and  Tory ;  that  contest  is  again  set  on  foot,  and  though  a  struggle 
for  places  may  be  now,  as  has  often  been,  the  secret  purpose  of  prin- 
cipals, the  court  and  the  nation  are  engaging  on  much  deeper  springs 
of  action.  I  wish  I  could  elucidate  this  truth,  as  I  have  the  rest,  but 
that  is  not  fit  for  paper,  nor  to  be  comprised  within  the  compass  of  a 
letter ; — I  have  said  enough  to  furnish  you  with  ample  reflections.  I 
submit  all  to  your  own  judgment : — I  have  even  acted  rightly  by  you, 
in  laying  before  you  what  it  was  not  easy  for  you,  my  dear  lord,  to 
see  or  know  at  a  distance.  I  trust  all  to  your  indulgence,  and  your 
acquaintance  with  my  character,  which  surely  is  not  artful  or  myste- 
rious, and  which,  to  you,  has  ever  been,  as  it  ever  shall  be,  most 
cordial  and  well-intentioned.     I  come  to  my  gazette. 

There  is  nothing  new,  but  the  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon,**  who 
has  thrown  up  the  bedchamber,  and  they  say,  the  lieutenancy  of 
Hampshire  on  Stanley  being  made  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

I  have  been  much  distressed  this  morning.  The  royal  family 
reside  chiefly  at  Richmond,  whither  scarce  necessary  servants  attend 
them,  and  no  mortal  else  but  Lord  Bute.  The  King  and  Queen  have 
taken  to  going  about  to  see  places ;  they  have  been  at  Oatlands  and 
Wanstead.  A  quarter  before  ten  to-day,  I  heard  the  bell  at  the  gate 
ring, — truth  is,  I  was  not  up,  for  my  hours  are  not  reformed,  either 
at  night  or  in  the  morning, — I  inquired  who  it  was?  the  Prince  of 
Mecklenburgh  and  De  Witz  had  called  to  know  if  they  could  see  the 
bouse;  my  two  Swiss,  Favre  and  Louis,  told  them  I  was  in  bed,  but 
if  they  would  call  again  in  an  hour,  they  might  see  it.  I  shuddered 
at  this  report, — and  would  it  were  the  worst  part !  The  Queen  her- 
self was  behind,  in  a  coach :  I  am  shocked  to  death,  and  know  not 
what  to  do  !  It  is  ten  times  worse  just  now  than  ever  at  any  other 
time:  it  will  certainly  be  said,  that  I  refused  to  let  the  Queen  see  my 
house.  See  what  it  is  to  have  republican  servants !  When  I  made 
a  tempest  about  it,  Favre  said,  with  the  utmost  sang  froid^  "  Why 
could  not  he  tell  me  he  was  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburgh  ?"  I  shall 
go  this  evening  and  \;onsult  my  oracle.  Lady  Suffolk.  If  she  appro\'es 
it,  I  will  write  to  De  Witz,  and  pretend  I  know  nothing  of  any  body 
but  the  Prince,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  and  assure  him  how 
proud  I  should  be  to  have  his  master  visit  my  castle  at  Thundcrten- 
tronk. 


August  4tfa. 
I  have  dined  to-day  at  Claremont,  where  I  little  thought  I  should 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  hundred  and  fifty  years  he  alludes  to:  the  contests  of  Whiff 
and  Tory  were  never  so  violent  as  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  jost  fifty  years  before 
this  time. — C. 

^  The  Marquis  of  Carnanron,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Duke  of  Chandos.— E. 
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dine,'  but  whither  tmr  affairs  have  pretty  naturally  conducted  me.  It 
turned  out  a  very  melancholy  day.  Before  I  got  into  the  house,  I 
heard  that  letters  were  just  arrived  there,  with  accounts  of  ihe  Duke 
of  Devonshire  having  had  two  more  fits.  When  I  came  to  see  Lord 
John's^  and  Lord  Frederick's  letlers,  I  found  these  two  fits  had  been 
but  one,  and  that  very  slight,  much  less  than  the  former,  and  certainly 
nervous  by  all  the  symptoms,  as  Sir  Edward  Wilmot,  who  has  been 
at  Chatsworth,  pronounces  it.  The  Duke  perceived  it  coming,  and 
directed  what  to  have  done,  and  it  was  over  in  four  minutes.  The 
next  event  was  much  more  real.  I  had  been  half  round  the  garden 
with  the  Duke  in  his  one-horse  chair ;  we  were  passing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  when  George  Onslow  met  us,  arrived  on  purpose 
to  advertise  the  Duke  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duchess  of  I^eds,** 
who  expired  yesterday  at  dinner  in  a  moment:  he  called  it  apoplectic; 
but  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,**  who  is  at  Claremont,  concluded,  it  was 
the  gout  flown  up  into  the  head.  The  Duke  received  the  news  as 
men  do  at  seventy-one :  but  the  terrible  part  was  to  break  it  to  the 
Duchess,  who  is  ill.  George  Onslow  would  have  taken  me  away  to 
dinner  with  him,  but  the  Duke  thought  that  would  alarm  the  Duchess 
too  abruptly,  and  she  is  not  to  know  it  yet:  with  her  very  low  spirits 
it  is  likely  to  make  a  deep  impression.  It  is  a  heavy  stroke  too  for 
her  father^  poor  old  Lord  Godolphin,  who  is  eighty-six.  For  the 
Duke,  his  spirits,  under  so  many  mortifications  and  calamities,  are 
surprising :  the  only  eflect  they  and  his  years  seem  to  have  made  on 
him  is  to  have  abated  his  ridicules.*  Our  first  meeting  to  be  sure  was 
awkward,  yet  I  never  saw  a  man  conduct  any  thing  with  more  sense 
than  he  did.  There  were  no  notices  of  what  is  passed ;  nothing  ful- 
some, no  ceremony,^  civility  enough,  confidence  enough,  and  the 
greatest  ease.  You  would  only  have  thought  that  I  had  been  long 
abroad,  and  was  treated  like  an  old  friend's  son  with  whom  he  might 
make  free.  In  truth,  I  never  saw  more  rational  behaviour :  I  expected 
a  great  deal  of  flattery,  but  we  had  nothing  but  business  while  we 
were  alone,  and  common  conversation  while  the  Bishop  and  the 
Chaplain  were  present.  The  Duke  mentioned  to  me  his  having  heard 
Lord  Holland's  inclinatioa  to  your  embassy.  He  spoke  very  oblig- 
ingly of  you,  and  said  that,  next  to  his  own  children,  he  believed 
there  was  nobody  the  late  Lord  Hardwicke  loved  so  much  as  you. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  Duke  spoke  very  affectionately  of  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  who  has  never  written  a  single  line  to  him  since  he  was  out. 
I  told  him  that  did  not  surprise  me,  for  Sir  Joseph  has  treated  your 

■  See  anik^  p.  258. 

^  Lord  John  and  Lord  Frederick  CaFendisb,  his  flrace's  brotherg. — E. 

^  Lady  Marj,  daughter  of  the  flccond  Lord  Godolphin,  gfrand-daughter  of  the  grreat 
JDake  of  Marlborough  and  sister  of  the  Duchefls  of  Newcartle. — E. 

<*  Dr.  John  Hume.— £. 

*  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  obsenre  the  sudden  effect  of  Mr«  Walpole's  conversion  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  politics,  how  it  abates  all  ridicules  and  sweetens  all  acerbities. 
As  DO  writer  has  contributed  so  much  as  Mr.  Walpole  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  NewcasUe,  this  kind  of  palinode  is  not  unimportant    See  anU,  p.  258. — C. 
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brother  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  latter  has  written  two  letters 
to  him  since  his  dismission. 

Arliagtcm  Street,  Tuesday  night,  10  o'clock. 

I  am  here  alone  in  the  most  desolate  of  all  towns.  I  came  to-day 
to  visit  my  sovereign  Duchess*  in  her  lying-in,  and  have  been  there 
till  this  moment,  not  a  sole  else  but  Lady  J^ine  Scott.^  Lady  Walde- 
grave  came  from  Tunbridge  yesterday  en  passanty  and  reported  a 
new  woful  history  of  a  fracas  there — don't  my  Lady  Hertford's  ears 
tingle?  but  she  will  not  be  surprised.  A  footman — a  very  comely 
footman — to  a  Mrs.  Craster,  had  been  most  extremely  impertinent  to 
Lord  Clanbrazil,  Frederick  Vane,  and  a  son  of  Lady  Anne  Hope ; 
they  threatened  to  have  him  turned  away — he  replied,  if  he  was,  he 
knew  where  he  should  be  protected.  Tunbridge  is  a  quiet  private 
place,  where  one  does  not  imagine  that  every  thing  one  does  in  one's 
private  family  will  be  known: — yet  so  it  happened  that  the  morning 
after  the  fellow's  dismission,  it  was  reported  that  he  was  hired  by 
another  lady,  the  Lord  knows  who.  At  night,  that  lady  was  playing 
at  loo  in  the  rooms.  Lord  Clanbrazil  told  her  of  the  report,  and 
hoped  she  would  contradict  it:  she  grew  as  angry  as  a  fine  lady 
could  grow,  told  him  it  was  no  business  of  his,  and — and  I  am  afraid, 
still  more.  Fane  whispered  her — one  should  have  thoughf  that  name 
would  have  some  weight — oh !  worse  and  worse  I  the  poor  English 
language  was  ransacked  for  terms  that  came  up  to  her  resentment : — 
the  parly  broke  up,  and,  I  suppose,  nobody  went  home  to  write  an 
account  of  what  happened  to  their  acquaintance. 

O'Brien  and  Lady  Susan  are  to  be  transported  to  the  Ohio,  and 
have  a  grant  of  forty  thousand  acres.  The  Duchess  of  Grafton  says 
sixty  thousand  were  bestowed;  but  a  friend  of  yours,  and  a  relation 
of  Lady  Stisan,  nibbled  away  twenty  thousand  for  a  Mr.  Upton. 

By  a  letter  from  your  brother  to-day,  I  find  our  northern  journey  is 
laid  aside ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  coming  to  town ;  the  physicians 
want  him  to  go  to  Spa.  This  derangement  makes  me  turn  my  eyes 
eagerly  towards  Paris ;  though  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  come  thither 
after  the  wise  reasons  I  have  given  you  against  it  in  the  beginning  of 
this  letter ;  noiis  verrons — the  temptation  is  strong,  but  patriots  must 
resist  temptations ;  it  is  not  the  etiquette  to  yield  to  them  till  a  change 
happens. 

I  dnclose  a  letter,  which  your  brother  has  sent  me  to  convey  to  you, 
and  two  pamphlets.*  The  former  is  said  to  be  written  by  Shebbeare, 
under  George  Grenville's  direction :  the  latter,  which  makes  rather 
more  noise,  is  certainly  composed  by  somebody  who  docs  not  hate 

*  The  Duchess  of  Grafton  laj-in,  on  the  17th  July  1764,  of  her  youn^fcst  son,  Lord 
Charles.— E. 

>>  Eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  second  Duke  of  Buocleugh,  horn  1723,  died  in  1777, 
unmarried. — E. 

c  They  were  called  •*  An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  late  dismission  of  a  General 
Officer,"  and  **  A  Counter  Address."  The  latter  was  written  by  Mr.  Walpole  him. 
seU:-C. 
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your  brother — I  even  fancy  you  will  guess  the  same  person  for  the 
author  that  every  body  else  does.  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  soon 
another  pamphlet,  written  by  Charles  Townshend,  on  the  subject  of 
the  warrants : — you  see,  at  least,  we  do  not  ransack  Newgate  and  the 
pillory*  for  writers.     We  leave  those  to  the  administration. 

I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me,  what  is  become  of  my 
sister  and  Mr.  Churchill.  I  received  a  letter  from  I^ady  Mary  to-day, 
telling  me  she  was  that  instant  setting  out  from  Paris,  but  does  not 
say  whither. 

The  first  storm  that  is  likely  to  burst  in  politics,  seems  to  be 
threatened  from  the  Bedford  quarter.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  have 
been  in  town  but  for  two  days  the  whole  summer,  and  are  now  going 
to  Trentham,  whither  Lord  Gower,  qui  se  donnoit  pourfavori,  is  retired 
for  three  months*  This  is  very  unlike  the  declaration  in  spring,  that 
the  Duke  must  reside  at  Streatham,^  because  the  King  could  not  spare 
him  for  a  day. 

The  memorial"  left  by  Guerchy  at  his  departure,  and  the  late  arrits 
in  France  on  our  American  histories,  make  much  noise,  and  seem  to 
say  that  I  have  not  been  a  false  prophet !  If  our  ministers  can  stand 
so  many  difficulties  from  abroad,  and  so  much  odium  at  home,  they 
are  abler  men  than  I  take  them  for.  Adieu,  the  whole  Hotel  de 
Lassay  !^    I  verily  think  I  shall  see  it  soon. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Ang.  IS,  1764. 

I  AM  not  gone  north,  so  pray  write  to  me.  I  am  not  going  south, 
so  pray  come  to  me.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  journey  to  Spa  has 
prevented  the  first,  and  twenty  reasons  the  second;  whenever  there- 
fore you  are  disposed  to  mpke  a  visit  to  Strawberry,  it  will  rejoice  to 
receive  you  in  its  old  ruffs  and  fardingales,  and  without  rouge,  blonde, 
and  run  silks. 

You  have  not  said  a  word  to  me,  ingrate  as  you  are,  about  Lord 
Herbert;  does  not  he  deserve  one  line?  Tell  me  when  I  shall  see 
you,  that  I  may  make  no  appointments  to  interfere  with  it.  Mr.  Con- 
way, Lady  Ailesbury,  and  Lady  Lyltelton,  have  been  at  Strawberry 
with  me  for  four  or  five  days,  so  I  am  come  to  town  to  have  my  house 
washed,  for  you  know  I  am  a  very  Hollander  in  point  of  cleanliness. 

*  Dr.  Shebbesre  had  been  convicted  of  a  libel,  and,  I  believe,  ponithed  in  the  pinory.~C;. 
[By  the  iodalgence  of  the  under-sheriff  of  Middleeex,  the  Doctor  was  allowed  to  stand  on, 
and  not  tn,  the  pillory.;  for  which  indulgence  he  was  prosecuted.] 

^  A  villa  of  the  Duke^s  at  Streatham,  derived  from  Mr.  Howland,  his  maternal  grand- 
&ther,  fiv)ni  whom  Howland-street  is  named. — C. 

*  llie  points  in  dispute  between  France  and  England  at  this  period  arose  out  of  the  non. 
performance  of  certain  articles  of  the  treaty— the  payment  of  the  Canada  bills,  and  the 
expense  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  certain  claims  for  compensation  for  effects  taken  at 
Bellisle.— C. 

'  The  house  which  Lord  Hertford  hired  in  Paris.— E. 
VOL.  III.  29 
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This  town  is  a  deplorable  solitude;  one  meets  riothing  but  Mrs.  Hol- 
man,  like  the  pelican  in  the  wilderness.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  37, 1764. 

I  HOPE  you  received  safe  a  parcel  and  a  very  long  letter  that  I  sent 
you,  above  a  fortnight  ago,  by  Mr.  Strange  the  engraver.  Scarce 
any  thing  has  happened  since  worth  repeating,  but  what  you  know 
alfeady,  the  death  of  poor  Legge,  and  the  seizure  of  Turk  Island  f  the 
latter  event  very  consonant  to  all  ideas.  It  makes  much  noise  here, 
especially  in  the  city,  where  the  ministry  grow  every  day  more  and 
more  unpopular.  Indeed,  I  think  there  is  not  much  probability  of 
their  standing  their  ground,  even  till  Christmas.  Several  defec- 
tions are  already  known,  and  others  are  ripe  which  they  do  not  appre- 
hend. 

Doctor  Hunter,  I  conclude,  has  sent  you  Charles  Townshend's 
pamphlet :  it  is  well  written,  but  does  not  sell  much,  as  a  notion  pre- 
vails that  it  has  been  much  altered  and  softened. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  gone  to  Spa ;  he  was  stopped  for  a 
•week  by  a  rash,  which  those  who  wished  it  so,  called  a  miliary 
fever,  but  was  so  far  from  it  that  if  he  does  not  find  immediate  benefit 
from  Spa,  he  is  to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  hopes  that  the  warm  baths 
will  supple  his  skin,  and  promote  another  eruption. 

I  have  been  this  evening  to  Sion,  which  is  becoming  another 
Mount  Palatine.  Adam  has  displayed  great  taste,  and  the  Earl 
ihatches  it  with  magnificence.  The  gallery  is  converting  into  a 
museum  in  the  style  of  a  columbarium,  according  to  an  idea  that 
I  proposed  to  my  Lord  Northumberland.  Mr.  Boulby**  and  Lady 
Mary  are  there,  and  the  Primate,^  who  looks  old  and  broken  enough 
to  aspire  to  the  papacy.  Lord  Holland,  I  hear,  advises  what  Lord 
Bute  much  wishes,  the  removal  of  George  Grenville,  to  make  room 
for  Lord  Northumberland  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  The  Duchess 
of  Grafton  is  gone  to  her  father.  I  wish  you  may  hear  no  more  of 
this  journey ! .  If  you  should,  this  time,  the  complaints  will  come  from 
her  side. 

You  have  got  the  Sposo*  Coventry  with  you,  have  not  you  ?  And 
■you  are  going  to  have  the  Duke  of  York.  You  will  not  want  such  a 
nobody  as  me.     When  I  have  a  good  opportunity,  I  will  tell  you 

*  A  omall  inland,  also  called  Tortuga,  near  St  Domingo,  of  which  a  French  st^iiAdrGii 
liad  digpooodwed  some  English  settlers.  This  proceeding  was,  howeTcr,  immediateljr  dis- 
ayowed  by  the  FVench,  and  orders  were  immediately  despatched  for  restitution  and  com. 
pensation  to  the  sufferers.  We  can  easily  gather  4om  Mr.  Walpole's  own  expressions, 
why  this  affair  was  raised  into  such  momentary  importance. — C. 

^  Thomas  Bouldby,  Esq.  and  his  lady,  sister  of  the  first  Duke  of  Montagu,  of  the  second 
creation. — E. 

«  Dr.  George  Stone.  ^  See  anU^p.  Z32. 
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some  very  sensible  advice  that  has  been  given  me  on  that  head,  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  approve. 

It  is  well  for  me  I  am  not  a  Russian.  I  should  certainly  be  knouted. 
The  murder  of  the  young  Czar  Ivan  has  sluiced  again  all  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  Czarina.  What  a  devil  in  a  diadem  I  I  wonder  they 
can  spare  such  a  principal  performer  from  hell  I 

September  9th. 

I  had  left  this  letter  unfinished,  from  want  of  common  materials,  if 
I  should  send  it  by  the  post;  and  from  want  of  private  conveyance, 
if  I  said  more  than  was  fit  for  the  post.  But  being  just  returned  from 
Park-place,  where  I  have  been  for  three  days,  I  not  only  find  your 
extremely  kind  letter  of  August  21st,  but  a  card  from  Madame  de 
Chabot,  who  tells  me  she  sets  out  for  Paris  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
oSers  to  carry  a  letter  to  you,  which  gives  me  the  opportunhy  I 
wished  for. 

I  must  begin  with  what  you  conclude — your  most  friendly  offer' 
if  I  should  be  distressed  by  the  treasury.  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  this,  nor  the  tender  manner  in  which  you  clothe  it: 
though,  believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  I  could  never  blush  to  be  obliged 
to  you.  In  truth,  though  I  do  not  doubt  their  disposition  to  hurt  me, 
I  have  had  prudence  enough  to  make  it  much  longer  than  their  reign 
can  last,  before  it  could  be  in  their  power  to  make  me  feel  want. 
With  all  my  extravagance,  I  am  much  beforehand,  and  having  per- 
fected and  paid  for  what  I  wished  to  do  here,  my  common -expenses 
are  trifling,  and  nobody  can  live  more  frugally  that  I,  when  I  have  a 
mind  to  it.  What  I  said  of  fearing  temptations  at  Paris,  was  barely 
serious :  I  thought  it  imprudent,  just  now,  to  throw  away  my  money ; 
but  that  consideration,  singly,  would  not  keep  me  here.  I  am  eager 
to  be  with  you,  and  my  chief  reason  for  delaying  is,  that  I  wish  to 
make  a  longer  stay  than  I  could  just  now.  The  advice  I  hinted  at« 
in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  was  Lady  Suffolk's,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  think  it  very  sensible.  She  told  me,  should  I  now  go  to 
Paris,  all  the  world  would  say  I  went  to  try  to  persuade  you  to 
resign ;  that  even  the  report  would  be  impertinent  to  you,  to  whom 
she  knew  and  saw  I  wished  so  well ;  and  that  when  I  should  return,  it 
would  be  said  I  had  failed  in  my  errand.  Added  to  this,  which  was 
surely  very  prudent  and  friendly  advice,  I  will  own  to  you  fairly, 
that  I  think  I  shall  soon  have  it  in  my  power  to  come  to  you  on  the 
foot  I  wish, — I  mean,  having  done  with  politics,  which  I  have  told 
you  all  along,  and  with  great  truth,  are  as  much  my  abhorrence  as 
vours.  I  think  this  administration  cannot  last  till  Christmas,  and  I 
believe  they  themselves  think  so.    I  am  cautious  when  I  say  this, 

•  Thtf  affair  is  creditable  16  all  the  partiee.  When  General  Conway  was  turned  out, 
Mr.  Walpole  placed  all  his  fortune  at  his  disposal,  in  a  very  gfenerous  letter  (p.  31€). 
This  induced  Mr.  Walpole  to  think  of  economy,  and  to  state  in  a  former  letter  (p.  333,) 
some  apprehension  as  to  his  circumstances ;  in  reply  to  which.  Lord  Hertford,  who  had 
already  made  a  similar  proposition  to  General  Conway,  now  offers  to  place  Mr.  Walpole 
above  the  peonniary  difficulties  which  he  apprehended.---€. 
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because  I  promise  you  faithfully,  the  last  thing  I  wiH  do  shall  be  to 
give  you  any  false  lights  knowingly.  I  am  clear,  I  repeat  it,  against 
your  resigning  now;  and  there  is  no  meaning  in  all  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  say  to  you,  and  which  you  receive  with  so  much  goodness 
and  sense,  but  to  put  you  on  your  guard  in  such  ticklish  times,  and 
to  pave  imperceptibly  to  the  world  the  way  to  your  reunion  with 
your  friends.  In  your  brother,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  never  find 
any  alteration;  and  whenever  you  find  an  opportunity  proper,  his 
credit  with  particular  persons  will  remove  any  coldness  that  may 
have  happened.  I  admire  the  force  and  reasoning  with  which  you 
have  stated  your  own  situation ;  and  I  think  there  are  but  two  points 
in  which  we  differ  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  your  brother  could  avoid 
the  part  he  chose.  It  was  the  administration  that  made  it  decisive 
— no  inclination  of  his.  The  other  is  a  trifle ;  it  regards  Elliot,  nor 
is  h  my  opinion  alone  that  he  is  at  Paris  on  business:  every  body 
believes  it,  and  considering  his  abilities,  and  the  present  difficulties  of 
Lord  Bute,  Elliot's  absence  would  be  very  exlraordinarv,  if  merely 
occasioned  by  idleness  or  amusement,  or  even  to  place  his  children, 
when  it  lasts  so  long. 

The  aflfair  of  Turk  Island,  and  the  late  promotion  of  Colonel 
Fletcher*  over  thirty-seven  older  ofllcers,  are  the  chief  causes,  added 
to  the  Canada  bills.  Logwood,  and  the  Manilla  aiSairs,  which  have 
ripened  our  heats  to  such  a  height.  Lord  Mansfield's  violence 
against  the  press  has  contributed  much — but  the  great  distress  of 
all  to  the  ministers,  is  the  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
has  twice  or  thrice  peremptorily  refused  to  attend  council.  He  has 
been  at  Trentham,  and  crossed  the  country  back  to  Woburn,  without 
coming  to  town.^  Lord  Gower  has  been  in  town  but  one  day.  Many 
causes  are  assigned  for  all  this ;  the  refusal  of  making  Lord  Walde- 
grave  of  the  bedchamber;  Lord  Tavistock's  inclination  to  the  mino- 
rity ;  and  above  all,  a  reversion,  which  it  is  believed  Lord  Bute  has 
been  so  weak  as  to  obtain,  of  Ampthill,  a  royal  grant,  in  which  the 
Duke  has  but  sixteen  years  to  come.  You  know  enough  of  that  court, 
to  know  that,  in  the  article  of  Bedfordshire,  no  influence  has  any 
weight  with  his  grace.  At  present,  indeed,  I  believe  little  is  tried. 
The  Duchess  and  Lady  Bute  are  as  hostile  as  possible.  Rigby's 
journey  convinces  me  of  what  I  have  long  suspected,  that  his  reign  is 
at  an  end.  I  have  even  heard,  though  I  am  far  from  trusting  lo  the 
quarter  from  which  I  had  my  intelligence,  that  the  Duke  has  been 
making  overtures  to  Mr.  Pitt,^  which  have  not  been  received  unfa- 
vourably ;  I  shall  know  more  of  this  soon,  as  I  am  to  go  to  Stowe  in 

*  Colonel  Fletcher  of  the  35th  foot— E. 

^  Not  very  t urprising,  however,  as  London  would  have  been  about  eiglity  milei 
round. — C. 

«  The  following  it  a  paaaagre  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tie,  in  October,  in  reply  to  one  of  these  overtures : — **  As  for  my  tingle  se//*,  I  purpose  to 
continue  acting  through  life  upon  the  best  convictions  I  am  able  to  form,  and  under  the 
obligation  of  principles,  not  by  the  force  of  any  particular  bargains.  I  presume  not  lo 
judge  for  those  who  think  they  see  daylight  to  serve  their  country  by  such  means :  but 
shall  continue  myself^  as  often  as  I  thmk  it  worth  the  while  to  go  to  the  Howe  of 
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ihree  or  four  days.  Mr.  Pitt  is  exceedingly  well-disposed  to  your 
brother,  talks  highly  of  him,  and  of  the  injustice  done  to  him,  and 
they  are  to  meet  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  Thus  much  for 
politics,  which,  however,  I  cannot  quit,  without  again  telling  you 
now  sensible  I  am  of  all  your  goodness  and  friendly  offers. 

The  court,  independent  of  politics,  makes  a  strange  figure.  The 
recluse  life  led  here  at  Richmond,  which  is  carried  to  such  an  excess 
of  privacy  and  economy,  that  the  Queen's  friseur  wails  on  them  at 
dinner,  and  thai  four  pounds  only  of  beef  are  alllowed  for  their  soup, 
disgusts  all  sorts  of  people.  The  drawing-rooms  are  abandoned : 
Lady  Buckingham'  was  the  only  woman  there  on  Sunday  se'nnight. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  commanded  home.  They  stopped  his  remit- 
tances,** and  then  were  alarmed  on  finding  he  still  was  somehow  or 
other  supplied  wilh  money.  The  two  next  Princes*'  are  at  the  Pavi- 
lions  at  Hampton  Court,  in  very  private  circumstances  indeed ;  no 
household  is  to  be  established  for  Prince  William,  who  accedes  nearer 
to  the  malecontents  every  day.  In  short,  one  hears  of  nothing  but 
dissatisfaction,  which  in  the  city  rises  almost  to  treason. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis'  has  found  that  her  husband  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  bedchamber  this  twelvemonth  with  no  notice :  his  appoint- 
ments were  even  paid ;  but  on  this  discovery  they  are  stopped. 

You  ask  about  what  I  had  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter, 
the  dissensions  in  the  house  of  Grafton.  The  world  says  they  are 
actually  parted :  I  do  not  believe  that ;  but  I  will  tell  you  exactly  all  I 
know.     His  grace,  it  seems,  for  many  months  has  kept  one  Nancy 

C6II1III0III,'  to  ijro  there  free  fkom  itipulatiom,  about  eyery  question  under  consideration,  u 
well  as  to  come  out  of  the  House  as  free  as  I  entered  it.  Having  seen  the  close  of  last  see. 
sioo,  and  the  system  of  that  great  war,  in  which  my  share  of  the  ministry  was  so  largely 
arraigned,  given  up  by  silence  in  a  fUll  House,  I  have  litUe  thoughts  of  beginning  the 
world  again  upon  a  new  centre  of  union.  Your  grace  will  not,  I  trust,  wonder  i^  after 
so  recent  and  so  strange  a  phenomenon  in  politics,  I  have  no  disposition  to  quit  the  free 
coDdition  of  a  man  standing  nngU^  and  daring  to  appeal  to  his  country  at  large,  upon 
the  soundness  of  his  principles  and  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct.**  See  Chatham  Corre- 
ipondence,  vol  ii.  p.  296.— £. 

*  Mary  Anne  Ihrury,  wife  of  John,  second  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.— E. 

^  Mr.  Walpole  gives  an  unfair  turn  to  this  circumstance.  The  stopping  the  Duke  of 
York's  remittances,  and  ordering  him  home,  was  a  measure  of  prudence,  not  to  say  of 
necessity,  lor  that  young  Prince*8  extravagance  abroad  had  made  a  public  clamour ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  popular  preacher  delivered,  about  this  time,  a  sermon  on  the  following 
text: — **The  yminger  son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country, 
snd  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.**  St.  Luke,  xv.  13.  The  letters 
and  even  the  publications  of  the  day  allude  to  this  extravagance,  and  surely  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  brother  and  sovereign  to  repress  an  indiscretion  which  occasioned  such  obser- 
vations.—C. 

«  William,  created,  in  November,  1764,  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  Henry  created,  in 
1766,  Duke  of  Cumberknd.  The  injustice  of  Mr.  Walpde's  insinuations  will  be  evident, 
when  it  is  remembersd  that,  at  the  Axe  of  this  letter,  the  eldest  of  these  Prinees  was  but 
twenty,  and  the  other  eighteen  yeara  of  age,  and  that  they  were  both  created  Dukes,  and 
had  hoQsehoMs  catablished  for  them  as  soon  as  they  respectively  came  of  age«— <);. 

'  flCary,  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Viscount  Townshend,  wife  of  Edward,  sixth  son 
of  the  third  Lord  Ccmwallis.  I  suspect  that  here  again  Mr.  Walpole*s  accusation  is  not 
correct  General  Gomwallis  had  beni  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  George  II.,  and  was 
eotttinoed  in  the  same  office  by  the  successor,  till  he  was  appointed  Owernor  of  Oibraitar^ 
when  Mr.  Henry  Seymour  ynm  appointed  in  his  room^— C. 
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Parsons/  one  of  the  commonest  creatures  in  London,  one  much  liked, 
but  out  of  date.  He  is  certainly  grown  immoderately  attached  to 
her,  so  much,  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  all  his  decorum.  She  was 
publicly  with  him  at  Ascot  races,  and  is  now  in  the  forest  ;^  I  do  not 
know  if  actually  in  the  house.  At  first,  I  concluded  this  was  merely 
stratagem  to  pique  the  Duchess ;  but  it  certainly  goes  further.  Before 
the  Duchess  laid  in,  she  had  a  little  house  on  Kichmond-Hill,  whither 
the  Duke  sometimes,  though  seldom,  came  to  dine.  During  her 
month  of  confinement,  he  was  scarcely  in  town  at  all,  nor  did  he  even 
come  up  to  see  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Duchess  is  certainly 
gone  to  her  father.  She  aflfected  to  talk  of  the  Duke  familiarly,  and 
said  she  would  call  in  the  forest  as  she  went  to  Lord  Ravensworth's. 
I  suspect  she  is  gone  thither  to  recriminate  and  complain.  She  did 
not  talk  of  returning  till  October.  It  was  said  the  Duke  was  going 
to  France,  but  I  hear  no  more  of  it.  Thus  the  aflfair  stands,  as  far  as 
I  or  your  brother,  or  the  Cavendishes,  know ;  nor  have  we  heard  one 
word  from  either  Duke  or  Duchess  of  any  rupture.  I  hope  she  will 
not  be  so  weak  as  to  part,  and  that  her  father  and  mother  will  prevent 
it.  It  is  not  unlucky  that  she  has  seen  none  of  the  Bedfords  lately, 
who  would  be  glad  to  blow  the  coals.  Lady  Waldegrave  was' with 
her  one  day,  but  I  believe  not  alone. 

There  was  nobody  at  Park-place  but  Lord""  and  Lady  William 
Campbell.  Old  Sir  John  Barnard*^  is  dead ;  for  other  news,  I  have 
none.  I  beg  you.  will  always  say  a  great  deal  for  me  to  my  lady. 
As  I  trouble  you  with  such  long  letters,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
overwhelm  her  too.  You  know  my  attachment  to  every  thing  that 
is  yours.  My  warmest  wish  is  to  see  an  end  of  the  present  unhappy 
posture  of  public  aflairs,  which  operate  so  shockingly  even  on  our 
private.  If  I  can  once  get  quit  of  them,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
involve  me  in  them  again,  however  diflScult  it  may  be,  as  you  have 
found,  to  escape  them.  Nobody  is  more  criminal  in  my  eyes  than 
George  Grenville,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  what  has  hap- 
pened to  your  brother.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  all  the 
Principles  he  has  ever  most  avowedly  and  publicly  professed — but  he 
as  opened  my  eyes — such  a  mixture  of  vanity  and  meanness,  of 
falsehood'  and  hypocrisy,  is  not  common  even  in  tkis  country  1  It  is 
a  ridiculous  embarras  after  all  the  rest,  and  yet  you  may  conceive  the 
distress  I  am  under  about  Lady  Blandford,'*and  the  negotiations  I  am 
forced  to  employ  to  avoid  meeting  him  there,  which  I  am  determined 
not  to  do. 

*  This  scandal  has  been  immortalized  by  Jonios.— C. 

^  At  Wakefield  Lodge,  in  Whittiebnry  Forest,  Northamptooahiie.— E. 

«  Lord  William,  brother  of  General  Conway's  lady,  and  third  brother  of  the  fifth  Duke 
of  Argyle;  his  wife  was  Sarah,  dauffhter  of  W.  Teard,  Eso.  of  Charleston. — fi. 

d  Father  of  the  city,  which  he  had  repfeaented  in  six  parliaments.  He  had  been  a  very 
leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  much  deferred  to  on  all  matters  of 
oommeree. — C. 

•Seeoiit^,p.373. 

'  Maria  Catherine  de  Jonge,  a  Dutdi  Lady,  widow  of  William  Godolphin,  Maninis  of 
Blandfbrd,  and  sister  of  Isabella  Conntess  it  Denbigh ;  they  were  near  neigfabonn  nnd 
intunate  aoquaintanoes  of  Mr.  WalpoleV-— C. 
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I  shall  be  able,  when  I  see  you,  to  divert  you  with  some  excellent 
stories  of  a  principal  figure  on  our  side;  but  they  are  too  long  and 
loo  n)any  for  a  letter,  especially  of  a  letter  so  prolix  as  this.  Adieu, 
my  dear  lord ! 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT.- 

ArUngton  Street,  Aug.  39. 1764. 
Sir, 

As  you  have  always  permitted  me  to  offer  you  the  trifles  printed  at 
my  press,  I  am  glad  to  nave  one  to  send  you  of  a  little  more  conse- 
quence than  some  in  which  I  have  had  myself  too  great  a  share.  The 
singularity  of  the  work  I  now  trouble  you  with  is  greater  merit  than 
its  rarity;  though  there  are  but  two  hundred  copies,  of  which  only 
half  are  mine.^  If  it  amuses  an  hour  or  two  of  your  idle  time,  J  am 
overpaid.  My  greatest  ambition  is  to  pay  that  respect  which  every 
Englishman  owes  to  your  character  and  services ;  and  therefore  you 
must  not  wonder  if  an  inconsiderable  man  seizes  every  opportunity, 
however  awkwardly,  of  assuring  you,  Sir,  that  he  is. 

Your  most  devoted,  &c. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HiU,  Aug.  29, 1764. 

Dear  Sir, 

Amoitg  the  multitude  of  my  papers  I  have  mislaid,  though  not  lost, 
the  account  you  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  of  your  ancestor  Tuer,  as 
a  painter.  I  have  been  hunting  for  it  to  insert  it  in  the  new  edition 
of  my  Anecdotes.  It  is  not  very  reasonable  to  save  myself  trouble 
at  the  expense  of  yours ;  but  perhaps  you  can  much  sooner  turn  to 
your  notes,  than  I  find  your  letter.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me  soon  all  the  particulars  yoti  recollect  of  him.  I  have  a  print  of 
Sir  Lionel  Jenkins  from  his  painting. 

I  did  not  send  you  any  more  orange  flowers,  as  you  desired;  for 
the  continued  rains  rotted  all  the  latter  blow :  but  I  bad  made  a  vast 

ri-pourrij  from  whence  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you  please,  when 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  which  J  should  be  glad  might 
be  in  the  beginning  of  October,  if  it  suits  your  convenience.  At  the 
same  time  you  shall  have  a  print  of  Lord  Herbert,  whch  I  think  I  did 
not  send  you. 

P.  S.  I  trust  you  will  bring  me  a  volume  or  two  of  your  MSS.  of 
which  I  am  most  thirsty. 

'  Now  fint  ooQected.    ^  The  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Gherbarj.  See  oitf^,  p.  399.— E, 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

September  1,  1764. 

I  SEND  you  the  reply  to  the  Counter-address ;'  it  is  the  lowest  of  all 
Grub-street,  and  I  hear  is  treated  so.  They  have  nothing  better  to 
say,  than  that  I  am  in  love  with  you,  have  been  sd  these  twenty 
years,  and  am  no  giant.  I  am  a  very  constant  old  swain :  they  might 
have  made  the  years  above  thirty;  it  is  so  long  I  have  the  same  unal- 
terable friendship  for  you,  independent  of  being  near  relations  and 
bred  up  together.  For  arguments,  so  far  from  any  new  ones,  the 
man  gives  up  or  denies  most  of  the  former,  I  own  I  am  rejoiced  not 
only  to  see  now  little  they  can  defend  themselves,  but  to  know  the 
extent  of  their  malice  and  revenge.  They  must  be  sorely  hurt,  when 
reduced  to  such  scurrility.  Yet  there  is  one  paragraph,  however, 
-which  I  think  is  of  George  Grenville's  own  inditing.  It  says,  «•  I  flat- 
tered, solicited,  and  then  basely  deserted  him."  I  no  more  expected 
to  hear  myself  accused  of  flattery,  than  of  being  in  love  with  you ;  but 
I  shall  not  laugh  at  the  former  as  I  do  at  the  latter.  Nothing  but  bis 
own  consummate  vanity  could  suppose  I  had  ever  stooped  to  flatter 
him !  or  that  any  man  was  connected  with  him,  but  who  was  low 
enough  to  be  paid  for  it.     Where  has  he  one  such  attachment? 

You  have  your  share  too.  The  miscarriage  at  Rochfort  now 
directly  laid  at  your  door !  repeated  insinuations  against  your  cou- 
rage. But  I  trust  you  will  mind  them  no  more  than  I  do,  excepting 
iheJlaUery^  which  I  shall  not  forget,  I  promise  them. 

1  came  to  town  yesterday  on  some  business,  and  found  a  case. 
When  I  opened  it,  what  was  there  but  my  Lady  Ailesbury's  most 
beautiful  ot  all  pictures  !**  DonU  imagine  I  can  think  it  intended  for  me; 
or  that,  if  it  could  be  so,  I  would  hear  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  far  above 
what  can  be  parted  with,  or  accepted.  I  am  serious — there  is  no 
letting  such  a  picture,  when  one  has  accomplished  it,  go  from  where 
one  can  see  it  every  day.  I  should  take  the  thought  equally  kind  and 
friendly,  but  she  must  let  me  bring  it  back,  if  I  am  not  to  do  any  thing 
else  with  it,  and  it  came  by  mistake.  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  deprive 
her  of  what  she  must  have  such  pleasure  in  seeing.  I  shall  have  more 
satisfaction  in  seeing  it  at  Park-place;  where,  in  spite  of  the  worst 
kind  of  malice,  I  shall  persist  in  saying  my  heart  is  fixed.  They  may 
ruin  me,  but  no  calumny  shall  make  me  desert  you.  Indeed  your 
case  would  be  completely  cruel,  if  it  was  more  honourable  for  your 
relations  and  friends  to  abandon  you  than  to  stick  to  you.  My 
option  is  made,  and  I  scorn  their  abuse  as  much  as  I  despise  their 
ppwer. 

I  think  of  coming  to  you  on  Thursday  next  for  a  day  or  two,  unless 
your  house  is  full,  or  you  hear  from  me  to  the  contrary.     Adieu ! 

Yours  ever. 

*  A  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  answer  to  another,  called  **  An  Addreae  to 
the  Public  on  the  late  Dismiaaal  of  a  General  Officer." 
^  A  landscape  executed  in  worsteds  by  Lady  Aiiesbory.  It  is  now  at  Strawberry  HiB. 
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Sir, 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  BIRCH. 

September  3, 1764. 


I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  the 
enclosed  curious  one  of  Sir  William  Herbert.  It  would  have  made  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  Lord  Herbert's  Life,  which  is  now  too  late; 
as  I  have  no  hope  that  Lord  Powis  will  permit  any  more  to  be 
printed.  There  were  indeed  so  very  few,  and  but  half  of  those  for 
my  share,  that  I  have  not  it  in  my  power  to  offer  you  a  copy,  having 
disposed  of  my  part.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  so  singular  a  curiosity 
should  not  be  public ;  but  I  must  not  complain,  as  Lord  Powis  has 
been  so  good  as  to  indulge  my  request  thus  far.  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

H.W. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  HiD,  Oct  5, 1764. 

Mr  DEAR  Lord, 

Though  I  wrote  to  you  but  a  few  days  ago,  I  must  trouble  you 
with  another  line  now.  Dr.  Blanchard,  a  Cambridge  divine,  and  who 
has  a  good  paternal  estate  in  Yorkshire,  is  on  his  travels,  which  he 
perforins  as  a  gentleman ;  and,  therefore,  wishes  not  to  have  his  pro- 
fession noticed.  He  is  very  desirous  of  paying  his  respects  to  you, 
and  of  being  countenanced  by  you  while  he  stays  at  raris.  It  will 
much  oblige  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  consequently  me,  if  you 
will  favour  him  with  your  attention.  Every  body  experiences  your 
goodness,  but  in  the  present  case  I  wish  to  attribute  it  a  little  to  my 
request. 

I  asked  you  about  two  books,  ascribed  to  Madame  de  Boufflers. 
If  they  are  hers,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  she  found,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  took  orders  and  went  over  to  Holland  to  fight  the 
Dutch.  As  she  has  been  on  the  spot  where  he  reigned  (wnich  is 
generally  very  strong  evidence),  her  countrymen  will  believe  her  in 
spite  of  our  teeth ;  and  Voltaire,  who  loves  all  anecdotes  that  never 
happened,  because  they  prove  the  manners  of  the  times,  will  hurry  it 
into  the  first  history  he  publishes.  I,  therefore,  enter  my  caveat  against 
it ;  not  as  interested  for  Oliver's  character,  but  to  save  the  world  from 
one  more  fable.  I  know  Madame  de  Boufflers  will  attribute  this 
scruple  to  my  partiality  to  Cromwell  (and,  to  be  sure,  if  we  must  be 
ridden,  there  is  some  satisfaction  when  the  man  knows  how  to  ride). 
I  remember  one  night  at  the  Duke  of  Grafton's,  a  bust  of  Cromwell 
was  produced:  Madame  de  Boufflers,  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
gave  me  the  most  speaking  look  imaginable,  as  much  as  to  say,  Is  it 
possible  you  can  admire  this  man !    Apropos:  I  am  sorry  to  say  tho 
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reports  do  not  cease  about  the  separation/  and  yet  I  have  beard 
nothing  that  confirms  it. 

I  once  be^ed  you  to  send  me  a  book  in  three  volumes,  called 
*^  Essais  sur  Jes  Mceurs ;"  forgive  me  if  I  put  you  in  mind  of  it,  and 
request  you  to  send  me  that,  or  any  other  new  book.  I.  am  wofully 
in  want  of  reading,  and  sick  to  death  of  all  our  political  stuff,  which» 
as  the  Parliament  is  happily  at  the  distance  of  three  months,  I  would 
fain  forget  till  I  cannot  help  hearing  of  it.  I  am  reduced  to  Guic- 
ciardin,  and  though  the  evenings  are  so  long,  T  cannot  get  throuffh 
one  of  his  periods  between  dinner  and  supper.  They  tell  me  Mr. 
Hume  has  had  sight  of  King  James's  journal  :*"  I  wish  I  could  see  all 
the  trifling  passages  that  he  will  not  deign  to  admit  into  history.  I  do 
not  love  great  folks  till  they  have  pulled  off  their  buskins  and  put  on 
their  slippers,  because  I  do  not  care  sixpence  for  what  they  would  be 
thought,  but  for  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Elliot  brings  us  woful  accounts  of  the  French  ladies,  of  the 
decency  of  their  conversation,  and  the  nastiness  of  their  behaviour. 

Nobody  is  dead,  married,  or  gone  mad,  since  my  last.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  I  enclose  an  epitaph  on  Lord  Waldegrave,  written  by  my 
brother,*  which  I  think  you  will  like,  both  for  the  composition  and  the 
strict  truth  of  it. 


ArliAgrton  Street,  Fridty  eveamg. 

I  was  getting  into  my  postchaise  this  morning  with  this  letter  in 
my  pocket,  and  coming  to  town  for  a  day  or  two,  when  I  heard 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  dead:  I  find  it  is  not  so.  He  had  two 
fits  yesterday  at  Newmarket,  whither  he  would  go.  The  Princess 
Amelia,  who  had  observed  great  alteration  in  his  speech,  entreated 
him  against  it.  He  has  had  too  some  touches  of  the  gout,  but  they 
were  gone  off,  or  might  have  prevented  this  attack.  I  hear  since  the 
fits  yesterday,  which  are  said  to  have  been  but  slight,  that  his  leg  is 
broken  out,  and  they  hope  will  save  him.  Still,  I  think,  one  cannot 
but  expect  the  worst. 

The  letters  yesterday,  from  Spa,  give  a  melancholy  account  of  the 

■  Of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Grafton.— E. 

^  Since  published,  under  the  generous  patronage  of  George  the  Third,  by  Dr.  Clatke, 
hill  Majesty's  librarian.  The  work  is,  however,  not  what  Mr.  Walpde  contemplated :  it 
is  not  a  journal  of  private  feeling  interests,  and  actions,  but  a  relation  rather  of  public 
affairs;  and  though  the  notes  of  James  II.  were  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
it  was,  in  truth,  written  by  another  hand,  and  that  too  a  hand  the  least  likely  to  have 
given  us  the  kind  of  memoirs  which  Mr.  Walpole  justly  thinks  would  have  been  eo 
valuable.  When  an  eminent  person  writes  his  own  memoirs,  we  have,  at  least,  the  mo- 
tives  which  he  thinks  it  creditable  to  assign  to  his  conduct — he  has  generally  the  candour 
of  vanity,  and  even  when  he  has  not  that  candour,  he  is  sometimes  blmded  into  discovering 
truth  unawares ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  futile  and  fastidious  than  the  meagre  notes  « 
the  original  actor,  fresh  woven  and  discoloured  by  the  hands  of  an  obsequious  servant, 
who  conceals  all  the  facts  he  cannot  explain,  and  ail  the  motives  he  cannot  justify.  Sach 
memoirs  resemble  the  real  life  as  the  skeleton  does  the  living  man. — C. 

<:  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.B.,  second  son  of  Sir  Robert,  and  the  fiither  of  Ladiei 
Dysart  and  WaUegrave,  and  Mrs.  Keppel. — ^E. 
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poor  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  as  tie  cannot  drink  the  waters  they  think 
of  removing  him  ;  I  suppose,  to  the  baths  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  I 
look  on  his  case  as  a  lost  one.  There's  a  chapter  for  moralizing ! 
but  five-and-forty,  with  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year>  and  happiness 
wherever  he  turned  him!  My  reflection  is,  that  it  is  folly  to  be 
unhappy  at  any  thing,  when  felicity  itself  is  such  a  phantom. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Sttawberry  HOI,  Oct  5, 1764. 

It  is  over  with  us  I — if  I  did  not  know  your  firmness,  I  would  have 
prepared  you  by  decrees;  but  you  are  a  man,  and  can  bear  the 
worst  at  once.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  dead.  I  have  heard  it 
bat  this  instant.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  come  to  breakfast 
with  me,  and  pulled  out  a  letter  from  Lord  Frederick,  with  a  hopeless 
account  of  the  poor  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Ere  I  could  read  it, 
Colonel  Schutz  called  at  the  door  and  toM  my  servant  this  fatal  news! 
I  know  no  more — it  must  be  at  Newmarket,  and  very  sudden ;  for 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  a  letter  from  Hodgson,  dated  on  Monday, 
which  said  the  Duke  was  perfectly  well,  and  his  gout  gone : — yes,  to 
be  sure,  into  his  head.  Princess  Amelia  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 
bis  going  to  Newmarket,  having  perceived  great  alteration  in  his 
^)eecby  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had.  Well  1  it  will  not  be.  Every 
thing  fights  against  this  country !  Mr.  Pitt  must  save  it  himself— or, 
what  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  not  like  as  well,  share  in  over- 
turning its  liberty — if  they  will  admit  him ;  which  I  question  now  if 
they  will  be  fools  enough  to  do. 

1  ou  see  I  write  in  despair.  I .  am  for  the  whole,  but  perfectly 
tranquil.  We  have  acted  with  honour,  and  have  nothing  to  reproach' 
ourselves  with.  We  cannot  combat  fate.  We  shall  he  left  almost 
alone ;  but  I  think  you  will  po  more  go  with  the  torrent  than  I  will. 
Could  I  have  foreseen  this  tide  of  ill  fortune,  I  would  have  done  just 
as  I  have  done ;  and  my  conduct  shall  show  I  am  satisfied  I  have 
done  right.  For  the  rest,  come  what  come  may,  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  !  and  while  there  is  a  free  spot  of  earth,  upon  the  globe,  that 
shall  be  my  country.  I  am  sorry  it  will  not  be  this,  but  to-morrow  I 
shall  be  able  to  laugh  as  usual.  What  signifies  what  happens  when- 
one  is  seven-and'forty,  as  I  am  to-day  ? 

•'  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birthday" — ^but  I  will  not  go  on  with  An- 
tony, and  say 

"and  111  keep  it 

With  double  pomp  of  sadness.** 

No ;  when  they  can  smile,  who  ruin  a  great  country,  sure  those  who 
would  have  saved  it  may  indulge  themselves  in  that  cheerfulness 
which  conscious  integrity  bestows.  I  think  I  shall  come  to  you  next 
week  ;  and  since  we  have  no  longer  any  plan  of  operations  to  settle^ 
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we  will  look  over  the  map  of  Europe,  and  fix  upon  a  pleasant  comer 
for  our  exile — for  take  notice,  I  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  my  dagger, 
in  hopes  that  some  Mr.  Addison  a  thousand  years  hence  may  write  a 
dull  tragedy  about  me.  I  will  write  my  own  story  a  little  more 
cheerfully  than  he  would ;  but  I  fear  now  I  must  not  print  it  at  my 
own  press.  Adieu !  You  was  a  philosopher  before  you  had  any 
occasion  to  be  so :  pray  continue  so ;  you  nave  ample  occasion ! 

Yours  ever,        H.  W. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  13, 1764. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  word  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's*  legacy  to  you.**  You  cannot  doubt  of  the 
great  joy  this  gives  me ;  and  yet  it  serves  to  aggravate  the  loss  of  so 
worthy  a  man  I  And  when  I  feel  it  thus,  I  am  sensible  how  much 
more  it  will  add  to  your  concern,  instead  of  diminishing  it.  Yet  do  not 
wholly  reflect  on  your  misfortune.  You  might  despise  the  acquisition 
of  five  thousand  pounds  simply ;  but  when  that  sum  is  a  public  tes- 
timonial to  your  virtue,  and  bequeathed  by  a  man  so  virtuous,  it  is  a 
million.  Measure  it  with  the  riches  of  those  who  have  basely  injured 
you,  and  it  is  still  more  I  Why,  it  is  glory,  it  is  conscious  innocence, 
it  is  satisfaction — it  is  affluence  without  guilt — Oh  !  the  comfortable 
sound  I  It  is  a  good  name  in  the  history  of  these  corrupt  days. 
There  it  will  exist,  when  the  wealth  of  your  and  their  country's 
enemies  will  be  wasted,  or  will  be  an  indelible  blemish  on  their  de- 
scendants. 

My  heart  is  full,  and  yet  I  will  say  no  more.    My  best  loves  to  all 

J'our  opulent  family.   Who  says  virtue  is  not  rewarded  in  this  world? 
t  is  rewarded  by  virtue,  and  it  is  persecuted  by  the  bad.    Can  greater 
honour  be  paid  to  it? 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  Oct  99, 1764. 
I  AM  glad  you  mentioned  it:  I  would  not  have  had  you  appear 
without  your  close  mourning  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  upon  any 
account.  I  was  once  goinR  to  tell  you  of  it,  knowing  your  inaccuracy 
in  such  matters ;  but  thought  it  still  impossible  you  should  be  ignorant 
how  necessary  it  is.    Liord  Strafford,  who  has  a  legacy  of  only  two 

*  WiUiam,  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  During  his  administration  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Conway  had  been  secretari^  of  state  there.    He  di»l  at  Spa  on  the  2d  of  October.— K 

^  The  legfacy  was  contained  in  the  following  codicil,  written  in  the  Dake*8  own  hand. 
**  I  give  to  General  Conway  five  thousand  pouMs  as  a  testimony  of  my  friendship  to  him, 
and  of  my  tense  of  his  honoorabie  conduct  and  friendship  for  me."— £. 
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hundred  pounds,  vvrote  to  consult  Lady  Suffolk.  She  told  him,  for 
such  a  sum,  which  only  implies  a  ring,  it  was  sometimes  not  done ; 
but  yet  advised  him  to  mourn.  In  your  case  it  is  indispensable ;  nor 
can  you  see  any  of  his  family  without  it.  Besides  it  is  much  better 
on  such  an  occasion  to  over,  than  under  do.  I  answer  this  paragraph 
first,  because  I  am  so  earnest  not  to  have  you  blamed. 

Besides  wishing  to  see  you  all,  I  have  wanted  exceedingly  to  come 
to  you,  having  mdch  to  say  to  you  ;  but  I  am  confined  here,  that  is, 
Mr.  Chute  is:  he  was  seized  with  the  gout  last  Wednesday  se'nnight, 
the  day  he  came  hither  to  meet  George  Montagu,  and  this  is  the  first 
day  he  has  been  out  of  his  bedchamber.  I  must  therefore  put  off 
our  meeting  till  Saturday,  when  you  shall  certainly  find  me  in  town. 

We  have  a  report  here,  but  the  authority  bitter  bad,  that  Lord 
March  is  going  to  be  married  to  Lady  Conway.  I  don't  believe  it 
the  less  fi^r  our  knowing  nothing  of  it ;  for  unless  their  daughter  were 
breeding,  and  it  were  to  save  her  character,  neither  your  brother  nor 
Lady  Hertford  would  disclose  a  tittle  about  it.  Yet  in  charity  they 
should  advertise  it,  that  parents  and  relations,  if  it  is  so,  may  lock  up 
all  knives,  ropes,  laudanum,  and  rivers,  lest  it  should  occasion  a 
violent  mortality  among  his  fair  admirers. 

I  am  charmed  with  an  answer  I  have  just  read  in  the  papers  of  a 
poor  man  in  Bedlam,  who  was  ill-used  by  an  apprentice  because  he 
would  not  tell  him  why  he  was  confined  tnere.  The  unhappy 
creature  said  at  last,  **  Because  God  has  deprived  me  of  a  blessing 
which  you  never  enjoyed."  There  never  was  any  thing  finer  or 
more  moving  1  Your  sensibility  will  not  be  quite  so  much  affected 
by  a  story  I  heard  t'other  day  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  He  has  a 
mother — yes;  a  mother:  perhaps  you  thought  that,  like  that  tender 
urchin  Love, 

duris  in  cotiboB  ilium 

Ismarofi,  aut  Rliodope,  aut  extremi  Garamantes, 
Nee  noetri  generis  paemm  nee  sanguinis  ednnt 

Well,  Mrs.  Rhodope  lives  in  a  mighty  shabby  hovel  at  Preston, 
which  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  Sir  Fletcher  began  to  think  not 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  one  who  has  the  honour  of  being  his  parent. 
He  cheapened  a  better,  in  which  were  two  pictures  which  the  pro- 
prietor valued  at  threescore  pounds.  The  aUornet/^  insisted  on 
having  them  for  nothing,  as  fixtures — the  landlord  refused,  the  bargain 
was  broken  off,  and  the  dowager  Madam  Norton  remains  ih  her 
original  hut.  I  could  tell  you  another  story  which  you  would  not 
dislike ;  but  as  it  might  hurt  the  person  concerned,  if  it  was  known, 
I  shall  not  send  it  by  the  post;  but  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you. 
Adieu ! 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  Lord  Grantley,  had  been  appointed  attornejr-general 
in  the  preceding  December. — E. 

VOL.  III.  30 
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TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Nov.  1, 1764. 

I  AM  not  onty  pleased,  my  dear  lord,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
announce  your  brother's  legacy  to  you,  but  I  am  glad  whenever  my 
news  reach  you  without  being  quite  stale.  I  see  but  few  persons  here. 
I  begin  my  letters  without  knowing  when  I  shall  be  able  to  fill  them, 
and  then  am  to  winnow  a  little  what  I  hear,  that  I  may  not  send  you 
absolute  secondhand  fables:  for  though  I  cannot  warrant  all  I  tell 
you,  I  hate  to  send  you  every  improbable  tale  that  is  vented.  You 
like,  as  one  always  does  in  absence,  to  hear  the  common  occurrences 
of  your  own  country;  and  you  see  I  am  very  glad  to  be  your 
gazetteer,  provided  you  do  not  rank  my,  letters  upon  any  higher  foot. 
i  should  be  ashamed  of  such  gossiping,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  as 
chattinjg  with  you  en  families  as  we  used  to  do  at  supper  in  Grosvenor- 
streel. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  made  splendid  provision  for  his 
younger  children;  to  Lady  Dorothy,'  30,000/.;  Lord  Richard  and 
^Lord  George  will  have  about  4,000/.  a-year  apiece;  for,  besides 
landed  estates,  he  has  left  them  his  whole  personal  estate  without  ex- 
ception, only  obliging  the  present  Duke  to  redeem  Devonshire-house, 
and  the  entire  collection  in  it,  for  20,000/. :  he  gives  500/.  to  each  of 
his  brothers,  and  200/.  to  Lord  Strafford,  with  some  other  incon- 
siderable legacies.  Lord  Frederick  carried  the  garter,  and  was 
treated  by  the  King  with  very  gracious  speeches  of  concern. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  quite  recovered,  after  an  incision  of 
many  inches  in  his  knee.  Ranby**  did  not  dare  to  propose  that  a  hero 
should  be  tied,  but  was  frightened  out  of  his  senses  when  the  hero 
would  hold  the  candle  himself,  which  none  of  his  generals  could  bear 
to  do :  in  the  middle  of  the  operation,  the  Duke  said,  *'  Hold !"  Ranby 
said,  "  For  God*s  sake.  Sir,  let  me  proceed  now — it  will  be  worse  to 
renew  it"  The  Duke  repeated,  "  I  say  hold !"  and  then  calmly  bade 
them  give  Ranby  a  clean  waistcoat  and  cap;  for,  said  he,  the  poor 
man  has  sweated  through  these.  It  was  true ;  but  the  Duke  did  not 
utter  a  groan. 

Have  you  heard  that  Lady  Susan  O'Brien's  is  not  the  last  romance 
of  the  sort  ?  Lord  Rockingham's  youngest  sister,  Lady  Harriot,*^  has 
stooped  even  lower  than  a  theatric  swain,  and  married  her  footman; 
but  still  it  is  you  Irish**  that  commit  all  the  havoc.  Lady  Harriot, 
however,  has  mixed  a  wonderful  degree  of  prudence  with  her  potion, 
and  considering  how  plain  she  is,  has  not,  I  think,  sweetened  the 
draught  too  njuch  for  her  lover:  she  settles  a  single]  hundred  pound 

•  Lady  Dorothy  married,  in  1766,  the  Duke  of  Portland.— E. 

^  A  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  day.  He  was  serjeant-surgeon  to  the  Kiug,  afid 
F,  R,  S. — E, 

«  Lady  Henrietta  Alicia  Wentworth,  bom  in  1737 ;  married  Mr.  William  Sturgeon. — ^E. 

'  Lord  Hertford  was  an  Irieh  peer ;  he  bad  besides  so  large  a  fortune  there,  and  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  interests  of  that  country,  that  Mr.  Walpole  calls  him  IrUh, — C. 
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a-year  upon  him  for  his  life ;  entails  her  whole  fortune  on  their  chil- 
di^D,  if  they  have  any;  and,  if  not,  on  her  own  family;  nay,  in  the 
height  of  the  novel,  provides  for  a  separation,  and  insures  the  sanne 
pin-money  to  Damon,  in  case  they  part.  This  deed  she  has  vested 
out  of  her  power,  by  sending  it  to  Lord  Mansfield,*  whom  she  makes 
her  trustee;  It  is  drawn  up  in  her  own  hand,  and  Lord  Mansfield  says 
is  as  binding  as  any  lawyer  could  make  it.  Did  one  ever  hear  ojf 
more  reflection  in  a  delirium  1  Well,  but  hear  more :  she  has  given 
away  all  her  clothes,  nay,  and  her  ladyship,  and  says,  linen  gowns 
are  properest  for  a  footman's  wife,  and  is  gone  to  his  family  in  Ire- 
land, plain  Mrs.  Henrietta  Sturgeon.  I  think  it  is  not  clear  that, she 
is  madt  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  Lady  Bel^  will  be  so  who  could  not 
digest  Dr.  Duncan,  nor  even  Mr.  Milbank. 

My  last  told  you  of  my  sister's  promotion.'^  I  hear  she  is  to  be 
succeeded  at  Kensington  by  Miss  Floyd,  who  lives  with  Lady  Boling- 
broke ;  but  I  beg  you  not  to  report  this  till  you  see  it  in  a  Gazette  of 
better  authority  than  mine,  who  have  it  only  from  fame  and  Mrs.  A. 
Pitt. 

I  have  not  seen  M.  de  Guerchy  yet,  having  been  in  town  but  one 
night  since  his  return.  You  are  very  kind  in  accepting,  on  your  own 
account,  his  obliging  expressions  about  me :  I  know  no  foundation  on 
which  I  should  like  better  to  receive  them :  the  truth  is  he  has  distin- 
guished me  extremely,  and  when  a  person  in  his  situation  shows  much 
attention  to  a  person  so  very  insignificant  as  I  am,  one  is  apt  to  believe 
it  exceeds  common  compliment :  at  least,  I  attribute  it  to  the  esteem 
which  he  could  not  but  see  I  conceived  for  him.  His  civility  is  so 
natural,  and  his  goodnature  so  strongly  marked,  that  I  connected 
much  more  with  him  than  I  am  apt  to'do  with  new  acquaintances. 
I  pitied  the  various  disgusts  he  received,  and  I  believe  he  saw  I  did. 
If  I  felt  for  him,  you  may  judge  how  much  I  am  concerned  that  you 
have  your  share.  I  foresaw  it  was  unavoidable,  from  the  swarms  of 
your  countrymen  that  flock  to  Paris,  and  generally  the  worst  part; 
boys  and  governors  are  woful  exports.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  it  when 
I  lived  with  poor  Sir  Horace  Mann  at  Florence — but  you  have  the 
whole  market.  We  are  a  wonderful  people — I  would  not  be  our 
King,*  our  minister,  or  our  ambassador,  for  the  Indies.  One  comfort, 
however,  I  can  truly  give  you;  I  have  heard  their  complaints,  if  they 
have  any,  from  nobody  but  yourself.  Jesus  I  if  they  are  not  content 
now,  I  wish  they  knew  how  the  English  were  received  at  Paris  twenty 
years  ago-r— why,  you  and  I  know  they  were  not  received  at  all.    Ay, 

*■  Lord  Mansfield  had  married  Lady  Harriot's  aunt — E. 

^  Lady  Isabella  Finch,  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Princess  Amelia,  was  Lady  Harriotts 
annt.  The  Mr.  Milbank  here  mentioned  had  married  Lady  Mary  Wentworth,  the  elder 
surter  of  Lady  Harriot — C. 

«  Fronn  being  hoosekeeper  at  Kensineton  Palace,  to  the  same  office  at  Windsor  Castle ; 
but  Mr.  Walpole  is  mistaken  as  to  me  name  of  her  sncoeBsor :  it  was  Miss  Roche 
Lloyd.— C. 

*  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  King  and  the  ministers,  whom  Mr.  Walpole  so  often 
and  so  wantonly  depreciates,  to  solicit  the  reader*s  attention  to  such  passages  as  this,  in 
which  he  imputes  to  others^  and  therefore  implies  in  himself,  an  unfair  disposition  to 
criticise  and  censure. — C. 
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and  when  the  fashion  of  admiring  English  is  past,  it  will  be  just  so 
again ;  and  very  reasonably — who  would  open  their  house  to  every 
staring  booby  from  another  country  ? 

Arlinglon  Street,  Nov.  3. 

1  came  to  town  to-day  to  meet  your  brother,  who  is  going  to  Euston 
and  Thetford,'  and  hope  he  will  bring  back  a  good  account  of  the 
domestic  history,*  of  which  we  can  learn  nothing  authentic.  Fitzroy* 
knows  nothing.     The  town  says  the  Duchess  is  going  thither. 

We  have  been  this  evening  with  Duchess  Hamilton,"*  who  is  arrived 
from  Scotland,  visibly  promising  another  Lord  Campbell.  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  M.  de  Guerchy,  and  that  opportunity  of 
sending  this  letter,  and  one  from  your  brother.  Our  politics  are  all 
at  a  stand.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  death,  I  concluded,  would 
make  the  ministry  all  powerful,  all  triumphant,  and  all  insolent  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  so.  They  are,  I  believe,  extremely  ill 
among  themselves,  and  not  better  in  their  affairs  foreign  or  domestic. 
The  cider  counties  have  instructed  their  members  to  join  the  minority. 
The  house  of  Yorke  seems  to  have  laid  aside  their  coldness  and  irreso- 
lution, and  to  look  towards  opposition.  The  unpopularity  of  the  court 
is  very  great  indeed — still  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  maintain 
their  ground  a  little  longer.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
publication :  the  town  itself  is  still  a  desert.  I  have  twice  passed  by 
Arthur's*'  to-day,  and  not  seen  a  chariot. 

Hogarth  is  dead,  and  Mrs.  Spence,  who  lived  with  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle.^  She  had  saved  20,0002.  which  she  leaves  to  her  sister 
for  life,  and  after  her,  to  Tommy  Pelham.  Ned  Finch*  has  got  an 
estate  from  an  old  Mrs.  Hatton  of  1500/.  a  year,  and  takes  her  name. 

Adieu !  my  lord  and  lady,  and  your  whole  et  cetera. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HiH,  Nov.  8, 1764. 

I  AM  much  disappointed,  I  own,  dear  Sir,  at  not  seeing  you :  more 
so,  as  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  I  shall,  for  I  think  of  going  to  Paris 
early  in  February.     I  ought  indeed  to  go  directly,  as  the  winter  does 

■  He  was  member  for  Thetford.— E.  <>  Of  the  Graflon  femUy.— £. 

«  Colonel  Charles  Fiteroy.    See  anti,  p.  261.— E. 

^  Elizabeth  Gomiing,  widow  of  James,  sixth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  aod  wife,  in  1759,  of 
John,  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle.— E. 

*  The  fashionable  dub  in  St  James's  Street— E. 

'  The  Duke  of  NewcasUe,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  19th  of  October,  says,  **The 
many  great  losses,  both  public  and  private,  which  we  have  had  this  summer,  have  very 
ffreatly  affected  this  Duchess ;  and  the  last  of  all,  of  her  old  friend  and  companion  of  above 
forty.fi ve  years,  poor  Mrs.  Spence,  has  added  much  to  the  melancholy  situation  in  which 
she  was  before.**  Chatham  Correspondence,  voK  ii.  p.  295.' — E. 

s  Edward,  fifth  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  Mrs.  Hatton  was  his  maternal 
aunt,  sister  of  the  last  Viscount  Hatton.— C. 
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not  agree  with  me  here.  Without  being  positively  ill,  I  am  positively 
not  well :  about  this  time  of  year,  I  have  little  fevers  every  night,  and 
pains  in  my  breast  and  stomach,  which  bid  me  repair  to  a  more  flan- 
nel climate.  These  little  complaints  are  ah*eady  begun,  and  as  soon 
as  affairs  will  permit  me,  I  mean  to  transport  them  southward. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  make  the  addition  you  wish  to 
Mr.  Tuer's  article:  many  of  the  following  sheets  are  printed  off,  and 
there  is  no  inserting  any  thing  now,  without  shoving  the  whole  text 
forward,  which  you  see  is  impossible.  You  promised  to  bring  me  a 
portrait  of  him :  as  I  shall  have  four  or  five  new  plates,  I  can  get  his 
head  into  one  of  them :  will  you  send  it  as  soon  as  you  can  possibly 
to  my  house  in  Arlington-street ;  I  will  take  great  care  of  it,  and 
return  it  to  you  safe. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Strawbetry  Hill,  Nor.  9, 1764. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  letter  will  not  reach  you,  my  dear  lord, 
before  one  that  I  sent  to  you  last  week  by  a  private  hand,  along  with 
one  from  your  brother.  I  write  this  by  my  Lord  Chamberlain's 
order — you  may  interpret  it  as  you  please,  either  as  by  some  new 
connexion  of  the  Bedford  squadron  with  the  opposition,  or  as  a  com- 
mission to  you,  my  lord  antibassador.  As  yet,  I  believe  ybu  had 
better  take  it  upon  the  latter  foundation,  though  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  crossed  the  country  from  Bath  to  Woburn,  without  coming  to 
town.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is  the  negotiation  intrusted  to  you. 
You  are  desired  by  my  Lord  Gower  to  apply  to  the  gentilhomme  de 
la  chambre  for  leave  for  Doberval*  the  dancer,  who  was  here  last 
year,  to  return  and  dance  at  our  Opera  forthwith.  If  the  court  of 
France  will  comply  with  this  request,  we  will  send  them  a  discharge 
in  full,  for  the  Canada  bills  and  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners,  and  we 
will  permit  Monsieur  D'Estain  to  command  in  the  West  Indies, 
whether  we  will  or  not.  The  city  of  London  must  not  know  a  word 
of  this  treaty,  for  they  hate  any  mortal  should  be  diverted  but  them- 
selves, especially  by  any  thing  relative  to  harmony.  It  is,  I  own, 
betraying  my  country  and  my  patriotism  to  be  concerned  in  a  job  of 
this  kind.  I  am  sensible  that  there  is  not  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields  but 
can  dance  better  than  the  first  performer  in  the  French  Opera ;  and 
yet,  how  could  I  refuse  this  commission  1  Mrs.  George  Pitt  delivered 
it  to  me  just  now,  at  Lord  Holderness's  at  Sion,  and  as  my  virtue  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  root  out  all  my  good-breeding — though  I  trust  it 
will  in  time — I  could  not  help  promising  that  I  would  write  to  you— 
nay,  and  engaged  that  you  would  undertake  it.  When  I  venture, 
sure  yon  may,  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of  a  mob ! 

I  believe  this  letter  will  go  by  Monsieur  Beaumont.     He  break- 

*  D'Atabenm}  wks  not  only  a  celebrated  dancer,  but  a  compoeer  of  baOeti.— ^. 

30» 
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fasted  here  t'other  morning,  and  pleased  me  exceedingly :  he  has  great 
spirit  and  good-humour.  It  is  incredible  what  pains  he  has  taken  to 
see.  He  has  seen  Oxford,  Bath,  Blenheim,  Stowe,  Jews,  Quakers,  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  Royal  Society,  the  Robinhood,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  the 
Arts-and-Sciences,  has  dined  at  Wildman's,  and,  I  think,  with  my 
Lord  Mayor,  or  is  to  do.     Monsieur  de  Guerchy  is  full  of  your 

E raises ;  I  am  to  go  to  Park-place  with  him  next  week,  to  make  your 
roiher  a  visit. 
You  know  bow  I  hate  telling  you  false  news:  all  I  can  do,  is  to 
retract  as  fast  as  I  can.    I  fear  1  wafi  too  hasty  in  an  article  I  sent  you 
in  my  last,  though  I  then  mentioned  it  only  as  a  report.     I  doubt, 
what  we  wish  in  a  private  family'  will  not  be  exactly  the  event. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  had  a  dangerous  sore-throat,  but  is 
recovered.  In  one  of  the  bitterest  days  that  could  be  felt,  he  would 
go  upon  the  course  at  Newmarket  with  the  windows  of  his  landau 
down.  Newmarket-heath,  at  no  time  of  the  year,  is  placed  under  the 
torrid  zone.  I  can  conceive  a  hero  welcoming  death,  or  at  least 
despising  it ;  but  if  I  was  covered  with  more  laurels  than  a  boar's 
head  at  Christmas,  I  should  hate  pain,  and  Ranby,  and  an  operation. 
His  nephew  of  York  has  been  at  Blenheim,  where  they  gave  him  a 
ball,  but  did  not  put  themselves  to  much  expense  in  dancers;  the  figu* 
rantes  were  the  maid-servants.  You  will  not  doubt  my  authority,  when 
I  tell  you  my  Lady  Bute  was  my  intelligence.  I  heard  to-day,  at  Sion, 
of  some  bitter  verses  made  at  bath,  on  both  their  graces  of  Bedford. 
I  have  not  seen  them,  nor,  if  I  had  them,  would  I  send  them  to  you 
before  they  are  in  print,  which  I  conclude  they  will  be,  for  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  scandalous  abuse  is  not  the  commodity  which  either  side  is 
sparing  of.  You  can  conceive  nothing  beyond  the  epigrams  which 
have  been  in  the  papers,  on  a  pair  of  doves  and  a  parrot  that  Lord 
Bute  has  sent  to  the  Princess.^ 
I  hear — but  this  is  another  of  my  paragraphs  that  I  am  far  from 

fiving  you  for  sterling — that  Lord  Sandwich  is  to  have  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  garter;  Lord  Northumberland  stands  against  Lord 
Morton*'  for  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Macclesfield.  As  this  latter  article  will  have  no  bad  consequences  if 
it  should  prove  true,  you  may  believe  it.  Earl  Poulet  is  dead>  and 
Soame,  who  married  Mrs.  Naylor's  sister. 

You  will  wonder  more  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  the  last 
place :  I  am  preparing,  in  earnest,  to  make  you  a  visit — not  next 
week,  but  seriously  in  February.  After  postponing  it  for  seven  idle 
months,  you  will  stare  at  my  thinking  of  it  just  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament.  Why,  that  is  just  one  of  my  principal  reasons.  I 
will  stay  and  see  the  opening,  and  one  or  two  divisions;  the  mino- 
rity will  be  able  to  be  the  majority,  or  they  will  not :  if  they  can,  they 
will  not  want  me,  who  want  nothing  of  them :  if  they  cannot,  I  am 
sure  I  can  do  them  no  good,  and  shall  take  my  leave  of  them; — ^I 

*  The  reconeiliation  of  tiie  Duke  and  Ducheas  of  Grafton. — £. 

^  The  PrinceM  Dowager  of  Walea  «  Lord  Morton  was  dected. 
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mean  always,  to  be  sure,  if  things  do  not  turn  on  a  few  votes :  they 
sha4l  not  call  me  a  deserter.  la  every  other  case,  I  am  so  sick  of 
politics,  which  1  have  long  detested;  that  I  must  bid  adieu  to  them. 
I  have  acted  the  part  by  your  brother  that  I  thought  right.  He 
approves  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  mean  to  do ;  so  do  the  few  I 
esteem,  for  I  have  notified  my  intention ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  may  think  what  they  please.  In  truth,  I  have  a  better  reason, 
which  would  prescribe  my  setting  out  directly,  if  it  was  consistent 
with  my  honour.  I  have  a  return  of  those  nightly  fevers  and  pains 
in  my  breast,  which  have  come  for  the  three  last  years  at  this  season : 
change  of  air  and  a  better  climate  are  certainly  necessary  to  me  in 
winter.  I  shall  thus  indulge  my  inclinations  every  way.  I  long  to 
see  you  and  my  Lady  Hertford,  and  am  wofully  sick  of  the  follies 
and  distractions  of  this  country,  to  which  I  see  no  end,  come  what 
changes  will  I  Now,  do  you  wonder  any  longer  at  my  resolution  ? 
In  the  mean  time  adieu  for  the  present ! 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

November  10, 1764. 
SoH !  Madam,  you  expect  to  be  thanked,  because  you  have  done 
a  very  obliging  thing!*  But  I  won't  thank  you,  and  I  won't  be 
obliged.  It  is  very  hard  one  can't  come  into  your  house  and  com- 
mend any  thing,  but  you  must  recollect  it  and  send  it  after  one !  I 
will  never  dine  in  your  house  again ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  will  like  no- 
thing ;  and  when  I  do,  I  will  commend  nothing ;  and  when  I  do,  you 
shan't  remember  it.  You  are  very  grateful  indeed  to  Providence 
that  gave  you  so  good  a  memory,  to  stuff  it  with  nothing  but  bills  of 
fare  of  -what  every  body  likes  to  eat  and  drink !  I  wonder  you  are 
not  ashamed !  Do  you  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gluttony  of 
the  memory? — You  a  Christian !  A  pretty  account  you  will  be  able 
to  give  of  yourself! — Your  fine  folks  in  France  may  call  this  friend- 
ship and  attention,  perhaps — but  sure,  if  I  was  to  go  to  the  devil,  it 
should  be  for  thinking  of  nothing  but  niyself,  not  of  others,  from 
morning  to  night.  I  would  send  back  your  temptations ;  but,  as  I 
will  not  be  obliged  to  you  for  them,  verily  I  shall  retain  them  to 

1>unish  you ;  ingratitude  being  a  proper  chastisement  for  sinful  friend- 
iness.     Thine  in  the  spirit, 

Pilchard  Whitfield. 

*  Lady  Herrej,  it  is  tappoeed,  had  tent  Mr.  Walpole  some  potted  pilcfaards. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Nov.  25. 1764. 

How  could  you  be  so  kind,  my  dear  lord,  as  to  recollect  Dr.  Blan- 
cbard,  after  so  long  an  interval.  It  will  make  me  still  more  cautious 
of  giving  recommendations  to  you,  instead  of  drawing  upon  the  credit 
you  give  me.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  last  night  at  the  Opera,  who  made 
his  court  extremely  to  me  by  what  he  said  of  you.  It  was  our  first 
opera,  and  I  went  to  town  to  bear  Manzoli,'  who  did  not  quite  answer 
my  expectation,  though  a  very  fine  singer,  but  his  voice  has  been 
younger,  and  Wants  the  touching  tones  of  Elisi.^  However,  the 
audience  was  not  so  nice,  but  applauded  him  immoderately,  and  en* 
cored  three  of  his  songs.  The  first  woman  was  advertised  for  a 
perfect  beauty,  with  no  voice ;  but  her  beauty  and  voice  are  by  no 
means  so  unequally  balanced :  she  has  a  pretty  little  small  pipe,  and 
only  a  pretty  little  small  person,  and  share  of  beauty,  and  does  not 
act  ill.  There  is  Tenducci,  a  moderate  tenor,  and  all  the  rest  intole- 
rable. If  you  don't  make  haste  and  send  us  Doberval,  I  don't  know 
-what  we  shall  do.  The  dances  were  not  only  hissed,  as  truly  they 
deserved  to  be,  but  the  gallery,  H'la-Drury-Lane,  cried  out,  "Off! 
off!"  The  boxes  were  empty,  for  so  is  (he  town,  to  a  degree.  The 
person*"  who  ordered  me  to  write  to  you  for  Dobeval,  was  reduced 
to  languish  in  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton's  box.  My  Duchess*^  does 
not  appear  yet — I  fear. 

Shall  I  tell  you  any  thing  about  D'Eon  ?  it  is  sendingg  coals  to 
Paris :  you  must  know  his  story  better  than  me ;  so  in  two  words : 
Vergy,  his  antagonist,  is  become  his  convert:*  has  wrote  for  him, 
and  sworn  for  him,— nay,  has  made  an  affidavit  before  Judge  Wilmot, 
that  Monsieur  de  Guerchy  had  hired  him  to  stab  or  poison  D'Eon. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  had  less  of  an  assassin  than  your 
pendant,  as  Nivernois  calls  it !  In  short,  the  story  is  as  clumsy  as  it 
IS  abominable.  The  King's  Bench  cited  D'Eon  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence :  he  absconds :  that  court  issued  a  warrant  to  search  for  him, 
and  a  house  in  Scotland-yard,  where  he  lodged,  was  broken  open, 
but  in  vain.  If  there  is  any  thing  more,  you  know  it  yourself.  This 
law  transaction  is  buried  in  another.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
Thomas  Clarke,  is  dead,  and  Norton  succeeds.    Who  do  you  think 


*  **  Manzoli*!  voice  was  the  most  powerful  and  voluminous  soprano  that  had  been 
heard  on  our  stage  since  the  time  of  ForinelU ;  and  his  manner  of  singing  was  grand 
and  full  of  taste  and  dignity.  The  lovers  of  music  in  London  were  more  unanimous  in 
approving  his  voice  and  talents,  than  those  of  any  other  singer  within  mj  memory.** 
Bumey. — E. 

^  ^  Elisi,  though  a  great  singer,  was  a  still  greater  actor :  his  figure  was  large  and 
majestic,  and  he  had  a  great  compass  of  voice."    Ibid. — E. 

c  Probably  Mrs.  George  Pitt— O.  ^  Of  Graflon. 

*  This  is  altogether  a  very  mysterious  afiair :  M.  de  Vergy  was  the  cause  of  D*Eoii*b 
violent  behaviour  at  Lord  Halifitx*s  (see  anii^  p.  254) ;  he  afterwards  took  D*Eon*s  part, 
and  had  the  effix>ntery  and  the  inikmy  to  say,  that  he  was  suborned  by  the  Frendi 
ministry  to  quarrel  with  and  ruin  D'Eon. — C. 
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succeeds  him  ?  his  predecessor.'  The  house  of  York  is  returned  to 
the  house  of  Lancaster :  they  could  not  keep  their  white  roses  pure. 
I  have  not  a  little  suspicion  that  disappointment  has  contributed  to 
this  faux'pas.  Sir  Thomas  made  a  new  will  the  day  before  he  died, 
and  gave  his  vast  fortune,  not  to  Mr.  Yorke,  as  was  expected,  but  to 
Lord  MacclesfieJd,  to  whom,  it  is  come  out,  he  was  natural  brother. 
Norton,  besides  the  Rolls,  which  are  for  life,  and  near  3,000/.  a-year,  % 
has  a  pension  of  1,200/.  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  too,  has  got  a  third  pension: 
so  you  see  we  are  not  quite  such  beggars  as  you  imagined  1 

Prince  William,  you  know,  is  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  the  same 
appanage  as  the  Duke  of  York*-  Legrand^  is  his  Cadogan ;  Clinton'' 
and  Ligonier^  his  grooms. 

Colonel  Crawford  is  dead  at  Minorca,  and  Colonel  Burton  has  his 
regiment ;  the  Primate  (Stone)  is  better,  but  I  suppose,  from  his  dis- 
temper, which  is  a  dropsy  in  his  breast,  irrecoverable.  Your  Irish 
Queen*  exceeds  the  English  Queen,  and  follows  her  with  seven  foot- 
men before  her  chair — well  1  what  trumperies  I  tell  you !  but  I  can- 
not help  it — Wilkes  is  outlawed,  D*Eon  run  away,  and  Churchill 
dead — till  some  new  genius  arises,  you  must  take  up  with  the  operas, 
and  pensions,  and  seven  footmen*  But  patience!  your  country  is 
seldom  sterile  long. 

George  Selwyn  has  written  hither  his  lamentations  about  that 
Cossack  Princess.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  did  but  hint  it  to  my  Lady 
Hervey,  (though  I  give  you  my.  word,  without  quoting  you,  which  I 
never  do  upon  the  most  trifling  occurrences,)  and  I  was  cut  very 
short,  and  told  it  was  impossible.  A  la  bonne  heure !  Pray,  who  is 
Lord  March^  going  to  marry?  We  hear  so,  but  nobody  named.  I 
had  not  heard  of  your  losses  at  whisk ;  but  if  I  had,  should  not  have 
been  terrified :  you  know  whisk  gives  no  fatal  ideas  to  any  body  that 
has  been  at  Arthur^s  and  seen  hazard,  Quinze,  and  Trente-et-Qtuirante^ 
I  beg  you  will  prevail  on  the  King  of  France  to  let  Monsieur  de  Riche- 
lieu give  as  many  balls  and  fetes  as  he  pleases,  if  it  is  only  for  my 
diversion.  This  journey  to  Paris  is  the  last  colt's  tooth  I  intend  ever 
to  cut,  and  I  insist  upon  being  prodigiously  entertained,  like  a  Sposa 
Monacha^  whom  they  cram  with  this  world  for  a  twelvemonth,  before 
she  bids  adieu  to  it  ft)r  ever.  I  think,  when  I  shut  myself  up  in  my 
convent  here,  it  will  not  be  with  the  same  regret.  I  have  for  some 
lime  been  glutted  with  the  world,  arid  regret  the  friends  that  drop 
away  every  day ;  those,  at  least,  with  whom  I  came  into  the  world, 
already  begin  to  make  it  appear  a  great  void.  Lord  Edgecumbe, 
Lord  Waldegrave,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  leave  a  very  percep- 

*  Mr.  Charles  Yorke ;  but  we  shall  see,  in  the  next  letter,  that  the  fact  on  which  all 
this  impntatioD  was  built  was  fklse. — C. 

^  Edward  Lefrrand,  Esq.,  treasurer  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  as  the  Hon.  C.  8.  Cado- 
gaa  was  to  the  Duke  of  York. — £. 

^  C(4onel  Henry  Clinton,  afterwards  commander-in-chief  in  America,  and  K.B. — ^E. 
^  Colonel  Edward  Lig^onier,  aido>de-camp  to  the  King. — E. 

•  The  Countess  of  Northumberland.— E. 

f  James,  third  Earl  of  March,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  who  aubsequenUy,  in  1778, 
BQCceeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Queensberry,  and  was  the  last  of  that  title.— £. 
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tible  chasm.  At  the  Opera  last  night,  I  felt  almost  ashamed  to  be 
there.  Except  Lady  Townshend,  Lady  Schaub,  Lady  Albemarle, 
and  L^dy  Northumberland,  I  scarce  saw  a  creature  whose  delnit 
there  I  could  not  remember:  nay,  the  greater  part  were  maccaro- 
nies.  You  see  I  am  not  likely,  like  my  brother  Cholmondeley  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  there  too),  to  totter  into  a  solitaire  at  threescore. 
fThe  Duke  de  Richelieu*  is  one  of  the  persons  I  am  curious  to  see— 
oh  I  am  I  to  find  Madame  de  Boufflers,  Princess  of  Conii  ?  Your 
brother  and  Lady  Aylesbury  are  to  be  in  town  the  day  after  to- 
morrow to  hear  Manzoli,  and  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  Cornwallis,  who 
is  acting  Vagonisante;  but  that  would  be  treason  to  Lady  Ayles- 
bury. I  was  at  Park-place  last  week :  the  bridge  is  finished,  and  a 
noble  object. 

I  shall  come  to  you  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  my  cowg^e,  which  I  trust 
will  be  early  in  February.  I  will  let  you  know  the  moment  I  can  fix 
my  time,  because  I  shall  beg  you  to  order  a  small  lodging  to  be  taken 
for  me  at  no  great  distance  from  your  palace,  and  only  for  a  short 
time,  because,  if  I  should  like  France  enough  to  stay  some  ninths,  I 
can  afterwards  accommodate  myself  to  my  mind.  I  should  like 
to  be  so  near  you  that  I  could  see  you  whenever  it  would  not  be 
inconvenient  to  you,  and  without  being  obliged  to  that  intercourse 
with  my  countrymen,  which  I  by  no  means  design  to  cultivate.  If  I 
leave  the  best  company  here,  it  shall  not  be  for  the  worst.  I  am 
getting  out  of  the  world,  not  coming  into  it,  and  shall  therefore  be 
most  indifferent  about  their  acquaintance,  or  what  they  think  of  my 
avoiding  it.  I  come  to  see  you  and  my  Lady  Hertford,  to  escape 
from  politics,  and  to  amuse  myself  with  seeing,  which  I  intend  to  do 
with  all  my  eyes.  I  abhor  show,  am  not  passionately  fond  of  literati, 
don't  want  to  know  people  for  a  few  months,  and  really  think  of 
nothing  but  some  comfortable  hours  with  you,  and  indulging  my  curi- 
osity. Excuse  almost  a  page  about  myself,  but  it  was  to  tell  you 
how  little  trouble  I  hope  to  give  you. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  3, 1764. 

I  LOVE  to  contradict  myself  as  fast  as  I  can  when  I  have  told  you 
a  lie,  lest  you  should  take  me  for  a  chambermaid,  or  Charles  Town- 
shend. But  how  can  I  help  it?  Is  this  a  consistent  age?  How 
should  J  know  people's  minds,  if  they  don't  know  them  themselves? 

*  The  celebrated  Mareschal  Dae  de  Richeliea :  he  was  born  in  1696^  and  died  in  1788. 
The  whole  of  his  long  life  was  liill  of  adventures  so  extraordinary  as  to  justify  Mr.  WaU 
pole's  curiosity.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  all,  had  not  at  this  period  occorred. 
In  the  year  1780,  and  at  the  a^  of  eighty-four,  he  married  his  third  wife,  and  wis 
severely  afflicted  that  a  miscarriage  of  the  Duchess  destroyed  his  hopes  of  another  Cmr^ 
dinal  de  Richelieu ;  for  to  that  eminence  he  destined  the  child  of  his  age.  His  bioPFaph«r 
adds,  that  the  Duchess  was  an  affectionate  and  attentive  wife,  notwiui«tanding  uaX  her 
octogenarian  husband  tried  her  patience  by  reiterated  i^fidelUies^^^-C, 
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In  short,  Charles  Yorke  is  not  attorney-general,  nor  Norton  master 
of  the  rolls.  A  qualm  came  across  the  first,  and  my  Lord  Chancel- 
lor across  the  second,  who  would  not  have  Norton  in  his  court.  I 
cannot  imagine  why ;  it  is  so  gentle,  amiable,  honest  a  being !  But 
I  think  the  Chancellor  saySy  Norton  does  not  understand  equity^  so  he 
remains  prosecutor-general.  Yorke  would  have  taken  the  rolls,  if 
they  would  have  made  it  much  more  considerable ;  but  as  they  would 
not,  he  has  recollected  that  it  will  be  clever  for  one  Yorke  to  have 
the  air  of  being  disinterested,  so  he  only  disgraces  himself,*  and  takes 
a  patent  of  precedence  over  the  Solicitor-General : — but  do  not  de- 
pend upon  this — he  was  to  have  kissed  hands  on  Friday,  but  has  put 
it  off  till  Wednesday  next — between  this  and  that,  his  virtue  may 
have  another  fit.  The  court  ridicule  him  even  more  than  the  opposi- 
tion. What  diverts  me  most,  is,  that  the  pious  and  dutiful  house  of 
Yorke,  who  cried  and  roared  over  their  father's  memory,  now  throw 
all  the  blame  on  him,  and  say,  he  forced  them  into  opposition — amo- 
rem  nummi  expeJlas  furca,  licet  tisque  reairreU^  Sewell*  is  master  of 
the  rolls. 

Well !  I  may  grow  a  little  more  explicit  to  you ;  besides,  this  letter 
goes  to  you  by  a  private  hitnd.  I  gave  you  Kttle  hints,  to  prepare 
you  for  the  separation  of  the  house  of  Grafton.  It  is  so,  and  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  it.  Your  brother  is  chosen  by  the  Duke,  and  Ge- 
neral Ellison  by  the  Duchess,  to  adjust  the  terms,  which  are  not  yet 
settled.  The  Duke  takes  all  on  himself,  and  assigns  no  reason  but 
disagreement  of  tempers.  He  leaves  Lady  Georgina  with  her  mo- 
ther, who,  be  says,  is  the  properest  person  to  educate  her,  and  Lord 
Charles,  till  he  is  old  enough  to  be  taken  from  the  women.  This 
behaviour  is  noble  and  generous^-still  I  wish  they  could  have  agreed  ! 

*  We  can  venture  to  state,  that  there  never  was  any  idea  of  Mr  Yorke*s  accepting^  the 
xoDs  'f  and  it  is  believed  that  tbey  never  were  offered  to  him ;  certainly,  he  himself  never 
thought  of  taking  that  offipe.  The  patent  of  precedence  which  he  did  accept,  was  an 
arrangement,  which,  though  convenient  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  court,  could 
give  no  addition  of  either  tank  or  profit  to  a  person  in  Mr.  Yorke*s  circumstances.  The 
&cts  were  as  follow :  when  Mr.  Yorke,  in  1756,  was  made  solicitor-general,  he  was  not 
a  Kind's  counsel ;  he  succeeded  to  be  attorney-general,  but  on  his  resignation  in  October 
1763,  he  lost  the  precedence  which  his  offices  had  given  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  outer 
bar  and  a  stuff  gown.  It  was  a  novel  and  anomalous  "ififht  to  see  a  man  who  had  led  the 
Chancery  bar  so  long,  and  filled  the  greatest  offices  or  the  law,  retire  to  comparatively, 
■o  humble  a  rank  in  the  court  in  which  he  might  be  every  day  expected  to  preside ;  and 
accordingly,  on  his  first  appearance  after  his  resignation,  the  Chancellor,  with  the  con- 
currence  (indeed,  it  has  been  said  on  the  sug^stion)  of  the  bar,  called  to  Mr.  Yorke,  out 
of  his  torn,  next  afler  the  King's  counsel :  &is  irregular  pre-audience  had  lasted  above  a 
year,  when  it  waa  thought  more  proper  and  more  convenient  for  the  business  of  the  court 
to  give  Mr.  Yorke  that  formal  patent  of  precedence,  the  value  and  circumstances  of  which 
Mr  Walpole  so  much  misunderstands.  We  have  heard  from  old  lawyers,  that  Mr. 
Yorke's  business  at  this  period  was  more  extensive  and  less  lucrative  than  any  other  man 
ever  possessed  in  Chancery,  and  we  find  no  less  than  four  other  barristers  had  at  this 
time  patents  of  precedence. — C. 

^  The  reader  is  requested  to  look  back  to  p.  ^72,  where  he  will  find  Mr.  Walpole  him> 
aeU*  stating — long  before  Lord  Hardwicke*s  death,  and  even  before  his  illness — ^that  "  the 
old  Chancellor  was  violent  against  the  court,  and  that  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  had  resigned, 
contrary  to  his  own  and  Lord  Rojrston's  inclination.**  The  fact  was  in  no  way  true ;  for  it 
is  weU  known  that  there  never  was  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  between  the  old  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  his  son  Charles  upon  their  political  conduct — C. 

«  Sir  Thomas  SeweU,  Knight— •£. 
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This  is  not  the  only  parting  that  makes  a  noise.  His  grace  of 
Kingston*  has  taken  a  pretty  milliner  from  Cranborn-alley,  and  car- 
ried her  to  Thoresby.  Miss  Chudleigh,  at  the  Princess's  birthday  on 
Friday,  beat  her  side  till  she  could  not  help  having  a  real  pain  in  it, 
that  people  might  inquire  what  was  the  matter ;  on  which  she  notified 
a  pleurisy,  and  that  she  is  going  to  the  baths  of  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia. 
I  hope  she  will  not  meet  with  the  Bulgares  that  denfK))ished  the  Castle 
of  Thundertentronck.*'  My  Lady  Harrington's  robbery  is  at  last 
come  to  light,  and  was  committed  by  the  porter,®  who  is  in  Newgate. 

Lady  Northumberland  (who,  by  the  way,  has  added  an  eighth 
footman  since  I  wrote  to  you  last)  told  me  this  morning  that  the  Queen 
is  very  impatient  to  receive  an  answer  from  Lady  Hertford,  about 
Prince  George's  letters  coming  through  your  hands,  as  she  desired 
they  might 

A  correspondence  between  Legge  and  l^ord  Bute  about  the  Hamp- 
shire election  is  published  to-day,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  former, 
when  he  was  dying.**  He  showed  the  letters  to  me  in  the  spring, 
and  I  then  did  not  think  them  so  strong  or  important  as  he  did.  I 
am  very  clear  it  does  no  honour  to  his  memory  to  have  them  printed 
now.  It  implies  want  of  resolution  to  publish  them  in  his  lifetime, 
and  that  he  died  with  more  resentment  than  I  think  one  should  care 
to  own.  I  would  send  them  to  you,  but  I  know  Dr.  Hunter  takes 
care  of  such  things.  I  hope  he  will  send  you,  toe,  the  finest  piece 
that  I  think  has  been  written  for  liberty  since  Lord  Somers.  It  is 
called  an  Inquiry  into  the  late  Doctrine  on  Libels,  and  is  said  to  be 
written  by  one  Dunning,*  a  lawyer  lately  started  up,  who  makes  a 
great  noise.  He  is  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Norton,  and,  in  truth,  this  book  is  no  plaster  to  their  pain.  It  is  bitter, 
has  much  unaflTected  wit,  and  is  the  only  tract  that  ever  made  me 
understand  law.'  If  Dr.  Hunter  does  not  send  you  these  things,  1 
suppose  he  will  convey  them  himself,  as  I  hear  there  will  be  a  four- 

*  Evdyn,  last  Duke  of  Kingston :  he  sooo  after  married  Miss  Chudleis^,  irho  was 
supposed  to  have  been  already  married  to  Mr.  Augustus  Hervey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol.—C. 

^  An  allusion  to  a  loose  incident  in  Voltaire's  Candide. — C. 

<"  See  anti,  p.  260. 

^  Mr.  Le^ge  had,  in  1759,  while  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  George  II.  been  re. 
quested  by  lK>rd  Bute,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  pledge  himself  to  support  a 
Mr.  Stuart  at  the  next  election  for  Hampshire  r  this  Mr.  Legge,  for  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons,  refused  to  do ;  and  for  this  refusal  (as  he  thought,  and  wished  to  persuade  the 
public)  he  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  accession  of  the  young  King. — C. 

*  Air.  Dunning  soon  rose  into  great  practice  and  eminence ;  in  1767  he  was  made 
solicitor-general,  which  office  he  held  till  1770.  He  then  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  opposition,  till  the  accession  to  the  ministry,  in  1763,  of  his  fiiend  Lord  Shdhome, 
when  he  was  created  Lord  Ashburton ;  he  died  next  year.— C. 

f  Mr.  Dunning's  pamphlet  was  intituled  **  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  lately  propa^rated 
concerning  Juries,  Libels,  &c.  upon  the  principles  of  the  Law  and  the  Constitutian.*' 
Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole  of  the  30th,  thus  characterizes  it : — **  Your  canonical  book  I 
have  been  reading  with  great  satisfaction.  He  speaketh  as  one  having  auth<^ity.  If 
Englishmen  have  any  feeling,  metbinks  they  must  feel  now ;  and  if  the  ministry  have 
any  feeling  (whom  nobody  will  suspect  of  insensibility)  they  must  cut  off  the  author's 
ears ;  for  it  is  in  all  the  forms  a  most  wicked  libel.  Is  the  old  man  and  the  lawyer  pot 
on,  or  is  it  real  ?  or  has  some  real  lawyer  furnished  a  good  part  of  the  maierials,  and  an- 
other  person  employed  them  7    This  I  guess."    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  40.^E. 
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teenth  occasion  for  him.  Charles  Fitzroy  says,  Lord  Halifax  told 
Mrs.  Crosby  that  you  are  to  go  to  Ireland.  I  said  he  knows  you  are 
not  the  most  communicative  person  in  the  world,  and  that  you  had 
not  mentioned  it — nor  do  I  now,  by  way  of  asking  impertinent  ques- 
tions; but  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  what  was  said. 

I  return  to  Strawberry  Hill  to-morrow,  but  must  return  on  Thurs- 
day, as  there  is  to  be  something  at  the  Duke  of  York's  that  evening, 
for  which  1  have  received  a  card.  He  and  his  brother  are  ntiostjex- 
ceedingly  civil  and  good-humoured — but  1  assure  you  every  place  is 
like  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays : — Flourish,  enter  the  Duke  of  York, 
Gloucester,  and  attendants.    Lady  Irwin*  died  yesterday. 

Past  eleyen. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  little  impromptu  ball  at  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt's. 
I  told  you  she  had  a  new  pension,  but  did  I  tell  you  it  was  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year?  It  was  entertaining  to  see  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  and  Lady  Bute  with  their  respective  forces,  drawn  up  on 
different  sides  of  the  room;  the  latter's  were- most  numerous.  My 
Lord  Gk)wer  seemed  very  willing  to  promote  a  parley  between  the 
two  armies.  It  would  have  made  you  shrug  up  your  shoulders  at 
dirty  humanity,  to  see  the  two  Miss  Pelhams  sk  neglected,  without 
being  asked  to  dance.  You  may  imagine  this  could  not  escape  me, 
who  have  passed  through  the  several  gradations  in  which  Lady  Jane 
Stuart  and  Miss  Pelham  are  and  have  been;  but  I  fear  poor  Miss 
Pelham  feels  hers  a  little  more  than  ever  I  did.*  The  Duke  of  York's 
is  to  be  a  dinner  and  a  ball  for  Princess  Amelia.  -    - 

Lady  Mary  BowIb}r^  gave  me  a  commission,  a  genealogical  one, 
from  my  Lady  Hertford,  which  I  will  execute  to  the  best  of  my 
power.  I  am  glad  my  part  is  not  to  prove  eighteen  generations  of 
nobility  for  the  Bruces.  I  fear  they  have  made  some  mes-alliances 
since  the  days  of  King  Robert — at  least,  the  present  Scotch  nobility 
are  not  less  apt  to  go  into  Lombard-street  than  the  English. 

My  Lady  Suffolk  was  at  the  ball;  I  asked  the  Prince  of  Masserano 
whom  he  thought  the  oldest  woman  in  the  room,  as  I  concluded  he 
would  not  guess  she  was.  He  did  not  know  my  reason  for  asking, 
and  would  not  tell  me.     At  last,  he  said  very  cleverly,  his  own  wife. 

Mr.  Sarjent  has  sent  me  this  evening  from  you,  "Les  Considera- 
tions sur  les  McBurs,"  and  "  Le  Testament  Politique,"*  for  which  I 
give  you,  my  dear  lord,  a  thousand  thanks.    Good  night ! 

*  Anne  Howard,  danghter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  widow  of  the  third  Viscoont 
Irwin.  She  waa  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess  Dowager.  Mr.  Park  has  intro- 
daoed  her  into  his  edition  of  tlie  Noble  Authors. — C. 

^  Mr.  Walpole  means,  that  he  was  courted  during  his  father's  power,  and  neglected 
after  bis  fall,  as  the  daughters  of  a  succeeding  prime  minister,  Mr.  Henrj  Pelham,  now 
were ;  bat  as  Lady  Jane  Stuart  was  but  two-and-twenty  years  old,  and  Miss  Pelham  was 
thirty-six,  we  may  account  for  the  preference  given  to  her  ladyship  at  a  ball,  without  any 
reference  to  the  meanness  and  political  tioke-serving  of  mankind.  Both  the  Misses  Pel- 
ham died  unmarried. — C. 

«  Sister  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu. 

*  A  French  forgery  called  "  Le  Testament  Politique  du  Chevalier  Robert  Walpole,"  of 
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P.  S.  M anzoir  is  come  a  little  too  late,  or  I  think  he  would  have 
as  many  diamond  watches  and  snuiT-boxes  as  Farinelli  had. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  BSa 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  16, 1764. 

As  I  have  not  read  in  the  paper  that  you  died  lately  at  Greatworth, 
in  Northamptonshire,  nor  have  met  with  any  Montagu  or  Trevor  in 
mourning,  I  conclude  you  are  living :  I  send  this,  however,  to  inquire, 
and  if  you  should  happen  to  be  departed,  hope  your  executor  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  burn  it.  Though  you  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same 
curiosity  about  my  existence,  you  may  gather  frotn  my  handwriting 
that  I  am  still  in  being ;  which  being  perhaps  full  as  much  as  you 
want  to  know  of  me,  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  farther  particulars 
about  myself — nay,  nor  about  any  body  else ;  your  curiosity  seeming 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same  about  all  the  world.  News  there  are 
certainly  none ;  nobody  is  even  dead,  as  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  told 
me  to-day,  which  I  repeat  to  you  in  general,  though  I  apprehend  io 
his  own  mind  he  meant  no  possessor  of  a  better  bishopric. 

If  you  like  to  know  the  state  of  the  town,  here  it  is.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  very  empty ;  in  the  next,  there  are  more  diversions  than 
the  week  will  hold.  A  charming  Italian  opera,  with  no  dances  and 
no  company,  at  least  on  Tuesdays ;  to  supply  which  defect,  the  sub- 
scribers are  to  have  a  ball  and  supper — a  plan  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  will  fill  the  Tuesdays  and  empty  the  Saturdays.  At  both 
playhouses,  are  woful  English  operas;  which,  however,  fill  better 
than  the  Italian,  patriotism  being  entirely  confined  to  our  ears :  how 
long  the  sages  of  the  law  may  leave  us  those  I  cannot  say.  Mrs. 
Cornelis,  apprehending  the  future  assembly  at  Almack's,  has  enlarged 
her  vast  room,  and  hung  it  with  blue  satin,  and  another  with  yellow 
satin ;  but  Almack's  room,  which  is  to  be  ninety  feet  lopg,  proposes 
to  swallow  up  both  hers,  as  easy  as  Moses*s  rod  gobbled  down  those 
of  the  magicians.  Well,  but  there  are  more  joys ;  a  dinner  and  as- 
sembly every  Tuesday  at  the  Austrian  minister's;  ditto  on  Thursdays 
at  the  Spaniard's;  ditto  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays  at  the  French 
ambassador's ;  besides  Madame  de  Welderen's  on  Wednesdays,  Lady 
Harrington's  Sundays,  and  occ-asional  private  mobs  at  my  Lady 
Northumberland's.  Then  for  the  mornings,  there  are  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  without  end.    Not  to  mention  the  maccaroni-club, 

which  Mr.  Walpole  drew  up  an  exposure,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  aecand  volume  of 
hie  works. — C. 

*  The  enthusiasm,  however,  ran  pretty  high,  as  we  learn  fhom  the  following  passage, 
in  one  of  the  periodical  papers  of  the  day: — ^^  Signer  Manzoli,  the  Italian  singer  at  tiie 
Haymarket,  got  no  less,  after  paying  all  charges  of  every  kind,  by  his  benefit  last  week 
(March,  1765),  than  1000  guineas.  This  added  to  a  sum  of  1500  which  he  has  aheadr 
saved,  and  the  remaininflr  profits  of  the  season,  is  surely  an  undoubted  proof  of  British 
genenmty.  One  particutar  lady  complimented  the  singer  with  a  300/.  bill  for  a  single 
ticket  on  that  occasion."— C. 
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which  has  quite  absorbed  Arthur's ;  for  you  know  old  fods  will  hobble 
after  young  ones.  Of  ail  these  pleasures,  I  prescribe  myself  a  very 
small  pittance, — niy  dark  corner  in  my  own  box  at  the  Opera,  and 
now  and  then  an  ambassador,  to  keep  my  French  going  till  my  jour- 
ney to  Paris.  Politics  are  gone  to  sleep,  like  a  paroli  at  pharaoh, 
though  there  is  the  finest  tract  lately  published  that  ever  was  written, 
called  an  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Libels.  It  would  warm  your 
old  Algernon  blood  ;  but  for  what  any  body  cares,  might  as  well  have 
been  written  about  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  thing  most 
in  fashion  is  my  edition  of  Lord  Herbert's  Life ;  people  are  mad  after 
it,  I  believe  because  only  two  hundred  were  printed ;  and,  by  the 
numbers  that  admire  it,  I  am  convinced  that  if  I  had  kept  his  lord- 
ship's counsel,  very  few  would  have  found  out  the  absurdity  of  it. 
The  caution  with  which  I  hinted  at  its  extravagance,  has  passed  with 
several  for  approbation,  and  drawn  on  theirs.  This  is  nothing  new 
to  me ;  it  is  when  one  laughs  out  at  their  idols  that  one  angers  people. 
I  do  not  wonder  now  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  the  darling  hero, 
when  Lord  Herbert,  who  followed  htm  so  close  and  trod  in  his  steps, 
is  at  this  time  of  day  within  an  ace  of  rivalling  him.  I  wish  I  had  let 
him ;  it  was  contradicting  one  of  my  own  jnaxims,  which  I  hold  to  be 
very  just ;  that  it  is  idle  to  endeavour  to  cure  the  world  of  any  folly, 
unless  we  could  cure  it  of  being  foolish. 

Tell  me  whether  I  am  likely  to  see  you  before  I  go  to  Paris,  which 
will  be  early  in  February.  I  hate  you  for  being  so  indifferent  about 
me.  I  live  in  the  world,  and  yet  love  nothing,  care  a  straw  for  nothing, 
but  two  or  three  old  friends,  that  I  have  loved  these  thirty  years.  You 
have  buried  yourself  with  half  a  dozen  parsons  and  'squires,  and  yet 
never  cast  a  thought  upon  those  you  have  always  lived  with.  You 
come  to  town  for  two  months,  grow  tired  in  six  weeks,  hurry  away, 
and  then  one  hears  no  more  of  you  till  next  winter.  I  don't  want  you 
to  like  the  world,  I  like  it  no  more  than  you;  but  I  stay  awhile  in  it, 
because  while  one  sees  it  one  laughs  at  it,  but  when  one  gives  it  up  one 
grows  angry  with  it;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  much  wiser  to  laugh  than  to 
be  out  of  humour.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  ill  blood  this  perse- 
verance has  cured  me  of ;  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  "  Lord !  this  person 
is  so  bad,  that  person  is  so  bad,  I  hate  them."  I  have  now  found  out 
that  they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  hate  nobody.  Having  never 
found  you  out,  but  for  integrity  and  sincerity,  I  am  much  disposed  to 

Eersist  in  a  friendship  with  you ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  at  all  the  pains  of 
eeping  it  np,  I  shall  imitate  my  neighbours  (I  don't  mean  those  at 
next  door,  but  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  my  neighbour,  any  body,) 
and  say,  "  That  is  a  very  good  man,  but  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for 
him."  Till  I  have  taken  my  final  resolution  on  that  head,  I  am  yours 
most  cordially. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Christmas^ve,  1764. 

You  are  growD  so  good,  and  I  delight  so  much  in  your  letters  when 
you  please  to  write  them,  that  though  it  is  past  midnight,  and  I  am  to 
go  out  of  town  to-morrow  morning,  I  must  thank  you. 

I  shall  put  your  letter  to  Rheims  into  the  foreign  post  with  a  proper 
penny,  and  it  will  go  much  safer  and  quicker  than  if  I  sent  it  to  Lord 
Hertford,  for  his  letters  lie  very  often  till  enough  are  assembled  to 
compose  a  jolly  caravan.  I  love  your  good  brother  John,  as  I  always 
do,  for  keeping  your  birthday;  I,  who  hate  ceremonious  customs, 
approve  of  what  1  know  comes  so  .much  from  the  heart  as  all  he  and 
you  do  and  say.  The  General  surely  need  not  ask  leave  to  encbse 
letters  to  me. 

There  is  neither  news,  nor  any  body  to  make  it,  but  the  clergy, 
who  are  all  gaping  after  or  about  the  Irish  mitre,'  which  your  old 
antagonist  has  quitted.  Keene  has  refused  it ;  Newton  hesitates,  and 
they  think  will  not  accept  it ;  Ewer  pants  for  it,  and  many  of  the 
bench  I  believe  do  every  thing  but  pray  for  it.  Goody  Carlisle  hopes 
for  Worcester  if  it  should  be  vacated,  but  I  believe  would  not  dislike 
to  be  her  Grace, 

This  comes  with  your  muff,  my  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  the  fine 
pamphlet  on  libels,  and  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  which  came  out  to-day. 
All  this  will  make  some  food  for  your  fireside.  Since  you  will  not  come 
and  see  me  before  I  go,  I  hope  not  to  be  gone  before  you  come, 
though  I  am  not  quite  in  charity  with  you  about  it.  Oh !  I  had  forgot; 
don't  lend  your  Lord  Herbert,  it  will  grow  as  dirty  as  the  street ;  and 
as  there  are  so  few,  and  they  have  been  so  knt  about,  and  so  dirtied, 
the  few  clean  copies  will  be  very  valuable.  What  signifies  whether 
they  read  it  or  not  ?  there  will  be  a  new  fashion,  or  a  new  separation, 
or  a  new  something  or  other,  that  will  do  just  as  well,  before  you  can 
convey  your  copy  to  them;  and  seriously,  if  you  lose  it,  I  have  not 
another  to  give  you;  and  I  would  fain  have  you  keep  my  editions 
together,  as  you  had  the  complete  set.  As  I  want  to  make  you  an 
economist  of  my  books,  I  will  inform  you  that  this  second  set  of 
Anecdotes  sells  for  three  guineas.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  I  send  you  a  decent  smallish  muff,  that  you  may  put  in  your 
pocket,  and  it  costs  but  fourteen  shillings. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  10, 1765. 

I  SHOULD  prove  a  miserable  prophet  or  almanac  maker,  for  my 
predictions  are  seldom  verified.     I  thought  the  present  session  likely 

*  Dr.  John  Stone,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  died  on  the  19th 
of  December  1764.— £. 
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to  be  a  very  supine  one,  but  unless  the  evening  varies  extremely  from 
the  morning,  it  wilL  be  a  tempestuous  day — and  yet  it  was  a  very 
southerly  and  calm  wind  that  began  the  hurricane.  The  King's 
Speech  was  so  tame,  that,  as  George  Montagu  said  of  the  earthquake, 
you  might  have  stroked  it/  Beckford  (whom  I  certainly  did  not  mean 
by  the  gentle  gale)  touched  on  Draper's^  Letter  about  the  Manilla 
money.  Greoree  Grenville  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Spaniards, 
though  he  said  he  only  stated  their  arguments.  This  roused  your 
brother,  who  told  Grenville  he  had  adopted  the  reasoning  of  Spain; 
and  showed  the  fallacy  of  their  pretensions.  He  exhorted  every  body 
to  suppoi*t  the  King's  government,  "  which  I,"  said  he,  "  ill-used  as  I 
have  been,  wish  and  mean  to  support — not  that  of  ministers,  when  I 
see  the  laws  and  independence  of  Parliament  struck  at  in  the  most 
prqfUgate  manner."  You  may  guess  how  deeply  this  wounded.  Gren- 
ville took  it  to  himself,  and  asserted  that  his  own  life  and  character 
were  as  pUre,  uniform,  and  little  profligate  as  your  brother's.  The 
silence  of  the  House  did  not  seem  to  ratify  this  declaration.  Your 
brother  replied  with  infinite  spirit,  that  he  certainly  could  not  have 
meant  Mr.  Grenville,  for  he  did  not  take  him  for  the  minister— (I  do  not 
believe  this  was  the  least  mortifjnng  part) — that  he  spoke  of  public 
acts  that  were  in  every  body's  mouth,  as  the  warrants,  and  the  dis* 
grace  thrown  on  the  army  by  dismissions  for  parliamentary  reasons ; 
that  for  himself  he  was  an  open  enemy,  and  detested  men  who  smiled 
in  his  face  and  stabbed  him — (I  do  not  believe  he  meant  this  person- 
ally, but  unfortunately  the  whole  House  applied  it  to  Mr.  Grenville's 
grimace);  that  for  his  own  disgrace,  he  did  not  know  where  to  impute 
it,  for  every  minister  had  disavowed  it.  It  was  to  the  warrants,  he 
said,  he  owed  what  had  happened ;  he  had  fallen  for  voting  against 
them,  but  had  he  had  ten  resiments,  he  would  have  parted  with  them 
all  to  obey  his  conscience ;  that  he  now  could  fall  no  lower,  and  would 
speak  as  he  did  then,  and  would  not  be  hindered  nor  intimidated  from 
speaking  the  language  of  Parliament.  Grenville  answered,  that  he 
mul  never  avowed  nor  disavowed  the  measure  of  dismissins  Mr. 
Ck>nway — (he  disavowed  it  to  Mr.  Harris,)""  that  he  himself  had  been 
turned  out  for  voting  against  German  connexions ;  that  he  had  never 
approved  inquiring  into  the  King's  prerogative  on  that  head — (I  can 
naoie  a  person  who  can  repeat  volumes  of  what  he  has  said  on  the 

*  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  written  in  July  1764,  in  giving  an  account  of  an 
Uineas,  nyi,  ''Towards  the  end  c^  my  confinement,  dortogr  which  i  lived  on  nothing, 
came  the  goni  in  one  foot,  but  bo  tame  you  might  have  stroked  it*'  To  this  passage,  i& 
learned  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  his  works  has  subjoined  Uiis  note : — "  I  have  men- 
tioned  several  coincidences  of  thought  and  ezpreseion  of  this  kind  in  the  letters  of  Gray 
and  Walpole,  which  I  conceived  to  be  a  kind  of  common  property ;  the  reader,  indeed, 
win  recognise  much  of  that  species  of  humour  which  distinguishes  6ray's  correspondenoe 
in  the  letters  of  Walpole,  inferior,  I  think,  in  its  comic  force ;  sometimes  deviating  too  far 
from  propriety  in  search  of  subiects  for  the  display  of  its  talent,  and  not  altogeuier  free 
from  afiecUtion."    VoL  ivl  p.  33.--E. 

^  Sir  William  Draper,  K.B.  best  known  by  his  controversy  with  Junius.  The  letter 
here  alluded  to  was  entitled,  **  An  Answer  to  the  Spanish  Arguments  for  Refusing  the 
Payment  of  the  Ransom  Bill8.*'--E. 

«  Genend  Conway's  brother-in-law. — ^E. 
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subject))  and  that  the  King  had  as  much  right  to  dismiss  miKtary  as 
civil  officers,  and  then  drew  a  ridiculous  parallel  betwixt  the  two,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  give  himself  the  rank  of  a  civil  lieutenant-general. 
This  warmth  was  stopped  by  Augustus  Hervey,  who  spoke  to  order, 
and  called  for  the  question ;  but  young  T.  Townshend  confirmed,  that 
the  term  profligacy  was  applied  by  all  mankind  to  the  conduct  on  the 
warrants.  It  was  not  the  most  agreeable  circumstance  to  Grenville, 
that  Lord  Granby  closed  the  debate,  by  declaring  how  much  he  dis- 
approved the  dismission  of  officers  for  civil  reasons,  and  the  more,  as 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  not  prevent  officers  from  acting  according 
to  their  consciences ;  and  he  spoke  of  your  brother  with  many  en- 
comiums. Sir  W.  Meredith  then  notified  his  intention  of  taking  up 
the  aflair  of  the  warrants  on  Monday  se'nnight  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
there,  nor  Lord  Temple  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  latter  is  ill. 
I  should  have  told  you  that  Lord  Warkworth'  and  Thomas  Pitt** 
moved  our  addresses ;  as  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord  Botetourt  did 
those  of  the  Lords.  Lord  Townshend  said,  though  it  was  grown 
unpopular  to  praise  the  King,  yet  he  should,  and  he  was  violent 
against  libels;  forgetting  that  the  most  ill-natured  branch  of  them, 
caricatures,  his  own  invention,  are  left  off.  Nobody  thought  it  worth 
while  to  answer  him,  at  which  he  was  much  offended. 

So  much  for  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  does  not  promise 
serenity.  Your  brother  is  likely  to  make  a  very  great  figure :  they 
have  given  him  the  warmth  he  wanted,  and  may  thank  themselves 
for  it.  Had  Mr.  Grenville  taken  my  advice,  he  had  avoided  an 
opponent  that  he  will  find  a  tough  one^  and  must  already  repent 
having  drawn  upon  him. 

With  regard  to  yourself,  my  dear  lord,  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not 
intend  to  ask  you  any  impertinent  question.  You  requested  me  to 
tell  you  whatever  I  heard  said  about  you ;  you  was  talked  of  for 
Ireland,  and  are  still;  and  Lord  Holland  within  this  week  told  me, 
that  you  had  solicited  it  warmly.  Don't  think  yourself  under  any 
obligation  to  reply  to  me  on  these  occasions.  It  is  to  comply  witn 
your  desires  that  I  repeat  any  thing  I  hear  of  you,  not  to  make  use 
of  them  to  draw  any  explanation  from  you,  to  which  I  have  no  title; 
nor  have  I,  you  know,  any  troublesome  curiosity.  I  mentioned 
Ireland  with  the  same  indifference  that  I  tell  you  that  the  town  here 
has  bestowed  Lady  Anne,®  first  on  Lord  March,  and  now  on  Stephen 
Fox'* — tattle  not  worth  your  answering. 

You  have  lost  another  of  your  Lonls  Justices,  Lord  Shannon,  of 
whose  death  an  account  came  yesterday. 

Lady  Harrington's  porter  was  executed  yesterday,  and  went  to 
Tyburn  with  a  white  cockade  in  his  hat,  as  an  emblem  of  his  inno- 
cence. 

All  the  rest  of  my  news  I  exhausted  in  my  letter  to  Lady  Hertford 

*  Afterwards  Dake  of  Northumberluid.— £.        ^  Afterwards  Lofd  CameUbrd.— E. 

«  See  anU,  p.  S99. 

<  Second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Uchester.— £. 
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three  days  ago.  The  King's  Speech,  as  I  tdd  her  it  was  to  do, 
announced  the  contract  between  Princess  Caroline'  and  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Denmark. 

1  don't  think  the  tone  the  session  has  taken  will  expedite  my  visit 
to  you ;  however,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  when  a  few  of  the  great 
questions  are  over.  The  American  affairs  are  expected  to  occasion 
much  discussion;  but  as  I  understand  them  no  more  than  Hebrew, 
they  will  throw  no  impediment  in  my  way.  Adieu!  my  dear  lord; 
you  will  probably  hear  no  more  politics  these  ten  days. 

Yours  ever, 

Horace  Walpole. 

Friday. 

The  debate  on  the  warrants  is  put  off  to  the  Tuesday;  therefore, 
as  it  will  probably  be  so  long  a  day,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  you 
an  account  of  it  till  this  day  fortnight 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Suidaj,  Jan.  20, 1765, 

Do  you  forgive  me,  if  I  write  to  you  two  or  three  days  sooner  than 
I  said  I  would.  Our  important  day  on  the  warrants  is  put  off  for  a 
week,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Pitt's  gout — can  it  resist  such  attention? 
I  shall  expect  in  it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  black  ribands.  You  have 
heard,  to  be  sure,  of  the  great  fortune  that  is  bequeathed  to  him  by  a 
Sir  William  Pynsent,  an  old  man  of  near  ninety,  who  quitted  the 
world  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Pitt,  lived  to  be 
as  angry  with  its  pendant^  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  did  not  send  you 
the  first  report,  which  mounted  it  to  an  enormous  sum :  I  think  the 
medium  account  is  two  thouss^nd  pounds  a-year,  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  money.  This  Sir  William  Pynsent,  whose  fame,  like  an 
aloe,  did  not  blow  till  near  an  hundred,  was  a  singularity.  The  scan- 
dalous chronicle  of  Somersetshire  talks  terribly  of  his  morals**  *  *  #. 
Lady  North  was  nearly  related  to  Ladv  Pynsent,  which  encouraged 
Lord  North  to  flatter  himself  that  Sir  William's  extreme  propensity 
to  him  would  recommend  even  his  wife's  parentage  for  heirs;  but  the 
uncomeliness  of  Lady  North,  and  a  vote  my  lord  gave  against  the 
Cider-bill,  offended  the  old  gentleman  so  much,  that  he  burnt  his 
would-be  heir  in  effigy.  How  will  all  these  strange  histories  sound 
at  Paris ! 

This  post,  I  suppose,  will  rain  letters  to  my  Lsjdy  Hertford,  on  her 
death  and  revival.  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  it  for  a  moment;  my 
servant  was  so  absurd  as  to  wake  roe,  and  bid  me  not  be  frightened — 
an  excellent  precaution  I    Of  all  moments,  that  between  sleeping  and 

*  The  unhappy  Qneen  of  Denmark,  who  was  afterwards  dWoroed  and  exiled. — E. 
*»  The  ori^rmal  contains  an  irapntation  agrainst  Sir  W.  Pjnsent,  which,  if  true,  would 
induce  us  to  suspect  him  of  a  disordered  mind. — C. 
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■waking  is  the  most  subject  to  terror.  I  started  up,  and  my  first 
thought  was  to  send  for  Dr.  Hunter;  but,  in  two  minutes,  I  recol- 
lected that  it  was  impossible  to  be  true,  as  your  porter  had  the  very 
day  before  been  with  me  to  tell  me  a  courier  was  arrived  from  you, 
and  was  to  return  that  evening.  Your  poor  son  Henry,  whom  you 
will  doat  upon  for  it,  was  not  tranquillized  so  soon.  He  instantly  sent 
away  a  courier  to  your  brother,  who  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Lady  Milton,*  Lady  George  Sackville,**  and  I,  agreed  this 
evening  to  tell  my  Lady  Hertford,  that  we  ought  to  have  believed 
the  news,  and  to  have  imputed  it  to  the  gaming  rakehelly  life  my 
lady  leads  at  Paris,  which  scandalizes  all  us  prudes,  her  old  friends. 
In  truth,  I  have  not  much  right  to  rail  at  any  body  for  living  in  a 
hurricane.  I  found  myself  with  a  violent  cold  on  Wednesday,  and 
till  then  had  not  once  reflected  on  all  the  hot  and  cold  climates  I  had 
passed  through  the  day  before :  I  had  been  at  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's levee;  then  at  the  Princess  Amalie's  drawing-room;  from 
thence  to  a  crowded  House  of  Commons ;  to  dinner  at  your  brother's  ; 
to  the  Opera ;  to  Madame  Seillern's ;  to  Arthur's ;  and  to  supper  at 
Mrs.  George  Pitt's; — it  is  scandalous;  but,  who  does  less?  The  Duke 
looked  much  better  than  I  expected ;  is  gone  to  Windsor,  and  mends 
daily. 

It  was  Lady  Harcourt's®  death  that  occasioned  the  confusion,  and 
our  dismay.  She  died  at  a  Colonel  Oughfon's ;  such  a  small  house, 
that  Lord  Harcourt  has  been  forced  to  take  their  family  into  his  own 
house.  Poor  Lady  Digby**  is  dead  too,  of  a  fever,  and  was  with  child. 
They  were  extremely  happy,  and  her  own  family  adored  her.  My 
sister  has  begged  me  to  ask  a  favour,  that  will  put  you  to  a  little 
trouble,  though  only  for  a  moment.  It  is,  if  you  will  be  so  good  to 
order  one  of  your  servants  when  you  have  done  with  the  English 
newspapers,  to  put  them  in  a  cover,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
au  Chateau  de  Nubecourt,  pr^  de  Clermont,  en  Argone;  they  cannot 
get  a  gazette  that  does  not  cost  them  six  livres. 

Monday  e?eiiiiig. 

We  have  had  a  sort  of  a  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  pro- 
position for  accepting  the  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
for  the  French  prisoners  passed  easily.  Then  came  the  Navy: 
Dowdeswell,  in  a  long  and  very  sensible  speech,  proposed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  sailors  to  ten  thousand.  He  was  answered  by — Charles 
Townshend — oh  !  yes ! — are  you  surprised  T  nobody  here  was :  no, 
not  even  at  his  assertion,  that  he  had  always  applauded  the  peace, 
though  the  whole  House  and  the  whole  town  knew  that,  on  the  Pre- 
liminaries, he  came  down  prepared  to  speak  against  them ;  but  that 

*  Ladj  Caroline  Sackville,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  married,  in  1742,  to  tl» 
first  Lord  MilUm.— E. 

^  Diana,  second  daughter  of  J.  Sambrook,  Esq. — E. 

«  Rebecca,  daoi^ter  of  Charles  Le  Baa,  Esq.,  wife  of  the  first  Earl  of  Haroonrt— £. 

d  Elizabeth  FieUing,  niece  to  the  fiiurth  Earl  of  Denbi|^,and  wiftof  Henrj.first  httd 
Digby.— E. 
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on  Mr.  Pitt*»  retiring,  he  plucked  up  courage,  and  spoke  far  them. 
Well,  you  want  to  know  what  place  be  is  to  have — so  does  he  too. 
I  doD^t  want  to  know  what  place,  but  that  he  has  some  one ;  for  I  am 
sure  he  will  always  do  most  hurt  to  the  side  on  which  he  professes  to 
be;  consequently,  I  wish  him  with  the  administration,  and  I  wish  so 
well  to  both  sides,  that  I  would  have  him  more  decried,  if  that  be 
possible,  than  he  is.  Colonel  Barr6  spoke  against  Dowdeswell's  pro- 
posal, thouch  not  setting  himself  up  at  auction,  like  Charles,  nor 
friendly  to  the  ministry,  but  temperately  and  sensibly.  There  was  no 
division.  You  know  my  opinion  of  Charles  Townshend  is  neither 
new  nor  singular.  When  Charles  Yorke  left  us,'  I  hoped  for  this 
event,  and  my  wish  then  slid  into  this  couplet : 

TO  THK  ADMINI8TKATION. 

One  Charies,  who  ne*er  was  fsw:%^  yoaVe  ^t-~'tifl  true : 
To  make  the  grace  complete,  take  t'other  too. 

The  favours  I  ask  of  them,  are  not  difficult  to  grant*  Adieu !  my 
dear  lord. 

Yours  ever,  H.  W. 

Tuesday,  4  o'ckek. 

I  had  sealed  my  letter  and  given  it  to  my  sister,  who  sets  out  to- 
morrow, and  will  put  it  into  the  post  at  Calais;  but  having  received 
yours  by  the  courier  from  Spain,  I  must  add  a  few  words.  You  may 
be  sure  I  shall  not  mention  a  tittle  of  what  yoii  say  to  me.  Indeed,  if 
you  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  me,  I  shall  be  more  cautious  of 
telling  you  what  I  hear.  If  I  had  any  curiosity,  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  pretend  I  had  heard  some  report,  and  so  draw  from  you 
what  you  might  not  have  a  mind  to  mention :  I  do  tell  you  when  I 
hear  any,  for  your  information,  but  insist  on  your  not  replying.  The 
vice-admiral  of  America  is  a  mere  feather ;  but  there  is  more  sub- 
stance in  the  notion  of  the  Viceroy's  quitting  Ireland.  Lord  Bute 
and  George  Grenville  are  so  til  together,  that  decency  is  scarce  ob- 
served between  their  adherents :  and  the  moment  the  former  has  an 
opportunity  or  resolution  enough,  he  will  remove  the  latter,  and  place 
his  son-in-law*  in  the  treasury.  This  goes  so  far,  that  Charles  Town- 
shend, who  is  openly  dedicated  to  Grenville,  may  possibly  find  him- 
self disappointed,  and  get  no  place  at  last.  However,  I  rejoice  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  him.    It  will  tear  up  all  connexion  between  him 

*  It  18  remarkable  enon gh,  that  the  epigram  which  Mr.  Walpole  thas  introduces,  admits 
that  Charles  Torke  had  never  joined  them,  and  therefore  could  not  be  said  to  have  left 
them.— C. 

^  There  is  some  obscurity  here :  Lord  Warkworth  (afterwards  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land), who  had  lately  married  Lord  Bute*s  third  daughter,  was,  at  this  period,  a  very 
young  man,  little  Icnpwn  but  for  his  attachment  to  his  profession — the  army,  and  the  idea 
of  Ais  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  must  have  been  absurd.  Hia  father,  Lord 
Northumberland,  indeed,  had  been  spoken  of  for  that  office :  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Walpole, 
in  his  epigrammatie  way,  has  taken  this  mode  of  explaining  the  motive  which  might 
have  iodoMd  Lord  Bute  to  advance  his  soii.tn.Ui0*s  fiither.— C. 
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and  your  brother,  root  aod  branch:  a  circumstanoe  you  will  not.be 
more  sorry  for  than  I  am.  In  the  mean  time,  the  opposition  is  so 
staunch  that,  I  think,  after  the  three  questions  on  Warrants,  Dismis- 
sion of  officers,  and  the  Manilla-money,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  come 
to  you,  when  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you.  If  Charles  Town- 
shend  eets  a  place,  Lord  George  Sackville  expects  another,  by  the 
same  channel,  interest,  and  connexion ;  but  if  Charles  may  be  disap- 
pointed himself,  what  may  a  man  be  who  trusts  to  him  ?    Adieu  1 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Jan.  27, 1765. 

The  brother  of  your  brother's  neighbour,  Mr.  Freeman,  who  is 
going  to  Paris,  and  I  believe  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  introduced  to  you, 
gives  me  an  opportunity  which  I  cannot  resist,  of  sending  you  a  pri- 
vate line  or  two,  though  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  which  my  sister 
was  to  put  into  the  post  at  Calais  two  or  three  days  ago. 

We  had  a  very  remarkable  day  on  Wednesday  in  the  House  of 
Commons — very  glorious  for  us,  and  very  mortifying  to  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  to  the  principal  performer,  who  was  severely  galled 
by  our  troops,  and  abandoned  by  his;  own.  The  business  of  the  day 
was  the  Army,  and,  as  nothing  was  expected,  the  House  was  not  full. 
The  very  circumstance  of  nothing  being  expected,  had  encouraged 
Charles  Townshend  to  soften  a  little  what  had  passed  on  Monday; 
he  grew  profuse  of  his  whispers  and  promises  to  us,  and  offered  your 
brother  to  move  the  question  on  the  Dismission  of  officers :  the  debate 
began;  Beckford  fell  foul  on  the  dismissions,  and  dropped  some  words 
on  America.  Charles,  who  had  placed  himself  again  under  the  wing 
of  Grenville,  replied  on  American  affairs;  but  totally  farg(A  your  bro- 
ther. Beckford,  in  his  boisterous  Indian  style,  told  Charles,  that  on 
a  single  idea  he  had  poured  forth  a  diarrhcea  of  words.  He  could 
not  stand  it,  and  in  two  minutes  fairly  stole  out  of  the  House.  This 
battery  being  dismounted,  the  whole  attack  fell  on  Grenville,  and 
would  have  put  you  in  mind  of  forqner  days.  You  never  heard  any 
minister  worse  treated  than  he  was  for  two  hours  together,  by  Tommy 
Townshend,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  George  Onslow — and  what  was 
worse,  no  soul  stepped  forth  in  his  defence,  but  Rigby  and  Lord 
Strange,  the  latter  of  whom  .was  almost  as  much  abashed  as  Charles 
Townshend {  conscience  flew  in  his  black  face,  and  almost  turned  it 
red.  T.  Townshend  was  still  more  bitter  on  Lord  Sandwich,  whom 
he  called  a  profligate  fellow— hoped  he  was  present,'  and  added,  if 
he  is  not,  I  am  ready  to  call  him  so  to  his  face  in  any  private  cona- 
pany :  even  Rigby,  his  accomplice,  said  not  a  word  in  behalf  of  his 
brother  culprit.  You  will  wonder  how  all  this  ended — what  would 
be  the  most  ridiculous  conclusion  to  such  a  scene  ?  as  you  cannot 

*  It  seems,  from  a  subsequent  bttor,  that  Lord  Saadwiofa  was  present.  See  ^osC,  p.  375. 
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imagine,  I  will  tell  you.  I^ord  Harry  Paulct"  telliDg  Grenvillc,  that 
if  Lord  Cobham  was  to  rise  from  the  dead»  he  would,  if  he  could  be 
ashamed  of  any  thing,  be  ashamed  of  him ;  by  the  way,  every  body 
believes  he  meant  the  apostrophe  stronger  than  he  expressed  it :  Gren^- 
ville  rose  in  a  rage,  like  a  basket-woman,  and  told  Lord  Harry  that 
if  he  chose  to  use  such  language,  he  knew  where  to  find  him.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  prime  minister,  even  toi-disant  tel,  challenging  ao 
opponent,  when  he  could  not  answer  him  ?  Poor  Liord  Harry,  too, 
was  an  unfortunate  subject  to  exercise  his  valour  upon  I  The  House 
interposed ;  Lord  Harry  declared  he  should  have  expected  Grenville 
to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning;  Grenville  explained  off  and  on 
two  or  three  times,  the  Scotch  laughed,  the  opposition  roared,  and 
the  treasury-bench  sat  as  mute  as  fishes.  Thus  ended  that  wise  Hudi- 
brasiic  encounter.  Grenville  however,  attended  by  every  bad  omen, 
provoked  your  brother,  who  had  not  intended  to  speak,  by  saying 
that  some  people  had  a  good'opinton  of  the  dismissed  ofiScers,  others 
had  not.  Your  brother  rose,  and  surpassed  himself:  he  was  very 
warm,  though  less  so  than  on  the  first  day ;  very  decent  in  terms,  but 
most  severe  in  effect;  he  more  than  hinted  at  the  threats  that  had 
been  used  to  him — said  he  would  not  reveal  what  was  improper;  yet 
left  no  mortal  in  the  dark  on  that  head.  He  called  on  the  officers  to 
assert  their  own  freedom  and  independence.  In  short,  made  such  a 
speech  as  silenced  all  his  adversaries,  but  has  filled  the  whole  town 
with  his  praises :  I  believe,  as  soon  as  his  speech  reaches  Hayes,  it 
will  contribute  extremely  to  expel  the  gout,  and  bring  Mr.  Pitt  to  town, 
lest  his  presence  should  be  no  longer  missed.  Princess  Amelia  told 
me  the  next  night,  that  if  she  had  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Conway's 
speech,  she  should  have  known  how  well  he  had  done  by  my  spirits. 
I  was  not  sorry  she  made  this  reflection,  as  I  knew  she  would  repeat 
it  to  Lady  (Betty)  Waldegrave ;  and  as  I  was  willing  that  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  who,  when  your  brother  was  dismissed,  asked  the  Duchess 
of  Grafton  if  she  was  not  sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Conway,  who  has  lost 
every  thing,  should  recollect  that  it  is  they  who  have  cause  to  lament 
that  dismission,  not  we. 

There  was  a  paragraph  in  Rigby's  speech,  and  taken  up,  and 
adopted  by  Goody  Grenville,  which  makes  much  noise,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, has  not  given  less  offence ;  they  talked  of  **  arbitrary  Stuart  prin- 
ciples,'' which  are  supposed  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  Sttmrt  favourite; 
that  breach  is  wider  than  ever :  not  one  of  Lord  Bute's  adherents 
have  opened  their  lips  this  session.  I  conclude  a  few  of  them  will  be 
ordered  to  speak  on  Friday;  but  unless  we  go  on  too  triumphantly 
and  reconcile  them,  I  think  this  session  will  tei*minate  Mr.  Grenville's 
reign,  and  that  of  the  Bedfords  too,  unless  they  make  great  sub- 
missions. 

Do  you  know  that  Sir  W.  Pynsent  had  your  brother  in  his  eye ! 
He  said  to  his  lawyer,  ••  I  know  Mr.  Pitt  is  much  younger  than  I  am, 

*  Lord  Henry  Paulet,  member  fbr  Hampaliire,  vice-admiral  of  the  White,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Bolton;  to  which  dignity  he  himself  succeeded  on  the  5th  July,  1764.— £. 
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bat  he  has  very  bad  health :  as  you  will  hear  it  before  me,  if  be  dies 
first,  draw  up  another  will  with  Mr.  Conway's  name  instead  of  Mr. 
Pitt's,  and  bring  it  down  to  me  directly."  I  beg  Britannia's  pardon, 
but  I  fear  I  could  have  supported  the  loss  on  these  grounds. 

A  very  unhappy  affair  happened  last  night  at  the  Star  and  Garter; 
Lord  Byron*  killed  a  Mr.  Chaworth  there  in  a  duel.  I  know  none  oT 
the  particulars,  and  never  believe  the  first  reports. 

My  Lady  Townshend  was  arrested  two  days  ago  in  the  street,  at 
the  suit  of  a  house  painter,  who,  having  brought  her  a  bill  double  of 
the  estimate  he  had  given  in,  she  would  not  pay  it.  As  this  is  a 
breach  of  privilege,  I  should  think  the  man  would  hear  of  if. 

There  is  no  day  fixed  for  our  intended  motion  on  the  Dismission  of 
officers ;  but,  1  believe,  Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Fitzroy  will  be  the 
movers  and  seconders.  Charles  Townshend,  we  conclude,  will  be 
very  ill  that  day;  if  one  could  pity  the  poor  toad,  one  should  :  there 
is  jealousy  of  your  brother, — fear  of  your  brother, — fear  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
— influence  of  his  own  brother, — connexions  entered  into  both  with 
Lord  Bute  and  Mr.  Grenville,  and  a  trimming  plan  concerted  with 
Lord  George  Sackville  and  Charles  Yorke,  all  tearing  him  or  im- 
pelling him  a  thousand  ways,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  vanity 
and  irresolution,  and  the  contempt  of  every  body  else.  I  dined  with 
him  yesterday  at  Mr.  Mackinsy's,  where  his  whole  discourse  was  in 
ridicule  of  George  Grenville. 

The  enclosed  novel**  is  much  in  vogue ;  the  author  is  not  known, 
but  if  you  should  not  happen  to  like  it,  I  could  give  you  a  reason 
why  you  need  not  say  so.  There  is  nothing  else  new,  but  a  play 
called  the  Platonjc  Wife,  written  by  an  Irish  Mrs.  Griffiths,  which  in 
charity  to  her  was  sufifered  to  run  three  nights."" 

Since  I  wrote  my  letter,  the  following  is  the  account  nearest  the 
truth  that  I  can  learn  of  the  fatal  duel  last  night :  a  club  of  Notting- 
hamshire gentlemen  had  dined  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  there  had 
been  a  dispute  between  the  combatants,  whether  Lord  Byron,  who 
took  no  care  of  his  game,  or  Mr.  Chaworth,  who  was  active  in  the 
association,  had  most  game  on  their  manor.  The  company,  however, 
had  apprehended  no  consequences,  and  parted  at  eight  o'clock ;  but 
Lord  Byron  stepping  into  an  empty  chamber,  and  sending  the  drawer 
for  Mr.  Chaworth,  or  calling  him  hither  himself,  took  the  candle  from 
the  waiter,  and  bidding  Mr.  Chaworth  defend  himself,  drew  liis 
sword.  Mr.  Chaworth^  who  was  an  excellent  fencer,  ran  Lord 
Byron  through  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  then  received  a  wound 
fourteen  inches  deep  into  his  body.  He  was  carried  to  his  house  in 
Berkeley-street, — made  his  will  with  the  greatest  composure,  and 
dictated  a  paper,  which  they  say,  allows  it  was  a  fair  duel,  and  died 
at  nine  this  morning.     Lord  Byron  is  not  gone  ofi*,  but  says  he  will 

••  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron,  l)om  in  1723,  died  in  179&  The  Star  and  Crarter  wms  a 
tavern  in  Pali  Ma]].— C. 

t»  His  own  CasUe  of  Otranta— E. 

«  It  came  out  at  Drory.Iane,  and  was  acted  six  nights.  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from 
Mannontel's  "  Heareux  Divoroe." 
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lake  his  trial,  which,  if  the  Coroner  brings  in  a  verdict  of  manslaugh- 
ter, may,  according  to  precedent,  be  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
without  the  ceremonial  of  Westminster  Hall.  George  Selwyn  is 
much  missed  on  this  occasion,  but  we  conclude  it  will  bring  him 
over."  I  feel  for  both  families,  though  I  know  none  of  either,  but 
poor  Lady  Carlisle,*  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  pity. 

Our  last  three  Saturdays  at  the  Opera  have  been  prodigious,  and  a 
new  opera  by  Bach*  last  night  was  so  crowded,  that  there  were 
ladies  standing  behind  the  scenes  during  the  whole  performance. 
Adieu!  my  dear  lord:  as  this  goes  by  a  private  hand,  you  may 
possibly  receive  its  successor  before  it 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD, 

ArliDgton  Street,  Feb.  12, 1765. 

A  GREAT  many  letters  pass  between  us,  my  dear  lord,  but  I  think 
they  are  almost  all  of  my  writing.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  this, 
age.  I  sent  you  two  packets  together  by  Mr.  Freeman,  with  an 
account  of  our  chief  debates.  Since  the  long  day,  I  have  beeq 
much  out  of  order  with  a  cold  and  cough*  that  turned  to  a  fever :  I 
am  now  taking  James's  powder,  not  without  apprehensions  of  the 
gout,  which,  it  gave  me  two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  note  in  Parliament  but  one  slight  day 
on  the  American  taxes,*  which  Charles  Townshend  supporting, 
received  a  pretty  heavy  thump  from  Barr^,  who  is  the  present  Pitt, 
and  the  dread  of  all  the  vociferous  Norths  and  Rigbys,  on  whose 
lungs  depended  so  much  of  Mr.  Grenville's  power.  Do  you  nevei* 
hear  them  to  Paris  ? 

The  operations  of  the  opposition  are  suspended  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  declared  himself  so  warmly  for  the  question  on  the 
Dismission  of  officers,  that  that  motion  waits  for  his  recovery.  A 
call  of  the  house  is  appointed  for  next  Wednesday,  but  as  he  has  had 
a  relapse,  the  motion  will  probably  be  deferred.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  it  was  to  be  dropped  entirely  for  this  session,  but  the  young 
men  are  warm  and  not  easily  bridled. 

If  it  was  not  too  long  to  transcribe,  I  would  send  you  an  entertain- 
ing  petition*  of  the  periwig-makers  to  the  King,  in  which  they 

*  Mr.  Selwyn*8  morbid  curiosity-  sfter  trials  and  executions  is  well  known. — C. 
^  Isabella,  only  siBtcr  of  Lord  Byron,  wife  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle.— E. 

«  "  Adriano  in  Siria."  The  expectations  of  the  public  the  first  night  this  drama  was 
performed  occasioned  such  a  crowd  at  the  King's  theatre  as  has  seldom  been  seen  there 
before;  hot  whether  from  heat  or  inconvenience,  the  unreasonableness  of  expectation,  the 
composer  being  out  of  fancy,  or  too  anxious  to  please.  Dr.  Bumey  says  the  opera  failed, 
and  that  every  one  came  out  of  the  theatre  disappointed. — E. 

^  The  resolutions  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  &mou8  Stamp-act. — £. 

*  The  substance  of  this  petition,  and  the  grave  answer  which  the  King  was  advised  to 
give  to  such  a  ludicurous  appeal^  are  preserved  in  the  Grontleman's  Magazine  for  1765, 
p.  95 ;  where  also  we  learn  that  Mr.  Walpole's  idea  of  the  Carpenters'  petition  was  put 
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complain  that  men  will  wear  their  own  hair.  Should  one  almost 
wonder  if  carpenters  were  to  remonstrate,  that  since  the  Deace  their 
trade  decays,  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for  wooden  legss  Apropos, 
my  Lady  Hertford's  friend,  Lady  Harriot  Vernon,*  has  quarrelled 
with  me  for  smiling  at  the  enormous  head-eear  of  her  daughter^ 
Lady  Grosvenor.  She  came  one  night  to  rforthumberland-house 
with  such  a  display  of  friz,  that  it  literally  spread  beyond  her 
shoulders.  I  happened  to  say  it  looked  as  if  her  parents  had  stinted 
her  in  hair  before  marriage,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  indulge 
her  fancy  now.  This,  among  ten  thousand  things  said  by  all  the 
world,  was  reported  to  Lady  Harriot,  and  has  occasioned  my  di»- 

frace.  As  she  never  found  fault  with  any  body  herself,  I  excuse 
er !  You  will  be  less  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  has  not  yet  done  dressing  herself  marvellously:  she  was  at 
court  on  Sunday  in  a  gown  and  petticoat  of  red  flannel.  The  same 
day  (he  Guerchys  made  a  dinner  for  her,  and  invited  Lord  and  Lady 
Hyde,^  the  Forbes's  and  her  other  particular  friends :  in  the  morning 
she  sent  word  she  was  to  go  out  of  town,  but  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  arrived  at  Madame  de  Guerchy's,  and  said  she  had  been  at 
court. 

Poor  Madame  de  Seillern,  the  imperial  ambassadress,  has  lost  her 
only  daughter  and  favourite  child,  a  young  widow  of  twenty-two, 
whom  she  was  expecting  from  Vienna.  The  news  came  this  day 
se'nnigbt;  and  the  ambassador,  who  is  as  brutal  as  she  is  gentle  and 
.amiable,  has  insisted  on  her  having  company  at  dinner  to-day,  and 
her  assembly  as  usual. 

The  town  says  that  Lord  and  Lady  Abergavenny*  are  parted,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  much  milder  than  Monsieur  de  Seiilern  on  the 
chapter  of  a  mistress  he  has  taken.  I  don't  know  the  truth  of  this ; 
tut  his  lordship's  heart,  I  believe,  is  more  inflammable  than  tender. 

Lady  Sophia  Thomas*  has  begged  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  small 
commission.  It  is  to  send  me  for  her  twelve  little  bottles  of  ••  le 
Baume  de  Vie,  compost  par  le  Sieur  Lievre,  apoticaire  distillateur  du 
Roi."  If  George  Selvvyn  or  Lord  March  are  not  set  out,  they  would 
bring  it  with  pleasure,  especially  as  she  lives  at  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry's. 

We  have  not  a  new  book,  play,  intrigue,  marriage,  elopement,  or 
quarrel ;  in  short,  we  are  very  dull.    For  politics,  unless  the  ministers 

in  practice,  and  his  Majesty  was  hamUy  entreated  to  wear  a  wooden  leg  hinieelf^  and  to 
enjoin  all  his  servants  to  do  the  same.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  this  /at 
d'eaprit  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walpole.— C. 

*  Lady  Harriot  Wentworth,  sister  of  the  last  Lord  Strafford,  wife  of  Henry  Vernon,  Esq^ 
and  mother  of  Lady  Grosvenor,  whose  intrigue  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  made  so 
mnch  noise. — C. 

*  Thomas  Villers,  second  son  of  Lord  Jersey,  first  Lord  Hyde  of  his  flunily :  his  lady 
was  Charlotte,  dauo^hter  of  Lady  Jane  Hyde,  wife  of  William  Earl  of  Essex,  daughter  of 
Henry,  second  E!an  of  Clarendon,  and  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. — C. 

'  Creorge,  fifteenth  Lord  Abergavenny ;  and  his  lady,  Henrietta  Pelham,  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  Chichester:  she  died  in  1768.— E. 

*  Lady  Sophia  Keppel,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  wife  of  CoIodcI 
Thomas.-»E. 
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wantonly  thrust  their  hands  into  some  fire,  I  think  there  will  not  even 
be  a  smoke.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  my  heart  is  set  on  my  journey  to 
Paris,  and  I  hate  every  thing  that  stops  me.  Lord  Byron's  foolish 
trial  is  likely  to  protract  the  session  a  little ;  but  unless  there  is  any 
particular  business,  I  shall  not  stay  for  a  puppet-show.  Indeed,  I  can 
defend  my  staying  here  by  nothing  but  my  ties  to  your  brother.  My 
health,  I  am  sure,  would  be  better  in  another  climate  in  winter. 
Long  days  in  the  House  kill  me,  and  weary  me  into  the  bargain. 
The  individuals  of  each  party  are  alike  indifferent  to  me;  nor  can  I 
at  this  time  of  day  grow  to  love  men  whom  I  have  laughed  at  all 
my  lifetime — no,  1  cannot  alter; — Charles  Yorke  or  a  Charles 
Townshend  are  alike  to  me,  whether  minister's  or  patriots.  Men 
do  not  chanse  in  my  eyes,  because  they  quit  a  black  livery  for  a 
white  one.  When  one  has  seen  the  whole  scene  shifted  round  and 
round  so  oflen,  one  only  smiles,  whoever  is  the  present  Polonius  or 
the  grave  digger,  whether  they  jeer  the  Prince,  or  flatter  his  frenzy. 

Thursday  night,  14th. 

The  new  assembly-room  at  Almack's  was  opened  the  night  before 
last,  and  they  say  is  very  magnificent,  but  it  was  empty ;  halt  the  town 
is  ill  with  colds,  and  many  were  afraid  to  go,  as  the  house  is  scarcely 
built  yet  Almack  advertised  that  it  was  built  with  hot  bricks  and 
boiling  waterr— think  what  a  rage  there  must  be  for  public  places,  if 
this  notice,  instead  of  terrifying,  could  draw  any  body  thither.  They 
tell  me  the  ceilings  were  dropping  with  wet — but  can  you  believe  me, 
when  I  assure  you  the  Duke  of  Cumberklnd  was  there? — ^Nay,  had 
had  a  levee  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the  Opera  before  the  assem- 
bly !  There  is  a  vast  flight  of  steps,  and  he  was  forced  to  rest  two  or 
three  times.  If  he  dies  of  it — and  how  should  he  not  ? — it  will  sound 
very  silly  when  Hercules  or  Theseus  ask  him  what  he  died  of,  to 
reply,  '^I  cauffht  my  death  on  a  damp  staircase  at  a  new  club-room.^' 

Williams,  the  reprinter  of  the  North  Briton,  stood  in  the  pillory  to- 
day in  Palace-yard.  He  went  in  a  hackney-coach,  the  number  of 
which  was  45.  The  mob  erected  a  gallows  opposite  to  him,  on 
which  they  hung  a  boot'  with  a  bonnet  of  straw.  Then  a  collection 
was  made  for  Williams,  which  amounted  to  near  200/.^  In  short,  every 
event  informs  the  administration  how  thoroughly  they  are  detested, 
and  that  they  have  not  a  friend  whom  they  do  not  buy.  Who  can 
wonder,  when  every  man  of  virtue  is  proscribed,  and  they  have 
neither  parts  nor  characters  to  impose  even  upon  the  mob !  Think  to 
what  a  government  is  sunk,  when  a  Secretary  of  State  is  called  in 
Parliament  to  his  face  ''the  most  profligate  sad  dog  in  the  king- 
dom,"^ and  not  a  man  can  open  his  lips  in  his  defence.  Sure  power 
must  have  some  strange  unknown  charm,  when  it  can  compensate  for 
such  contempt !     I  see  many  who  triumph  in  these  bitter  pills  which 

*  A  Jack.boot,  in  aUusion  to  the  Cfariitian  name  and  title  of  Lord  Bute.— O.^  ^ 
^  In  a  blue  purae  trimmed  with  orange^  the  colour  of  the  revolution,  in  oppoeition  to  the 
Stuarl.— C. 

«  See  anUt  P*  370. 
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the  ministry  are  so  often  forced  to  swallow;  Town  I  do  not;  it  is 
more  mortifiying  to  me  to  reflect  how  great  and  respectable  we  were 
three  years  ago»  than  satisfactory  to  see  those  insulted  who  have 
brought  such  shame  upon  us.  'Tis  poor  amends  to  national  honour 
to  know,  that  if  a  printer  is  set  in  the  pillory,  his  country  wishes  it  was 
my  Lord  This,  or  Mr.  That.  They  will  be  gathered  to  the  Oxfords, 
and  Bolingbrokes,  and  ignominious""  of  former  days;  but  the  wound 
they  have  inflicted  is  perhaps  indelible.  That  goes  to  my  heart,  who 
had  felt  all  the  Roman  pride  of  being  one  of  the  first  nations  upon 
earth  I — Good  night ! — I  will  go  to  bed,  and  dream  of  Kings  drawn  in 
triumph ;  and  then  I  will  go  to  Paris,  and  dream  I  am  proconsul  there; 
pray,  take  care  not  to  let  me  be  wakened  with  an  account  of  an 
invasion  having  taken  place  from  Dunkirk  1*»    Yours  ever,  H.  W. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  19, 1765. 

Your  health  and  spirits  and  youth  delight  me;  yet  I  think  you 
make  but  a  bad  use  of  them,  when  you  destine  them  to  a  triste  house 
in  a  country  solitude.  If  you  were  condemned  to  retirement,  it  would 
be  fortunate  to  have  spirits  to  support  it ;  but  great  vivacity  is  not  a 
cause  for  making  it  one's  option. 

Why  waste  your  sweetness  on  the  desert  air?  at  least,  why  bestow 
so  little  of  your  cheerfulness  on  your  friends  ?  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
parade  your  rubicundity  and  gray  hairs  through  the  mobs  and  assem* 
blies  of  London;  I  should  think  you  bestowed  them  as  ill  as  on  Great- 
worth  ;  but  you  might  find  a  few  rational  creatures  here,  who  are 
heartily  tired  of  what  are  called  our  pleasures,  and  who  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  in  their  chimney-corner.  There  you  might  have  found 
me  any  time  this  fortnight ;  I  have  been  dying  of  the  worst  and  longest 
cold  I  ever  had  in  my  days,  and  have  been  blooded,  and  taken  James's 
powder  to  no  purpose.  I  look  almost  like  the  skeleton  that  Frederick 
found  in  the  oratory  f  my  only  comfort  was,  that  I  should  have  owed 
my  death  to  the  long  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  have 
perished  with  our  liberties;  but  I  think  I  am  getting  the  better  of  my 
martyrdom,  and  shall  live  to  see  you;  nay,  I  shall  not  be  gone  to 
Paris.  As  I  design  that  journey  for  the  term  of  my  figuring  in  the 
world,  I  would  fain  wind  up  my  politics  too,  and  quit  all  public  ties 
together.  As  I  am  not  old  yet,  and  have  an  excellent  though  delicate 
constitution,  I  may  promise  myself  some  agreeable  years,  if  I  could 

■  We  might  be  Burprifed  at  6nding  a  person  of  Mr.  Walpole's  toale  and  judgment, 
describing  Harley  and  St.  John  as  ignominious^  if  we  did  not  recollect,  that  during  their 
administration  bis  father  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  alleged  official  corruptions.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Walpole*8  persooal 
prejudices  could  always  be  traced  to  so  amiable  a  source. — C. 

^  The  demolition  of  Dunkirk  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  on 
which  discussions  were  still  depending. — C. 

«  An  allusion  to  the  scene  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Castic  of  OtrantOk — £. 
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detach  myself  from  all  connexions,  but  with  a  very  few  persons  that 
I  value.  Oh,  with  what  joy  I  could  bid  adieu  to  loving  and  hating ; 
to  crowds,  public  places,  great  dinners,  visits ;  and  above  all,  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  pray  mind  when  /  retire,  it  shall  only  be  to 
London  and  Strawberry  Hill — in  London  one  can  live  as  one  will, 
and  at  Strawberry  I  will  live  as  I  will.  Ajjroposy  my  good  old  tenant 
Franklin  is  dead,  and  I  am  in  possession  of  his  cottage,  which  will  be 
a  delightfully  additional  plaything  at  Strawberry.  I  shall  be  violently 
tempted  to  stick  in  a  few  cypresses  and  lilacs  there  before  I  go  to 
Paris.  I  don't  know  a  jot  of  news :  I  have  been  a  perfect  hermit  this 
fortnight,  and  buried  in  Runic  poetry  and  Danish  wars.  In  short,  I 
have  been  deep  in  a  late  history  of  Denmark,  written  by  one  Mallet, 
a  Frenchman,''  a  sensible  man,  but  I  cannot  say  he  has  the  art  of 
making  a  very  tiresonie  subject  agreeable*  There  are  six  volumes» 
and  I  am  stuck  fast  in  the  fourth. 

Lord  Byron's  trial  I  hear  is  to  be  in  May.  If  yo&  are  curious 
about  it,  I  can  secure  you  a  ticket  for  Lord  Lincoln's  gallery.  The 
Antiquarian  Socilety  have  got  Goody  Carlisle^  for  their  president,  and 
I  suppose  she  will  sit  upon  a  Saxon  chalkstone  till  the  return  of  King 
Arthur.    Adieu  1 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hifl,  FeK  38, 1765. 
Dkar  Sir, 

As  you  do  not  deal  with  newspapers,  nor  trouble  yourselves  \vith 
occurrences  of  modern  times,  you  may  perhaps  conclude  from  what 
I  have  told  you,  and  from  my  silence,  that  I  am  in  France.  This 
will  tell  you  that  I  am  not ;  though  I  have  been  long  thinking  of  it, 
and  still  intend  it,  though  not  exactly  yet  My  silence  I  must  lay  on 
this  uncertainty,  and  from  having  been  much  out  of  order  above  a 
month  with  a  very  bad  cold  and  cough,  for  which  I  am  come  hither 
to  try  change  of  air.  Your  brother  Aptborpe,  who  was  so  good  as 
to  call  upon  me  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  town,  found  me  too  hoarse 
to  speak  to  him.  We  both  asked  one  another  the  same  question — 
news  of  you? 

I  have  lately  had  an  accession  to  my  territory  here,  by  the  death 
of  good  old  Franklin,  to  whom  I  had  given  for  his  life  the  lease  of 
the  cottage  and  garden  cross  the  road.  Besides  a  little  pleasure  in 
planting  and  in  crowding  it  with  flowers,  I  intend  to  make,  what  I 
am  sure  you  are  antiquarian  enough  to  approve,  a  bower,  though 
your  friends  the  abbots  did  not  indulge  in  such  retreats,  at  least  not 

*  Paul  Henry  Mallet  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1731,  and  waB  for  aoma  time  profeaaor  of 
history  in  his  native  city.  He  afterwards  became  professor  royal  of  the  belles  lettres  at 
Copenhagen.  The  introduction  to  his  History  of  Denmark  was  ailerwards  translated  by 
Dr.  Percy,  under  the  title  of  Northern  Antiquities,  including^  the  Edda. — E. 

^  Dr.  Charles  Lyttelton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  See  anU^  p.  207.  On  his  death,  in  1766, 
he  made  a  very  valuable  bequest  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Society .^E. 
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under  that  appellation :  but  though  we  love  the  same  ages,  you  must 
excuse  worldly  me  for  preferring  the  romantic  scenes  of  antiquity. 
If  you  will  tell  me  how  to  send  it,  and  are  partial  enough  to  me  to 
read  a  profane  work  in  the  style  of  former  centuries,  I  shall  convey 
to  you  a  little  story-book,  which  I  published  some  time  ago,  though 
not  boldly  with  my  own  name :  but  it  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  I 
do  not  any  longer  entirely  keep  the  secret.  Does  the  title,  The  Castle 
of  Otranto,*  tempt  you  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  well  and 
happy. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HiU,  March  9, 1765. 
Dear  Sir,      * 

I  HAD  time  to  write  but  a  short  note  with  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
as  your  messenger  called  on  me  at  four  o'clock,  as  I  was  going  to 
dine  abroad.  Your  partiality  to  me  and  Strawberry  have,  I  hope, 
inclined  you  to  excuse  the  wildness  of  the  story.  You  will  even  have 
found  some  traits  to  put  you  in  mind  of  this  place.^  When  you  read 
of  the  picture  quitting  its  panel,*'  did  not  you  recollect  the  portrait  of 
Lord  Falkland,  all  in  white,  in  rtiy  gallery?  Shall  I  even  confess  to 
you,  what  was  the  origin  of  this  romance  1  I  waked  one  morning,  in 
the  beginning  of  last  June,  from  a  dream,  of  which,  all  I  could 
recover  was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  castle,  (a  very 
natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like  mine  with  Gothic  story,)  and  that 
on  the  uppermost  bannister  of  a  great  staircase  I  saw  a  gigantic  hand 
in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down,  and  began  to  write,  without 
knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate.  The  work 
grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it — add,  that  I  was  very  glad 
to  think  of  any  thing,  rather  than  politics.  In  short,  I  was  so  en- 
grossed with  my  tale,  which  I  conopleted  in  less  than  two  months, 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  but  very  few  copies  were  printed,  the  title 
ran  thus :— "  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  a  Story,  translated  by  William  Marshal,  Gent,  fi«n 
the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio  Maralto,  Canon  of  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas  at  OtrenUx 
London  :  printed  for  Thomas  Lownds,  in  Fleet  Street,  1765."— E. 

*>  **  As,  in  his  model  of  a  6othic  modem  mansion,  Mr.  Walpde  had  stodiously  endea- 
voured to  fit  to  the  purpose  of  modern  convenience  or  luxury  the  rich,  varied,  and  com- 
plicated tracery  and  carving  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  so,  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  it  was 
hid  object  to  unite  the  marvellous  turn  of  incident  and  imposing  tone  of  chivalry  exhibited 
in  the  ancient  romance,  with  that  accurate  display  of  human  character  and  contrast  of 
feelings  and  passions,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  delineated  in  the  modem  novel"  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.— E. 

*^  "  The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  saint 
Look  living  in  the  moon ;  and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward,  to  the  echoes  faint 

Of  your  own  footstepiB — voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  stem. 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 
A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep." 

Don  Juan,  c.  xn.  tt  I8L— E. 
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that  one  evening,  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drunk  my  tea,  about 
six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morning,  when  my  hand 
and  fingers  were  so  weary,  that  I  could  not  hold  my  pen  to  finish  the 
sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  talking,  in  the  middle  of  a 
paragraph.  You  will  laugh  at  my  earnestness ;  but  if  I  have  amused 
you,  by  retracing  with  any  fidelity  the  manners  of  ancient  days,  I  am 
content,  and  give  you  leave  to  think  me  as  idle  as  you  please. 

You  are,  as  you  have  long  been  to  me,  exceedingly  kind,  and  I 
should,  with  great  satisfaction,  embrace  your  offer  of  visiting  the  soli- 
tude of  Blechely,  though  my  cold  is  in  a  manner  gone,  and  my  cough 
quite,  if  I  was  at  liberty :  but  as  I  am  preparing  for  my  fresh  journey, 
and  have  forty  businesses  upon  my  hands,  and  can  only  now  and 
then  purloin  a  day,  or  half  a  day,  to  come  hither.  You  know  I  am 
not  cordially  disposed  to  your  French  journey,  which  is  much  more 
serious,  as  it  is  to  be  much  more  lasting.  However,  though  I  may 
suffer  by  your  absence,  I  would  not  dissuade  what  may  suit  your 
inclination  and  circumstances.  One  thing,  however,  has  struck  me, 
which  I  must  mention,  though  it  would  depend  on  a  circumstance, 
that  would  give  me  the  most  real  concern.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
by  that  real  fondness  I  have  for  your  MSS.  for  your  kindness  about 
which  I  feel  the  utmost  gratitude.  You  would  not,  I  think,  leave 
them  behind  you :  and  are  you  aware  of  the  danger  you  would  run, 
if  you  settled  entirely  in  France  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  King  of 
Prance  is  heir  to  all  strangers  who  die  in  his  dominions,  by  what 
they. call  the  Droit  d*Aubaine.  Sometimes  by  great  interest  and 
favour,  persons  have  obtained  a  remission  of  this  right  in  their  life- 
lime  :  and  yet  that,  even  that,  has  not  secured  their  effects  from 
being  embezzled.  Old  Lady  Sandwich*  had  obtaifl^d  this  remission, 
and  yel,  though  she  left  every  thing  to  the  present  lord,  her  grandson, 
a  man  for  whose  rank  one  should  have  thought  they  would  have  had 
regard,  the  King's  officers  forced  themselves  into  her  house,  after  her 
death,  and  plundered.  You  see,  if  you  go,  I  shall  expect  to  have 
your  MSS.  deposited  with  me.  Seriously,  ydu  must  leave  them  in 
safe  custody  behind  you. 

Lord  Essex's  trial  is  printed  with  the  State  Trials.  In  return  for 
your  obliging  offer,  I  can  acquaint  you  with  a  delightful  publication 
of  this  winter,  a  Collection  of  Old  Ballads  and  Poetry,  in  three 
volunnes,  many  from  Pcpys's  Collection  at  Cambridge.**  There  were 
three  such  published  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  but  very 
carelessly,  and  wanting  many  in  this  set :  indeed,  there  were  others, 

*  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Wilmot  £^I  of  Rochester,  and  sister  and  co- 
heiress of  Charles  third  Earl,  and  ^tdov  of  Edward  Montagu  third  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  died  20th  of  October,  ]729.^E. 

i>  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  fellow  of  St  John's  Colle^,  Oxford,  and  afUr- 
wards  Bishop  of  Dromore.  **The  reviver  of  minstrel  poetry  in  Scotland  was  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who,  in  1765f  poblished  his  elegant  collection  of  heroic 
ballads,  songs,  and  pieces  of  early  poets,  under  the  title  of  *  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry.'  The  plan  of  the  work  was  adjusted  in  concert  with  Mr.  Shenstone,  but  we  own 
we  cannot  regret  that  the  execution  of  it  devolved  upon  Dr.  Percy  alone ;  of  whose 
labours,  as  an  editor,  it  might  be  said,  *  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  omavit.'  **  Sir  W.  Scott : 
Pr«»  Works,  vol  xvii.  p.  130*--E. 
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of  a  looser  sort/  which  the  present  editor,  who  is  a  clergymao, 
thought  it  decent  to  omit 

When  you  go  into  Cheshire,  and  upon  your  ramble,  may  I  trouble 
you  with  a  commission?  but  about  which  you  must  promise  me  not 
to  go  a  step  out  of  your  way.  Mr.  Bateman  has  got  a  cloister  at  Old 
Windsor,  furnished  with  ancient  wooden  chairs,  most  of  them  trian- 
gular, but  all  of  various  patterns,  and  carved  and  turned  in  the  most 
uncouth  and  whimsical  forms.  He  picked  them  up  oiie  by  one,  for 
two,  three,  five,  or  six  shillings  apiece  from  different  farm-houses  in 
Herefordshire.  I  have  long  envied  and  coveted  them.  There  niay . 
be  such  in  poor  cottages,  in  so  neighbouring  a  county  as  Cheshire. 
I  should  not  grudge  any  expense  for  purchase  or  carriage;  and 
should  be  glad  even  of  a  couple  such  for  my  cloister  here.  When 
you  are  copying  inscriptions  in  a  churchyard  in  any  village,  think  of 
me,  and  step  into  the  first  cottage  you  see — but  don't  take  further 
trouble  than  that. 

I  long  to  know  what  your  bundle  of  tmanuscripts  from  Cheshire 
contains. 

My  bower  is  determined,  but  not  at  all  what  it  is  to  be.  Though 
I  write  romances,  I  cannot  tell  how  to  build  all  that  belongs  to 
them.  Madame  Danois,  in  the  Fairy  Tales,  used  to  tapestry  them 
vf\\!l[i  jcnqmls ;  but  as  that  furniture  will  not  last  above  a  fortnight  in 
the  year,  I  shall  prefer  something  more  huckaback.  I  have  decided 
that  the  outside  shall  be  of  ireUlage^  which,  however,  1  shall  not  com- 
mence, till  I  have  again  seen  some  of  old  Louis's  old-fashioned  Golan- 
teries  at  Versailles.  Rosamond's  bower,  you,  and  I,  and  Tom  Heame 
know,  was  a  labyrinth  :**  but  as  my  territory  will  admit  of  a  very 
short  clew,  I  lay ^side  all  thoughts  of  a  mazy  habitation :  though  a 
bower  is  very  different  from  an  arbour,  and  must  have  more  cham- 
bers than  one.  In  short,  I  both  know,  and  don't  know,  what  it  should 
be.  I  am  almost  afraid  I  must  go  and  read  Spenser,  and  wade 
through  his  allegories,  and  drawling  stanzas,  to  get  at  a  picture.  But, 
good  night !  you  see  how  one  gossips,  when  one  is  alone,  and  at  quiet 
on  one's  own  dunghill! — Well!  it  may  be  trifling;  yet  it  is  such 
trifling  as  Ambition  never  is  happy  enough  to  know!  Ambition 
orders  palaces,  but  it  is  Content  that  chats  for  a  page  or  two  over  a 
bower.  Yours  ever. 

••  The  work  wu  entitled  "  A  Collectioii  of  Old  Ballads,  corrected  from  the  best  and 
most  ancient  copies  extant,  with  Introductions,  historical,  critical,  or  humoroas.*'  Sir 
Walter  Scott  observes,  that  the  editor  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  old  poetry,  and 
selected  his  matter  without  much  regard  to  decency,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
singular  pre&oe  to  one  or  two  indelicate  pieces  of  humour : — ^**One  of  the  greatest  com- 
plamts  made  by  the  ladies  against  the  first  volume  of  our  collection,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
one  which  has  reached  my  ears,  is  the  want  of  merry  songs.  I  belieye  I  may  give  a 
pretty  good  guess  at  what  they  call  mirth  in  such  pieces  as  these,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
satisfy  them."    Prose  Works,  voL  xviL  p.  122.— K 

^  "Aie  Bower  of  Rosamond  is  said,  or  ^ther  fabled,  to  have  been  a  retreat  buih  at 
Woodstock  by  Henry  IL  for  the  safe  residence  of  his  mistress,  Rosamond  Clifl^rd;  the 
approaches  of  which  were  so  intricate,  that  it  could  not  be  entered  without  Uve  guidanoe 
of  a  thread,  which  the  King  always  kept  in  his  own  possession.  His  Queen,  Kleaiiar, 
having,  however,  gained  possession  of  the  thread,  obtained  access  to,  and  speedily  de» 
stroyed  her  hit  rival. — £. 
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TO  MONSIEUR  ELIE  DE  BEAUMONT.' 

Strawberry  Hill,  March  18, 1765. 
Sir, 

When  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  here,  I  believe  I  told  you 
that  I  had  written  a  novel,  in  which  1  vvas  flattered  to  find  that  I  had 
touched  an  effusion  of  the  heart  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  passage  in 
the  charming  letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Roselle.*'  I  have  since,  that 
time  published  my  little  story,  but  was  so  diffident  of  its  merit,  thai  I. 
gave  it  as  a  translation  from  the  Italian.  Siill  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  it  to  so  great  a  mistress  of  the  passions  as  Madame  de 
Beaumont,  if  the  approbation  of  London,  that  is,  of  a  country  to 
which  she  and  you.  Sir,  are  so  good  as  to  be  partial,  had  not  encou- 
raged me  to  send  it  to  you.  (  After  I  have  talked  of  the  passions,  and 
the  natural  effusions  of  the  heart,  how  will  you  be  surprised  to  find  a 
narrative  of  the  most  improbable  and  absurd  adventures !  How  will 
you  be  amazed  to  hear  that  a  country  of  whose  good  sense  you  have 
an  opinion  should  have  applauded  so  wild  a  tale  1 )  But  you  must  re- 
member. Sir,  that  whatever  good  sense  we  have,  we  are  not  yet  in 
any  light  chained  down  to  precepts  and  inviolable  laws.  AH  that 
Aristotle  or  his  superior  commentators,  your  authors,  have  taught  us, 
has  not  yet  subdued  us  to  regularity :  we  still  prefer  the  extravagant 
beauties  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  the  cold  and  well-disciplined 
merit  of  Addison,  and  even  to  the  sober  and  correct  march  of  Pope. 
Nay,  it  was  but  t'other  day  that  we  were  transported  to  hear  Chur- 
chill rave  in  numbers  less  chastised  than  Dryden's,  but  still  in  numbers 
like  DrydenV  You  will  not,  I  hope,  think  I  apply  these  mighty 
names  to  my  own  case  with  any  vanity,  when  it  is  on\y  their  enor- 
mities that  1  quote,  and  that  in  defence,  not  of  myself,  but  of  my 
countrymen,  who  have  good-humour  enough  to  approve  the  visionary 
scenes  and  actors  in  the  Castle  of  Otrant<^ 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  not  so  much  my  intention  to  recall  the 
exploded  marvels  of  ancient  romance,  as  to  blend  the  wonderful  of 
old  stories  with  the  natural  of  modern  novels.  The  world  is  apt  to 
wear  out  any  plan  whatever;  and  if  the  Marquis  de  Roselle  had  not 
appeared,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say,  that  that  species  had 
been  exhausted.  Madame  de  Beaumont  must  forgive  me  if  I  add, 
that  Richardson  had,  to  me  at  least,  made  that  kind  of  writing  insup- 

*  M.  Elie  de  Beaamont  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  ^^nch  bar  in  1762.  The 
wealcnesfl  of  his  voice  militated  ag^ainst  his  success  as  a  pleader,  but  the  beauty  and  elo- 
qaence  with  which  he  drew  up  his  Mdmoires,  and  especially  the  one  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  Galas  family,  gained  him  »eat  reputation.  He  was  born  in  1732,  and  died 
in  1786.— E. 

'^  A  French  epistolary  novel  written  by  Madame  Elie  de  Beaumont  She  also  wrote 
the  third  part  of  "  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  et  da  lUgfne  de  Edouard  II."  She  was  bom  at 
Caen  in  1729,  and  died  in  1783.— E. 

^  "*  Churchill,"  observes  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  "may  be 
ranked  as  a  satirist  immediately  afler  Pope  and  Dryden,  with  perhaps  a  greater  share 
of  humour  than  either.  He  has  the  bitterness  of  Pope,  with  less  wit  to  atone  for  it ;  but 
no  mean  share  of  the  free  manner  and  energetic  plainness  of  Dryden."    Vol.  Ti.  p.  5. — £. 
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portable.  I  thought  the  nodus  was  become  dignus  mnitce,  and  that 
a  god,  at  least  a  ghost,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  frighten  us  out 
of  too  much  senses.  When  I  had  so  wicked  a  design,  no  wonder  if 
the  execution  was  answerable.  If  I  make  you  laugh,  for  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  make  you  cry,  I  shall  be  content;  at  least  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  with  putting 
you  in  mind  of,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

P.  S.  The  passage  I  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter  is 
where  Matilda  owns  her  passion  to  Hippolita.  I  mention  it,  as  I  fear 
so  unequal  a  similitude  would  not  strike  Madame  de  Beaumont. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  March  26, 1765. 

Three  weeks  are  a  great  while,  my  dear  lord,  for  me  to  have  been 
without  writing  to  you;  but  besides  that  I-have  passed  many  days  at 
Strawberry,  to  cure  my  cold  (which  it  has  done),  there  has  nothing 
happened  worth  sending  across  the  sea.  Politics  have  dozed,  and 
common  events  been  fast  asleep.  Of  Guerchy's  affair,*  you  probably 
know  more  than  I  do ;  it  is  now  forgotten.  I  told  him  I  had  absolute 
proof  of  his  innocence,  for  I  was  sure,  that  if  he  had  offered  money 
lor  assassination,  the  men  who  swear  against  him  would  have  taken  it. 

The  King  has  been  very  seriously  ill,  and  in  great  danger.  I  would 
not  alarm  you,  as  there  were  hopes  when  he  was  at  the  worst.  I 
doubt  he  is  not  free  yet  from  his  complaint,  as  the  humour  fallen  on 
his  breast  still  oppresses  him.  They  talk  of  his  having  a  levee  next 
week,  but  he  has  not  appeared  in  public,  and  the  bills  are  passed  by 
commission ;  but  he  rides  out.  Tne  Royal  Family  have  suffered  like 
us  mortals ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  has  had  a  fever,  but  I  believe  his 
chief  complaint  is  of  a  youtfiful  kind.  Prince  Frederick  is  thought  to 
be  in  a  deep  consumption ;  and  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  next 
post  will  probably  certify  you  of  his  death,  as  he  is  relapsed,  and  there 
are  no  hopes  of  him.  He  fell  into  his  lethargy  again,  and  when  they 
waked  him,  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  call  himself 
obliged  to  them. 

I  dined  two  days  ago  at  Monsieur  de  Guerchy's,  with  the  Count  de 
Caraman,*  who  brought  me  your  letter.  He  seems  a  very  agreeable 
man,  and  you  may  be  sure,  for  your  sake,  and  Madame  de  Mire- 
poix's,  no  civilities  in  my  power  shall  be  wanting.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Schouvaloff,''  about  whom  one  has  more  curiosity — it  is  an  op- 

*  This  alludes,  it  is  presumed,  to  a  bill  of  indictment  which  was  ibund  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  at  the  sessions  at  Hick*s  Hail,  ag'ainst  the  Ckiunt  de  Gnerchy,  for  the  absurd 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  D*£k>n.---C. 

^  rrobably  Francois  Joseph,  Count  de  Caraman,  who  married  a  Princess  de  Chimaj, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Henin,  niece  of  Madame  de  Mirepoiz. — C. 

^  He  had  been  favourite  to  the  Empress  Catherine ;  and,  as  Mr.  Walpole  elsewhere 
•ays,  •*  a  faYoorite  without  an  enemy."-— C. 
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portunity  of  gratifying  that  passion  which  one  can  so  seldom  do  in 
personages  of  his  historic  nature,  especially  remote  foreigners.  I 
wish  M.  de  Caraman  had  brought  the  "  Siege  of  Calais,'"  which  he 
tells  me  is  printed,  though  your  account  has  a  little  abated  my  impa- 
tience. They  tell  us  the  French  comedians  are  to  act  at  Calais  this 
summer — is  it  possible  they  can  be  so  absurd,  or  think  us  so  absurd 
as  to  go  thither,  if  we  would  not  go  further  1  I  remember,  at  Rheims, 
they  believed  that  English  ladies  went  to  Calais  to  drink  champagne 
— is  this  the  suite  of  that  belief?  I  was  mightily  pleased  with  the 
Due  de  Choiseul's  answer  to  the  Clairon  ;^  but  when  I  hear  of  the 
French  admiration  of  Garrick,  it  takes  oft*  something  of  my  wonder 
at  the  prodigious  admiration  of  him  at  home.  I  never  could  conceive 
the  marvellous  merit  of  repeating  the  works  of  othePs  in  one's  own 
language  with  propriety,  however  well  delivered.  Shakspeare  is  E»ot 
more  admired  for  writing  his  plays,  than  Garrick  for  acting  them.  I 
think  him  a  very  good  and  very  various  player — but  several  have 
pleased  me  more,  though  I  allow  not  in  so  many  parts.  Quia  in 
Falstaft*,  was  as  excellent  as  Garrick  in  Lear.  Old  Johnson  far  moi« 
natoral  in  every  thing  he  attempted.  Mrs.  Porter  and  yoor  Dumesnil 
surpassed  him  in  passionate  tragedy ;  Cibber  and  OBrien  were  what 
Garrick  could  never  reach,  coxcombs,  and  men  of  fashion.*  Mrs- 
Clive  is  at  least  as  perfect  in  low  comedy — and  yet  to  me,  Ranger 
was  the  part  that  suited  Garrick  the  best  of  all  he  ever  performed. 
He  was  a  poor  Lothario,  a  ridiculous  Othello,  inferior  to  Quin*^  in  Sir 

*  A  tragedy  hy  M.  da  Bellby,  whieh,  with  little  other  merit  than  iU  ti^'AngiUsmm^ 
(wfaichf  in  all  tiines,  has  passed  in  France  for  patriotism^)  **/atsatt/ttrftt r'*  at  this  tnne^ — C. 

**  MademoiseUe  QairoD  was  at  thn  moment  in  such  v<Gfpie  on  the  R^nch  stage,  that 
her  admireiB  rtrack  a  medal  in  honour  of  her,  and  wore  it  as  a  kind  of  order.  A  critie 
of  the  name  of  Prtron,  however,  did  not  partake  these  Bcntiments,  and  drew,  in  his  jom"- 
naJ,  an  injarionB  diaracter  of  Mademoisene  Clairon.  This  insult  so  outraged  the  tragedy, 
qoeen,  that  she  and  her  admirers  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  have  Fr^roo  sent  to  the 
JMtstileY  and,  failing  in  her  solicitation  to  the  inferior  depailxnents,  she  at  last  had  recouree 
to  the  prime^minister,  the  0ake  of  Choisenl,  himseUL  His  answer,  which  Lord  Hertfind, 
no  doubt,  had  eommnnieated  to  Mr.  Walpole,  was  admired  for  its  polite  perm/lage  of  her 
theatric  Majesty.  **  I  am,**  said  the  Duke,  *'like  yourself,  MademoiscUe,  a  public  per. 
fbrnier,  with  this  difierence  in  your  favour,  that  you  choose  what  parts  you  please,  and 
are  sure  to  be  crowned  with  the  appiaoae  of  the  public  (for  I  reckon  as  nothing  the  bad 
taste  of  one  or  two  wretched  hidtviduafai  who  have  the  misfortune  of  not  adoriiv  ^u).  It 
on  the  other  hand,  am  obliged  to  act  the  parts  imposed  oo  me  by  neeesstt^ .  1  am  sure 
to  please  nobody ;  I  am  satirixed,  criticis^  libeBed,  hissed^ — and  vet  I  contmue  to  do  my 
besL  Lei  us  both,  then,  sacrifice  oar  little  resentments  and  enmities  <to  the  jpublie  service, 
and  serve  our  countryeach  in  our  own  station.  Besides,"  he  added,  **  the  Queen  has  eon. 
doKended  to  fiirgive  Fr^ron,  and  you  may,  therefore,  without  eam^omieing  ycmr  ^gnUy, 
imitate  her  Majesty's  clemency.**  M^moires  de  Bachaurooot,  1 1.  p.  Gl..^  Such  were  the 
miserable  intrigues  and  squabbles,  and  such  the  examples  of  ministerial  (rieasantry  and 
pmdenoe  which  occupied  and  amused  the  Parisian  public  I — ^this  is  but  a  straw  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  blew ;  but  sueh  instances  moderate  our  surprise  and  our  sorrow  at 
the  stnrm  which  feOowed^—C. 

*  There  was  some  little  personal  pique  in  Mr.  Walpole V  opinion  of  Grarrick;  yet  it 
woohl  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  forcible  ealoffiom  on  that  great  actor  than  is  here 
inadvertently  pronounced,  when,  iu  order  to  find  an  eqmvalerU  for  him,  Mr.  Walpole  is 
obliged  to  bring  tojgrether  old  Johnson  and  CSoIley  Cibber,  Quin  and  Clive,  Porter  and 
Damesnil — ^two  nations,  two  generations,  and  both  sexes,— C. 

'  **  In  Brute  be  shone  unequall*d;  all  agroe 

Ghirrick*s  not  half  so  great  a  bmte  as  he.**    Roeciadi— £• 
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John  Brule  and  Macbeth,  and  to  Cibber  in  Bayes,  and  a  woful  Lord 
Hastings  and  Lord  Townley.  Indeed,  his  Bayes  was  original,  but 
not  the  true  part:  Cibber  was  the  burlesque  of  a  great  poet,  as  the 
part  was  designed,  but  Garrick  made  it  a  Garretieer.  The  town  did 
not  like  him  in  Hotspur,  and  yet  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  not 
succeed  in  it  beyond  all  the  rest.  Sir  Charles  Williams  and  Lord 
Holland  thought  so  too,  and  they  were  no  bad  judges.  I  am  impa- 
tient to  see  the  Clairon,  and  certainly  will,  as  I  have  promised,  though 
I  have  not  fixed  my  day.  But  do  you  know  you  alarm  me !  There 
was  a  time  when  I  was  a  match  for  Madame  de  Mirepoix  at  pharaoh, 
to  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  believe  did  play  with  her  five  nights  in 
a  week  till  three  and  four  in  the  morning — but  till  eleven  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning — Oh !  that  is  a  little  too  much  even  at  loo.  Besides, 
I  shall  not  go  to  Paris  for  pharaoh — if  I  play  all  night,  how  shall  I 
see  every  thing  all  day  ? 

Lady  Sophia  Thomas  has  received  the  Baume  de  vie,  for  which 
she  gives  you  a  thousand  thanks,  and  I  ten  thousand. 

We  are  extremely  amused  with  the  wonderful  histories  of  your 
hyena*  in  the  Gevaudan :  but  our  fox-hunters  despise  you :  it  is  ex- 
actly the  enchanted  monster  of  old  romances.  If  I  had  known  its 
history  a  few  months  ago,  I  believe  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
Castle  of  Otranto, — the  success  of  which  has,  at  last,  brought  me  to 
own  it,  though  the  wildness  of  it  made  me  terribly  afraid ;  but  it  was 
comfortable  to  have  it  please  so  much,  before  any  mortal  suspected 
the  author :  indeed,  it  met  with  too  much  honour  far,  for  at  least  it 
was  universally  believed  to  be  Mr.  Gray's.  As  all  the  first  impres- 
sion is  sold,  I  am  hurrying  out  another,  with  a  new  preface,  which  I 
will  send  you. 

There  is  not  so  much  delicacy  of  wit  as  in  M.  de  Choiseul's  speech 
to  the  Clairon,  but  I'  think  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  return, 
will  divert  you  as  much:  there  was  a  vast  assembly  at  Marlborougb- 
house,  and  a  throng  in  the  doorway.  My  Lady  Talbot  said,  "  Bless 
me!  I  think  this  is  like  the  Straits* of  Thermopylae!"  my  Lady 
Northumberland  replied,  "  I  don't  know  what  Street  that  is,  but  I 

wish  I  could  get  my through."    I  hope  you  admire  the  contrast. 

Adieu !  my  dear  lord  !  Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

AriiAgton  Street,  AjHril  5, 1765. 

I  SENT  you  two  letters  t'other  day  from  your  kin,  and  might  as 
well  have  written  then  as  now,  for  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chute  has  quitted  his  bed  to-day  the  first  time  for  above  five  weeks, 
but  is  still  swathed  like  a  mummy.     He  was  near  relapsing ;  for  old 

*  A  wolf  of  cnormouB  size,  and,  in  some  respects,  irregular  conformation,  which  for  a 
long  time  ravaged  the  Gevaudan ;  it  was,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  killed,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  saw  it  in  Paris, — C. 
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Mildmay,  whose  lungs,  and  memory,  and  tongue,  will  never  wear 
out,  talked  to  him  t'other  night  from  eight  till  half  an  hour  after  ten, 
on  the  Poor-bill ;  but  he  has  been  more  comfortable  with  Lord  Dacre 
and  me  this  evening. 

I  have  read  the  Siege  of  Calais,  and  dislike  it  extremely,  though 
there  are  fine  lines,  but  the  conduct  is  woful.  The  outrageous  ap- 
plause it  has  received  at  Paris  was  certainly  political^  and  intended 
to  stir  up  their  spirit  and  animosity  against  us,  their  good,  merciful, 
and  forgiving  allies.  They  will  have  no  occasion  for  this  ardour ; 
they  may  smile  one  cheek,  and  we  shall  turn  t'other. 

Though  I  have  little  to  say,  it  is  worth  while  to  write,  only  to  tell 
you  two  bon-mots  of  Quin,  to  that  turn-coat  hypocrite  infidel,  Bishop 
Warburton.  That  saucy  priest  was  haranguing  at  Bath  in  behalf  of 
prerogative:  Quin  said,  "Pray,  my  lord,  spare  me,  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  my  principles,  I  am  a  republican ;  and  perhaps  I 
even  think  that  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  might  be  justified." 
"Ay!"  said  Warburton,  •* by  what  law?"  Quin  replied,  "By  all 
the  laws  he  had  left  them."  The  Bishop'  would  have  got  off  upon 
judgments,  and  bade  the  player  remember,  that  all  the  regicides  came 
to  violent  ends;  a  lie,  but  no  matter.  "I  would  not  advise  your 
lordship,"  said  Quin,  "  to  make  use  of  that  inference ;  for,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  was  the  case  of  the  twelve  apostles."  There  was 
great  wit  ad  hominem  in  the  latter  reply,  but  I  think  the  former  equal 
to  any  thing  I  ever  heard.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  controversy 
couched  in  eight  monosyllables,  and  comprehends  at  once  the  King'? 
^uilt  and  the  justice  of  punishing  it.  The  more  one  examines  it,  the 
finer  it  proves.    One  can  say  nothing  after  it :  so  good  night ! 

Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Easter  Sunday,  April  7, 1765. 

Your  first  wish  will  be  to  know  how  the  King  does :  he  came  to 
Richmond  last  Monday  for  a  week ;  but  appeared  suddenly  and  unex- 
pected at  his  lev^e  at  St.  James's  last  Wednesday;  this  was  managed 
to  prevent  a  crowd.  Next  day  he  was  at  the  drawing-room,  and  at 
chapel  on  Good  Friday.  They  say,  he  looks  pale ;  but  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  him  very  well : — I  wish  it  may  be  true.*    The  Duke  of  Cum- 

*  Gray,  in  a  letter  of  the  39tb,  relates  the  following  anecdote :— ^''No^  I  am  talking  of 
bishops,  I  must  tell  you  that,  not  long  ago.  Bishop  Warburton,  in  a  sermon  at  court,  as. 
serted  that  all  preferments  were  bestowed  on  the  most  illiterate  and  worthless  objects ; 
and,  in  speaking,  turned  himself  about  and  stared  at  the  Bishop  of  London :  he  added, 
that  if  anv  one  arose  distinguished  for  merit  and  learning,  there  was  a  combination  of 
dunces  to  keep  him  down.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  expected  the  bishopric  of  London 
himself  when  Terrick  got  it:  so  ends  my  ecclesiastical  history."  Works,  voL  iv. 
p.49-— E. 

>»  "In  April  1765,"  pays  the  Quarterly  RcFlew  for  June  1840,  **his  Majesty  had  a 
serioas  illness :  its  particudar  character  was  then  unknown,  but  we  have  the  be$i  authority 
for  beUev]n|r  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  those  which  thrice  afler  afflicted  his  Majesty, 
and  finally  inoapacitated  him  for  the  duties  of  government" — E. 
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berland  is  actually  set  out  for  Newmarket  to-day:  he  too  is  called 
much  belter ;  but  it  is  often  as  true  of  the  health  of  princes  as  of  their 
prisons,  that  there  is  little  distance  between  each  and  their  graves.' 
There  has  been  a  fire  at  Gunnersbury,  which  burned  four  rooms :  her 
servants  announced  it  to  Princess  Amalie  with  that  wise  precaution 
of  "  Madam,  don't  be  frightened  I" — accordingly,  she  was  terrified. 
When  they  told  her  the  truth,  she  said,  "  I  am  very  glad;  I  had  con- 
cluded my  brother  was  dead." — So  much  for  royalties ! 

Lord  March  and  George  Selwyn  are  arriveid,  after  being  wind- 
bound  for  nine  days,  at  Calais.  George  is  so  charmed  with  my  Lady 
Hertford,  that  I  believe  it  was  she  detained  him  ai  Paris,  not  Lord 
March.  I  am  full  as  much  transported  with  Schouvaloff:  I  never 
saw  so  amiable  a  man !  so  much  good  breeding,  humility,  and  mo- 
desty, with  sense  and  dignity !  an  air  of  melancholy,  without  any 
thing  abject.  Monsieur  de  Caraman  is  agreeable  too,  informed  and 
intelligent ;  he  supped  at  your  brother's  t'other  night,  after  being  at 
Mrs.  Anne  Pitt's.  As  the  first  curiosity  of  foreigners  is  to  see  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  as  that  curiosity  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the 
world  to  satisfy,  he  asked  me  if  Mr.  Pitt  was  like  his  sister?  I  told 
him,  "Qu'ils  se  ressembloient  comme  deux  gouttes  de /««."* 

The  Parliament  is  adjourned  till  after  the  holidays  and  the  trial.® 
There  have  been  two  very  long  days  in  our  own  House,  on  a  com- 
plaint from  New^foundland  merchants  on  French  encroachments.  The 
ministry  made  a  woful  piece  of  work  of  it  the  first  day,  and  we  the 
second.  Your  brother,  Sir  George  Savile,  and  Barr6  shone ;  but  on 
the  second  night,  they  popped  a  sudden  division  upon  us  about  nothing; 
some  went  out,  and  some  stayed  in ;  they  were  161,  we  but  44,  and 
then  thev  flung  pillows  upon  the  question,  and  stifled  it, — and  so  the 
French  have  not  encroached. 

There  has  been  more  serious  work  in  the  Lords,  upon  much  less 
important  matter;  a  bill  for  regulating  the  poor, — (don't  ask  me  how, 
for  you  know  I  am  a  perfect  goose  about  details  of  business,)  formed 
by  one  Gilbert,**  a  member,  and  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bridsewater, 
or  Lord  Gower,  or  both, — had  passed  pacifically  through  the  Com- 
mons, but  Lord  Egmont  set  fire  to  it  in  the  Lords.  On  the  second 
reading,  he  opposed  it  again,  and  made  a  most  admired  speech ;  how- 
ever it  passed  on.  But  again,  last  Tuesday,  when  it  was  to  be  in  the 
committee,  such  forces  were  mustered  against  the  bill,  that  behold  all 
the  world  regarded  it  as  a  pitched  battle  between  Lord  Bute  and 
Lord  Holland  on  one  side,  and  the  Bedfords  and  Grenville  on  the 
other.  You  may  guess  if  it  grew  a  day  of  expectation.  When  it 
arrived.  Lord  Bute  was  not  present,  Lord  Northumberland  voted  for 
the  bill,  and  Lord  Holland  went  away.  Still  politicians  do  not  give 
up  the  mystery.     Ix)rd  Denbigh  and  Lord  Pomfret,  especially  the 

*  The  French  express  this  thought  very  dramatically;  ** Monseignear  est  malade — 
Monseignear  est  mieuz— Monseigneur  ent  mort !"— C. 

fc  See  flttl^  p.  296.— E.  «  Of  Lord  Byron. 

^  Thomas  Gilbert,  Esq.  at  this  time  member  for  Newcastle-uoder-Line,  and  oomptroOer 
of  the  King's  wardrobe.— E. 
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latter,  were  the  most  personal  against  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  He  and 
his  friends,  they  say,  (for  I  was  not  there,  as  you  will  find  presently,) 
kept  their  temper  well.  At  ten  at  night  the  House  divided,  and,  to 
be  sure,  the  minority  was  dignified ;  it  consisted  of  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester,  the  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice,  Lord  President,  Privy 
Seal,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  a  Secretary  of  Slate.  Lord  Halifax,  the  other  Secre- 
tary, was  ill.  The  numbers  were  44  to  58.  Lord  Pomfret  then 
moved  to  put  off  the  bill  for  four  months;  but  the  cabinet  rallied,  and 
rejected  the  motion  by  a  majority  of  one.  So  it  is  to  come  on  again 
after  the  holidays.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Temple,  and  the 
opposition,  had  once  more  the  pleasure,  which  I  believe,  they  don't 
dislike,  of  being  in  a  majority. 

Now,  for  my  disaster ;  you  will  laugh  at  it,  though  it  was  woful  to 
me.  I  was  to  dine  at  Northumberland-house,  and  went  a  little  after 
hour :  there  I  found  the  Countess,  Lady  Betty  Mekinsy,  Lady  Straf- 
ford ;  my  Lady  Finlater,*  who  was  never  out  of  Scotland  before ;  a 
tall  lad  of  fifteen,  her  son ;  Lord  Drogheda,  and  Mr.  Worseley.**  At 
five,*  arrived  Mr.  Mitchell,*"  who  said  the  Lords  had  begun  to  read 
the  Poor-bill,  which  would  take  at  least  two  hours,  and  perhaps  would 
debate  it  afterwards.  We  concluded  dinner  would  be  called  for,  it 
not  being  very  precedented  for  ladies  to  wait  for  gentlemen : — no  such 
thing.  Six  o'clock  came, — seven  o'clock  came, — our  coaches  came, 
— well !  we  sent  them  away,  and  excuses  were  wc  were  engaged. 
Still  the  Countess's  heart  did  not  relent,  nor  uttered  a  syllable  of 
apology.  We  wor^  out  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  opera  and  the 
play,  Mrs.  Cornelys's  and  Almack's,  and  every  topic  that  would  do 
in  a  formal  circle.  We  hinted,  represented — in  vain.  The  clock 
struck  eight :  rny  lady,  at  last,  said,  she  would  go  and  order  dinner ; 
but  it  was  a  good  half  hour  before  it  appeared.  We  then  sat  down 
to  a  table  for  fourteen  covers ;  but  instead  of  substantial,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  profusion  of  plates  striped  red,  green,  and  yellow,  gilt 
plate,  blacks  and  uniforms  I  My  Lady  Finlater,  who  had  never  seen 
these  embroidered  dinners,  nor  dined  after  three,  was  famished.  The 
first  course  stayed  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  the  lords :  so  did 
the  second.  The  dessert  at  last  arrived,  and  the  middle  dish  was 
actually  set  on  when  Lord  Finlater  and  Mr.  Mackay®  arrived ! — 
would  you  believe  it? — the  dessert  was  remanded,  and  the  whole  first 
course  brought  back  again! — Stay,  I  have  not  done: — ^just  as  this 
second  first  course  had  done  its  duty,  Lord  Northumberland,  Lord 
Strafford,  and  Mekinsy  came  in,  and^  the  whole  began  a  third  time! 
Then  the  second  course,  and  the  dessert !     I  thought  we  should  have 

*  Irfidy  Mary  Murray,  daughter  of  John  Brst  Duke  of  Athol,  and  wife  of  James  sixth 
Earl  of  Finlater:  her  son,  afterwards  seventh  Elarl,  was  born  in  1750. — E. 

^  Probably  Thomas  Worsdey,  Esq.  member  far  Oxford,  and  surveyor^neral  of  the 
board  of  works. — C. 

^  This  was  probably  the  hour  of  extreme  fashion  at  this  time. — C. 

^  Afterwards  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  K.  B.  He  was  at  this  time  our  minister  at  Berlin, 
and  also  member  for  the  burghs  of  Elgin,  &,c. — E. 

^  Probably  J.  Ross  Mackie,  member  for  Kirkcudbright,  treasurer  of  the  ordnance.*-C. 
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dropped  from  our  chairs  with  fatigue  and  fumes !  When  the  clock 
struck  eleven,  we  were  asked  to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
drink  tea  and  coffee,  but  I  said  I  was  engaged  to  supper,  and  came 
home  to  bed.  My  dear  lord,  think  of  four  hours  and  a  half  in  a  circle 
of  mixed  company,  and  three  great  dinners,  one  after  another,  with- 
out interruption ; — no,  it  exceeded  our  day  at  Lord  Archer's !  Mrs. 
Armiger,*  and  Mrs.  Southwell,**  Lady  GowerV  niece,  are  dead,  and 
old  Dr.  Young,  the  poet.**    Good  night ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  April  18, 1765. 

Ladt  Holland  carries  this,  which  enables  me  to  write  a  little  nrare 
explicitly  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  lately.  The  King  has  been  in 
the  utmost  danger;  the  humour  in  his  face  having  fallen  upon  his 
breast.  He  now  appears  constantly ;  yet,  I  fear,  his  life  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  that  there  is  even  apprehension  of  a  consumption.  After 
many  difficulties  from  different  quarters,  a  Regency-bill  is  determined; 
the  King  named  it  first  to  the  ministers,  who  said,  they  intended  to 
mention  it  to  him  as  soon  as  he  was  well ;  yet  they  are  not  thought  to 
be  fond  of  it.  The  King  is  to  come  to  the  House  on  Tuesday,  and 
recommend  the  provision  to  the  Parliament."  Yet,  if  what  is  whis- 
pered proves  true,  that  the  nomination  of  the  Regent  is  to  be  reserved 
to  the  King's  will,  it  is  likely  to  cause  great  uneasiness.  If  the 
ministers  propose  such  a  clause,  it  is  strong  evidence  of  their  own 
instability,  and,  I  should  think,  would  not  save  them,  at  least,  some 
of  them.  The  world  expects  changes  soon,  though  not  a  thorough 
alteration ;  yet,  if  any  takes  place  shortly,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
a  material  one  than  not.  The  enmity  between  Lord  Bute  and  Mr. 
Grenville  is  not  denied  on  either  side.  There  is  a  notion,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  not  ill  founded,  that  the  former  and  Mr.  Pitt  are 
treating.     It  is  certain  that  the  last  has  expressed  wishes  that  the 

*■  The  lady  of  Major-Greneral  Robert  Armiger,  who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  George 
XL— E. 

^  Catherine,  heiress  of  Ekiward  Watson,  Viscoont  Sondes,  by  Lady  Catherine  Toflon, 
coheiress  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Thanet,  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret  SacKville,  the  heiress  of 
the  De  Cliffords :  she  was  the  mother  of  E!dward  Southwell,  E!sq.  member  for  Gloacester- 
shire,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  great-aunt,  Margaret  Tufton,  Baroness  de  CliflRird,  was 
confirmed  in  that  barony. — C. 

<^  Mary,  another  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  sixth  Earl  Thanet,  widow  of  Anthony 
Grey,  Earl  of  Harold,  and  third  wife  of  John  first  Earl  Gower.—C. 

d  Dr.  Young  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. — E. 

"  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  of  the  22d  of  April,  Lord  Chesterfield  says : — **  Aproptt  of  a 
minority :  the  King  is  to  ccmie  to  the  House  to-morrow,  to  recommend  a  bill  to  setQe  a 
regency,  in  case  of  his  demise  while  his  successor  is  a  minor.  Upon  his  late  illnesB, 
which  was  no  trifling  one,  the  whole  nation  cried  out  aloud  for  such  a  bill,  for  reasons 
which  will  readily  occur  to  you,  who  know  situations,  persona,  and  characters  here.  I 
do  not  know  the  provisions  of  this  intended  biH ;  but  I  wish  it  may  be  copied  exactly 
from  that  which  was  passed  iti  the  late  King*s  reign,  when  the  present  King  was  a  minor. 
I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  a  better." — ^E. 
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opposition  may  lie  still  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  This,  at 
least,  puts  an  end  to  the  question  on  your  brother,*  of  which  I  am 
glad  for  the  present.  The  common  town-talk  is,  that  Lord  North- 
umberland does  not  care  to  return  to  Ireland, — that  you  are  to  suc- 
ceed him  there,  Lord  Rochford  you,  and  that  Sandwich  is  to  go  to 
Spain.  My  belief  is,  that  there  will  be  no  change,  except,  perhaps, 
a  single  one  for  Lord  Northumberland,  unless  there  are  capital 
removals  indeed. 

The  Chancellor,  Grenville,  the  Bedfords,  and  the  two  Secretaries 
are  one  body ;  at  least,  they  pass  for  such  :  yet  it  is  very  lately,  if  one 
of  ihem  has  dropped  his  prudent  management  with  Lord  Bute.  There 
seems  an  unwillingness  to  discard  the  Bedfords,  though  their  graces 
themselves  keep  little  terms  of  civility  to  Lord  Bute,  none  to  the  Prin- 
cess (Dowager).  Lord  Gower  is  a  better  courtier,  and  Rigby  would 
do  any  thing  to  save  his  place. 

This  is  the  present  state,  which  every  day  may  alter :  even  to-mor- 
row is  a  day  of  expectation,  as  the  last  struggle  of  the  Poor-bill.  If 
the  Bedfords  carry  it,  either  by  force  or  sufferance,  (though  Lord 
Bute  has  constantly  denied  being  the  author  of  the  opposition  to  it,) 
I  shall  less  expect  any  ereat  change  soon.  In  those  less  important,  I 
shall  not  wonder  to  find  the  Duke  of  Richmond  come  upon  the  scene, 
perhaps  for  Ireland,  though  he  is  not  talked  of 

Your  brother  is  out  of  town,  not  troubling  himself,  though  the  time 
seems  so  critical.  I  am  not  so  philosophic ;  as  I  almost  wish  for  any 
thing  that  may  put  an  end  to  my  being  concerned  in  the  melee — for 
any  end  to  a  most  gloomy  prospect  for  the  country :  alas !  I  see  it 
not. 

Lord  Byron's  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  he  was  acquitted  totally  by 
four  lords,  Beaulieu,  Falmouth,  Despenser,**  and  Orford,""  and  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter  by  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  Dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester  were  present  in  their  places.  The  prisoner 
behaved  with  great  decorum*  and  seemed  thoroughly  shocked  and 
mortified.  Indeed,  the  bitterness  of  the  world  against  him  has  been 
greats  and  the  stories  they  have  revived  or  invented  to  load  him,  very 
grievous.  The  Chancellor  has  behaved  with  his  usual,  or,  rather 
greater  vulgarness  and  blunders.  Lord  Pomfret**  kept  away  decently, 
from  the  similitude  of  his  own  story. 

I  have  been  to  wait  on  Messrs.  Choiseul'  and  De  Lauragais,^  as 

*  As  to  his  disroinal.— -C. 

^  Sir  Francis  Dasbwood,  lately  confirmed  in  this  barony,  as  the  heir  of  the  Fanes  by 
his  mother.    He  had  been  chancellor  of  the  excbeqaer  in  Lord  Bute^s  administration.^E. 

«  Georffe,  third  E^l  of  Orford,  Mr.  Walpole's  nephew ;  on  whose  death,  in  1791,  he 
sacceedea  to  the  title. — E. 

^  (jreorge,  second  Earl  of  Pomfret,  while  Lord  Lempster,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
Captain  Urey,  of  the  Guards,  in  a  duel :  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  April  1753, 
and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  124. — E. 

*  The  son,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Due  de  Praslin. — C. 

^  Louis  L^on  de  Brancas,  the  eldest  sod  of  tbe  Due  de  Villara  Brancas :  he  was,  during 
his  father's  life,  known  as  the  Comte,  and  afterwards  Due,  de  Lauragais,  and  was  a  very 
singular  and  eccentric  person.  He  was  a  great  Angioma ne,  and  was  the  first  introducer 
into  France  of  horseraces  d  PAnglaUe ;  it  was  to  him  that  Louis  XV. — not  pleased  at 
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you  desired,  but  have  not  seen  them  yet.  The  former  is  lodged  with 
my  Lord  Pembroke,  and  the  Guerchys  are  in  terrible  apprehensions 
of  his  exhibiting  some  scene. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  bore  the  journey  to  Newmarket  ex- 
tremely well,  but  has  been  lethargic  since ;  yet  they  have  found  out 
that  Daffy's  Elixir  agrees  with,  and  does  him  good.  Prince  Frede- 
rick is  very  bad.  There  is  no  private  news  at  all.  As  I  shall  not 
deliver  this  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Poor-bill. 

The  medals  that  came  for  me  from  Geneva,  I  forgot  to  mention  to 
you,  and  to  beg  you  to  be  troubled  with  them  till  Isee  you.  I  had 
desired  Lord  Stanhope*  to  send  them ;  and  will  beg  you  too,  if  any 
bill  is  sent,  to  pay  it  for  me,  and  I  will  repay  it  you.  I  say  nothing 
of  my  journey,  which  the  unsettled  state  of  my  affairs  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fix.  I  long  for  every  reason  upon  earth  to  be  with 
you. 

April  30th,  Saturday. 

The  Poor-bill  is  put  off  till  Monday ;  is  then  to  be  amended,  and 
then  dropped :  a  confession  of  weakness,  in  a  set  of  people  not  famous 
for  being  moderate !  I  was  assured,  last  night,  that  Ireland  had  been 
twice  offered  to  you,  and  that  it  hung  on  their  insisting  upon  giving 
ou  a  secretary,  either  Wood  or  Bunbury.    I  replied  very  truly  that 

knew  nothing  of  it,  that  you  had  never  mentioned  it  to  me  and  I 
believed  not  even  to  your  brother.  The  answer  was.  Oh  !  his  par- 
ticular friends  are  always  the  last  that  know  any  thing  about  him. 
Princess  Amalie  loves  this  topic,  and  is  for  ever  teasing  us  about  your 
mystery.  I  defend  myself  by  pleading  that  I  have  desired  you  never 
to  tell  me  any  thing  till  it  was  in  the  Gazette. 

They  say  there  is  to  be  a  new  alliance  in  the  house  of  Montagu ; 
that  Lord  Hinchinbrook^  is  to  marry  the  sole  remaining  daughter  of 
Lord  Halifax  ;  that  her  fortune  is  to  be  divided  into  three  shares,  of 
which  each  father  is  to  take  one,  and  the  third  is  to  be  the  provision 
for  the  victims.  I  don't  think  this  the  most  unlikely  part  of  the 
story.    Adieu  I  my  dear  lord. 

his  insolent  Anglomanie — ^made  so  excellent  a  retort  The  King  had  asked  him  after 
one  of  his  jounieys,  what  he  had  learned  in  England  ?  Laoragais  answered,  with  a  kind 
of  republican  dignity,  **  A  panser**  (penser). — **  Les  chavaaz  7"  inquired  the  King.  On 
the  other  hand, lie  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  practice  of  inoculation.  The 
stories  about  him,  both  in  England  and  France,  are  endless :  **  He  was,**  savs  M.  de 
S^gur,  who  knew  him  well,  '*  one  of  the  most  singular  men  of  the  long  period  m  which 
lie  lived ;  he  united  in  his  person  a  combination  of  great  qualities  and  great  faults,  the 
smallest  portion  of  which  would  have  marked  any  other  man  witii  a  striking  origi- 
nality.** He  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  ninety^ne— his  yonthiul  name  and  iouies  nr- 
gotten  in  the  respectable  old  age  of  the  Due  de  Brancas. — C. 

*■  Philip,  second  Earl  Stanhope ;  for  a  character  of  whom,  by  his  great-grandson,  Lord 
Mahon,  see  vol.  i.  p.  30a— E. 

b  Aflerwards  fifth  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  match  with  Lady  Eliza  Savilo  took  place  on 
the  Ist  of  March  1766.--E. 
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TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.' 

Strawberry  Hill,  April  21, 1765. 
Sir, 

Except  the  mass  of  Conway  papers,  on  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
lime  to  enter  seriously,  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  at  present  that 
would  answer  your  purpose.  Lately,  indeed,  I  have  had  little  leisure, 
to  attend  to  literary  pursuits.  I  have  been  much  out  of  order  with  a 
violent  cold  and  cough  for  great  part  of  the  winter ;  and  the  distrac- 
tions of  this  country,  which  reach  even  those  who  mean  the  least  to 
profit  by  their  country,  have  not  left  even  me,  who  hate  politics,  with- 
out some  share  in  them.  Yet  as  what  one  does  not  love,  cannot 
engross  one  entirely,  I  have  amused  myself  a  little  with  writing. 
Our  friend  Lord  Finlater  will  perhaps  show  you  the  fruit  of  that 
trifling,  though  I  had  not  the  confidence  to  trouble  you  with  such  a 
strange  thing  as  a  miraculous  story,  of  which  I  fear  the  greatest 
merit  is  the  novelty. 

I  have  lately  perused  -with  much  pleasure  a  collection  of  old  bal- 
lads, to  which  I  see,  Sir,  you  have  contributed  with  your  usual  bene- 
volence. Continue  this  kindness  to  the  public,  and  smile  as  I  do, 
when  the  pains  you  take  for  them  are  misunderstood  or  perverted. 
Authors  must  content  themselves  with  hoping  that  two  or  three  intel- 
ligent persons  in  an  age  will  understand  the  merit  of  their  writings, 
and  those  authors  are  bound  in  good  breeding  to  suppose  that  the 
public  in  general  is  enlightened.  They  who  are  in  the  secret  know 
now  few  of  that  public  they  have  any  reason  ta wish  should  read  their 
works.  I  beg  pardon  of  my  masters  the  pifflic,  and  am  confident. 
Sir,  you  will  not  betray  me ;  but  let  me  beg  you  not  to  defraud  the 
few  that  deserve  your  information,  in  compliment  to  those  who  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  it.  Do  as  I  do  about  my  small  house  here. 
Every  body  that  comes  to  see  it  or  me,  are  so  eood  as  to  wonder 
that  I  don't  make  this  or  that  alteration.  I  never  naggle  with  them ; 
but  always  say  I  intend  it.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  attention  and 
themselves,  and  I  remain  with  the  enjoyment  of  my  house  as  I  like  it. 
Adieu !  dear  Sir. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  May  5, 1765. 

The  plot  thickens ;  at  least,  it  does  not  clear  up.  I  don't  know  how 
to  tell  you  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  what  is  matter  for  a  history,  and 
it  is  the  more  difficult,  as  we  are  but  just  in  the  middle. 

DuriiTg  the  recess,  the  King  acquainted  the  ministry  that  he  would 
have  a  bill  of  Regency,  and  told  them  the  particulars  of  his  intention. 

■  Now  first  collected. 
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The  town  gives  Lord  Holland  the  honour  of  the  measure ;'  certain  it 
is,  the  ministry,  who  are  not  the  court,  did  not  taste  some  of  the  items : 
such  as  the  Regent  to  be  in  petto,  the  Princes*"  to  be  omitted,  and 
four  secret  nominations  to  which  the  Princes  might  be  applied.  How- 
ever, thinking  it  was  better  to  lose  their  share  of  future  power 
than  their  present  places,  the  ministers  gave  a  gulp  and  swallowed 
the  whole  potion ;  still  it  lay  so  heavy  at  their  stomachs,  that  they 
brought  up  part  of  it  again,  and  obtained  the  Queen's  name  to  be 
placed,  as  one  that  might  be  Regent.  Mankind  laughed,  and  pro- 
claimed their  Wisdoms  bit.  Upon  this,  their  Wisdoms  beat  up  for  op- 
ponents, and  set  fire  to  the  old  stubble**  of  the  Princess  and  Lord  Bute. 
Every  body  took  the  alarm ;  and  such  uneasiness  was  raised,  that 
after  the  King  had  notified  the  bill  to  both  Houses,  a  new  message 
was  sent,  and  instead  of  four  secret  nominations,  the  five  Princes  were 
named,  with  power  to  the  crown  of  supplying  their  places  if  they 
died  off. 

Last  Tuesday  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords.  Lord 
Lyttelton  opposed  an  unknown  Regent,  Lord  Temple  the  whole  bill, 
seconded  by  Lord  Shelburne.  The  first  division  came  on  the  com- 
mitment of  the  whole  bill.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  almost  all 
the  opposition  were  with  the  majority,  for  his  grace  could  not  decently 
oppose  so  great  a  likeness  of  his  own  child,  the  former  bill,  and  so 
ihey  were  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Shelburne, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  six  more,  composed  the  minority ;  the  slen- 
derness  of  which  so  enraged  Lord  Temple,  though  he  had  declared 
himself  of  no  party,  and  connected  with  no  party,  that  he  and  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  came||o  more  to  the  House.  Next  day  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton moved  an  addre^  to  the  King,  to  name  the  person  he  would 
recommend  for  Regent.  In  the  midst  of  this  debate,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  started  two  questions ;  whether  the  Queen  was  naturalized, 
and  if  not,  whether  capable  of  being  Regent:  and  he  added  a  third 
much  more  puzzling ;  who  are  the  Royal  Family  ?  Lord  Denbigh 
answered  flippantly,  all  who  are  prayed  for:  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
more  significantly,  those  only  who  are  in  the  order  of  succession — a 
direct  exclusion  of  the  Princess ;  for  the  Queen  is  named  in  the  bill. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  to  consult  the  judges;  Lord  Mansfield 
fought  this  off,  declared  he  had  his  opinion,  but  would  not  tell  it — and 
stayed  away  next  day !  They  then  proceeded  on  Lord  Lyttelton's 
motion,  which  was  rejected  by  eighty-nine  to  thirty  one;  after  which, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  came  no  more ;  and  Grafton,  Rockingham, 
and  many  others,  went  to  Newmarket :  for  that  rage  is  so  strong,  that 

*  It  was  certainly  the  resolt  of  his  Maiest^*8  own  good  sense,  directed  to  Ute  subject 
by  his  late  serious  indisposition;  but  the  details,  and  the  mismanagement  of  these  details;, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  acts  of  the  ministers. — C. 

»»  The  King's  uncle  and  brothers. — E. 

^  These  hints  as  to  the  modes  by  which  the  extraordinary  prejudices  and  damoon 
which  disturbed  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  excited  and  maintained 
at  the  pleasure  of  a  faction,  are  very  valuable :  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  in  nothing 
more  evident  than  in  the  intrigues  and  violence  which  marked  the  progress  of  so  simple 
and  necessary  a  measure  as  the  Regency-bill. — C.  ' 
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I  cease  to  wonder  at  the  gentleman  who  was  going  out  to  hunt  as  the 
battle  of  Edgehill  began. 

The  third  day  was  a  scene  of  folly  and  confusion,  for  when  Lord 
Mansfield  is  absent. 

hcOt  is  the  nation's  sense;  nor  can  be  (bond. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  an  amendment,  that  the  persons  capable 
of  the  Regency  should  be  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  all 
the  descendants  of  the  late  King  usually  resident  in  England.  Lord 
Halifax  endeavoured  to  jockey  this,  by  a  previous  amendment  of  now 
for  usually.  The  Duke  persisted  with  great  firmness  and  cleverness ; 
Lord  Halifax,  with  as  much  peevishness  and  absurdity ;  in  truth,  he 
made  a  woful  figure.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  supported  t'other  Duke 
against  the  Secretary,  but  would  not  yield  to  name  the  Princess, 
though  the  Chancellor  declared  her  of  the  Royal  Family.'  This  droll 
personage  is  exactly  what  Woodward  would  be,  if  there  was  such  a 
farce  as  Trappolin  Chancellor.  You  will  want  a  key  to  all  this,  but 
who  has  a  key  to  chaos  ?  After  puzzling  on  for  two  hours  how  to 
adjust  these  motions,  while  the  spectators  stood  laughing  around, 
Lord  Folkestone  rose,  and.  said,  why  not  say  now  and  usually  f  They 
adopted  this  amendment  at  once,  and  then  rejected  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's motion,  but  ordered  the  judges  to  attend  next  day  on  the 
questions  of  naturalization: 

Now  comes  the  marvellous  transaction,  and  I  defy  Mr.  Hume,  all 
historian  as  he  is,  to  parallel  it.  The  judges  had  decided  for  the 
Queen's  capability,  when  Lord  Halifax  rose,  by  the  King's  Jjermis- 
fiion,  desired  to  have  the  bill  recommitted,  and  ^en  moved  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  own  words,  with  the  single  omission  of  the  Princess 
Dowager's  name,  and  thus  she  alone  is  rendered  incapable  of  the 
Regency — and  stigmatized  by  act  of  parliament  I  The  astonishment 
of  the  world  is  not  to  be  described.  Lord  jute's  friends  are  thunder- 
struck. The  Duke  of  Bedford  almost  danced  about  the  House  for 
joy.  Comments  there  are,  various ;  and  some  palliate  it,  by  saying  it 
was  done  at  the  Princess's  desire;  but  the  most  inquisitive  say,  the 
King  was  taken  by  surprise,  that  Lord  Halifax  proposed  the  amend- 
ment to  him,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the  House  oi  Lords,  before  it 
could  be  recalled  ;  and  they  even  surmise  that  he  did  not  observe  to 
the  King  the  omission  of  his  mother's  nam&  Be  that  as  it  may,  open 
war  seems  to  be  declared  between  the  court  and  the  administration^ 
and  men  are  gazing  to  see  which  side  will  be  victorious. 

To-morrow  the  bill  comes  to  us,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  too,  violent  against 
the  whole  bill,  unless  this  wonderful  event  has  altered  his  lone.  For 
my  part  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  he  affects  to  be  in  astonishment  at 

*  This  opinion  of  the  Chancellor's  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  Ml.  Walpole 
as  very  absurd,  and  he  seems  inclined  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  which  Sterne  has 
treated  with  such  admirable  ridicule  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  viz.  that  **  thd, 
mother  was  not  of  kin  to  her  own  child."  See  Tristram  Shandy,  part  4.  Nothing  in  the 
debate  of  Didius  and  Triptolemus  at  the  visitation  dinner,  is  more  absurd  than  this  j?rave 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Lordai,  whether  the  Kinff*s  mother  is  one  of  the  Royal 
Family-— C. 
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missing  "  a  great  and  most  respectable  man !"'  This  is  the  sum  total 
— but  what  a  sum  total !  It  is  the  worst  of  North  Britons  published 
by  act  of  parliament ! 

I  took  the  liberty,  in  my  last,  of  telling  you  what  I  heard  about 
your  going  to  Ireland.  It  was  from  one  you  know  very  weH,  and 
one  I  thought  well  informed,  or  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it. 
Positive  as  the  information  was,  I  find  nothing  to  confirm  it.  On  the 
contrary,  Lord  Harcourt**  seems  the  most  probable,  if  any  thing  is 
probable  at  this  strange  juncture.  You  will  scarce  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you,  what  I  know  is  true,  that  the  Bedfords  pressed  strongly  for 
Lord  Weymouth — Yes,  for  Lord  Weymouth.  Is  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  them? 

Will  it  be  presuming  too  much  upon  your  friendship  and  indul- 
gence, if  I  hint  another  point  to  you,  which,  I  own,  seems  to  me  right 
to  mention  to  you'f  lou  know,  how  eagerly  the  ministry  have 
laboured  to  deprive  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  of  the  French  commerce 
of  tobacco.  His  correspondent  sends  him  word,  that  you  was  so  per- 
suaded it  was  taken  away,  that  you  had  recommended  another  per- 
son. You  know  enough,  my  dear  lord,  of  the  little  connexion  I  have 
with  that  part  of  my  family,®  though  we  do  visit  again ;  and  therefore 
will,  I  hope,  be  convinced,  that  it  is  for  your  sake  I  principally  men- 
tion it.  If  Mr.  Walpole  loses  this  vast  branch  of  trade,  he  and  Sir 
Joshua  Vanneck  must  shut  up  shop.  Judge  the  noise  that  would 
make  in  the  city !  Mr.  WalpoleV  alliance  with  the  Cavendishes  (for 
I  will  say  nothing  of  our  family)  would  interest  them  deeply  in  his 
cause,  and  I  think  you  would  be  sorry  to  have  them  think  you  instru- 
mental to  his  ruin.  Hour  brother  knows  of  my  writing  to  you  and 
giving  this  information,  and  we  are  both  solicitous  that  your  name 
should  not  appear  in  this  transaction.  This  letter  goes  to  you  by  a 
private  hand,  or  I  would  not  have  spoken  so  plainly  throughout, 
whenever  you  please  to  recall  your  positive  order,  that  I  should 
always  tell  you  whatever  I  hear  that  relates  to  you,  I  shall  willingly 
forbear,  for  I  am  sensible  this  is  not  the  most  agreeable  province  of 
friendship ;  yet,  as  it  is  certainly  due  when  demanded,  I  don't  con- 
sider piyself,  but  sacrifice  the  more  agreeable  task  of  pleasing  you, 
to  that  of  serving  you,  that  I  may  show  myself 

Yours  most  sincerely,        H.  W. 

*  T^is  was  Mr.  Pitt*8  expression  on  not  findings  Lord  Anson's  name  in  the  list  of  Uie 
ministry  formed  in  1757.  Mr.  Walpole  disliked  Lord  Anson,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  amuses  himself  with  allasions  to  this  phrase. — C. 

^  Simon,  first  Earl  of  Harcourt:  he  was,  in  1768,  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  in  1769, 
lord-lieotenant  of  Ireland. — C. 

^  This  coolness  between  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  uncle  should  be  remembered,  when  we 
read  that  portion  of  the  Memoires  which  relates  to  Lord  Walpole. — C. 

^  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole's  elder  broUier  (second  Lord  Walpole,  and  first  Lord  Orford 
of  his  branch)  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  third  Duke  of  Devonshire.— C. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OP  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Sunday,  May  12, 1765. 

The  clouds  and  mists  that  I  raise  by  my  last  letter  will  not  be  dis- 
persed by  this;  nor  will  the  Bill  of  Regency,  as  long  as  it  has  a  day's 
breath  left  (and  it  has  but  one  to  come)  cease,  I  suppose,  to  produce 
extraordinary  events.  For  agreeable  events,  it  has  not  produced  one 
to  any  set  or  side,  except  in  gratifying  malice ;  every  other  passion 
has  received,  or  probably  will  receive,  a  box  on  the  ear. 

In  my  last  I  left  the  Princess  Dowager  in  the  mire.  The  next  inci- 
dent was  of  a  negative  kind.  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  if  he  had  been  wise, 
would  have  come  to  help  her  out,  chose  to  wait  to  see  if  she  was  to 
be  left  there,  and  gave  himself  a  terrible  fit  of  the  gout.  As  nobody 
was  ready  to  read  his  part  to  the  audience,  (though  1  assure  you  we  do 
not  want  a  genius  or  two  who  think  themselves  born  to  dictate,)  the 
first  day  in  our  House  did  not  last  two  minutes.  The  next,  which  was 
Tuesday,  we  rallied  our  understandings  (mine,  indeed,  did  not  go 
beyond  being  quiet,  when  the  administration  had  done  for  us  what 
we  could  not  do  for  ourselves),  and  combated  the  bill  till  nine  at 
night  Barr^,  who  will  very  soon  be  our  first  orator,  especially  as 
some*  are  a  little  afraid  to  dispute  with  him,  attacked  it  admirably, 
and  your  brother  ridiculed  the  House  of  Lords  delightfully,  who,  he 
said,  had  deliberated  without  concluding,  and  concluded  without  delibe- 
rating.    However,  we  broke  up  without  a  division. 

Can  you  devise  what  happened  next?  A  buzz  spread  itself,  that 
the  Tories  would  move  to  reinstate  the  Princ6ss.  You  will  perhaps 
be  so  absurd  as  to  think  with  me,  that  when  the  administration  had 
excluded  her,  it  was  our  business  to  pay  her  a  compliment.  Alas  I 
that  was  my  opinion,  but  I  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  patriots 
must  be  men  of  virtue,  must  be  pharisees,  and  not  countenance 
naughty  women;  and  that  when  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  had  thrown 
the  first  stone,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  continue  pelting.  Unluckily 
I  was  not  convinced  ;  I  could  neither  see  the  morality  nor  prudence 
of  branding  the  King's  mother  upon  no  other  authority  than  public 
fame :  yet,  willing  to  get  something  when  I  could  not  get  all,  I  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  that  we  should  stay  away.  Even  this  was 
warmly  contested  with  me,  and,  though  I  persuaded  several,  particu- 
larly the  two  oldest  Cavendishes,^  the  Townshends,'  and  your  nephew 
Fitzroy,*  whom  I  trust  you  will  thank  me  for  saving,  I  could  not  con- 
vince Lord  John,  [Cavendish,]  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  most 
obstinafe,  conceited  young  man  I  ever  saw;  George  Onslow,  and 
that  old  simpleton  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  the  impudence  to 

*  It  seems,  from  the  next  letter,  that  this  alludes  to  Charles  Townshend. — C. 

*>  Lord  Georjre  and  Tx>rd  Frederick. — E. 

^  Probablf  Messrs.  Thomas  Townshend,  senior  and  junior,  and  Charles  Townshend,  a 
cousin  of  the  irreat  Charles  Townshend*s,  who  sat  with  Sir  Edward  Walpole  for  North 
Yaxjnouth. — C. 

'  CqIobqI  Charles  Fitzroy,  afterwards  Lord  Sputhampton.— E. 
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talk  to  me  of  character^  and  that  we  should  be  ruined  with  the  public 
if  we  did  not  divide  against  the  Princess.  You  will  be  impatient,  and 
wonder  I  do  not  name  your  brother.  You  know  how  much  he  re- 
spects virtue  and  honour,  even  in  their  names;  Lord  John,  who,  I 
really  believe,  respects  them  too,  has  got  cunning  enough  to  see  their 
empire  over  your  brother,  and  had  fascinated  him  to  agree  to  this 
outrageous,  provoking,  and  most  unjustifiable  of  all  acts.  Still  Mr. 
Conway  was  so  good  as  to  yield  to  my  earnest  and  vehement  entrea- 
ties, and  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  propose  the  name  of  the  Queen ;  and 
-when  we  did  not  carry  it,  as  we  did  not  expect  to  do,  to  retire  before 
the  question  came  on  the  Princess.  But  even  this  measure  was  not 
strictly  observed.  We  divided  67  for  the  nomination  of  the  Queen, 
against  157.  Then  Morton"  moved  to  reinstate  the  Princess.  Martin, 
her  treasurer,  made  a  most  indiscreet  and  offensive  speech  in  her 
behalf;  said  she  had  been  stigmatized  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
had  lived  long  enough  in  this  country  to  know  the  hearts  and  false- 
hood of  those  who  had  professed  the  most  to  her.  Grenville  vows 
publicly  he  will  never  forgive  this,  and  was  not  more  discreet,  de- 
claring, though  he  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  her  name,  that  he 
thought  the  omission  would  have  been  universally  acceptable.  George 
Onslow  and  all  the  Cavendishes,  gained  over  by  Lord  John,  and  the 
most  attached  of  the  Newcastle  band,  opposed  the  motion ;  but  your 
brother.  Sir  William  Meredith,  and  I,  and  others,  came  away,  which 
reduced  the  numbers  so  much  that  there  was  no  division.**  But  now 
to  unfold  all  this  black  scene ;""  it  comes  out  as  I  had  guessed,  and 
very  plainly  told  them,  that  the  Bedfords  had  stirred  up  our  fools  to 
do  what  they  did  not.  dare  to  do  themselves.  Old  Newcastle  had 
even  told  me,  that  unless  we  opposed  the  Princess,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford would  noL   It  was  sedulously  given  out.  that  Forrester,'  the  latter 

*  John  Morton,  Em.  member  for  Abingdon,  and  chief.juatioe  of  Chester. — E. 

^  The  following  is  Lord  Temple*s  acooont  of  this  debate,  in  a  letter  of  the  lOth,  to  his 
Bister,  Lady  Chatham:  "Liability  and  meanness  are  the  characteristics  of  this  whole 
proceeding.  I  shall  pass  orer  the  very  iminteresting  parts  of  this  matter,  and 'relate  only 
the  phenomenon  of  Morton's  motion  yesterday,  seconded  by  Kynaston,  withont  a  speech, 
and  thirded  by  the^illustrious  Sam  Martin.  The  speech  of  the  first  was  dull,  and  of  the 
latter  very  injudicious ;  saying  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  a  stigma  on  the  Prin. 
oess  of  Wales ;  disclaiming  afi  knowledge  of  her  wishes,  bat  concluding  with  a  strong 
affirmative.  George  Onslow  opposed  the  motion,  with  very  bad  reasons;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  with  much  better.  George  GrenviUe  seemed  to  convey,  that  the  alteration  made  in 
the  Lords  was  not  without  the  King's  knowledge ;  but  that,  to  be  sure,  in  his  opinion, 
such  a  testimony  of  zeal  and  affection  which  now  manifested  itself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  his  royal  mother,  could  not  but  prove  agreeable  to  his  Majesty,  and 
that  therefore  he  should  concur  in  it  The  Cocoa-tree  have  thus  capacitated  her  Royal 
Highness  to  be  regent;  it  is  well  they  have  not  given  us  a  king,  it  they  have  not;  for 
many  think  Lord  Bute  is  king.  No  division :  many  noes.**  Chatham  Correspondence, 
voL  ii.  p.  309.— E. 

^  It  was,  indeed,  a  black  and  scandalous  intrigue,  by  which  the  character  of  the  Sovo> 
reign*8  mother,  and  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Royal  Family,  were  thus  made  the 
counters  with  which  contending  factions  played  tiieir  game ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Walpole  himself,  the  motives  which  actuated  those  who  attacked,  and  those  who  seemed 
to  defend  the  Princess  Dowager,  were  equally  selfish  and  unworthy. — C. 

'  Probably  Brook  Forrester,  Esq.  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  member  for  Great  Wenlock,  a  bar- 
rister-at-law.    See  ant^^  p.  281. — C. 
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duke's  lawyer,  would  speak  against  her ;  and  after  the  question  had 
passed,  he  told  our  people  that  we  had  given  up  the  game  when  it 
was  in  our  hands,  for  there  had  been  many  more  noes  than  ayes.     It 
was  very  true,  many  did  not  wish  well  enough  to  the  Princess  to  roar 
for  her ;  and  many  will  say  no  when  the  question  is  put,  who  will 
vote  ay  if  it  comes  to  a  division,  and  of  this  I  do  not  doubt  but  the 
Bedfords  had  taken  care — well !  duped  by  these  gross  arts,  the  Caven- 
dishes and  Pelhams  determined  to  divide  the  next  day  on  the  report. 
I  did  not  learn  this  mad  resolution  till  four  o'clock,  when  it  was  too 
late,  and  your  brother  in  the  House,  and  the  report  actually  made; 
so  I  turned  back  and  came  away,  learning  afterwards  to  my  great 
mortification,  that  he  had  voted  with  them.    If  any  thing  could  com- 
fort me,  it  would  be,  that  even  so  early  as  last  night,  and  only  this 
happened  on  Friday  night,  it  was  generally  allowed  how  much  I  had 
been  in  the  right,  and  foretold  exactly  all  that  had  happened.     They 
had  vaunted  to  me  how  strong  they  should  be.    I  had  replied,  "  When 
you  were  but  76  on  the  most  inoffensive  question,  do  you  think  you 
will  be  half  that  number  on  the  most  personal  and  indecent  that  can 
be  devised  ?"    Accordingly,  they  were  but  37  to  167  ;  and  to  show 
how  much  the  Bedfords  were  at  the  bottom  of  all,  Rigby,  Forrester, 
and  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  went  up  into  the  Speaker's  chamber,  and 
would  not  vote  for  the  Princess!     At  first  I  was  not  quite  so  well 
treated.     Sir  William  Meredith,  who,  by  the  way,  voted  in  the  second 
question  against  his  opinion,  told  me  Onslow  had  said  that  he,  Sir 
William,  your  brother,  and  Lord  Townshend,  had  stayed  away  from 
conscience,  but  all  the  others  from  interest.    I  replied,  "  Then  I  am 
included  in  the  latter  predicament  :*  but  you  may  tell  Mr.  Onslow  that 
he  will  take  a  place  before  1  shall,  and  that  I  had  rather  be  suspected 
of  being  mercenary,  than  stand  up  in  my  place  and  call  God  to  wit- 
ness that  I  meant  nothing  personal,  when  I  was  doing  the  most  per- 
sonal thing  in  the  world."     I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  lord,  for  talk- 
ing so  much  about  myself,  but  the  detail  was  necessary  and  important 
to  you ;  who  I  wish  should  see  that  I  can  act  with  a  little  common 
sense,  and  will  not  be  governed  by  aU  the  frenzy  of  party. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  was  contested  inch  by  inch,  and  by  division  on 
division,  tilj  eleven  at  night,  after  our  wise  leaders  had  whittled  down 
the  minority  to  twenty-four.**  Charles  Townshend,  they  say,  sur- 
passed all  he  had  ever  done,  in  a  wrangle  with  Onslow,  and  was  so 
lucky  as  to  have  Barr6  absent,  who  has  long  lain  in  wait  for  him. 
When  they  told  me  how  well  Charles  had  spoken  on  hitnae}/,  I  replied, 
"  That  is  conformable  to  what  I  always  thought  of  his  parts,  that  he 
speaks  best  on  what  he  understands  the  least.** 

*  It  certainly  does  seem,  firoro  the  foregoing  account  of  his  own  motives,  that  con- 
science had  little  to  do  with  Mr.  Walpole's  condact  on  this  affair :  as  to  his  pledge,  that 
Mr.  Onslow  would  take  a  place  before  him,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
generous  as  it  may  seem ;  for  Mr.  Walpole  was  already,  by  the  provident  care  of  his 
nther,  supplied  with  three  sinecure  places,  and  two  rent-charges  on  two  others,  producing 
him  altotfether  about  6300/.  per  annum.    See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  ]9d.~C. 

*»  On  tile  question  for  the  third  reading  of  the  biU,  the  numbers  were  150  and  24. — E. 

VOL.  III.  34 
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We  have  done  with  the  bill,  and  to-morrow  our  correction  go^s  to 
the  Lords.  It  will  be  a  day  of  wonderful  expectation,  to  see  in  what 
manner  they  will  swallow  their  vomit  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  it  is 
conjectured,  will  stay  away : — but  what  will  that  scape-goose.  Lord 
Halifax,  do,  who  is  already  convicted  of  having  told  the  King  a  most 
notorious  lie,  that  if  the  Princess  was  not  given  up  by  the  Lords,  she 
would  be  unanimously  excluded  by  the  Commons?  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  had  broke  the  ground,  is  little  less  blamable ;  but  Sand- 
wich, who  was  present,  has,  with  his  usual  address,  contrived  not  to 
be  talked  of^  since  the  first  hour. 

When  the  bill  shall  be  passed,  the  eyes  of  mankind  will  turn  to  see 
what  will  be  the  consequence.  The  Princess,  and  Lord  Bute,  and 
the  Scotch,  do  not  affect  to  conceal  their  indignation.  If  Lord  Hali- 
fax is  even  reprieved,  the  King  is  more  enslaved  to  a  cabal  than  ever 
his  grandfather  was :  yet  how  replace  them  ?  Newcastle  and  the 
most  desirable  of  the  opposition  have  rendered  themselves  more  ob- 
noxious than  ever,  and  even  seem,  or  must  seem  to  Lord  Bute,  in 
league  with  those  he  wishes  to  remove.  The  want  of  a  proper  person 
for  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  another  difficulty,  though  I  think 
easily  removable  by  clapping  a  tied  wig  on  Ellis,  Barrington,  or  any 
other  block,  and  calling  it  George  Grenville.  One  remedy  is  obvious, 
and  at  which,  after  such  insults  and  provocations^  were  I  Lord  Bute, 
I  should  not  stick;  I  would  deliver  myself  up,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  rather  than  not  punish  such  traitors  and  wretches, 
who  murmur,  submit,  aflront,  and  swallow  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner, — "  Oh !  il  faudra  qu'il  y  vienne," — as  Lienor  says  in  the 
Marquis  de  Roselle, — "  il  y  viendra."  For  myself,  I  have  another 
little  comfort,  which  is  seeing  that  when  the  ministry  encourage  the 
Opposition,  they  do  but  lessen  our  numbers. 

You  may  be  easy  about  this  letter,  for  Monsieur  de  Guerchy  sends 
it  for  me  by  a  private  band,  as  I  did  the  last.  I  wish,  by  some  such 
conveyance,  you  would  tell  me  a  little  of  your  mind  on  all  this  em- 
broil, and  whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  my  conduct.  After 
the  liberties  you  have  permitted  me  to  take  with  you,  my  dear  lord, 
and  without  them,  as  you  know  my  openness,  and  how  much  I  am 
accustomed  to  hear  of  my  faults,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate.  Indeed, 
I  must,  I  have  done,  or  tried  to  do,  just  what  yoQ  would  have  wished. 
Could  I,  who  have  at  least  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  have  directed,  our  party  had  not  been  in  the  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  situation  it  is.  Had  I  had  more  weight,  things  still  more 
asrceable  to  you  had  happened.  Now,  I  could  almost  despair ;  but 
I  nave  still  perseverance,  and  some  resources  left.  Whenever  1  can 
get  to  you,  I  will  unfold  a  great  deal ;  but  in  this  critical  situation,  I 
cannot  trust  what  I  can  leave  lo  no  management  but  my  own. 

Your  brother  would  have  writ,  if  I  had  not :  he  is  gone  to  Park- 
place  to-day,  with  his  usual  phlegm,  but  returns  to-morrow.  What 
would  I  give  you  were  here  yourself;  perhaps  you  do  not  thank  me 
for  the  wish. 
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Do  not  wonder  if,  except  thanking  you  for  D'Alembert's  book,*  I 
say  not  a  word  of  any  thing  biit  politics.  I  have  not  had  a  single 
other  thought  these  three  weeks.  Though  in  all,  the  bloom  of  my 
passion,  lilac-tide,  I  have  not  been  at  Strawberry  this  fortnight.  1 
saw  things  arrive  at  the  poinl^  I  wished,  and  to  which  I  had  singu- 
larly contributed  to  bring  them,  as  you  shall  know  hereafter,  and 
then  I  saw  all  my  work  kicked  down  by  .two  or  three  frantic  boys, 
and  I  see  what  I  most  dread,  likely  to  happen,  unless  I  can  prevent 
it, — but  I  have  said  enough  for  you  to  understand  me.  I  think  we 
agree.  However,  this  is  for  no  ear  or  breast  but  your  own.  Re- 
member Monsieur  de  Nivernois,''  and  take  care  of  the  letters  you 
receive.     Adieu! 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Monday  evening,  May  20, 1765. 

I  scAKce  know  where  to  begin,  and  I  am  sure  not  where  I  shall 
end.  I  had  comforted  myself  with  getting  over  all  my  difficulties : 
my  friends  opened  their  eyes,  and  were  ready,  nay,  some  of  them 
eager,  to  list  under  Mr.  Pitt ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  that  by  a  fatal  pVe- 
cipilation,**  the  King, — when  his  ministers  went  to  him  last  Thursday, 
16th,  to  receive  his  commands  for  his  speech  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  22d, — forbad 
the  Parliament  to  be  prorogued,  which  he  said  he  would  only  have 
adjourned:  they  were  thunderstruck,  and  asked  if  he  intended  to 
make  any  change  in  his  administration  1  he  replied,  certainly ;  he 
could  not  bear  it  as  it  was.  His  uncle'  was  sent  for,  was  ordered  to 
form  a  new  administration,  and  treat  with  Mr.  Pitt.  This  negotia- 
tion proceeded  for  four  dJiys,  and  got  wind  in  two.  The  town,  more 
accommodating  than  Mr.  Pitt,  settled  the  whole  list  of  employments. 
The  facilities,  however,  were  so  few,  that  yesterday  the  Hero  of 

*  **De  la  Destruction  des  Jdsuite8.'*--E. 

^  This  Beems  to  imply  that  Mr.  Walpole  thought,  that  if  the  Opposition  had  taken  up 
the  cause  of  the  Princess  Dowager  when  she  had  been  abandoned  by  the  ministers,  the 
latter  might  have  been  removed,  and  the  former  brought  into  power.—C. 

^  He  alludes  to  the  infidelity  of  D*Eon  to  the  Duke  of  Nivemois.  See  anti,  p. 
253.— C. 

^  Tills  must  meai^  that  the  King  acted  injudiciously  in  announcing  to  the  ministers 
his  intention  to  change  them  before  he  had  arranged  who  were  to  be  their  successors. 
In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Burke  to  Mr.  Flood,  dated  18th  May  1765,  he  thus  states  his  view  of 
the  political  prospect  of  this  period : — **  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  new  men  will 
come  in,  and  not  improbably  with  new  ideas  :  at  this  very  instant,  the  causes  productive 
of  such  a  change  are  strongly  at  work.  The  Regency-bill  has  shown  such  a  want  of 
concert  and  want  of  capacity  in  ministers — such  an  inattention  to  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  if  not  a  design  agninst  it — such  imposition  and  suspicion  upon  the  King,  and 
such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  disposition  of  Parliament  to  the  Sovereign,  that  tliere  is. 
no  doubt  a  fixed  resolution  to  get  rid  of  them  all,  (except,  perhaps,  Grenville,)  but  princi- 
pally of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  So  that  you  will  have  more  reason  to  be  surprised  to  find 
the  ministry  standing  by  the  end  of  the  next  week  than  to  hear  of  their  entire  removal." 
Prior's  Life  of  Burke.— C. 

•  The  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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Culloden  went  down  in  person  to  the  Conqueror  of  America,  at 
Hayes,  and  though  tendering  almost  carte  blanche^ — blanchissime  for 
the  constitution,  and  little  short  of  it  for  the  whole  red-book  of  places, 
— brought  back  nothing  but  a  flat  refusal.  Words  cannot  paint  the 
confusion  into  which  every  thing  is  thrown.  The  four  ministers,  I 
mean  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Grenville,  and  the  two  Secretaries,  ac- 
quainted their  master  yesterday,  that  they  adhere  to  one  another, 
and  shall  all  resign  to-morrow,  and,  perhaps,  must  be  recalled  oq 
Wednesday, — must  have  a  carte  noire^  not  blanche^  and  will  certainly 
not  expect  any  stipulations  to  be  oflfered  for  the  constitution,  by  no 
means  the  object  of  their  care  I 

You  are  not  likely  to  tell  in  Gath,  nor  publish  in  Ascalon,  the  alter- 
native of  humiliation  to  which  the  crown  is  reduced.  But  alas  I  this 
is  far  from  being  the  lightest  evil  to  which  we  are  at  the  eve  of  being 
exposed.  I  mentioned  the  mob  of  weavers  which  had  besieged  the 
Parliament,  and  attacked  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  it;  but  on  Friday,  a  well  disciplined,  and,  I  fear  too  well  conducted 
a  multitude,  repaired  again  to  Westminster  with  red  and  black  flags ; 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  not  thirty  were  present,  acted  with  no 
spirit ;-— examined  Justice  Fielding,  and  the  magistrates,  and  ad- 
journed till  to-day.  At  seven  that  evening,  a  prodigious  multitude 
asslaulted  Bedford-house,  and  began  to  pull  down  the  walls,  and  an- 
other party  surrounded  the  garden,  where  there  were  but  fifty  men 
on  guard,  and  had  forced  their  way,  if  another  party  of  Guards  that 
had  been  sent  for  had  arrived  five  minutes  later.  At  last,  after  read- 
ing the  proclamation,  the  sates  of  the  court  were  thrown  open,  and 
sixty  foot-soldiers  marched  out ;  the  mob  fled,  but,  being  met  by  a 
party  of  horse,  were  much  cut  and  trampled,  but  no  lives  lost  Lady 
Tavistock,  and  every  thing  valuable  in  the  house,  have  been  sent 
out  of  town.  On  Saturday,  all  was  pretty  quiet ;  the  Duchess  was 
blofxled,  and  every  body  went  to  visit  them.  I  hesitated,  being  afraid 
of  an  air  of  triumph :  however,  lest  it  should  be  construed  the  other 
way,  I  went  last  night  at  eight  o'clock ;  in  the  square  I  found  a  great 
multitude,  not  of  weavers,  but  seemingly  of  Sunday-passensers.  At 
the  gate,  guarded  by  grenadiers,  I  found  so  large  a  throng,  that  I  had 
not  only  difliculty  to  make  my  way,  though  in  my  chariot,  but  was 
hissed  and  pelted ;  and  in  two  minutes  after,  the  glass  of  Lady  Gros- 
venor's  coach  was  broken,  as  those  of  Lady  Cork's  chair  were 
entirely  demolished  aflerwards.  I  found  Bedford-house  a  perfect 
garrison,  sustaining  a  siege,  the  court  full  of  horse<guards,  constables, 
and  gentlemen,  f  told  the  Duke  that  however  f  might  happen  to 
difier  with  him  in  politics,  this  was  a  common  cause,  and  that  every 
body  must  feel  equal  indignation  at  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  mob 
grew  so  riotous,  that  they  were  forced  to  make  both  horse  and  foot 
parade  the  square  before  the  tumult  was  dispersed. 

To-morrow  we  expect  much  worse.  The  weavers  have  declared 
they  will  come  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  redress,  which  they 
say  they  have  been  promised.  A  body  of  five  hundred  sailors  were 
on  the  road  from  Portsmouth  to  join  them,  but  luckily  the  admiralty 
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had  notice  of  their  intention,  and  slopped  them.'  A  large  body  of 
weavers  are  on  the  road  from  Norwich,  and  it  is  said  have  been 
joined  by  numbers  in  Essex ;  guards  are  posted  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, their  approaching  the  city.  Another  troop  of  manufacturers  are 
coming  from  Manchester;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  there  is  such  a 

feneral  spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  lower  people,  that 
think  we  are  in  danger  of  a  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  in  a 
week.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  neither  administration  nor  govern- 
ment. The  King  is  out  of  town,  and  this  is  the  crisis  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  could  stop  every  evil,  chooses  to  be  more  unreasonable  than 
ever.^ 

Mr.  Craufurd,  whom  you  have  seen  at  the  Duchess  of  Grafton's, 
carries  this,  or  I  should  not  venture  being  so  explicit.  Wherever  the 
storm  may  break  out  at  first,  I  think  Lord  Bute  cannot  escape  his 
share  of  it.  The  Bedfords  may  triumph  over  him,  the  Princess,  and 
still  higher,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  the  present  ugly 
appearances ;  and  yet  how  the  load  of  odium  will  be  increased,  if 
they  return  to  power  !  One  can  name  many  in  whose  situation  one 
would  not  be, — not  one  who  is  not  situated  unpleasantly. 

Adieu !  my  dear  lord ;  you  shall  hear  as  often  as  I  can  find  a  con- 
veyance ;  but  these  are  not  topics  for  the  post !  Poor  Mrs.  Fitzroy 
has  lost  her  eldest  girl.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  young  Duke  of 
Devonshire  goes  to  court  to-morrow.      Yours  ever. 

Wednesday  evening. 

I  am  forced  to  send  you  journals  rather  than  letters.  Mr.  Crau- 
furd, who  was  to  carry  this,  has  put  off  his  journey  till  Saturday,  and 
I  choose  rather  to  defer  my  despatch  than  trust  it  to  Guerchy's  cou- 
rier, though  he  offered  me  that  conveyance  yesterday,  but  it  is  too 
serious  to  venture  to  their  inspection. 

Such  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  so  many  troops  brought 
into  town,  that  there  has  been  no  rising,  though  the  sheriffs  of  London 
acquainted  the  Lords  on  Monday  that  a  very  formidable  one  was 
preparing  for  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  There  was  another 
tumult,  indeed,  at  three  o'clock  yesterday,  at  Bedford-house,  but  it 
was  dispersed  by  reading  the  Riot-act,  In  the  mean  time,  the  revo- 
lution has  turned  round  again.  The  ministers  desired  the  King  to 
commission  Lord  Granby,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  to  suppress  the  riots,  which,  in  truth,  was  little  short  of  asking 

*  We  find  nowhere  else  any  trace  of  thie  pretended  mDtinj  of  the  sailors;  it  was,  pro- 
bably,  a  falsehood  invented  by  the  disaffected  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  rioters. — C. 

*»  ttie  letter  of  Mr.  Burke,  before  alluded. to,  describes  in  a  striking  manner  Mr.  Pitt's 
conduct  at  this  crisis  : — <^  Nothing  but  an  mtractable  temper  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  pre. 
▼ent  a  most  admirable  and  lasting  system  fVom  being,  put  together,  and  this  crisis  will 
show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character;  for,  you  may  be 
assured,  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of  his  country  upon  any  plan 
of  politics  he  may  choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself  and 
eveiy  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a  strength  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to 
any  thing  but  absolute  despotism  over  King  and  kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show  whether 
he  will  take  this  part,  or  continue  on  his  back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian  !**  Prior^s  Life 
of  Burke.— C. 

34* 
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for  the  power  of  the  sword  against  himself.  On  this,  his  Majesty 
determined  to  name  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  captain*general ;  but 
the  tranquillity  of  the  rioters  happily  gave  U.  R.  H.  occasion  to  per- 
suade the  King  to  suspend  that  resolution.  Thank  God!  From 
eleven  o'clock  yesterday,  when  I  heard  it,  till  nine  at  night,  when  I 
learned  that  the  resolution  had  dropped,  I  think  I  never  passed  such 
anxious  hours!  nay,  I  heard  it  was  done,  and  looked  upon  the  civil 
war  as  commenced.  During  these  events,  the  Duke  was  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  ministry,  but,  luckily,  nobody  would  undertake  it  when 
Mr.  Pitt  had  refused;  so  the  King  is  reduced  to  the  mortification, 
and  it  is  extreme,  of  taking  his  old  ministers  again.  They  are  inso- 
lent enough,  you  may  believe.  Grenville  has  treated  his  master  in  the 
most  impertinent  manner,  and  they  are  now  actually  digesting  the 
terms  that  they  mean  to  impose  on  their  captive,  and  Lord  Bute  is 
the  chief  object  of  their  rage  ;  though  I  think  Lord  Holland  will  not 
escape,  nor  Lord  Northumberland,  whom  they  treat  as  an  encourager 
of  the  rioters.  Both  he  and  my  lady  went  on  Monday  night  to  Bed- 
ford-house, and  were  received  with  every  mark  of  insult'  The  Duke 
turned  his  back  on  the  Earl,  without  speaking  to  him,  and  he  was 
kept  standing  an  hour  exposed  tQ  all  their  raillery.  Still  I  have  a 
more  extraordinary  event  to  tell  you  than  all  I  have  related.  Lord 
Temple  and  George  Grenville  were  reconciled  yesterday  morning, 
by  the  intervention  of  Augustus  Hervey ;  and,  perhaps,  the  next  thing 
you  will  hear,  may  be,  that  Lord  Temple  is  sent  by  this  ministry  to 
Ireland,  though  Lord  Weymouth  is  again  much  talked  offer  it. 

The  report  of  Norwich  and  Manchester  weavers  on  the  road  is 
now  doubted.  If  Lord  Bute  is  banished,  I  suppose  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford will  become  the  hero  of  this  very  mob,  and  every  act  of  power 
which  they  [the  ministers]  have  executed,  let  who  will  have  been  the 
adviser,  will  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  entertaining  to  see  Lord  Temple 
supporting  Lord  Halifax  on  general  warrants ! 

You  have  more  than  once  seen  your  old  master^  reduced  to  sur- 
render up  his  closet  to  a  cabal — but  never  with  such  circumstances 
of  insult,  indignity,  and  humiliation !  For  our  little  party,  it  is  more 
humbled  than  ever.  Still  I  prefer  that  state  to  what  I  dread ;  I  mean, 
seeing  your  brother  embarked  in  a  desperate  administration.  It  was 
proposed  first  to  make  him  secretary  at  war,  then  secretary  of  state, 
but  he  declined  both.  Yet  I  trembled,  lest  he  should  think  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  King  and  Duke  of 
Cumberland;  but,  to  my  great  joy,  that  alarm  is  over,  unless  the 
triumphant  faction  exact  more  than  the  King  can  possibly  suffer.  It 
will  rejoice  you,  however,  my  dear  lord,  to  hear  that  Mr.  Conway  is 
perfectly  restored  to  the  King's  favour;  and  that  if  he  continues  in 
opposition,  it  will  not  be  against  the  King,  but  a  most  abominable 
faction,  who,  having  raged  against  the  constitution  and  their  country 
to  pay  court  to  Lord  Bute,  have  even  thrown  off  that  paltry  mask, 
and  avowedly  hoisted  the  standard  of  their  own  power.    Till  the 

■  From  the  family,  not  from  the  rioters.— <^.  ^  George  the  Second. 
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King  has  signed  their  demands,  one  cannot  look  upon  this  scene  as 
closed. 

Friday  eyeniiig. 

You  will  think,  my  dear  lord,  and  it  is  natural  you  should,  that  I 
write  my  letters  at  once,  and  compose  one  part  with  my  prophecies, 
and  the  other  with  the  completion  of  them ;  but  you  must  recollect 
that  I  understand  this  country  pretty  well, — attend  closely  to  what 
passes, — have  very  good  intelligence, — and  know  the  characters  of 
the  actors  thoroughly.  A  little  sagacity  added  to  such  foundation, 
easily  carries  one's  sight  a  good  way;  but  you  will  care  for  my  nar- 
rative more  than  my  reflections,  so  I  proceed. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ministers  dictated  their  terms ;  you  will  not 
expect  much  moderation,  and,  accordingly,  there  was  not  a  grain : 
they  demanded  a  royal  promise  of  never  consulting  Lord  Bute; 
secondly,  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Mekinsy  from  the  direction  of  Scot- 
land; thirdly,  and  lastly,  for  they  could  go  no  further,  the  crown 
itself— or,  in  their  words,  the  immediate  nomination  of  Lord  Granby 
to  be  captain-general.  You  may  figure  the  King's  indignation — for 
himself,  for  his  favourite,  for  his  uncle.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  pro- 
posal of  grounds  for  taxing  his  Majesty  himself  hereafter  with  breaking 
his  word,"  was  the  bitterest  affront  of  all.  He  expressed  his  anger 
and  astonishment,  and  bade  them  return  at  ten  at  nignt  for  his  answer; 
but,  before  that,  he  sent  the  Chancellor  to  the  junto,  consenting  to 
displace  Mekinsy,**  refusing  to  promise  not  to  consult  Lord  Bute, 
though  acquiescing  to  his  not  interfering  in  business,  but  with  a  pe- 
remptory refusal  to  the  article  of  Lord  Granby.  The  rebels  took  till 
next  morning  to  advise  on  their  answer;  when  they  gave  up  the  point 
of  Lord  Granby,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  modification  on 
the  chapter  of  Lord  Bute.     However,  not  to  be  too  complimentary, 


*  This  alludes  to  the  required  promise  not  to  consok  Lord  Bute. 

^  The  following  is  from  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie's  own  account  of  his  remoTal,  in  the 
Mitchell  MSS : — "  They  demanded  certain  terms,  without  which  they  declined  coming 
in;  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  I  should  be  dismissed  from  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  from  the  office  of  privy  seaL  His  Majesty  answered, 
that  as  to  the  first,  it  would  be  no  great  punishment,  he  believed,  to  me,  as  I  had  never 
been  very  ibnd  of  the  employment;  but  as  to  the  second,  I  had  bis  promise  to  continue 
it  for  life.  Grenville  replied  to  this  purpose :  *  In  that  case.  Sir,  we  must  decline  coming 
in.* — *•  No,'  says  the  King,  *  I  will  not,  on  that  account,  put  the  whole  kingdom  in  oonfli- 
sioQ,  and  leave  it  without  a  government  at  all :  but  I  will  tell  you  how  thjit  matter  stands 
— that  he  has  my  royal  word  to  continue  in  the  office ;  and  if  you  force  me,  from  the 
situation  of  things,  to  violate  my  royal  word,  remember  you  are  responsible  for  it,  and 
not  I.'  Upon  that  very  solemn  charge,  Grenville  answered,  *  Sir,  we  must  make  some 
arranffement  for  Mr.  Mackenzie.'  I^e  King  answered,  *  If  I  know  any  thing  of  him, 
he  wiU  give  himself  very  little  trouble  about  your  arrangements  for  him.'  His  Majesty 
afterwards  sent  for  me  to  his  closet,  where  I  was  a  very  considerable  time  with  him ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  love  my  excellent  prince  now  better  than  I  ever  did  before,  I 
sboald  certainly  do  it ;  for  I  have  every  reason  that  can  induce  a  generous  mind  to  fbel 
his  firoodness  for  mo ;  but  such  was  his  Majesty's  situation  at  this  time,  that,  had  he 
absolutely  rejected  my  dismission,  he  would  have  put  me  in  the  most  disagreeable  situo- 
tion  in  the  world;  and,  what  was  of  much  higher  consequence,  he  would  have  greatly 
distressed  his  affairs." — E. 
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they  demanded  Mekinsy's  place  for  Lord  Lorn,'  and  the  instant  remo- 
val of  Lord  Holland ;  both  of  which  have  been  granted.  Charles  Town- 
shend  is  paymaster,  and  Lord  Weymouth  viceroy  of  Ireland ;  so  Lord 
Northumberland  remains  on  the  pave,  which,  as  there  is  no  place  va- 
cant  for  him,  it  was  not  necessary  to  stipulate.  The  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, with  colours  flying,  issued  out  of  her  garrison  yesterday,  and 
took  possession  of  the  drawing-room.  To-day  their  Majesty-Graces 
are  gone  to  Woburn;  but  as  the  Duchess  is  a  perfect  Methodist 
against  all  suspicious  characters,  it  is  said,  to-day,  that  Lord  Talbot  is 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  proscriptions,  and  now  they  think  themselves 
established  for  ever. — Do  they  so  ? 

Lord  Temple  declares  himself  the  warmest  friend  of  the  present 
administration ; — there  is  a  mystery  still  to  be  cleared  up, — and,  per- 
haps, a  little  to  the  mortification  of  Bedford-house. — We  shall  see. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  retired  to  Windsor :  your  brother  gone 
to  Park-place :  I  go  to  Strawberry  to-morrow,  lest  people  should  not 
think  me  a  great  man  too.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  order  myself  a  fit  of  the  gout.** 

I  have  received  your  short  letter  of  the  16th,  with  the  memorial  of 
the  family  of  Brebeuf ; — now  my  head  will  have  a  little  leisure,  I  will 
examine  it,  and  see  if  I  can  do  any  thing  in  the  aflTair.  In  that  letter 
you  say,  you  have  been  a  month  without  hearing  from  any  of  your 
friends.  I  little  expected  to  be  taxed  on  that  head :  I  have  written 
you  volumes  almost  every  day;  my  last  dates  have  been  of  April 
11th,  20th,  May  5th,  12th,  and  16th.  I  beg  you  will  look  over  them, 
and  send  me  word  exactly,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  omit  it,  whether  any 
of  these  are  missing.  Three  of  them  I  trusted  to  Guerchy,  but  took 
care  they  should  contain  nothing  which  it  signified  whether  seen  or 
not  on  t'other  side  of  the  water,  though  I  did  not  care  they  should  be 
perused  on  this.  I  had  the  caution  not  to  let  bim  have  this,  though; 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  proffered  both  to-day  and  yesterday, 
to  send  any  thing  by  his  couriers,  I  suspected  he  wished  to  help  them 
to  better  intelligence  than  he  could  give  them  himself.  He  even  told 
me  he  should  have  another  courier  depart  on  Tuesday  next ;  but  I 
excused  myself,  on  the  pretence  of  having  too  much  to  write  at  once, 
and  shall  send  this,  and  a  letter  your  brother  has  left  me,  by  Mr. 
Craufurd,  though  he  does  not  set  out  till  Sunday;  but  you  had  better 
wait  for  it  from  him,  than  from  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  Pray  commend 
my  discretion— you  see  I  grow  a  consummate  politician  ;  btit  don't 
approve  of  it  too  much,  lest  I  only  send  you  letters  as  prudent  as  yoor 
own. 

You  may  acquaint  Lady  Holland  with  the  dismission  of  her  lord, 
if  she  has  not  heard  it,  he  bein^  at  Kin^gate.  Your  secretary'  is 
likely  to  be  prime  minister  in  Ireland.     Two  months  ago  the  new 

*  John  Marqnis  of  Lorn,  aflerwards  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle;  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army :  he  was  brother  of  General  Gonwaj^s  lady. — C. 

»»  An  allusion  to  Mr.  Pitt— C. 

«  Sir  Charles  Bnnbury,  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris,  was  nominated  secretary  to  Lord 
Weymouth,  and  held  that  office  for  about  two  months.— £. 
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Viceroy  himself  was  going  to  France  for  debt,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  to  be  maintained  by  her  mother/ 

I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  lord,  if  you  will  contrive  to 
pay  Lady  Stanhope  for  the  medals ;  they  cost,  I  think,  but  41.  Is.  or 
thereabout — but  I  have  lost  the  note. 

Adieu!  here  ends  volume  the  first.  Omnia  mutantur,  sed  nan 
imUamur  in  Hits.  Princess  Amelia,  who  has  a  little  veered  round  to 
northwest,  and  by  Bedford,  docs  not  speak  tenderly  of  her  brother — 
but  if  some  families  are  reconciled,  others  are  disunited.  The  Keppels 
are  at  open  war  with  the  Keppels,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  weeps  with 
one  eye  over  Lady  Betty  Mackinsy,  and  smiles  with  t'other  on  Lady 
Dalkeith  ;*»  but  the  first  eye  is  the  sincerest.  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
in  exactl V  the  same  proportion,  is  divided  between  his  sisters,  Holland 
and  Bunbury. 

Thank  you  much  for  your  kindness  about  Mr.  T.  Walpole — ^I  have 
not  had  a  moment's  time  to  see  him,  but  will  do  full  justice  to  your 
goodness.     Yours  ever,  H.  W. 

Pray  remember  the  dates  of  my  letters — you  will  be  strangely 
puzzled  for  a  clue,  if  one  of  them  has  miscarried.  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury  is  not  to  be  secretary  for  Ireland,  but  Thurlow  the  lawyer  :*  they 
are  to  stay  five  years  without  returning.  Lord  Lorn  has  declined, 
and  Lord  Frederic  Campbell  is  to  be  lord  privy  seal  for  Scotland. 
Lord  Waldegrave,  they  say,  chamberlain  to  the  Queen*** 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawbeny  IfiU,  May  26, 1765. 

If  one  of  the  one  hundred  events,  and  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  reports  that  have  passed,  and  been  spread  in 

*  The  straitened  drcumfitaneefl  of  Lord  Weymouth  made  hie  nomination  very  Unpo- 
pular in  Ireland :  he  never  went  over. — C. 

^  In  the  recent  arrangement,  Lady  Bettv*8  husband  was,  as  we  have  seen,  dismissed 
fiwn,  and  Lady  Dalkeith^s  (Charles  Townshend)  acceded  to,  office.~C. 

^  This  was  a  mistake. — E. 

«*  This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  letters  written  by  Walpole  to  Lord  Hertlbrd :  to  the 
pobUoation  is  subjoined  the  following  postscript : — "•  The  state  of  the  administration,  as 
described  in  the  foregoinsf  letters,  could  evidenUy  not  last;  and  afler  the  failure  of  several 
attempts  to  induce  Air.  Pitt  to  take  the  government  on  terms  which  the  King  could  grant, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  his  Majesty's  desire,  succeeded  in  forming  the  Rockingham 
administration,  in  which  Greneral  Conway  was  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Lord  Hertford,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  during  these  transactions,  Mr.  Walpole  (although  he  had  in  the  interval  a  severe  fit 
of  the  gout)  wrote  to  Lord  Hertford,  but  no  other  letter  of  this  series  has  been  discovered; 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  state  of  parties  was  at  that  moment  particularly 
interesting.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Pitt  raised  the  ministers  to  a  pitch  of  confidence,  (per. 
haps  we  might  say,  arrogance,)  which,  as  Mr.  Walpole  foresaw,  accelerated  their  falL 
So  blind  were  they  to  their  true  situation,  that  Mr.  Rigby,  who  was  as  deep  as  any  man 
in  the  ministerial  councils,  writes  to  a  private  fiiend — *  1  never  thought,  to  tell  yon  the 
troth,  that  we  were  in  any  danger  from  this  last  political  doud.  The  Duke  of  Cumber. 
land*s  political  system,  graflcd  upon  the  Earl  of  Bute's  stock,  seems,  of  all  others,  the  least 
capable  of  succeeding.*  This  letter  was  written  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  on  the  10th  the 
new  ministry  was  formed."— C. 
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this  last  month,  have  reached  your  solitary  hill,  you  must  be  surprised 
at  not  a  single  word  from  me  during  that  period.  The  number  of 
events  is  my  excuse.  Though  mine  is  the  pen  of  a  pretty  ready 
writer,  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  revolution  of  each  day,  each 
hour.  I  had  not  time  to  begin  the  narrative,  much  less  to  finish  it : 
no,  I  must  keep  the  whole  to  tell  you  at  once,  or  to  read  it  to  you,  for 
I  think  I  shall  write  the  history,  which,  let  me  tell  you,  Buckinger 
himself  could  not  have  crowded  into  a  nutshell. 

For  your  part,  you  will  be  content  though  the  house  of  Montagu 
has  not  made  an  advantageous  figure  in  this  political  warfare;  yet  it 
is  crowned  with  victory,  and  laurels  you  know  compensate  for  every 
scar.  You  went  out  of  town  frightened  out  of  your  senses  at  the 
giant  prerogative :  alack  !  he  is  grown  so  tame,  that,  as  you  said  of 
our  earthquake,  you  may  stroke  him.*  The  Regency-bill,  not  quite 
calculated  with  that  intent,  has  produced  four  regents,  king  Bedford, 
king  Grenville,  king  Halifax,  and  king  Twitcher.**  Lord  Holland  is 
turned  out,  and  Stuart  Mackenzie.  Charles  Townshend  is  paymaster, 
and  Lord  Bute  annihilated;  and  all  done  without  the  help  of  the 
Whigs.  You  love  to  guess  what  one  is  going  to  say.  Now  you  may 
what  I  am  not  going  to  say.  Your  newspapers  perhaps  have  given 
you  a  long  roll  of  opposition  names,  who  were  coming  into  place,  and 
so  all  the  world  thought ;  but  the  wind  turned  quite  round,  and  left 
them  on  the  strand,  and  just  where  they  were,  except  in  opposition, 
which  is  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  Enigma  as  all  this  itiay  sound,  the 
key  would  open  it  all  to  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  administration. 
In  the  mean  time  we  have  family  reconciliations  without  end.  The 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  have  been  shut  up  together  day 
and  night;  Lord  Temple  and  George  Grenville  are  sworn  brothers; 
well,  but  Mr.  Pitt,  where  is  he?  In  the  clouds,  for  aught  I  know;  in 
one  of  which  he  may  descend  like  the  kings  of  Bantam,  and  take 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne  again. 

As  a  thorough-bass  to  these  squabbles,  we  have  had  an  insurrection 
and  a  siege.  Bedford-house,  though  garrisoned  by  horse  and  foot 
guards,  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken.  The  besieged  are  in  their 
turn  triumphant;  and,  if  any  body  now  was  to  publish  "Droit  le 
Due,"*'  I  do  not  think  the  House  of  Lords  would  censure  his  book. 
Indeed  the  regents  may  do  what  they  please,  and  turn  out  whom  they 
will;  I  see  nothing  to  resist  them.  Lord  Bute  will  not  easily  be 
tempted  to  rebel  when  the  last  struggle  has  cost  him  so  dear. 

I  am  sorry  for  some  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  wished  more  fortune. 
For  myself,  I  am  but  just  where  I  should  have  been  had  they  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  satisfaction  enough  to  me  to  be  delivered  from  politics; 
which  you  know  I  have  long  detested.  When  I  was  tranquil  enough 
to  write  Castles  of  Otranto  in  the  midst  of  grave  nonsense  and  foolish 
councils  of  war,  I  am  not  likely  to  disturb  myself  with  the  diversions 
of  the  court  where  I  am  not  connected  with  a  soul.     As  it  has  proved 

■  See  anti,  p.  365.— E. 

^  Wilkes,  in  the  North  Briton,  had  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  the  aobriqoei  of 
Jemmy  Twitcher. — E. 
^  See  ante,  p.  294.— £. 
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to  be  the  interest  of  the  present  ministers,  however  contrary  to  their 
former  views,  to  lower  the  crown,  they  will  scarce  be  in  a  hurry  to 
aggrandize  it  again.  That  will  satisfy  you;  and  I,  you  know,  am 
satisfied  if  I  have  any  thing  to  laugh  at — 'tis  a  lucky  age  for  a  man 
who  is  so  easily  cor^tented. 

The  poor  Chute  has  had  another  relapse^  but  is  cut  of  bed  again. 
I  am  thinking  of  my  journey  to  France ;  but,  as  Mr.  Conway  has  a 
mind  I  should  wait  for  him,  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  take  place 
before  the  autumn.  I  will  by  no  means  release  you  from  your  pro- 
mise of  making  me  a  visit  here  before  I  go. 

Poor  Mr.  Bentley,  I  ddubt,  is  under  the  greatest  difficulties  of  any 
body.  His  poem,  which  he  modestly  delivered  over  to  immortality, 
must  be  qut  and  turned;  for  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Bute  cannot  sit 
in  the  same  canto  together ;  then  the  horns  and  hoofs  that  he  had 
bestowed  on  Lord  Temple  must  be  pared  away,  and  beams  of  glory 
distributed  over  his  whole  person.  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing  to  write 
political  panegyrics  or  satires;  it  draws  the  unhappy  bard  into  a 
thousand  scrapes  and  contradictions.  The  edifices  and  inscriptions 
at  Stowe  should  be  a  lesson  not  to  erect  monuments  to  the  living.  I 
will  not  place  an  ossuarium  in  my  garden  for  my  cat,  before  her 
bones  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  it.  I  hold  contradictions  to  be  as. 
essential  to  the  definition  of  a  political  man,  as  any  visible  or  feather- 
less  quality  can  be  to  man  in  general.     Good  night  1 

28th. 

I  shall  send  this  by  the  coach ;  so  whatever  comes  with  it  is  only 
to  make  bundle.  Here  are  some  lines  that  came  into  my  head  yes- 
terday in  the  postchaise,  as  I  was  reading  in  the  Annual  Register  an 
account  of  a  fountain-tree  in  one  of  the  Canaiy  Islands,  which  never 
dies,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water.  I  don't  warrant  the 
longevity ;  though  the  hypostatic  union  of  a  fountain  may  eternize 
the  tree. 

In  climes  adust,  where  rivers  never  flow, 
Where  constant  suns  repel  approaching  snow, 
How  Nature*s  various  and  inventive  hand 
Can  pour  unheard-of  moisture  o^er  the  land ! 
Immortal  plants  she  bids  on  rocks  arise, 
And  from  the  dropping  branches  streams  supplies. 
The  thirsty  native  sudcs  the  falling  shower, 
Nor  asks  for  juicy  fhiit  or  blooming  flower ; 
But  haply  doubts,  when  travellers  maintain. 
That  Europe's  forests  melt  not  into  rain. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  10, 1765. 
Eleven  at  night 

I  AM  just  come  out  of  the  garden  in  the  most  oriental  of  all  evenings, 
and  from  breathing  odours  bsyond  those  of  Araby,    The  acacias. 
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which  the  Arabians  have  the  sense  to  worship,  are  covered  with 
blossoms,  the  honeysuckles  dangle  from  every  tree  in  festoons,  the 
seringas  are  thickets  of  sweets,  and  the  new-cut  hay  in  the  field  tem- 
pers the  balmy  gales  with  simple  freshness ;  while  a  thousand  sky- 
rockets launched  into  the  air  at  Ranelagh  or  Marybone  illuminate  the 
scene,  and  give  it  an  air  of  Haroun  Alraschid's  paradise.  I  was  not 
quite  so  content  by  daylight ;  some  foreigners  dined  here,  and,  though 
they  admired  our  verdure,  it  mortified  me  by  its  brownness — we  have 
not^had  a  drop  of  rain  this  month  to  cool  the  lip  of  our  daisies.  My 
company  was  Lady  Lyttelton,  Lady  Schaub,  a  Madame  de  Juliac 
from  the  Pyreneans,  very  handsome,  not  a  girl,  and  of  Lady  Schaub's 
mould ;  the  Comte  de  Caraman,  nephew  of  Madame  de  Mirepoix,  a 
Monsieur  de  Clausonnette,  and  General  Schouallow,'  the  favourite  of 
the  late  Czarina ;  absolute  favourite  for  a  dozen  years,  without  making 
an  enemy.  In  truth,  he  is  very  amiable,  humble,  and  modest.  Had 
he  been  ambitious,  he  might  have  mounted  the  throne :  as  he  was  not, 
you  may  imagine  they  have  plucked  his  plumes  a  good  deal.  There 
is  a  little  air  of  melancholy  about  him,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
some  secret  wishes  for  the  fall  of  the  present  Empress ;  which,  if  it 
were  civil  to  suppose,  I  could  heartily  join  with  him  in  hoping  for. 
As  we  have  still  liberty  enough  left  to  dazzle  a  Russian,  he  seems 
charnrted  with  England,  and  perhaps  liked  even  this  place  the  more 
as  belonging  to  the  son  of  one  that,  like  himself,  had  been  prime 
ministei".  If  he  has  no  more  ambition  left  than  I  have,  he  must  taste 
the  felicity  of  being  a  private  man.  What  has  Lord  Bute  gained,  but 
the  knowledge  of  how  many  ungrateful  sycophants  favour  and  power 
can  create  ? 

If  you  have  received  the  parcel  that  I  consigned  to  Richard  Brown 
for  you,  you  will  have  found  an  explanation  of  my  l(Hig  silence. 
Thank  you  for  being  alarmed  for  my  health. 

The  day  after  to-morrow  I  go  to  Park-place  for  four  or  five  days, 
and  soon  after  to  Goodwood.  My  French  journey  is  still  in  sus- 
pense ;  Lord  Hertford  talks  of  coming  over  for  a  fortnight ;  perhaps 
I  may  go  back  with  him ;  but  I  have  determined  nothing  yet,  till  I 
see  farther  into  the  present  chase,  that  somehow  or  other  I  may  take 
my  leave  of  politics  for  ever;  for  can  any  thing  be  so  wearisome  as 
politics  on  the  account  of  others  ?  Good  night !  shall  I  not  see  you 
here  ?  Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Strawberry  Hi^  June  11,  1765. 

I  AM  almost  as  much  ashamed,  Madam,  to  plead  the  true  cause  of 
my  faults  towards  your  ladyship,  as  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 

*  The  Comte  de  Scbouwaloff.  See  anU,  p.  382.  Walpole  says,  in  a  nofe  to  Madame 
da  Deffand*8  letter  to  him  of  the  19th  of  April,  1766,  **  11  fut  le  favori,  Ton  croit  le  mari, 
de  la  Czarine  Elizabeth  de  Russie,  et  pendant  douze  ana  de  &vear  U  ne  se  fit  point  on 
eiuienu.***^E, 
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neglect  It  is  scandalous,  at  my  age,  to  have  been  carried  backwards 
and  forwards  to  balls  and  suppers  and  parties  by  very  young  people* 
as  I  was  all  last  week.  My  resolutions  of  growing  old  and  staid  are 
admirable:  I  wake  with  a  sober  plan,  and  intend  to  pass  the  day 
with  my  friends — then  comes  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  hurries  me 
down  to  Whitehall  to  dinner — then  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  sends  for 
me  to  loo  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street — before  I  can  get  thither,  I  am 
begged  to  step  to  Kensington,  to  give  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  my  opinion 
about  a  boW-window — after  the  loo,  I  am  to  march  back  to  White- 
hall to  supper — and  after  that,  am  to  walk  with  Miss  Pelham  on  the 
terrace  till  two  in  the  morning,  because  it  is  moonlight  and  her  chair 
is  not  come.  All  this  does  not  help  my  morning  laziness;  and,  by 
the  time  I  have  breakfasted,  fed  my  birds  and  my  squirrels,  and 
dressed,  there  is  an  auction  ready.  In  short,  Madam,  this  was  my 
life  last  week,  and  is  I  think  every  week,  with  the  addition  of  forty 
episodes.  Yet,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  I  send  it  your  ladyship,  because  I 
had  rather  you  should  laugh  at  me  than  be  angry.  I  cannot  offend  you 
in  intention,  but  I  fear  my  sins  of  omission  are  equal  to  many  a  good 
Christian's.  Pray  forgive  me.  I  really  will  begin  to  be  between 
forty  and  fifty  by  the  time  I  am  fourscore ;  and  I  truly  believe  I  shall 
bring  my  resolutions  within  compass;  for  I  have  not  chalked  out  any 
particular  business  that  will  take  me  above  forty  years  more ;  so  that, 
if  I  do  not  get  acquainted  with  the  grandchildren  of  all  the  present 
age,  I  shall  lead  a  quiet  sober  life  yet  before  I  die. 

As  Mr.  Bateman's  is  the  kingdom  of  flowers,. I  must  not  wish  to 
send  you  any;  else.  Madam,  I  should  load  wagons  with  acacias, 
honeysuckles,  and  seringas.  Madame  de  Juliac,  who  dined  here 
yesterday,  owned  that  the  climate  and  odours  equalled  Languedoc.  I 
fear  the  want  of  rain  made  the  turf  put  her  in  mind  of  it,  too. 
Monsieur  de  Caraman  entered  into  the  got  hie  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
really  seemed  pleased,  which  was  more  than  I  expected;  for,  between 
you  and  me,  Madam,  our  friends  the  French  have  seldom  eyes  for 
any  thing  they  have  not  been  used  to  see  all  their  lives.  I  beg  my 
warmest  compliments  to  your  host  and  Lord  Ilchester.  I  wish  your 
ladyship  all  pleasure  and  health,  and  am,  notwithstanding  my  idle- 
ness, your  most  faithful  and  devoted  humble  servant. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Ar]]]i|rtoQ  Street,  S&torday  night 

I  MUST  scrawl  a  line  to  you,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for 
I  am  in  my  bed  ;  but  I  see  they  have  foolishly  put  it  into  the  Chronicle 
that  I  am  dangerously  ill ;  and  as  I  know  you  tak^  in  that  paper,  and 
are  one  of  the  very,  very  few,  of  whose  tenderness  and  friendship  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  I  give  myself  pain,  rather  than  let  you 
feel  a  moment's  unnecessarily.  It  is  true,  I  have  had  a  terrible 
attack  of  the  gout  in  my  stomach,  head,  and  both  feet,  but  have  truly 
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never  been  in  danger  any  more  than  one  must  be  in  such  a  situation. 
My  head  and  stomach  are  perfectly  v^ell ;  my  feet  far  from  it.  I 
have  kept  my  room  since  this  day  se'nnight,  and  my  bed  these  three 
days,  but  hope  to  get  up  to-morrow.  You  know  my  writing  and  my 
veracity,  and  that  I  would  not  deceive  you.  As  to  my  person,  it 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  reconnoitre  it,  for  1  question  whether  any  of  it 
will  remain ;  it  was  easy  to  annihilate  so  airy  a  substance.     Adieu  ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Wednesday  noon,  July  3, 1765. 

The  footing  part  of  my  dance  with  my  shocking  partner  the  gout 
is  almost  over.  I  had  little  pain  there  this  last  night,  and  got,  at 
twice,  about  three  hours'  sleep ;  but,  whenever  I  waked,  found  my 
head  very  bad,  which  Mr.  Graham  ihinks  gouty  too.  The  fever  is 
still  very  high :  but  the  same  sage  is  of  opinion,  with  my  Ijady 
Londonderry,  that  if  it  was  a  fever  from  death,  I  should  die ;  but  as 
it  is  only  a  fever  from  the  gout,  I  shall  live.  I  think  so  too,  and  hope 
that,  like  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  they  are  so  insepa- 
rable, that  when  one  goes  t'other  will. 

Tell  Lady  Ailesbury,  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  be  able  to 
compass  all  your  terraces  again.  The  weather  is  very  hot,  and  I 
have  the  comfort  of  a  window  open  all  day.  I  have  got  a  bushel  of 
roses  too,  and  a  new  scarlet  nightingale,  which  does  not  sing  Nancy 
Dawson  from  morning  to  night.  Perhaps  you  think  all  these  poor 
pleasures ;  but  you  are  ignorant  what  a  provocative  the  gout  is,  and 
what  charms  it  can  bestow  on  a  moment's  amusement!  Oh!  it 
beats  all  the  refinements  of  a  Roman  sensualist.  It  has  made  even 
my  watch  a  darling  plaything;  I  strike  it  as  oflen  as  a  child  does. 
Then  the  disorder  of  my  sleep  diverts  me  when  I  am  awak«.  I 
dreamt  that  I  went  to  see  Madame  de  Bentheim  at  Paris,  and  that 
tshe  had  the  prettiest  palace  in  the  world,  built  like  a  pavilion,  of 
yellow  laced  with  blue ;  that  I  made  love  to  her  daughter,  whom  I 
called  Mademoiselle  BleUe  et  Jaune^  and  thought  it  very  clever. 

My  next  reverie  was  very  serious,  and  lasted  half  an  hour  after  I 
was  awake;  which  you  will  perhaps  think  a  little  li^ht-headed,  and 
so  do  I.  I  thought  Mr.  Pitt  had  had  a  conference  with  Madame  de 
Bentheim,  and  granted  all  her  demands.  I  rung  for  Louis  at  six  io 
the  morning,  and  wanted  to  get  up  and  inform  myself  of  what  had 
been  kept  so  secret  from  me.  You  must  know,  that  all  these  visions 
of  Madame  de  Bentheim  flowed  from  George  Selwyn  telling  me  last 
ni^ht,  that  she  had  carried  most  of  her  points,  and  was  returning. 
What  stuff  I  tell  you  !  But  alas !  I  have  nothing  better  to  do,  sitting 
on  my  bed,  and  wishing  to  forget  how  brightly  the  sun  shines,  when 
I  cannot  be  at  Strawberry.  Yours  even 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  SUFFOLK.* 

Londoo,  July  3, 1765. 

Your  ladyship's  goodness  to  me  on  all  occasions  makes  me  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  not  doing  an  impertinence  in  telling  you  I  am  alive ; 
though,  after  what  I  have  suffered,  you  may  be  sure  there  cannot  be 
much  of  me  left.  The  gout  has  been  a  little  in  my  stomach,  much 
more  in  my  head,  but  luckily  never  out  of  my  right  foot,  and  for 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  seventeen  hours  together,  insisting  upon  having 
its  way  as  absolutely  as  ever  my  Lady  Blandford**  did.  The  ex- 
tremity of  pain  seems  to  be  over,  though  I  sometimes  think  my  tyrant 
puts  in  his  claim  to  t'other  foot ;  and  surely  he  is,  like  most  tyrants, 
mean  as  well  as  cruel,  or  he  could  never  have  thought  the  leg  of  a 
lark  such  a  prize.  The  fever,  the  tyrant's  first  minister,  has  been  as 
vexatious  as  his  master,  and  makes  use  of  this  hot  day  to  plague  me 
more ;  yet,  as  I  was  sending  a  servant  to  Twickenham,  I  could  not 
help  scrawling  out  a  few  lines  to  ask  how  your  ladyship  does,  to  tell 
you  how  I  am,  and  to  lament  the  roses,  strawberries,  and  banks  of  the 
river.  I  know  nothing.  Madam,  of  any  kings  or  ministers  but  those 
I  have  mentioned;  and  this  administration  I  fervently  hope  will  be 
changed  soon,  and  for  all  others  I  shall  be  very  indifferent.  Had  a 
great  prince  come  to  my  bedside  yesterday,  I  should  have  Jbegged 
that  the  honour  might  last  a  very  few  minutes.  I  am,  &c. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  SUFFOLK.^ 

Arliagrton  Street,  July  9, 1765. 

Madam, 

Though  instead  of  getting  better,  as  I  flattered  myself  I  should,  I 
have  gone  through  two  very  painful  and  sleepless  nights,  yet  as  I 

five  audience  here  in  my  bed  to  new  ministers  and  foreign  ministers, 
think  it  full  as  much  my  duty  to  give  an  account  of  myself  to  those 
who  are  so  good  as  to  wish  me  well.  I  am  reduced  to  nothing  but 
bones  and  spirits ;  but  the  latter  make  me  bear  the  inconvenience  of 
the  former,  though  they  (I  mean  my  bones)  lie  in  a  heap  over  one 
another  like  the  bits  of  ivory  at  the  game  of  straws. 

It  is  very  melancholy,  at  the  instant  I  was  getting  quit  of  politics, 
to  be  visited  with  the  only  thing  that  is  still  more  plaguing.  However, 
I  believe  the  fit  of  politics  going  off  makes  me  support  the  new-comer 
belter.    Neither  of  them  indeed  will  leave  me  plumper;**  but  if  they 

*  Now  ftttt  collected. 

^  Lady  Blandford  was  somewhat  impatient  in  her  temper.    See  anU^  p.  342. — E. 

'  Now  first  collected. 

'  Walpole  was  too  fond  of  this  boast  of  disinterestedness.  What  was  it  but  politics 
that  made  his  fortune  so  plump  7  His  fortune  from  bis  father,  we  know  firom  himself^ 
was  very  inconsiderable ;  but  Irom  his  childhood  he  held  sinecure  offices  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe,  produced  him  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. — C. 
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will  both  leave  me  at  peace,  your  ladyship  knows  it  is  all  I  have  ever 
desired.  The  chiefs  of  the  new  ministry  were  to  have  kissed  bands 
to-day ;  but  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  who,  besides  not  knowing  either 
of  his  own  minds,  has  his  brother's  minds  to  know  too,  could  not 
determine  last  night.  Both  brothers  are  gone  to  the  King  to-day.  1 
was  much  concerned  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  your  ladyship's 
heahh.  Other  people  would  wish  you  a  severe  fit,  which  is  a  very 
cheap  wish  to  them  who  do  not  feel  it:  I,  who  do,  advise  you  to  be 
content  with  it  in  detail  Adieu !  Madam.  Pray  keep  a  little  sum- 
mer for  me.  I  will  give  you  a  bushel  of  politics,  when  I  come  to 
Marble  Hill,  for  a  teacup  of  strawberries  and  cream. 

Mr.  Chetwynd,*  I  suppose,  is  making  the  utmost  advantage  of  my 
absence,  frisking  and  cutting  capers  before  Miss  Hotham,  and  advising 
her  not  to  throw  herself  away  on  a  decrepit  old  man.  Well,  well ; 
fifty  years  hence  he  may  begin  to  be  an  old  man  too ;  and  then  I 
shall  not  pity  him,  though  I  own  he  is  the  best-humoured  lad  in  the 
world  now.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

ArlingtOQ  Street,  July  11, 1765. 

You  are  so  good,  I  must  write  you  a  few  lines,  and  you  will  excuse 
my  not  writing  many,  my  posture  is  so  uncomfortable,  lying  on  a 
couch  by  the  side  of  my  bed,  and  writing  on  the  bed.  I  have  in  this 
manner  been  what  they  call  out  of  bed  for  two  days,  but  I  mend  very 
slowly,  and  get  no  strength  in  my  feet  at  all ;  however,  I  must  have 
patience. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  oflfer;  but,  my  dear  Sir,  you  can  do  me 
no  good  but  what  you  always  do  me,  in  coming  to  see  me.  I  should 
hope  that  would  be  before  I  go  to  France,  whiUier  I  certainly  go  the 
beginning  of  September,  if  not  sooner.  The  great  and  happy  change 
— -happy,  I  hope,  for  this  country — is  actually  begun.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  George  Greuville,  and  the  two  Secretaries  are  discarded. 
Lord  Rockingham  is  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Dowdeswell  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Mr.  Conway  secretaries 
of  slate.  You  need  not  wish  me  joy,  for  I  know  you  do.  There  is 
a  good  deal  more  to  come,^  and  what  is  better,  regulation  of  general 

warrants,  and  of  undoing  at  least  some  of  the  mischiefs  these 

have  been  committing;  some,  indeed,  is  past  recovery!  I  long  to 
talk  it  all  over  with  you;  though  it  is  hard  that  when  I  may  write 

*  William  Chetwynd,  brother  of  the  two  Bnt  VlMxiiintB,  and  hicDaelf;  in  1767,  third 
ViBCoant  Chetwynd.    He  was  at  this  time  nearly  eighty  years  of  aee. — E. 

^  **  There  has  been  pretty  clean  sweeping  already,**  writes  Loid  ChesterSeld  on  the 
15th ;  ^  and  I  do  not  remember,  in  my  time,  to  have  seen  so  mnch  at  onoe,  as  an  entire 
new  board  of  treasury,  and  two  new  secretaries,  Slc  Here  is  a  new  political  arch  built; 
bst  of  materials  of  so  different  a  nature,  and  withpnt  a  keystone,  that  it  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  indicate  either  strength  or  duration.  It  will  certamly  require  repairs  and  a  key- 
stone next  winter,  and  that  keyitene  will  and  most  necessarily  be  Mr.  Pitt**— E. 
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what  I  will,  I  am  not  able.  The  poor  Chute  is  relapsed  again,  and 
we  are  no  comfort  to  one  another  but  by  messages.  An  offer  froili 
Ireland  was  sent  to  Lord  Hertford  last  night /rom  his  brother^s  t^ce. 
Adieu !  Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  Julj  28, 1765. 

The  less  one  is  disposed,  if  one  has  any  sense,  to  talk  of  oneself  to 
people  that  inquire  only  out  of  compliment,  and  do  not  listen  to  the 
answer,  the  more  satisfaction  one  feels  in  indulging  a  self-complacency, 
by  sighing  to  those  that  really  sympathize  with  our  griefs.  Do  not  think 
it  is  pain  that  makes  me  give  this  low-spirited  air  to  my  letter.  No, 
it  is  the  prospect  of  what  is  to  come,  not  the  sensation  of  what  is  pass- 
ing, that  affects  m&  The  loss  of  youth  is  melancholy  enough ;  but 
to  enter  into  old  age  through  the  gate  of  infirmity  most  disheartening. 
My  health  and  spirits  make  me  take  but  slight  notice  of  the  transition, 
and,  under  the  persuasion  of  temperance  being  a  talisman,  I  marched 
boldly  on  towards  the  descent  of  the  hill,  knowing  I  must  fall  at  last, 
but  not  suspecting  that  I  should  stumble  by  the  way.  This  confession 
explains  the  mortification  I  feeL  A  month's  confinement  to  one  who 
never  kept  his  bed  a  day  is  a  stinging  lesson,  and  has  humbled  my 
insolence  to  almost  indifference.  Judge,  then,  how  little  I  interest 
myself  about  public  events.  I  know  nothing  of  them  since  I  came 
hither,  where  1  had  not  only  the  disappointment  of  not  growing  better, 
but  a  bad  return  in  one  of  my  feet,  so  that  I  am  still  wrapped  up  and 
upon  a  couch.  It  was  the  more  unlucky  as  Lord  Hertford  is  come 
to  England  for  a  few  days.  He  has  offered  to  come  to  me ;  but  as  I 
then  should  see  him  only  for  some  minutes,  I  propose  being  carried  to 
town  to-morrow.  It  will  be  so  long  before  I  can  expect  to  be  able  to 
travel,  that  my  French  journey  will  certainly  not  take  place  so  soon 
as  I  intended,  and  if  Lord  Hertford  goes  to  Ireland,  I  shall  be  still 
more  fluctuating;  for  though  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond 
will  replace  them  at  Paris,  and  are  as  eager  to  have  me  with  them,  I 
have  had  so  many  more  years  heaped  upon  me  within  this  month,  that 
1  have  not  the  conscience  to  trouble  young  people,  when  I  can  no 
longer  be  as  juvenile  as  they  are.  Indeed  I  shall  think  myself  decrepit 
till  I  again  saunter  into  the  garden  in  my  slippers  and  without  my  hat 
in  all  weathers — a  point  I  am  determined  to  regain,  if  possible ;  for 
even  this  experience  cannot  make  me  resign  my  temperance  and  my 
hardiness.  I  am  tired  of  the  world,  its  politics,  its  pursuits,  and  its 
pleasures;  but  it  will  cost  me  some  struggles  before  I  submit  to  be 
tender  and  careful.  Christ !  can  I  ever  stoop  to  the  regimen  of  old 
age?  I  do  not  wish  to  dress  up  a  withered  person,  nor  drag  it  about 
to  public  places ;  but  to  sit  in  one's  room,  clothed  warmly,  expecting 
visits  from  folks  I  don't  wish  to  see,  and  tended  and  flattered  by  rela- 
tions impatient  for  one's  death  !  let  the  gout  do  its  worst  as  expedi- 

35* 
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tiously  as  it  can ;  it  would  be  more  welcome  in  my  stomach  than  in 
my  limbs.  I  am  not  made  to  bear  a  course  of  non^nse  and  advice, 
but  must  play  the  fool  in  my  own  way  to  the  last,  alone  with  all  my 
heart,  if  1  cannot  be  with  the  very  few  I  wish  to  see:  but,  to  depend 
for  comfort  on  others,  who  would  be  no  comfort  to  me ;  this  surely  is 
not  a  state  to  be  preferred  to  death:  and  nobody  can  have  truly 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  youth,  health,  and  spirits,  who  is  content 
to  exist  without  the  two  last,  which  alone  bear  any  resemblance  to 
the  first.' 

You  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  conquer  my  proud  spirit :  low  and 
weak  as  I  am,  I  think  mv  resolution  and  perseverance  will  get  the 
better,  and  that  I  shall  still  be  a  gay  shadow :  at  least,  I  will  impose 
any  severity  upon  m}r8eif,  rather  than  humour  the  gout,  and  sink  into 
that  indulgence  with  which  most  people  treat  it.  Bodily  liberty  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  mental,  and  I  would  as  soon  flatter  any  other  tyrant 
as  the  ^out,  my  Whiggism  extending  as  much  to  my  health  as  to  my 
principles,  and*  being  as  willing  to  part  with  life,  when  I  cannot  pre- 
serve it,  as  your  uncle  Algernon  when  his  freedom  was  at  stake. 
Adieu  1 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aogfuit  23, 1765. 

As  I  know  that  when  you  love  people,  you  love  them,  I  feel  for  the 
concern  that  the  death  of  Lady  Bab.  Montagu*"  will  give  you.  Though 
yon  have  long  lived  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  her,  you  are  not  a  man 
to  forget  by  absence,  or  all  your  friends  would  have  still  more  reason 
to  complain  of  your  retirement.  Your  solitude  prevents  your  filling 
up  the  places  of  those  that  are  gone.  In  the  wqrld,  new  acquain- 
tances slide  into  our  habits,  but  you  keep  so  strict  a  separation  between 
your  old  friends  and  new  faces,  that  the  loss  of  any  of  the  former 
must  be  more  sensible  to  you  than  to  most  people.  I  heartily  condole 
with  you,  and  yet  I  must  make  you  smile.  The  second  Miss  Jefferies 
was  to  go  to  a  ball  yesterday  at  Hampton-court  with  Lady  Sophia 
Thomas's  daughters.  The  news  came,  and  your  aunt  Cosby  said  the 
girl  must  not  go  to  it.  The  poor  ichild  then  cried  in  earnest.  Lady 
Sophia  went  to  intercede  for  her,  and  found  her  grandmother  at 
backgammon,  who  would  hear  no  entreaties.  Lady  Sophia  repre- 
sented that  Miss  Jefleries  was  but  a  second  cousin,  and  could  not 
have  been  acquainted.  **  Oh !  Madam,  if  there  is  no  tenderness  left 
in  the  world — cinq  ace — Sir,  you  are  to  throw." 

*  Upon  this  paMa^  the  Quarterly  Review  observes :  **  Walpole's  reflections  on  human 
ked  by  stroi 


life  are  marked  by  stronor  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind ;  but  our  most  useful  1 
will  perhaps  be  derived  from  considering  this  man  of  the  world,  foil  of  informatioa  and 
sparkling  with  vivacity,  stretched  on  a  sick  bed,  and  apprehending  all  the  tedious  languor 
of  helpless  decrepitude  and  deserted  solitude."    Vol  ziz.p.  129. — E. 
^  Lady  Barbara  Montagu,  daughter  of  George  second  Earl  of  Haliftx^ — E. 
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We  have  a  strange  story  come  from  London*  Lord  Portescue 
-was  dead  suddenly ;  there  was  a  great  mob  about  his  hoiise  in  Gros- 
venor-square»  and  a  buzz  that  my  lady  had  thrown  up  the  sash  and 
cried  murder,  and  that  he  then  shot  himself.  How  true  all  this  I  don't 
know :  at  least  it  is  not  so  false  as  if  it  was  in  the  newspapers.  How- 
ever, these  sultry  summers  do  not  suit  English  heads :  this  last  month 
puts  even  the  mopth  of  November's  nose  out  of  joint  for  self-murders. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  Queen  the  peerage  would  be  extinct :  she  has 
given  us  another  Duke.* 

My  two  months  are  up,  and  yet  I  recover  my  feet  very  slowly.  I 
have  crawled  once  round  my  garden;  but  it  sent  me  to  my  couch  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  This  duration  of  weakness  makes  me  very  im- 
patient, as  I  wish  much  to  be  at  Paris  before  the  fine  season  is  quite 
gone.  This  will  probably  be  the  last  time  I  shall  travel  to  finish  my 
education^  and  I  should  be  glad  to  look  once  more  at  their  gardens 
and  villas :  nay,  churches  and  palaqes  are  but  uncomfortable  sights 
in  cold  weather,  and  I  have  m.uch  more  curiosity  for  their  habitations 
than  their  company.  They  have  scarce  a  man  or  a  woman  of  note 
that  one  wants  to  see;  and,  for  their  authors,  their  style  is  grown  so 
dull  in  imitation  of  us,  they  are  si  philosopfies,  sigeomUres^  si  marauxj 
that  I  certainly  should  not  cross  the  sea  in  search  of  ennuiy  that  I  can 
have  in  such  perfection  at  home.  However,  the  change  of  scene  is 
my  chief  inducement,  and  to  get  out  of  politics.  There  is  no  going 
through  another  course  of  patriotism  in  your  cousin  Sandwich  and 
George  Grenville.  I  think  of  setting  out  by  the  middle  of  September; 
have  1  any  chance  of  seeing  you  here  before  that?  Won't  you  come 
and  commission  me  to  offer  up  your  devotions  to  JSTotre  Dame  de 
Livry  V*  or  chez  nos  filles  de  Sainie  Marie.  If  I  don't  make  haste,  the 
reformation  in  France  will  demolish  half  that  I  want  to  see.  I  tremble 
for  the  Fal  de  Grace  and  St  Cyr.  The  devil  take  Luther  for  putting 
it  into  the  heads  of  his  methodists  to  pull  down  the  churches !  I  be- 
lieve w  twenty  years  there  will  not  be  a  convent  left  in  Europe  but 
this  at  Strawberry.  I  wished  for  you  to-day ;  Mr.  Chute  and  Cowslade 
dined  here ;  the  day  was  divine :  the  sun  gleamed  down  into  the  chapel 
in  all  the  glory  of  popery ;  the  gallery  was  all  radiance ;  we  drank 
our  coffee  on  the  bench  under  the  great  ash-tree ;  the  verdure  was 
delicious;  our  tea  in  the  Holbein  room,  by  which  a  thousand  chaises 
and  barges  passed;  and  I  showed  them  my  new  cottage  and  garden 
over  the  \yay,  which  they  had  never  seen,  and  with  which  they  were 
enchanted!  It  is  so  retired,  so  modest,  and  yet  so  cheerful  and  trim, 
that  I  expect  you  to  fall  in  love  with  it  I  intend  to  brin^  it  a  handful 
of  treiilage  and  agremens  from  Paris ;  for  being  cross  the  road,  and 
quite  detached,  it  is  to  have  nothing  gothic  about  it,  nor  pretend  to 
call  cousins  with  the  mansion*house. 

I  know  no  more  of  the  big  world  at  London,  than  if  I  had  not  a 
relation  in  the  ministry.    To  be  free  from  pain  and  politics  is  such  a 

*  The  Dake  of  Clarence,  bom  on  the  2l8t  of  August ;  afterwards  King  William  the 
F<mrUi.~E. 
^  Madame  de  S^gnd,  whom  Walpole  frequently  alludes  to  under  this  titles — E, 
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relief  to  me,  that  I  enjoy  my  little  comforts  and  amusements  here 

beyond  expression.     No  mortal  ever  entered  the  gate  of  ambition 

with  such  transport  as  I  took  leave  of  them  ail  at  the  threshold.    Oh ! 

if  my  Lord  Temple  knew  what  pleasures  he  could  create  for  himself 

at  Stowe,  he  would  not  harass  a  shattered  carcass,  and  sigh  to  be 

insolent  at  St.  James's !    For  my  part,  I  say  with  the  bastard  in  King 

John,  though  with  a  little  more  reverence,  and  only  as  touching  his 

ambition. 

Oh !  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

I  give  Heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

Adieu !    Yours  most  cordially. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Saturday,  Aug,  31, 1765,  Strawberry  HilL 

I  THOUGHT  it  would  happen  so ;  that  I  should  not  see  you  before  I 
left  England !  Indeed,  I  may  as  well  give  you  quite  up,  for  every 
year  reduces  our  intercourse.  I  am  prepared,  because  it  must  happen, 
if  I  live,  to  see  my  friends  drop  off;  but  my  mind  was  not  turned  to 
see  them  entirely  separated  from  me  while  they  live.  This  is  very 
uncomfortable,  but  so  are  many  things! — well!  I  will  go  and  try  to 
forget  you  all — all  1  God  knows  t/ie  all  that  I  have  left  to  forget  is 
small  enough ;  but  the  warm  heart,  that  gave  me  affections,  is  not  so 
easily  laid  aside.  If  I  could  divest  myself  of  that,  I  should  not,  I  think, 
find  much  for  friendship  remaining;  you,  against  whom  I  have  no 
complaint,  but  that  you  satisfy  yourself  with  loving  me  without  any 
desire  of  seeing  me,  are  one  of  the  very  last  that  I  wish  to  preserve; 
but  I  will  say  no  more  on  a  subject  that  my  heart  is  too  full  of. 

I  shall  set  out  on  Monday  se'nnight,  and  force  myself  to  ^lieve 
that  I  am  glad  to  go,  and  yet  this  will  be  my  chief  joy,  for  I  promise 
myself  little  pleasure  in  arriving.  Can  you  think  me  boy  enough  to 
be"  fond  of  a  new  world  at  my  time  of  life  ?  If  I  did  not  hate  the 
world  I  know,  I  should  not  seek  another.  My  greatest  amusement 
will  be  in  reviving  old  ideas.  The  memory  of  what  made  impres- 
sions on  one's  youth  is  ten  times  dearer  than  any  new  pleasure  can 
be.  I  shall  probably  write  to  you  often,  for  I  am  not  disposed  to 
communicate  myseU  to  any  thing  that  I  have  not  known  these  thirty 
years.  My  mind  is  such  a  compound  from  the  vast  variety  that  I 
nave  seen,  acted,  pursued,  that  it  would  cost  me  too  much  pains  to 
be  intelligible  to  young  persons,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  open  myself  to 
them.  They  certainly  do  not  desire  I  should.  You  like  my  gossip- 
ing to  you,  though  you  seldom  gossip  vnth  me.  The  trifles  that 
amuse  'my  mind  are  the  only  points  I  value  now.  I  have  seen  the 
vanity  of  every  thing  serious,  and  the  falsehood  of  every  thing  that 
pretended  to  be  serious.  I  go  to  see  French  plays  and  buy  French 
china,  not  to  know  their  ministers,  to  look  into  their  government,  or 
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think  of  the  interests  of  nations — in  short,  unlike  most  people  that  are 
growing  old,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  is  charming  but  what  ap-* 
peared  important  in  one's  youth,  which  afterwards  passes  for  follies. 
Oh  I  but  those  follies  were  sincere ;  if  the  pursuits  of  age  are  so,  they 
are  sincere  alone  to  self-interest.  Thus  I  think,  and  nave  no  other 
care  but  not  to  think  aloud.  I  would  not  have  respectable  youth 
think  me  an  old  fooL  For  the  old  knaves,  they  may  suppose  me  one 
of  their  number  if  they  please;  I  shall  not  be  so — but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  shall  know  what  I  am.  I  have  done  with  them  all, 
shall  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  and  think  as  little  as  I  can ;  a 
pretty  hard  task  for  an  active  mind  1 

Direct  your  letters  to  Arlington-street,  whence  Favre  will  take 
care  to  convey  them  to  me.  I  leave  him  to  manage  all  my  affairs, 
and  take  no  soul  but  Louis.  I  am  glad  I  don't  know  your  Mrs.  Anne; 
her  partiality  would  make  me  love  her ;  and  it  is  entirely  incompati- 
ble with  my  present  system  to  leave  even  a  postern-door  open  to  any 
feeling,  which  would  steal  in  if  I  did  not  double-bolt  every  avenue. 

If  you  send  me  any  parcel  to  Arlington-street  before  Monday 
se'nnight  I  will  take  care  of  it.  Many  English  books  I  conclude  are 
to  be  bought  at  Paris.  I  am  sure  Richardson's  works  are,  for  they 
have  stupified  the  whole  French  nation  :*  I  will  not  answer  for  our 
best  authors.  You  may  send  me  your  list,  and,  if  I  do  not  find  them, 
I  can  send  you  word,  and  you  may  convey  them  to  me  by  Favre's 
means,  who  will  know  of  messengers,  &c.,  coming  to  Paris. 

I  have  fixed  no  pi*ecise  time  for  my  absence.  My  wish  is  to  like 
it  enough  to  stay  till  February,  which  may  happen,  if  I  can  support 
the  first  launching  into  new  society.  I  know  four  or  five  very  agree- 
able and  sensible  people  there,  as  the  Guerchys,  Madame  ae  Mire- 
poix,  Madame  de  BoufBers,  and  Lady  Mary  Chabot, — these  inti- 
mately ;  besides  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  and  several  others  that  have, 
been  here.  Then  the  Richmonds  will  follow  me  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  their  house  will  be  a  sort  of  home.  I  actually  go 
into  it  at  first,  till  I  can  suit  myself  with  an  apartment;  but  I  shall 
take  care  to  quit  it  before  they  come,  for,  though  they  are  in  a 
manner  my  children,  I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  rest  of  my  country- 
men ;  nor,  when  I  quit  the  best  company  here,  to  live  in  the  worst 
there ;  such  are  young  travelling  boys,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  old 
travelling  boys,  governors. 

*  **  High  as  Richardson's  reputation  stood  in  his  own  country,  it  was  even  more  exalted 
ii|  those  of  France  and  Germany,  whose  imagrinations  are  more  easily  excited,  and  their 
passions  more  easily  moved,  by  tales  of  fictitious  distress,  than  are  the  oold.blooded  Cnp:- 
lish.  Foreigners  of  distinction  have  been  known  to  visit  Hampstead,  and  to  inquire  for 
the  Flask  V^alk,  distinguished  as  a  scene  in  Clarissa's  history,  just  as  travellers  visit  the 
rocks  of  Meillerie  to  view  the  localities  of  Rousseau's  tale  of  passion.  Diderot  vied  with 
Rousseau  in  heaping  incense  upon  the  shrine  of  the  EInglish  author.  The  former  com- 
pares him  to  Homer,  and  predicts  for  his  memory  the  same  honours  which  are  rendered 
to  the  father  of  epic  poetry ;  and  the  last,  besides  his  well-known  burst  of  eloquent  pane- 
gyric,  records  his  opinion  in  a  letter  to  D'Alembert  i — *  On  n'a  jamais  fait  encore,  en 
quelque  langue  que  ce  soit,  de  roman  «gal  h  Clarisse,  ni  mdme  approchanC  '*  Sir  Waltw 
Scott;  Froee  Works,  vol,  iii.  p.  49.— E. 
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Adieu!  remember  you  have  defrauded  me  of  this  summer;  I  will 
be  amply  repaid  the  next,  so  make  your  arrangements  accordingly. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Arlington  Street,  Sept  3, 1765. 
My  dear  Lord, 

I  CANNOT  quit  a  country  where  I  leave  any  thing  that  I  honour  so 
much  as  your  lordship  and  Lady  SlrafTord,  without  taking  a  sort  of 
leave  of  you.  I  shall  set  out  for  Paris  on  Monday  next  the  9th,  and 
sbaH  be  happy  if  I  can  execute  any  commission  for  you  there. 

A  journey  to  Paris  sounds  youthful  and  healthy.  I  have  certainly 
mended  much  this  last  week,  though  with  no  pretensions  to  a  reco- 
very of  youth.  Half  the  view  of  my  journey  is  to  re-establish  my 
health — the  other  half,  to  wash  my  hands  of  politics,  which  I  have 
long  determined  to  do  whenever  a  change  should  happen.  T  would 
not  abandon  my  friends  while  they  were  martyrs;  but,  now  they  have 
gained  their  crown  of  glory,  they  are  well  able  to  shift  for  themselves; 
and  it  was  no  part  of  my  compact  to  go  to  that  heaven,  St.  James's, 
with  them.  Unless  I  dislike  Paris  very  much,  I  shall  stav  some  lime ; 
but  I  make  no  declarations,  lest  I  should  be  soon  tired  ot  it,  and  come 
back  again.  At  first,  I  must  like  it,  for  Lady  Mary  Coke  will  bo 
there,  as  if  by  assignation.  The  Countesses  of  Carlisle  and  Berkeley, 
too,  I  hear,  will  set  up  their  staves  there  for  some  time ;  but  as  my 
heart  is  faithful  to  Lady  Mary,  they  would  not  charm  me  if  they 
were  forty  times  more  disposed  to  it. 

The  Emperor^  is  dead — but  so  are  all  the  Maximilians  and  Leo- 
polds his  predecessors,  and  with  no  more  influence  on  the  present 
state  of  things.  The  Empress  Dowager  Queen  will  still  be  master — 
unless  she  marries  an  Irisnman,  as  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  she  may. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond  will  follow  me  in  about  a 
fortnight :  Lord  and  Lady  George  Lennox  go  with  them ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Banbury  and  Lady  Sarah  are  to  be  at  Paris,  too,  for  some 
time :  so  the  English  court  there  will  be  very  juvenile  and  blooming. 
This  set  is  rather  younger  than  the  dowagers  with  whom  I  pass  so 
much  of  my  summers  and  autumns;  but  this  is  to  be  my  last  sally 
into  the  world ;  and  when  I  return,  I  intend  to  be  as  sober  as  my 
cat,  and  purr  quietly  in  my  own  chimney  corner. 

Adieu,  my  dear  lord  1  May  every  happiness  attend  you  both,  aD)| 
may  I  pass  some  agreeable  days  next  summer  with  you  at  Went- 
worth  Castle  I 

*  Francis  the  First,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died  at  Inapnick,  on  Sunday  the  18th  of 
August.  He  was  in  good  health  the  greater  part  of  tlie  day,  and  assisted  at  dime 
service ;  bat,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening',  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  expired  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mansg-^E. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Arlingtoo  Street,  Sept  3, 17fi5. 

The  trouble  your  ladyship  has  given  yourself  so  immediately, 
makes  me,  as  I  always  am,  ashamed  of  putting  you  to  any.  There 
18  no  persuading  you  to  oblige  moderately.  Do  you  know,  Madam, 
that  I  shall  tremble  to  deliver  the  letters  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
send  me  ?  If  you  have  said  half  so  much  of  me,  as  you  are  so  partial 
as  to  think  of  me,  I  shall  be  undone.  Limited  as  I  know  myself,  and 
hampered  in  bad  French,  how  shgll  I  keep  up  to  any  character  at  all? 
Madame  d'Aiguillon  and  Madame  GeofTrin  will  never  believe  that  I 
am  the  true  messenger,  but  will  conclude  that  I  have  picked  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  portmanteau's  pocket.  I  wish  only  to  present  myself  to  them 
as  one  devoted  to  your  ladyship ;  that  character  I  am  sure  I  can 
support  in  any  language,  and  it  is  the  one  to  which  they  would  pay 
the  most  regard,  well!  I  don't  care.  Madam — it  is  your  reputation 
that  is  at  stake  more  than  mine ;  and,  if  they  find  me  a  simpleton 
that  don't  know  how  to  express  myself,  it  will  all  fall  upon  you  at 
last.  If  your  ladyship  will  risk  that,  I  will,  if  you  please,  thank  yod 
for  a  letter  to  Madame  d'Egmont,  too :  I  long  to  know  your  friends, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  their  knowing  yours.  Would  I  were  a  jolly 
old  man,  to  match,  at  least,  in  that  respect,  your  jolly  old  woman  T— . 
Buty  alas !  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  worn-out  rag,  and  fear,  when  I 
come  to  Paris,  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  pretend  that  I  have  had  the 
gout  in  my  understanding.  My  spirits,  such  as  they  are,  will  not 
bear  translating;  and  I  don't  kiiow  whether  I  shall  not  find  it  the  t 
wisest  part  [  can  take  to  fling  myself  into  geometry,  or  commerce,  p^ 
or  agriculture,  which  the  French  now  esteem,  don't  understand,  and 
think  we  do.  They  took  George  Selwyn  for  a  poet,  and  a  judge  of 
planting  and  dancing:  why  may  I  not  pass  for  a  learned  man  and  a 
philosopher?  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will  admire  Clarissa 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  and  declare  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  thai  is  not  like  my  Ix>rd  Edward  Bomston,  though  I  never 
knew  a  character  like  it  in  my  days,  and  hope  I  never  shall ;  nor  do 
I  think  Rousseau  need  to  have  gone  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  paint  a 
disagreeable  Englishman. 

If  you  think,  Madam,  this  sally  is  not  very  favourable  to  the 
country  I  am  going  to,  recollect,  that  all  I  object  to  them  is  their 

Juitting  their  own  agreeable  style,  to  take  up  the  worst  of  ours,     j 
leaven  knows,  we  are  unpleasing  enough;  but,  in  the  first  place,    / 
they  don't  understand  us ;  and  in  the  next,  if  they  did,  so  much  the 

*  La  Duchesse  IXiaairi^re  d^AiguiUon,  nte  Chabot,  motiier  of  the  Doc  d'Aigruilloo, 
who  succeeded  the  Due  de  Choiseul  as  minister  for  foreign  afiairs.  She  was  a  corre- 
spondent  of  Ladv  Hervey's.  In  a  letter  to  Walpole,  of  the  20th  of  Noyember  1766, 
Madame  du  Denand  savs  .*»-**  Je  soupai  hier  chez  Madame  d*Ai^iUoii:  elle  nous  lat  hi 
traduction  de  la  Lettre  d*HdloiBe  de  Pope,  et  d*un  chant  du  po#me  de  Salomon,  de  Prior ; 
elle  terit  admirablement  bien ;  j*en  ^tais  rtollcmeilt  dans  renthousiasme :  dite»-le  ^  Mi* 
ladi  Hervey."    She  died  in  1773.— £. 
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worse  for  them.  What  have  they  gained  by  leaving  Molii^re,  Boileau, 
Cprneille,  Racine,  La  Rochefoucault,  Crebiilon,  Marivaux,  Vokairey 
&c.  ?  No  nation  can  be  another  nation.  We  have  been  clumsily 
copying  them  for  these  hundred  years,  and  are  not  we  grown  won- 
?  derfully  like  them?  Come^  Madam,  you  like  what  I  like  of  them?  I 
am  going  thither,  and  you  have  no  aversion  to  going  thither — but 
own  the  truth;  had  not  we  both  rather  go  thither  fourscore  years 
ago  T  Had  you  rather  be  acquainted  witn  the  charming  Madame 
Scarron,  or  the  canting  Madame  de  Maintenon  ?  with  Louis  XIV. 
when  the  Montespan  governed  him,  or  when  Pere  le  Tellier?  I  am 
very  glad  when  folks  go  to  heaven,  though  it  is  after  another  body's 
fashion ;  but  I  wish  to  converse  with  them  when  they  are  themselves. 
I  abominate  a  conqueror ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  makes  the  world 
much  compensation,  by  cutting  the  throats  of  his  Protestant  subjects 
to  a.tone  for  the  massacres  caused  by  his  ambition. 

The  result  of  all  this  dissertation,  Madam — for  I  don't  know  how 
to  call  it  a  letter — is,  that  I  shall  look  for  Paris  ih  the  midst  of  Paris, 
and  shall  think  more  of  the  French  that  have  been  than  the  French 
that  are,  except  of  a  few  of  your  friends  and  mine.  Those  I  know, 
I  admire  and  honour,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  trust  to  your  ladyship's 
taste  for  the  others;  and  if  they  had  no  other  merit,*!  can  but  like 
those  that  will  talk  to  me  of  you.  They  will  find  more  sentiment  in 
me  on  that  chapter,  than  they  can  miss  parts ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  the  one  will  atone  for  the  other. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sept  5, 1765. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  cannot  think  how  agreeable  your  letter  was  to  me,  and  how 
luckily  it  was  timed.  I  thought  you  in  Cheshire,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  direct ;  I  now  sit  down  to  answer  it  instantly. 

I  have  been  extremely  ill  indeed  with  the  eout  all  over ;  in  head, 
stomach,  both  feet,  both  wrists,  and  both  shoulders.  I  kept  my  bed  a 
fortnight  in  the  most  sultry  part  of  this  summer;  and  for  nine  weeks 
could  not  say  I  was  recovered.  Though  I  am  still  weak,  and  very 
soon  tired  with  the  least  walk,  I  am  in  other  respects  quite  well 
However,  to  promote  my  entire  re-establishment,  I  shall  set  out  for 
Paris  next  Monday.  Thus  your  letter  came  luckily.  To  hear  you 
talk  of  going  thither,  too,  made  it  most  agreeable.  Why  should  you 
not  advance  your  journey!  Why  defer  it  till  the  winter  is  coming 
on  ?  It  would  make  me  quite  happy  to  visit  churches  and  convents 
with  you :  but  they  are  not  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  Do,  I 
beseech  you,  follow  me  as  soon  as  possible.  The  thought  of  your 
being  there  at  the  same  time  makes  me  much  more  pleased  with  my 
journey;  you  will  not,  I  hope,  like  it  the  less;  and,  if  our  meeting 
there  should  tempt  you  to  stay  longer,  it  will  make  me  still  more 
happy. 
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If,  in  the  moan  time,  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad  ; 
either  in  taking  a  lodging  for  you,  or  any  thing  else.  Let  me  know, 
and  direct  to  me  in  Arlington-street,  whence  my  servant  will  convey 
it  to  me.     Tell  me  above  all  things  that  you  will  set  out  sooner. 

If  I  have  any  money  left  when  1  return,  and  can  find  a  place  for 
it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  purchase  the  ebony  cabinet  you  mention, 
and  will  make  it  a  visit  with  you  next  summer  if  you  please — but 
first  let  us  go  to  Paris.  I  don't  give  up  my  passion  for  ebony  ;  but, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  I  hear  one  can  pick  up  so  many 
of  their  spoils  that  I  am  impatient  for  the  opportunity. 

I  must  finish,  as  I  have  so  much  business  before  I  set  out ;  but  I 
must  repeat,  how  lucky  the  arrival  of  your  letter  was,  how  glad  I 
was  to  hear  of  your  intended  journey,  and  how  much  I  wish  it  may 
take  place  directly.  I  will  only  add  that  the  court  goes  to  Fontain- 
bleau  the  last  week  in  September,  or  first  in  October,  and  therefore  it 
is  the  season  in  the  world  for  seeing  all  Versailles  quietly,  and  at 
one's  ease.    Adieu  1  dear  sir,  yours  most  cordially. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S,  CONWAY. 

Amiens,  Wedaesdaj,  Sept  11, 1765. 
Beau  Cousiiy, 

I  HAVE  had  a  very  prosperous  journey  till  just  at  entering  this  city. 
I  escaped  a  Prince  of  Nassau  at  Dover,  and  sickness  at  sea,  though 
the  voyage  lasted  seven  hours  and  a  half.  I  have  recovered  my 
strength  surprisingly  in  the  time ;  though  almost  famished  for  want 
of  clean  victuals,  and  comfortable  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  Half  a 
mile  from  hence  I  met  a  coach  and  four  with  an  equipage  of  French, 
and  a  lady  in  pea-green  and  silver,  a  smart  hat  and  feather,  and  two 
sttivantes.  My  reason  told  me  it  was  the  Archbishop's  concubine; 
but  luckily  my  heart  whispered  that  it  was  Lady  Mary  Coke.  I 
jumped  out  of  my  chaise — yes,  jumped,  as  Mrs.  Nugent  said  of  her- 
self, fell  on  my  knees,  and  said  my  first  at>e  Maria^  gratid  plena. 
We  just  shot  a  few  politics  flying — beard  that  Madame  de  Mirepoix 
had  toasted  mc  t'other  day  in  tea — shook  hands,  forgot  to  weep,  and 
parted ;  she  to  the  Heredilary  Princess,  I  to  this  inn,  where  is  actually 
resident  the  Duchess  of  Douglas.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  an 
intercourse,  or  I  would  declare  myself  a  Hamilton.' 

I  find  this  country  wonderfully  enriched  since  I  saw  it  four-and* 
twenty  years  ago.  Boulogne  is  grown  quite  a  plump  snug  town, 
with  a  number  of  new  houses.  The  worst  villages  are  tight,  and 
wooden  shoes  have  disappeared.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  city  of  London 
may  fancy  what  thej*^  will,  but  France  will  not  <;ome  a-begging  to 
the  Mansion-house  this  year  or  two.     In  truth,  I  impute  this  air  of 

*  The  memorable  cause  between  the  houses  of  Douglas   and  Hamilton  was  then 
pending. — £. 
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opulence  a  little  to  ourselves.  The  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  chaises 
of  the  swarms  of  English  ihat  visit  Paris,  must  have  contributed  to 
fatten  this  province.  It  is  plain  I  must  have  little  to  do  when  I  turn 
my  hand  to  calculating:  but  here  is  my  observation.  From  Boulogne 
to  Paris  it  will  cost  me  near  ten  guineas;  but  then  consider,  I  travel 
alone,  and  carry  Louis  most  part  of  the  way  in  the  chaise  with  me. 
JVous  autres  milords  Anglais  are  not  often  so  frugal.  Your  brother, 
last  year,  had  ninety-nine  English  to  dinner  on  the  King's  birthday. 
How  many  of  them  do  you  think  dropped  so  little  as  ten  guineas  on 
this  road  ?  In  short,  there  are  the  seeds  of  a  calculation  for  you; 
and  if  you  will  water  them  with  a  torrent  of  words,  they  will  produce 
such  a  dissertation,  that  you  will  be  able  to  vie  with  George  Grenville 
next  session  in  plans  of  national  economy — only  be  sure  not  to  tax 
travelling  till  I  come  back,' loaded  with  purchases;  nor,  till  then,  pro- 
pagate my  ideas.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  be  thrifty  of  the 
nation's  money,  when  I  have  spent  all  my  own. 

ClermoDt,  ]2tb. 

While  they  are  getting  my  dinner,  I  continue  my  journal.  The 
Duchess  of  Douglas  (for  English  are  generally  the  most  extraordi- 
nary persons  that  we  meet  with  even  out  of  England)  left  Amiens 
before  me,  on  her  way  home.  You  will  not  guess  what  she  carries 
with  her — Oh!  nothing  that  will  hurt  our  manufactures;  nor  what 
George  Grenville  hijiTiself  would  seize.  One  of  her  servants  died  at 
Paris :  she  had  him  embalmed,  and  the  body  is  tied.before  her  chaise : 
a  droll  way  of  being  chief  mourner. 

For  a  French  absurdity,  I  have  observed  that  along  the  great  roads 
they  plant  walnut-trees,  but  strip  them  up  for  firing.  It  is  like  the  owl 
that  bit  off  the  feet  of  mice,  that  they  might  lie  still  and  fatten. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  an  old*fashioned  chateau  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Fitz-James,  with  a  pare  en  quincunx  and  clipped  hedges. 
We  saw  him  walking  in  his  waistcoat  and  riband,  very  well  powdered; 
a  figure  like  Guerchy.  I  cannot  say  his  seat  rivals  Goodwood  or 
Euston.*  I  shall  lie  at  Chantilly  to-night,  for  I  did  not'set  out  till  ten 
this  morning — not  because  I  could  not,  as  you  will  suspect,  get  up 
sooner— but  because  all  the  horses  in  the  country  have  attended  the 
Queen  to  Nancy.^  Besides,  I  have  a  little  underplot  of  seeing  Chan- 
tilly and  St.  Denis  in  my  way:  which  you  know  one  could  not  do 
in  the  dark  to-night,  nor  in  winter,  if  I  return  then. 

Hdtel  de  feue  Madame  PAmbaisadrice  d'An^leterre, 
Sept  13,  seven  o'clock. 

I  am  just  arrived.  My  Lady  Hertford  is  not  at  home,  and  Lady 
Anne°  will  not  come  out  of  her  burrow :  so  I  have  just  time  to  finish 
this  before  Madame  returns;  and  Brian  sets  out  to-night  and  will 

■  The  Due  de  Fitzjamcs'fl  father,  Mareschal  Berwick,  waa  a  natural  aon  of  James  II. 
Mr.  Walpole  therefore  compares  his  country-seat  with  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  Graflon,  similar  descendants  from  his  brother,  Charles  II. — ^E. 

^  Stanislaus  King  of  Poland,  father  to  the  Queen  of  Louis  XV.  lived  at  Nancy.— E. 

«  Lady  Anne  Seymour  Conway,  afterwards  married  to  the  Earl  of  Drogheda. — K. 
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carry  it'  I  find  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say :  formerly  I  observed 
nothing,  and  now  remark  every  thing  minutely.  I  have  already  fallen 
in  love  with  twenty  things,  and  in  hate  with  forty.  Adieu !  yours 
ever. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Paris,  Sept  14, 1765. 
I  AM  but  two  days  old  here,  Madam,  and  I  doubt  I  wish  I  was 
really  so,  and  had  my  life  to  begin,  to  live  it  here.  You  see  how 
just  I  am,  and  ready  to  make  amende  honorable  to  your  ladyship. 
Yet  I  have  seen  \ery  little.  My  Lady  Hertford  has  cut  me  to  pieces, 
and  thrown  me  into  a  caldron  with  tailors,  periwig-makers,  snuiT-box- 
wrights,  milliners,  &c.  which  really  took  up  but  little  time ;  and  I  am 
come  out  quite  new,  with  every  thing  but  youth.  The  journey 
recovered  me  with  magic  expedition.  My  strength,  if  mine  could 
ever  be  called  strength,  is  returned ;  and  the  gout  going  off  in  a 
minuet  step.  I  will  say  nothing  of  my  spirits,  which  are  indecently 
juvenile,  and  not  less  improper  for  my  age  than  for  the  country  where 
I  am ;  which,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  say  it,  has  a  thought  too 
much  gravity.  I  don't  venture  to  laugh  or  talk  nonsense,  but  in 
English. 

Madame  Geoffrin  came  to  town  but  last  night,  and  is  not  visible 
on  Sundays ;  but  I  hope  to  deliver  your  ladyship's  letter  and  packet 
to-morrow.  Mesdames  d'Aiguillon,  d'Egmont,  and  Chabot,  and  the 
Duq  de  Nivernois  are  all  in  the  country.  Madame  de  Boufflers  is  at 
I'Isle  Adam,  whither  my  Lady  Hertford  is  gone  to-night  to  sup,  for 
the  first  time,  being  no  longer  chained  down  to  the  incivility  of  an 
ambassadress.  She  returns  after  supper ;  an  irregularity  that  frightens 
me,  who  have  not  got  rid  of  all  my  barbarisms.  There  is  one,  alas ! 
I  never  shall  get  over — the  dirt  of  this  country :  it  is  melancholy,  after 
the  purity  of  Strawberry!  The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  trees 
clipped  to  resemble  brooms,  and  planted  on  pedestals  of  chalk,  and  a 
few  other  points,  do  not  edify  me.  The  French  Opera,  which  I  have 
heard  to-night,  disgusted  me  as  much  as  ever;  and  the  more  for 
being  followed  by  the  Devin  de  Village,  which  shows  that  they  can 
sing  without  cracking  the  drum  of  one's  ear.  The  scenes  and  dances 
are  delightful;  the  Italian  comedy  charming.  Then  I  am  in  love 
with  treiSage  and  fountains,  and  will  prove  it  at  Strawberry.  Chan- 
tilly  is  so  exactly  what  it  was  when  I  saw  it  above  twenty  years  ago, 
that  I  recollected  the  very  position  of  Monsieur  le  Due's  chair  and  the 
gallery."  The  latter  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  mine ;  but,  presump- 
tion apart,  mine  is  a  thousand  times  prettier.  I  gave  my  Lord  Her- 
bert's compliments  to  the  statue  of  his  friend  tne  Constable;*  and, 
waiting  some  time  for  the  concierge,  I  called  out.  Oil  est  Fatel?^ 

*  The  Constable  de  Montmorency. — ^E. 

^  The  maitre.d'h6tel,  who,  during  the  TiBit  which  Louis  XIV.  made  to  the  mnd 
CaadA  at  ChantiUj,  put  an  end  tp  his  existence,  because  he  feared  the  eea^h  would  not 
arrive  in  time  for  one  day's  repast. 
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In  short.  Madam,  being  as  tired  as  one  can  be  of  one's  own 
country, — I  don't  say  whether  that  is  much  or  little, — I  find  myself 
wonderfully  disposed  to  like  this.  Indeed  I  wish  I  could  wash  it. 
Madame  de  Guerchy  is  all  goodness  to  me ;  but  that  is  not  new.  I 
have  already  been  prevented  by  great  civilities  from  Madame  de 
Bentheim  and  my  old  friend  Madame  de  Mirepoix;  but  am  not 
likely  to  see  the  latter  much,  who  is  grown  a  most  particular  favourite 
of  the  King,  and  seldom  from  him.  The  Dauphin  is  ill,  and  thought 
in  a  very  bad  way.  I  hope  he  will  live,  lest  the  theatres  should  be 
shut  up.  Your  ladyship  knows  I  never  trouble  my  head  about  royal- 
ties, farther  than  it  affects  my  own  interest.  In  truth,  the  way  that 
princes  affect  my  interest  is  not  the  common  way. 

I  have  not  yet  lapped  the  chapter  of  baubles,  being  desirous  of 
making  my  revenues  maintain  me  here  as  long  as  possible.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  return  to  my  Parliament  when  I  want  money. 

Mr.  Hume  that  is  the  Mode*  asked  much  about  your  ladyship.  I 
'  have  seen  Madame  de  Monaco,*"  and  think  her  very  handsome,  and 
extremely  pleasing.  The  younger  Madame  d'Egmont,*  I  hear,  dis- 
putes the  palm  with  her:  and  Madame  de  Brionne**  is  not  left  without 
partisans.  The  nymphs  of  the  theatres  are  laides  a  fairs  penr,  which 
at  my  age  is  a  piece  of  luck,  like  going  into  a  shop  of  curiosities,  and 
finding  nothing  to  tempt  one  to  throw  away  one's  money. 

There  are  several  English  here,  whether  I  will  or  not.  I  certainly 
did  not  come  for  them,  and  shall  connect  with  them  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  few  I  valqe,  I  hope  sometimes  to  hear  of.  Your  ladyship 
guesses  how  far  that  wish  extends.  Consider  too,  Madam,  that  one 
of  my  unworthinesses  is  washed  and  done  away,  by  the  confession  I 
made  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Sept  18, 1765. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  letter,  and  as  a  courier  is  just 
setting  out,  I  had  rather  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  a  short 
letter  than  defer  it  for  a  longer. 

I  had  a  very  good  passage,  and  pleasant  journey,  and  find  myself 

*  **  Hume's  conversation  to  strangers,'*  says  Lord  Charlemont,  ^  and  still  more  partieo- 
larly,  one  would  suppose,  to  French  women,  could  be  little  dellghtftil ;  and  yet  no  lady's 
toilette  was  complete  without  his  attendance.  At  the  Opera,  his  broad,  nnmeaninf  face 
was  usually  seen  entre  deux  julia  m%nm$:  the  ladies  in  France  gave  the  ton,  and  Uie  Urn 
was  deism." — E. 

^  Madame  de  Monaco,  afterwards  Princess  de  Cond4. — E. 

«  Daughter  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Due  de  Richelieu.  See  voL  iii.  p.  358.  She  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  France. — E. 

d  Madame  de  Brionne,  nte  Rohan  Rocbefitft,  wife  of  M.  de  Brionne  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  and  mother  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc ;  known  by  his  impmdent  condoet  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion.—E. 
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surprisiDgly  recovered  for  the  time.    Thank  you  for  the  good  news 
you  tell  me  of  your  coming :  it  gives  me  great  joy. 

To  the  end  of  this  week  I  shall  be  in  Lord  Hertford's  house;  so 
have  not  yet  sot  a  lodging :  but  when  I  do,  you  will  easily  find  me. 
I  have  no  banker,  but  credit  on  a  merchant  who  is  a  private  friend  of 
Lord  Hertford;  consequently,  I  cannot  give  you  credit  on  him:  but 
you  shiill  have  the  use  of  my  credit,  which  will  be  the  same  thing ; 
and  we  can  settle  our  accounts  together.  I  brought  about  a  hundred 
pounds  with  me,  as  I  would  advise  you  to  do.  Guineas  you  may 
change  into  louis  or  French  crowns  at  Calais  and  Boulogne;  and 
even  small  bank-bills  will  be  taken  here.  In  any  shape  I  will  assist 
you.  Be  careful  on  the  road.  My  portmanteau,  with  part  of  my 
linen,  was  stolen  from  before  my  chaise  at  noon,  while  I  went  to  see 
Chantilly.  If  you  stir  out  of  your  room,  lock  the  door  of  it  in  the 
inn,  or  leave  vour  man  in  it.  If  you  arrive  near  the  time  you  pro- 
pose, you  will  find  roe  here,  and  I  hope  much  longer. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Pans,  Sept  23, 1765. 

The  concern  I  felt  at  not  seeing  you  before  I  left  England,  might 
make  me  express  myself  warmly,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  nothing  but 
concern,  nor  was  mixed  with  a  grain  of  pouting.    I  knew  some  of 

four  reasons,  and  guessed  others.  The  latter  grieve  me  heartily ;  but 
advise  you  to  do  as  I  do :  when  I  meet  with  ingratitude,  I  take  a 
short  leave  both  of  it  and  its  host.  Formerly  I  used  to  look  out  for 
indemnification  somewhere  else;  but  having  lived  long  enough  to 
learn  that  the  reparation  generally  proved  a  second  evil  of  the  same 
sort,  I  am  content  now  to  skin  over  such  wounds  with  amusements,' 
which  at  least  have  no  scars.  It  is  true,  amusements  do  not  always 
amuse  when  we  bid  them.  I  find  it  so  here ;  nothing  strikes  me ; 
every  thing  I  do  is  indifferent  to  me.  I  like  the  people  very  well,  and 
their  way  of  life  very  well ;  but  as  neither  were  my  object,  I  should 
not  much  care  if  they  were  any  other  people,  or  it  was  any  other  way 
of  life.    I  am  out  of  England  and  my  purpose  is  answered. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  than  the  reception  I  meet  with  every 
where.  It  may  not  be  mbre  sincere  (and  why  should  it?)  than  our 
cold  and  bare  civility ;  but  it  is  better  dressed,  and  looks  natural ;  one  ^ 
asks  no  more.  I  have  begun  to  sup  in  French  houses,  and  as  Lady  ^ 
Hertford  has  left  Paris  to-day,  shall  increase  my  intimacies.  There 
are  swarms  of  Enslish  here,  but  most  of  them  are  going,  to  my  great 
satisfaction.  As  the  greatest  part  are  very  young,  they  can  no  more 
be  entertaining  to  me  than  I  to  them,  and  it  certainly  was  not  my 
countrymen  that  I  came  to  live  with.  Suppers  please  me  extremely ; 
I  love  to  rise  and  breakfast  late,  and  to  trifle  awav  the  day  as  I  like. 
There  are  sights  enough  to  answer  that  end,  and  shops  you  know  are 
an  endless  field  for  me.    The  citv  appears  much  worse  to  me  than  I 

30* 
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thought  I  remembered  it.  The  French  music  as  shocking  as  I  knew 
it  was.  The  French  stage  is  fallen  off,  though  in  the  only  part  I 
have  seen  Le  Kain'  I  admire  him  extremely.  He  is  very  ugly  and 
ill  made,^  and  yet  has  an  heroic  dignity  which  Garrick  wants,  and 

"  great  fire.  The  Dumenil  I  have  not  seen  yet,  but  shall  in  a  day  or 
two..  It  is  a  mortification  that  I  cannot  compare  her  with  the 
Clairon,*^  who  has  left  the  stage.  Grandval  I  saw  through  a  whole 
play  without  suspecting  it  was  he.  Alas!  four-and-twenty  years 
make  strange  havoc  with  us  mortals!  You  cannot  imagine  how 
this  struck  me  I  The  Italian  comedy,  now  united  with  their  opera 
comique,  is  their  most  perfect  diversion ;  but  alas !  harlequin,  my  dear 
favourite  harlequin,  my  passion,  makes  me  more  melancholy  than 
cheerful.  Instead  of  laughing,  I  sit  silently  reflecling  how  every 
thing  loses  charms  when  one's  own  youth  does  not  lend  its  gilding ! 
When  we  are  divested  of  that  eagerness  and  illusion  with  which 
our  youth  presents  objects  to  us,  we  are  but  the  caput  moriuum  of 
pleasure. 

Grave  as  these  ideas  are,  they  do  not  unfit  me  for  French  com- 
pany. The  present  tone  is  serious  enough  in  conscience.  Unluckily, 
the  subjects  of  their  conversation  are  duller  to  me  than  my  own 
thoughts,  which  may  be  tinged  with  melancholy  reflections,  but  I 
doubt  from  my  constitution,  will  never  be  insipid. 

The  French  affect   philosophy,  literature,  and  freethinking:  tlie 

'.  first  never  did,  and  never  will  possess  me;  of  the  two  others  I  have 
long  been  tired.  Freethinking  is  for  one's  self,  surely  not  for  society ; 
besides  one  has  settled  one's  way  of  thinking,  or  knows  it  cannot  be 
settled,  and  for  others  I  do  not  &ee  why  there  is  not  as  much  bigotry 
in  attempting  conversions  from  any  religion  as  to  it.  I  dined  to-day 
with  a  dozen  savanf^  and  though  all  the  servants  were  waiting,  th!e 
conversation  was  much  more  unrestrained,  even  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, than  I  would  suffer  at  my  own  table  in  England,  if  a  single 
footman  was  present.  For  literature,  it  is  very  amusing  when  one 
has  nothing  else  to  da  I  think  it  rather  pedantic  in  society ;  tire- 
some when  displayed  professedly ;  and,  besides,  in  this  country  one  is 

*  Le  Kain  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1725,  and  died  there  in  1778.  He  was  onginally 
brought  up  a  surgical  instrument  maker;  hut  his  dramatic  talents  having  been  made 
known  to  Voltaire,  he  took  him  under  his  instructions,  and  secured  him  an  engagement 
at  the  Fran9ai8,  where  he  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1750. — E. 

^  **Cet  acteur,*^  says  Baron  de  Grimm,  ^n^est  presque  jamais  faux,  mals  malheureose. 
ment  il  a  voij:,  figure,  tout,  contre  ]ui.  Une  sensibility  forte  et  profonde,  qui  fidsait  dis. 
paraStre  la  laidenr  de  ses  traits  sous  le  charme  de  Texpression  dont  elle  les  rendait 
susceptible,  et  ne  laissait  aper^eroir  que  les  caract^re  et  la  passion  dont  son  tme  8*6tait 
remplie,  et  lui  donnait  k  chaque  instant  de  nouvelles  formes  et  nouvel  6tre.** — E. 

6  See  anti^  p.  383.  Mademoiselle  Clairon  was  born  in  1723,  and  made  her  first  ap. 
pearance  at  Paris  in  1743,  in  the  character  of  Phddre.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1803. 
Several  of  her  letters  to  the  British  Roscius  will  be  found  in  the  Garrick  Corresponde&oe. 
On  her  acting,  when  in  the  zenith  of  her  reputation,  De  Grimm  passes  the  following 
judgment :— **  Belle  Clairon,  vous  avez  beaucoup  d^esprit :  votre  jeu  est  profond^ment 
raisonne;  mais  la  passion  a-t-elle  le  terns  de  raisoner?  Vous  n*avez  ni  naturel  ni  en- 
trailles;  vous  no  d^hirez  jamais  les  miennes;  vous  ne  faites  jamais  couler  mes  pleara; 
vous  mettez  des  silences  H  tout;  vous  voulez  faire  sentir  chaque  hemistiche;  etioraooe 
tout  fait  effet  dans  votre  jeu,  je  vols  que  la  totaHt6  de  la  scdne  n*en  fait  plus  aucan." — ^EL 
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sure  it  is  only  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Their  taste  in  it  is  worst  of 
all :  could  one  believe  that  when  they  read  our  authors,  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Hume  should  be  their  favourites'?  The  latter  is  treated  here 
with  perfect  veneration.  His  history,  so  falsified  in  many  points,  so 
partial  in  as  many,  so  very  unequal  in  its  parts,  is  thought  the  stan- 
dard of  writing. 

In  their  dress  and  equipages  they  are  grown  very  simple.  We 
English  are  living  upon  their  old  gods  and  goddesses;  I  roll  about  in 
a  chariot  decorated  with  cupids,  and  look  like  the  grandfather  of 
Adonis. 

Of  their  parliaments  and  clergy  I  hear  a  good  deal,  and  attend 
very  little :  I  cannot  take  up  any  history  in  the  middle,  and  was  too 
sick  of  politics  at  home  to  enter  into  them  here.  In  short,  I  have 
done  with  the  world,  and  live  in  it  rather  than  in  a  desert,  like  you. 
Few  men  can  bear  absolute  retirement,  and  we  English  worst  of  all. 
We  grow  so  humoursome,  so  obstinate  and  capricious,  and  so  pre- 
judiced, that  it  requires  a  fund  of  good-nature  like  yours  not  to  grow 
morose.  Company  keeps  our  rind  from  growing  too  coarse  and 
rough ;  and  though  at  my  return  I  design  not  to  mix  in  public,  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  quite  a  recluse.  My  absence  will  put  it  in  my  power 
to  take  up  or  drop  as  much  as  I  please.  Adieu  I  I  shall  inquire  about 
your  commission  of  books,  but  having  been  arrived  but  ten  days,  have 
not  yet  had  time.  Need  I  say  ? — no  I  need  not — that  nobody  can  be 
more  affectionately  yours  than,  &c. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Paris,  Oct  3, 1765. 

Still  I  have  seen  neither  Madame  d'Egmont  nor  the  Duchess 
d' Aiguillon,  who  are  in  the  country ;  but  the  latter  comes  to  Paris 
to-morrow.  Madame  Chabot  I  called  on  last  night.  She  was  not 
at  home,  but  the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet'  was ;  and  I  stopped  on  purpose 
to  say  an  ave-maria  before  it.  It  is  a  very  singular  building,  not  at  all 
in  the  French  style,  and  looks  like  an  ex  voto  raised  to  her  honour  by 
some  of  her  foreign  votaries.  I  don't  think  her  honoured  half  enough 
in  her  own  country.  I  shall  burn  a  little  incense  before-  your  Car- 
dinal's heart,^  Madam,  d  voire  intention. 

I  have  been  with  Madame  GeofTrin  several  times,  and  think  she  has 
one  of  the  best  understandings  I  ever  met,  and  more  knowledge  of  the 
world.  I  may  be  charmed  with  the  French,  but  your  ladyship  must 
not  expect  that  they  will  fall  in  love  with  me.  Without  affecting  to 
lower  myself,  the  disadvantage  of  speaking  a  language  worse  than 
any  idiot  one  meets,  is  insurmountable:  the  silliest  Frenchman  is 
eloquent  to  me,  and  leaves  me  embarrassed  and  obscure.     I  could 

*  Madame  dc  S^vigrnd's  residence  in  Paris. — E. 

^  The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu^s  heart  at  the  Sorbonne.— E. 
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name  twenty  other  reasons,  if  this  one  was  not  sufficient  As  it  is, 
my  own  defects  are  the  sole  cause  of  my  not  liking  Paris  entirely: 
the  constraint  I  am  under  from  not  being  perfectly  master  of  their 
language,  and  from  being  so  much  in  the  dark,  as  one  necessarily 
must  be,  on  half  the  subjects  of  their  conversation,  prevents  my  en- 
joying that  ease  for  which  their  society  is  calculated.  I  am  much 
amused,  but  not  comfortable. 

The  Due  de  Nivernois  is  extremely  good  to  me;  he  inquired  much 
after  your  ladyship.  So  does  Colonel  Drumgold.*  The  latter  com- 
plains; but  both  of  them,  especially  the  Due,  seem  better  than  when 
in  England.  I  met  the  Duchesse  de  Coss^**  this  evening  at  Madame 
Geoflfrin's.  She  is  pretty,  with  a  great  resemblance  to  her  father; 
lively  and  good-humoured,  not  genteel. 

Yesterday  I  went  through  all  my  presentations  at  Versailles.  *Ti8 
very  convenient  to  gobble  up  a  whole  royal  family  in  an  hour's  time, 
instead  of  being  sacrificed  one  week  at  Leicester-house,  another  Iq 
Grosvenor-street,  a  third  in  Cavendish-square,  &c  &c.  &c.  La  Reine 
is  le  plus  grand  rat  du  mande,^  and  talked  much  to  me,  and  would 
have  said  more  if  I  would  have  let  her;  but  I  was  awkward  and 
shrunk  back  into  the  crowd.  None  of  the  rest  spoke  to  me.  The 
King  is  still  much  handsomer  than  his  pictures,  and  has  great  sweet- 
ness in  his  countenance,  instead  of  that/aroucAe  look  which  they  give 
him.  The  Mesdames  are  not  beauties,  and  yet  have  something 
Bourbon  in  their  faces.  The  Dauphiness  I  approve  the  least  of  all: 
with  nothing  good-humoured  in  her  countenance,  she  has  a  look  and 
accent  that  made  me  dread  lest  I  should  be  invited  to  a  private  party 
at  loo  with  her.*^  The  poor  Dauphin  is  ghastly,  and  perishing  before 
one's  eyes. 

Fortune  bestowed  on  me  a  much  more  curious  sight  than  a  set  of 
princes ;  the  wild  beast  of  the  Gevaudan,*  which  is  killed,  and  actually 

*  Colonel  Dramgold  was  born  at  Paris  in  1730,  and  died  there  in  1786.  0r.  Johnson, 
in  giving  Boswell  an  accoont  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1775,  made  the  following  mentioa 
of  him :  **  I  was  jost  begiBning  to  creep  into  acquaintance,  by  means  of  Colonel  Dram- 
gold,  a  verj  high  man,  sir,  head  of  L*Ecole  Militaire,  and  a  most  complete  character; 
fat  he  had  first  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  then  became  a  soldier.*'  He  wa«  the 
author  of"  La  Gaiety*'  a  poem,  and  several  other  pieces. — E. 

^  Wife  of  the  Dae  de  Cossi  Brisac,  governor  of  Paris.  She  Was  a  daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Nivernois, — E. 

^  Madame  de  S^vignd  thus  expresses  herself  of  Louis  XIV.  after  his  having  taken 
much  notice  of  her  at  Versailles. — £. 

^  He  means,  that  the  Dauphiness  had  a  resemblance  to  the  Prinoeas  Amelia^ — EL 

*  This  enormous  wolf|  for  wolf  it  proved  to  be,  gave  rise  to  many  extraordinary  re- 
ports. The  following  account  of  it  is  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1764:  **  A 
very  strange  description  is  given  in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  a  wild  beast  that  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langagne  and  the  forest  of  Merootre,  and  has  < 


eioned  g^reat  consternaUon.  It  has  already  devoured  twenty  persons,  chiefly  children, 
and  particularly  young  girls;  and  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some  accidents.  The  ter- 
ror  it  occasions  prevents  the  woodcutters  from  working  in  the  foresL  Those  who  have 
seen  him  say  he  is  much  higher  than  a  wolf,  low  berore,  and  his  feet  are  armed  with 
talons.    His  hair  is  reddish,  his  head  large,  and  the  muzzle  of  it  shaped  like  that  of  a 

abound ;  his  ears  are  small  and  straight,  his  breast  wide  and  of  a  m,J  colour ;  his 
streaked  with  black;  and  his  mouth,  which  is  large,  is  provided  with  a  set  of  teeth 
so  very  sharp  that  they  have  taken  off  several  heads  as  clean  as  a  razor  could  have  done. 
He  is  of  amazing  swiftness ;  but  when  he  aims  at  his  prey,  he  couches  so  close  to  the 
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in  the  Queen's  antechamber.  It  is  a  thought  less  than  a  leviathan, 
and  the  beast  in  the  Revelations,  and  has  not  half  so  many  wings,  and 
eyes,  and  talons,  as  I  believe  they  have,  or  will  have  some  time  or 
other;  this  being  possessed  but  of  two  eyes,  four  feet,  and  no  wings 
at  all.  It  is  as  like  a  wolf  as  a  commissary  in  the  late  war,  except, 
notwithstanding  all  the  stories,  that  it  has  not  devoured  near  so  many 
persons.  In  short,  Madam^  now  it  is  dead  and  come,  a  wolf  it  cer- 
tainly was,  and  not  more  above  the  common  size  than  Mrs.  Cavendish 
is.     It  has  left  a  dowager  and  four  young  princes. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  I  hope  will  trouble  himself  with  this,  has  been 
most  exceedingly  kind  and  obliging  to  me.  I  wish  that,  instead  of 
my  being  so  much  in  your  ladyship's  debt,  you  were  a  little  in  mine, 
and  then  I  would  beg  you  to  thank  him  for  roe.  Well,  but  as  it  is, 
why  should  not  you,  Madam  ?  He  will  be  charmed  to  be  so  paid, 
and  you  will  not  dislike  to  please  him.  In  short,  I  would  fain  have 
him  know  my  gratitude;  and  it  is  hearing  it  in  the  most  agreeable 
way,  if  expressed  by  your  ladyship. 


TO  JOHN  CHUTE,  ESQ. 

Paris,  Oct  3, 1765. 

I  don't  know  where  you  are,  nor  when  I  am  likely  to  hear  of  you. 
I  write  at  random,  and,  as  I  talk,  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  my 
pen. 

I  am,  as  you  certainly  conclude,  much  more  amused  than  pleased. 
At  a  certain  time  of  life,  sights  and  new  objects  may  entertain  one, 
but  new  people  cannot  find  any  place  in  one's  affection.  New  faces 
with  some  name  or  other  belonging  to  them,  catch  my  attention  for  a 
minute — I  cannot  say  many  preserve  it.  Five  or  six  of  the  women 
that  I  have  seen  already  are  very  sensible.  The  men  are  in  general 
much  inferior,  and  not  even  agreeable.  They  sent  us  their  best,  I 
belieVe,  at  first,  the  Due  de  Nivernois.  Their  authors,  who  by  the 
way  are  every  where,  are  worse  than  their  own  writings,  which  I 
don't  mean  as  a  compliment  to  either.  In  general,  the  style  of  con- 
versation is  solemn,  pedantic,  and  seldom  animated,  but  by  a  dispute. 
I  was  expressing  my  aversion  to  disputes :  Mr.  Hume,  w^ho  very  ' 
gratefully  admires  the  tone  of  Paris,  having  never  known  any  other 
tone,  said  with  great  surprise,  "  Why,  what  do  you  like,  if  you  hate 
both  disputes  and  whisk?" 

What  strikes  me  the  most  upon  the  whole  is,  the  total  diflference  of 

ground  that  he  hardlj  appears  to  be  bigger  than  a  large  fox,  and  at  the  distance  of  one 
or  two  fathoms  be  rises  upon  his  hind  legs  and  springs  upon  his  prej,  which  he  aluniys 
seizes  by  the  neck  or  throat.  The  consternation  is  universal  throughout  the  districts 
where  he  commits  his  ravages,  and  public  prayers  are  offered  up  upon  this  occasion.  The 
Marquis  de  Morangis  ha^  sent  out  four  hundred  peasants  to  destroy  this  fierce  beast ;  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  He  has  since  been  killed  by  a  soldier,  and  appeara  to 
be  a  hyena." — E. 
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cnanners  between  them  and  us,  from  the  greatest  object  to  the  least. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  similitude  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
obvious  in  every  trifle.  Servants  carry  their  lady's  train,  and  put  her 
into  her  coach  with  their  hat  on.  They  walk  about  the  streets  in  the 
rain  with  umbrellas  to  avoid  putting  on  their  hats:  driving  themselves 
in  open  chaises  in  the  country  without  hats,  in  the  rain  too,  and  yet 
often  wear  them  in  a  chariot  in  Paris  when  it  does  not  rain.  The 
very  footmen  are  powdered  from  the  break  of  day,  and  yet  wait  be- 
hind their  master,  as  I  saw  the  Due  of  Praslin's  do,  with  a  red  pocket- 
^  handkerchief  about  their  necks.  Versailles,  like  every  thing  else,  is  a 
/^  mixture  of  parade  and  poverty,  and  in  every  instance  exhibits  some- 
thing most  dissonant  from  our  manners.  la  the  colonnades,  upon  the 
stair-cases,  nay  in  the  antechambers  of  the  royal  family,  there  are 
people  selling  all  sorts  of  wares.  While  we  were  waiting  in  the  Dau- 
phin's sumptuous  bedchamber,  till  his  dressing-room  door  should  be 
opened,  two  fellows  were  sweeping  it,  and  dancing  about  in  sabots  to 
rub  the  floor. 

You  perceive  that  I  have  been  presented.  The  Queen  took  great 
notice  of  me ;  none  of  the  rest  said  a  syllable.  You  are  let  into  the 
King's  bedchamber  just  as  he  has  put  on  his  shirt ;  he  dresses  and 
talks  good-humoured ly  to  a  few,  glares  at  strangers,  goes  to  mass,  to 
dinner,  and-  a-hunting.  The  good  old  Queen,  who  is  like  Lady  Prim- 
rose in  the  face,  and  Queen  Caroline  in  the  immensity  of  her  cap,  is 
at  her  dressing-table,  attended  by  two  or  three  old  ladies,  who  are 
languishing  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom,  as  the  only  man's  bosom  to 
whom  they  can  hope  for  admittance.  Thence  you  go  to  the  Dauphin, 
for  all  is  done  in  an  hour.  He  scarce  stays  a  minute ;  indeed,  poor 
creature,  he  is  a  ghost,  and  cannot  possibly  last  three  months.  The 
Dauphiness  is  in  her  bedchamber,  but  dressed  and  standing;  looks 
cross,  is  not  civil,  and  has  the  true  Westphalian  grace  and  accents. 
The  four  Mesdames,  who  are  clumsy  plump  old  wenches,  with  a  bad 
likeness  to  their  father,  stand  in  a  bedchamber  in  a  row,  with  black 
cloaks  and  knotting-bags,  looking  good-humoured,  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  and  wriggling  as  if  they  wanted  to  make  water.  This  cere- 
mony too  is  very  short :  then  you  are  carried  to  the  Dauphin's  three 
boys,  who  you  may  be  sure  only  bow  and  stare.  The  Duke  of  Berry* 
looks  weak,  and  weak-eyed:  the  Count  de  Provence''  is  a  fine  boy; 
the  Count  d'Artois*=  well  enough.  The  whole  concludes  with  seeing 
the  Dauphin's  little  girl  dine,  who  is  as  round  and  as  fat  as  a  pudding. 

In  the  Queen's  antechamber  we  foreigners  and  the  foreipjn  minis- 
ters were  shown  the  famous  beast  of  the  Gevaudan,  just  arrived,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth,  which  two  chasseurs  lifted  up.  It  is  an  absolute 
wolf,  but  uncommonly  large,  and  the  expression  of  agony  and  fierce- 
ness remains  strongly  imprinted  on  its  dead  jaws. 

I  dined  at  the  Due  of  Praslin's  with  four-and-twenty  ambassadors 
and  envoys,  who  never  go  out  but  on  Tuesdays  to  court.    He  does 

*  Afterwards  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.— E.  »»  Afterwards«Louia  XVIIL— B- 

«  Afterwards  Charles  X.— E. 
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the  honours  sadly,  and  I  believe  nothing  else  well,  looking  important 
and  empty.  The  Due  de  Choiseul's  face,  which  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  gravity,  does  not  promise  much  more.  His  wife  is  gentle,  pretty,  ^ 
and  very  agreeable.  The  Duchess  of  Praslin,  jolly,  red-faced,  looking 
very  vulgar,  and  being  very  attentive  and  civil.  I  saw  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  in  waiting,  who  is  pale,  except  his  nose,  which  is  red,  mach 
wrinkled,  and  exactly  a  remnant  of  that  age  which  produced  Gene- 
ral Churchill,  Wilkes  the  player,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  &c.    Adieu !- 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Paris,Oct,  6, 1765. 

I  AM  glad  to  find  that  you  grow  just,  and  that  you  do  conceive  at 
last,  that  I  could  do  belter  than  stay  in  England  for  politics.  "  Tenez, 
mon  enfant,"  as  the  Duchesse  de  la  Fert^  said  to  Madame  Staal;"  , 
"  comme  il  n'y  a  que  moi  au  monde  qui  aie  toujours  raison,"  I  will 
be  very  reasonable;  as  you  have  made  this  concession  to  me,  who 
knew  I  was  in  the  right  I  will  not  expect  you  to  answer  all  my  rea- 
sanable  letters.  If  you  send  a  bullying  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,^ 
or  to  Chose^  my  neighbour  here,'  I  will  consider  them  as  written  to 
myself,  and  subtract  so  much  from  your  bill.  Nay,  I  will  accept  a 
line  from  Lady  Ailesbury  now  and  then  in  part  of  payment.  I  shall 
continue  to  write  as  the  wind  sets  in  my  pen  ;  and  do  own  my  babble 
does  not  demand  much  reply. 

For  so  reasonable  a  person  as  I  am,  I  have  changed  my  mind  very 
often  about  this  country.  The  first  five  days  I  was  in  violent  spirits ; 
then  came  a  dismal  cloud  of  whisk  and  liteftiture,  and  I  could  not 
bear  it.  At  present  I  begin,  very  EngUsMy  indeed,  to  establish  a 
right  to  my  own  way.  1  laugh,  and  talk  nonsense,  and  make  them 
hear  me.  There  are  two  or  three  houses  where  I  go  quite  at  my 
ease,  am  never  asked  to  touch  a  card,  nor  hold  dissertations.  Nay,  k, 
I  don't  pay  homage  to  their  authors.  Every  woman  has  one  or  two 
planted  in  her  house,  and  God  knows  how  they  water  them.  The  y 
old  President  Henault*^  is  the  paged  at  Madame  du  Deffand^s,  an  old 
blind  debauch^  of  wit,  where  I  supped  last  night.  The  President  is 
very  near  deaf,  and  much  nearer  superannuated-    He  sits  by  the 

*  See  M^moirei  de  Madame  de  Staml  (the  first  antboiess  of  that  name),  published  with 
the  rest  of  her  works,  in  three  small  volumes. — E. 

^  Mr.  Conway  was  now  secretary  of  state  for  the  fereign  departments — £. 

«  Louis  XV.— B. 

^  Le  President  Henault,  surintendant  de  la  maison  de  Mademoiselle  la  Danphine, 
membre  de  TAcad^mie  Fran^aise  et  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  known  by  his  cele- 
brated  work,  the  Abr^  Chronoloi^ue  de  THistoire  de  France,  and  firom  the  excellent 
table  which  he  kept,  and  which  was  the  resort  of  all  the  wits  and  savans  of  the  day. 
His  cook  was  comddered  the  best  in  Paris,  and  the  master  was  worthy  of  his  cook ;  a  fact 
which  Voltaire  celebrates  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  epitaph  which  at  wrote  for  him— 

**  Henault,  fameoz  par  tos  sonpers, 
Et  Totre  Chronologie,*'  5e.c^— £. 
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table :  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  formerly  was  his,  inquires  after 
every  dish  on  the  table,  is  told  who  has  eaten  of  which,  and  then 
bawls  the  bill  of  fare  of  every  individual  into  the  President's  eats. 
In  short,  every  mouthful  is  proclaimed,  and  so  is  every  blunder  I 
T  make  against  grammar.  Some  that  I  make  on  purpose,  succeed: 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Queen  to-day  by  Henault, 
who  is  her  great  favourite.  I  had  been  at  Versailles;  and  having 
been  much  taken  notice  of  by  her  Majesty,  I  said,  alluding  to  Ma- 
dame S^vign^,  La  Reine  est  le  plus  grand  roi  du  monde.  You  may 
judge  if  I  am  in  possession  by  a  scene  that  passed  after  supper.  Sir 
James  Macdonald*  had  been  mimicking  Hume :  I  told  the  women, 
who,  besides  the  mistress,  were  the  Duchess  de  la  Vali^re,''  Madame 
de  Forcalquier,''  a  demoiselle,  that  to  be  sure  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pitt's  manner  of  speaking ;  and  that  nobody 
mimicked  him  so  well  as  Elliot*  They  firmly  believed  it,  teased  him 
for  an  hour,  and  at  last  said  he  was  the  rudest  man  in  the  world  not 
to  oblige  them.  It  appeared  the  more  strange,  because  here  every 
body  sings,  reads  their  own  works  in  public,  or  attempts  any  one 
thing  without  hesitation  or  capacity.  Elliot  speaks  miserable  French; 
which  added  to  the  diversion. 

1  had  had  my  share  of  distress  in  the  morning,  by  going  through 
the  operation  of  being  presented  to  the  royal  family,  down  to  the  liitle 
Madame's  pap-dinner,  and  had  behaved  as  sillily  as  you  will  easily 
believe ;  hiding  myself  behind  every  mortal.    The  Queen  called  roc 

^  *  Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  the  eufhth  baronet,  who  died  at  Rome  on  the 
dCtii  of  July  1766,  in  the  twenty-fiflh  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
In  the  inscription  on  his  monament,  ezecoted  at  Rome  and  erected  in  the  church  of 
Slate,  his  character  is  thus  drawn  by  his  friend  Lord  Lyttelton  : — **  He  had  attained  to 
so  eminent  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  languamsa,  and  in  every 
branch  of  useful  and  polite  learning,  as  few  have  acquired  in  a  long  life  wholly  devoted 
to  study  ;  yet  to  this  erudition  he  joined,  what  can  rarely  be  found  with  it>  great  talents 
for  business,  great  propriety  of  behaviour,  great  politeness  of  manners :  his  eloquence  was 
sweet,  correct,  and  flowing ;  his  memory  vast  and  exact ;  his  judgment  strong  and  acute.** 
On  visiting  Slate,  in  1773,  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  Boswell,  that  this  inscription  **  should 
have  been  m  Latin,  as  every  thing  intended  to  be  universal  and  permanent  should  be.** 
Upon  this  Mr.  Croker  remarka, — ^  What  a  strange  perversion  of  language ! — «moer«ft{  / 
Why,  if  it  had  been  in  Latin,  so  far  fh>m  being  universally  understood,  it  would  have 
been  an  utter  blank  to  one  (the  better)  half  of  the  creation,  and  even  of  the  men  who  mieht 
.  visit  it,  ninety>nine  will  understand  it  in  English  for  one  who  could  in  Latin.  Something 
may  be  said  for  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  addressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  world  at  large— 
a  triumphal  arch — the  pillar  at  Blenheim — the  monument  on  the  field  of  Waterloo :  but 
a  Latin  epitaph,  in  an  Enrlish  church,  appears,  in  principle,  as  absurd  as  the  dinner, 
which  the  doctor  gives  in  I^regrine  Piekle,  *  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.'  A  mortal 
may  surely  be  weU  satisfied  if  Ids  fame  lasts  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  spoke 
or  wrote." — E. 

^  La  Duchesse  de  la  Valiftre,  daughter  of  the  Due  d'Usez.  She  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  in  France,  and  preserved  her  beauty  even  to  old  age.  She  died  about  the 
year  1792,  at  the  age  of  eighty. — E. 

«  The  Comtesae  de  Forcalquier,  nde  Canizy.  She  had  been  first  married  to  the  Comte 
d*Antin,  son  to  the  Comtesse  de  Toulouse,  by  a  marriage  previous  to  that  with  the  Comte 
de  Toulouse,  one  of  the  natural  children  of  Louis  Quatorze,  whom  he  legitimated. — E. 

'  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto.  He  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  175^  trea- 
surer  of  the  chamber  in  1762,  keeper  of  the  signets  for  Scotland  in  1767,  and  treasurer  of 
the  navy  in  1770.    He  died  in  1777.— E. 
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up  to  her  dressing-table,  and  seemed  mightily  disposed  to  gossip  with 
me;  but  instead  of  enjoying  my  glory  like  Madame  de  S^vign^,  I 
slunk  back  into  the  crowd  after  a  few  questions.  She  told  Monsieur 
de  Guerchy  of  it  afterwards,  and  that  I  had  run  away  from  her,  but 
said  she  would  have  her  revenge  at  Fontainbleau.  So  I  must  go 
thither,  which  I  do  not  intend.  The  King,  Dauphin,  Dauphiness, 
Mesdames,  and  the  wild  beasts  did  not  say  a  word  to  me.  Yes,  the 
wild  beast,  he  of  the  Gevaudan.  He  is  killed,  and  actually  in  the 
Queen's  antechamber,  where  he  was  exhibited  to  us  with  as  much 
parade  as  if  it  was  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  an  exceedingly  large  wolf,  and, 
the  connoisseurs  say,  has  twelve  teeth  more  than  any  wolf  ever  had 
since  the  days  of  Romulus's  wet  nurse.  The  critics  deny  it  to  be  the 
true  beast ;  and  I  find  most  people  think  the  beast's  name  is  legioriffor 
there  are  many.  He  was  covered  with  a  sheet,  which  two  chasseurs 
lifted  up  for  the  foreign  ministers  and  strangers.  I  dined  at  the  Duke 
of  Praslin's  with' five-and-twenty  tomes  of  the  corps  diplomatique; 
and  after  dinner  was  presented,  by  Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  to  the 
Due  de  ChoiseuL  The  Due  de  Praslin  is  as  like  his  own  letters  in 
D'Eon's  book  as  he  can  stare  j  that  is,  I  believe  a  very  silly  fellow. 
His  wisdom  is  of  the  grave  kind.  His  cousin,  the  first  minister,  is  a 
little  volatile  being,  whose  countenance  and  manner  had  nothing  to 
frighten  me  for  my  country.  I  saw  him  but  for  three  seconds,  which 
is  as  much  as  he  allows  to  any  one  body  or  thing.  Monsieur  de 
Guerchy,  whose  goodness  to  me  is  inexpressible,  took  the  trouble  of 
walking  every  where  with  me,  and  carried  me  particularly  to  see  the 
new  office  for  state  papers.  I  wish  I  could  send  it  you.  It  is  a  large 
building,  disposed  like  an  hospital,  with  the  most  admirable  order  and 
method.  Lodgings  for  every  officer ;  his  name  and  business  written 
over  his  door.  In  the  body  is  a  perspective  of  seven  or  eight  large 
chambers :  each  is  painted  with  emblems,  and  wainscoted  with  presses 
with  wired  doors  and  crimson  curtains.  Over  each  press,  in  golden 
letters,  the  country  to  which  the  pieces  relate,  as  Angleterre,  Alle- 
magne,  &c.  Each  room  has  a  large  funnel  of  bronze  with  or  moulu, 
like  a  column  to  air  the  papers  and  preserve  them.  In  short,  it  is  as 
magnificent  as  useful 

From  thence  I  went  to  see  the  reservoir  of  pictures  at  M.  de 
Marigny's.  They  are  what  are  not  disposed  of  in  the  palaces,  though 
sometimes  changed  with  others.  This  refuse,  which  fills  many  rooms 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  composed  of  the  most  glorious  works  of 
Raphael,  L.  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Guido,  Correggio,  &c. 
Many  pictures,  which  I  knew  by  their  prints,  without  an  idea  where 
thev  existed,  I  found  there. 

Irhe  Due  de  Nivemois  is  extremely  obliging  to  me.  I  have  supped 
at  Madame  de  Bentheim's,  who  has  a  very  fine  house  and  a  woful 
husband.  She  is  much  livelier  than  any  Frenchwoman.  The  liveliest 
man  I  have  seen  is  the  Due  de  Duras :"  he  is  shorter  and  plumper 
than  Lord  Halifax,  but  very  like  him  in  the  face.     I 'am  to  sup  with 

*  Le  Dae  de  DtinLs,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  at  the  court  of  France. — ^E. 
.  VOL,  m.  87 
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the  Dussons'  on  Sunday.  In  short,  all  that  have  been  in  England 
are  exceedingly  disposed  to  repay  any  civilities  they  received  there. 
Monsieur  de  Caraman  wrote  from  the  country  to  excuse  his  not 
coming  to  see  me»  as  his  wife  is  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  bed, 
but  begged  I  would  come  to  them.  So  I  would,  if  I  was  a  man-mid- 
wife :  but  though  they  are  easy  on  such  heads,  I  am  not  used  to  it, 
and  cannot  make  a  party  of  pleasure  of  a  labour. 

Wilkes  arrived  here  two  days  ago,  and  announced  that  he  was 
going  minister  to  Constantinople.^  To-day  I  hear  he  has  lowered 
his  credentials,  and  talks  of  going  to  England,  if  he  can  make  his 
peace*''  I  thought  by  the  manner  in  which  this  was  mentioned  to 
me,  that  the  person  meant  to  sound  me:  but  I  made  no  answer;  for, 
having  given  up  politics  in  England,  I  certainly  did  not  come  to 
transact  them  nere.  He  has  not  been  to  make  me  the  first  visit, 
which,  as  the  last  arrived,  depends  on  him :  so,  never  having  spoken 
to  him  in  my  life,  I  have  no  call  to  seek  him.  I  avoid  all  politics  so 
much^  that  I  had  not  heard  one  word  here  about  Spain.  I  suppose 
my  silence  passes  for  very  artful  mystery,  and  puzzles  the  ministers, 
who  keep  spies  on  the  most  insignificant  foreigner.  It  would  have 
been  lucky  if  I  had  been  as  watchful.  At  Chantillv  I  lost  my  port- 
manteau with  half  my  linen ;  and  the  night  before  last  I  was  robbed 
of  a  new  frock,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  laced  with  gold,  a  white 
and  silver  waistcoat,  black  velvet  breeches,  a  knife,  and  a  book. 
These  are  expenses  I  did  not  expect,  and  by  no  means  entering  into 
my  system  of  extravagance. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  death  of  Lord  Ophaly,  and  for  his  familv. 
I  knew  the  poor  young  man  himself  but  little,  but  he  seemed  extremely 
good-natured.  What  the  Duke  of  Richmond  will  do  for  a  hotel,  i 
cannot  conceive.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON,  LADY  HERVEY. 

Paris,  Oct  13, 1765. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I  Yes,  yes,  Madam,  I  am  as  like  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  as  two  peas ;  but  then  they  are  two  old  withered 
gray  peas.  Do  you  remember  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Death,  and 
what  a  piece  of  work  they  made  with  hustling  their  arrows  together? 

*  M.  D^Usson,  who  bad  formerly  been  in  England  in  a  diplomatic  capacity ;  see  anU 

&219.  He  was  brother  to  the  Marquis  de  Bonnac,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
ague. — E. 

^  Wilkes's  application  for  the  embassy  to  Constantinople  was  an  unsuccessliil  one.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  that  in  February  1761,  he  had  solicited  of 
Mr.  Pitt  a  seat  at  the  board  of  trade.  '*I  wish,**  he  says,  "  the  board  of  trade  might  be 
thought  a  place  in  which  I  could  be  of  any  service :  whatever  the  scene  is,  I  shall  endea- 
Tour  to  have  the  reputation  of  acting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  connezion  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  in ;  and,  among  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  political  worid,  I  will  never 
have  an  obligation  in  a  parliamentary  way  but  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  fiieDds.*'  VoL  ii  p. 
94.»E. 

®  AAer  his  outlawry. 
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This  is  just  my  case:  I^ve  might  shoot  at  me,. but  it  was^with  a 
gouty  arrow.  I  have  had  a  relapse  in  both  feet,  dnd  kept  my  bed  six 
days :  but  the  fit  seems  to  be  going  off;  my  heart  can  already  go 
alone,  and  my  feet  promise  themselves  the  mighty  luxury  of  a  cloth 
shoe  in  two  or  three  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay,'  who  are  here, 
and  are,  alas  I  to  carry  this,  have  been  of  great  comfort  to  me,  and 
have  brought  their  delightful  little  daughter,  who  is  as  quick  as  ArieK 
Mr.  Ramsay  could  want  no  assistance  from  me:  what  do  we  both 
exist  upon  here,  Madam,  but  your  bounty  and  charity  ?  When  did 
you  ever  leave  one  of  your  friends  in  want  of  another?  Madame 
Geoffrin  came  and  sat  two  hours  last  night  by  my  bedside:  I  could 
have  sworn  it  had  been  my  Lady  Hervey,*"  she  was  so  good  to  me. 
It  was  with  so  much  sense,  information,  instruction,  and  correction* 
The  manner  of  the  latter  charms  me.  I  never  saw  any  body  in  my 
days  that  catches  one's  faults  and  vanities  and  impositions  so  quick, 
that  explains  them  to  one  so  clearly,  and  convinces  one  so  easily.  I 
never  liked  to  be  set  right  before !  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  taste 
it !  I  make  her  both  my  confessor  and  director,  and  begin  to  think 
I  shall  be  a  reasonable  creature  at  last,  which  I  had  never  intended 
to  be.  The  next  time  I  see  her,  I  believe  I  shall  say,  "  Oh !  Common 
Sense,  sit  down:  I  have  been  thinking  so  and  so;  is  not  it  absurd?'' — 
for  t'other  sense  and  wisdom,  I  never  liked  them ;  I  shall  now  hate 
them  for  her  sake.  If  it  was  worth  her  while,  I  assure  your  ladyship 
she  might  govern  me  like  a  child.*" 

The  Due  de  Nivernois  too  is  astonishingly  good  to  me.  In  short. 
Madam,  I  am  going  down  hill,  but  the  sun  sets  pleasingly.  Your 
two  other  friends  have  been  in  Paris ;  but  I  was  confined,  and  could 
not  wait  on  them.  I  passed  a  whole  evening  with  Lady  Mary  Chabot 
most  agreeably:  she  charged  me  over  and  over  with  a  thousand 
compliments  to  your  ladyship.  For  sights,  alas!  and  pilgrimages, 
they  have  been  cat  short  1  I  had  destined  the  fine  days  of  October 
to  excursions ;  but  you  know.  Madam,  what  it  is  to  reckon  without 
one's  host,  the  gout.  It  makes  such  a  coward  of  me,  that  I  shall  be 
afraid  almost  of  entering  a  church.  I  have  lost,  too,  the  Dumenil  in 
Phddre  and  Merope,  two  of  her  principal  parts,  but  I  hope  not  irre- 
coverably. 

Thank  you.  Madam,  for  the  Taliacotian  extract :  it  diverted  me 
much.  It  is  true,  in  general  I  neither  see  nor  desire  to  see  our 
wretched  political  trash :  I  am  sick  of  it  up  to  the  fountain-head.  It 
was  my  principal  motive  for  coming  hither ;  and  had  long  been  my 
determination,  the  first  moment  I  should  be  at  liberty,  to  abandon  il 

*  Allan  Ramsaj,  the  painter. 

^  Baron  de  Grimm,  in  speaking  of  Madame  Geoffirin,  says: — ^**Thi8  lady's  religion 
seems  to  have  always  proceeded  on  two  principles :  the  one,  to  do  the  greatest  quanti^  of 
good  in  her  power ;  the  other,  to  respect  scrupulously  all  established  forms,  and  even  to 
lend  herself,  with  great  complaisance,  to  all  the  different  movements  of  public  opinion.'* 
— E. 

<  Gibbon,  in  a  letter  to  his  ftther,  of  the  24th  of  February  1763,  says  :--*<Lady  Her- 
Tey's  recommendation  to  Madame  Geoffrin  was  a  most  excellent  one:  her  house  is  a  very 
good  one;  regular  dinners  there  every  Wednesday,  and  the  best  oommny  in  Paris,  in 
men  of  letters  and  people  of  ftshion.  It  was  at  her  house  I  oonnectea  myself  with  M, 
HelYetius,  who,  from  hu  heart,  his  head,  and  hb  fortune,  is  a  most  Taloable  man."--£. 
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nil.  I  have  acted  from  no  views  of  interest;  I  have  shown  I  did  not; 
I  have  not  disgraced  myself — and  I  must  be  free.  My  comfort  is, 
that,  if  I  am  blamed,  it  will  be  by  all  parties.  A  little  peace  of  mind 
for  the  rest  of  my  days  is  all  I  ask,  to  balance  the  gout. 

I  have  writ  to  Madame  de  Guerchy  about  your  orange-flower 
water ;  and  I  sent  your  ladyship  two  little  French  pieces  that  I  hope 
you  received.  The  uncomfortable  posture  in  which  I  write  will  ex- 
cuse nfiy  saying  any  more ;  but  it  is  no  excuse  against  my  trying  to 
do  any  thing  to  please  one,  who  always  forgets  pain  when  her  friends 
are  in  question. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

FariB,  Oct  16, 1765. 

I  AM  here,  in  this  supposed  metropolis  of  pleasure,  triste  enough ; 
hearing  from  nobody  in>  England,  and  again  confined  with  the  gout 
in  both  feet:  yes,  I  caught  cold,  and  it  has  returned;  but  as  I  begin 
to  be  a  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  caresses,  I  think  the 
violence  of  its  passion  this  time  will  be  wasted  within  the  fortnight 
Indeed,  a  stick  and  a  great  shoe  do  not  commonly  compose  the  dress 
which  the  English  come  hither  to  learn ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  if 
I  can  limp  about  enough  to  amuse  my  eyes;  my  ears  have  already 
had  their  fill,  and  are  not  at  all  edified.  My  confinement  preserves 
me  from  the  journey  to  Fontainbleau,  to  which  I  had  no  great  appe- 
tite ;  but  then  I  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Versailles  and  St  Cloud 
at  my  leisure. 

I  wrote  to  you  sooii  after  my  arrival;  did  you  receive  it?  All  the 
English  books  you  named  to  me  are  to  be  had  here  at  the  following 
y^  prices.  Shakspeare  in  eight  volumes  unbound  for  twenty*one  livres; 
in  larger  paper  for  twenty-seven.  Congreve,  in  three  volumes  for 
nine  livres.  Swift,  in  twelve  volumes  for  twenty-four  livres,  another 
edition  for  twenty-seven.  So  you  see  I  do  not  forget  your  commis- 
sions: if  you  have  farther  orders,  let  me  know. 

Wilkes  is  here,  and  has  been  twice  to  see  me  in  my  illness.  He^ 
was  very  civil,  but  I  cannot  say  entertained  me  much.  I  saw  no 
wit;  his  conversation  shows  how  little  he  has  lived  in  good  company, 
and  the  chief  turn  of  it  is  the  grossest  bawdy .^  He  has  certainly  one 
merit,  notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of  his  pen,  that  is,  he  has  no 
rancour ;  not  even  against  Sandwich,  of  whom  he  talked  with  the 
utmost  temper.  He  showed  me  some  of  his  notes  on  Churchill's 
works,  but  they  contain  little  more  than  one  note  on  each  poem  to 
explain  the  subject  of  it. 

The  Dumenil  is  still  the  Dumenil,  and  nothing  but  curiosity  could 

*  **  I  scarcely  ever,'*  sayi  Gibbon,  who  happened  to  dine  in  the  company  of  Wilkes  in 
September  1 763,  **  met  with  a  better  companion ;  he  has  inexhaustible  spirits,  infinita 
wit  and  humour,  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge ;  but  a  thorough  profligate  in  principle 
as  in  practice ;  his  life  stained  with  every  vice,  and  his  conversation  full  of  blasphemy 
and  indecency.** — £. 
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make  me  want  the  Clairon.  GraDdval  is  grown  so  fat  and  old,  that 
I  saw  him  through  a  whole  play  and  did  not  guess  him.  Not  one 
other,  that  you  remember  on  the  stage,  remains  there. 

It  is  not  a  season  for  novelty  in  any  way,  as  both  the  court  jind 
the  world  are  out  of  town.  The  few  that  I  know  are  almost  all  dis- 
persed. The  old  president  Henault  made  me  a  visit  yesterday :  he 
is  extremely  amiable,  but  has  the  appearance  of  a  superannuated 
bacchanal;'  superannuated,  poor  soull  indeed  he  is!  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  is  a  lean  old  resemblance  of  old  General  Churchill,  and 
like  him  affects  still  to  have  his  Boothbies.    Alas !  poor  Boothbies ! 

I  hope,  by  the  time  I  am  convalescent,  to  have  the  Richmondls 
here.  One  of  the  miseries  of  chronical  illnesses  is,  that  you  are  a 
prey  to  every  fool,  who,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  brings 
his  ennui  to  you,  and  calls  it  charity.  Tell  me  a  little  the  intended 
dates  of  your  motions,  that  I  may  know  where  to  write  at  you. 
Commend  me  kindly  to  Mr.  John,  and  wish  me  a  good  night,  of 
which  I  have  had  but  one  these  ten  days. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  SUFFOLK.* 

Paris,  Oct  16. 1765. 

Though  I  begin  my  letter  to-day,  Madam,  it  may  not  be  finished 
and  set  out  these  four  days;  but  serving  a  tyrant  who  does  not  allow 
me  many  holiday-minutes,  I  am  forced  to  seize  the  first  that  offer. 
Even  now  when  I  am  writing  upon  the  table,  he  is  giving  me  mali* 
cious  pinches  under  it  I  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  Miss  Hotham 
for  her  letter,  though  it  did  not  give  me  so  good  an  account  of  your 
ladyship  as  I  wished.  I  will  not  advise  you  to  come  to  Paris,  where, 
I  assure  you,  one  has  not  a  nip  less  of  the  gout  than  at  London,  and 
where  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  keep  one's  chamber  pure ;  water 
not  being  reckoned  here  one  of  the  elements  of  cleanliness.  If  ever 
my  Lady  Blandford  and  I  make  a  match,  I  shall  insist  on  her  coming 
hither  for  a  month  first,  to  learn  patience.  I  need  have  a  great  stock, 
who  have  only  travelled  from  one  sick  bed  to  another ;  who  have 
seen  nothing;  and  who  hear  of  nothing  but  the  braveries  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  where  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  whose  year  it  is,  has  ordered 
seven  new  operas  besides  other  shows.  However,  if  I  cannot  be 
diverted,  my  ruin  at  least  is  protracted,  as  I  cannot  go  to  a  single 
shop. 

Lady  Mary  Chabot  has  been  so  good  as  to  make  me  n  visit.  She 
is  again  gone  into  the  country  till  Pifovember,  but  charged  me  over 
and  over  to  say  a  great  deal  for  her  to  your  ladyship,  for  whom  she 
expresses  the  highest  regard.  Lady  Brown  is  still  in  the  country 
too;  but  as  she  loves  laughing  more  than  is  fashionable  here,  I  expect 
her  return  with  great  impatience.    As  I  neither  desire  to  change  their 

« -Now  first  coUected. 
37* 
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religion  or  government,  I  am  tired  of  their  perpetual  dissertations  on 
those  subjects.  As  when  I  was  here  last,  which,  alas !  is  four-aod- 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  much  at  Mrs.  Hayes's,  I  thought  it  but  civil 
to  wait  on  her  now  that  her  situation  is  a  little  less  brilliant.  She 
was  not  at  home,  but  invited  me  to  supper  next  night.  The  moment 
she  saw  me  I-  thought  I  had  done  very  right  not  to  neglect  her ;  for 
she  overwhelmed  me  with  professions  of  her  fondness  lor  me  and  all 
my  family.  When  the  first  torrent  was  over,  she  asked  me  if  I  was 
son  of  the  Horace  Walpole  who  had  been  ambassador  here.  I  said 
no,  he  was  my  uncle.  Oh  I  then  you  are  he  I  used  to  call  my  Neddy! 
No,  Madam,  I  believe  that  is  my  brother.  Your  brother!  what  is 
my  Lord  Walpole  ?  My  cousin,  Madam.  Your  cousin  I  why,  then, 
tvho  are  you?  I  found  that  if  I  had  omitted  my  visit,  her  memory 
of  me  would  not  have  reproached  me  much. 

Lord  and  Lady  Fife  are  expected  here  every  day  from  Spa ;  but 
we  hear  nothing  certain  yet  of  their  graces  of  Richmond,  for  whom 
I  am  a  little  impatient;  and  for  pam  too,  who  I  hope  comes  with 
them.  In  French  houses  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with  any  thing  but 
whist,  which  I  am  determined  never  to  learn  again.  I  sit  by  and 
yawn ;  which,  however,  is  better  than  sitting  at  it  to  yawn.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  take  the  air  in  a  few  days;  for  though  I  have  had  sharp 
pain  and  terrible  nights,  this  codicil  to  my  gout  promises  to  be  of  much 
shorter  duration  than  what  I  had  in  England,  and  has  kept  entirely 
to  my  feet.  My  diet  sounds  like  an  English  farmer's,  being  nothing 
but  beef  and  pudding ;  in  truth  the  beef  is  bouilli,  and  the  pudding 
bread.  This  last  night  has  been  the  first  in  which  I  have  got  a  wink 
of  sleep  before  six  in  the  morning :  but  skeletons  can  live  very  well 
without  eating  or  sleeping ;  nay,  they  can  laugh  too,  when  they  meet 
with  a  jolly  mortal  of  this  world. 

Mr.  Chetwynd,  I  conclude,  is  dancing  at  country  balls  and  horse- 
races. It  is  charming  to  be  so  young;*  but  I  do  not  envy  one  whose 
youth  is  so  good-humoured  and  good-natured.  When  he  gallops  post 
to  town,  or  swims  his  horse  through  a  millpond  in  November,  pray 
make  my  compliments  to  him,  and  to  Lady  Blandford  and  Lady 
Penbigh.  The  joys  of  the  gout  do  not  put  one's  old  friends  out  of 
one's  head,  even  at  this  distance.    I  am,  &c. 


TO  THOMAS  BRAND,  ESQ.*' 

Paris,  Oct  19, 1765. 

Don't  think  I  have  forgot  your  commissions :  I  mentioned  them  to 
old  Mariette  this  evening,  who  says  he  has  got  one  of  them,  but  never 
could  meet  with  the  other,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  find 
either  at  Paris.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  he  would  as  soon  part 
with  an  eye  as  with  any  thing  in  his  own  collection. 

•  See  anl^,  p.  413.— E.  ^  Of  the  Hoo,  in  Hertfordshire.    See  vol  u.  p.  311.— E. 
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You  may,  if  you  please,  suppose  cne  extremely  diverted  bere«  Oh ! 
exceedingly.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  seen  nothing ;  in  the  second, 
I  have  been  confined  this  fortnight  with  a  return  of  the  gout  in  both 
feet;  and  in  the  third,  I  have  not  laughed  since  my  Lady  Hertford 
went  away.  I  assure  you,  you  may  come  hither  very  safely,  and  be 
in  no  danger  from  mirth.    Laughing  is  as  much  out  of  fashion  as 

?intins  or  bilboquets.  Good  folks,  they  have  no  time  to  laugh, 
here  is  God  and  the  King  to  be  pulled  down  first ;  and  men  and 
women,  one  and  all,  are  devoutly  employed  in  the  demolition.  They 
think  me  quite  profane,  for  having  any  belief  left.  But  this  is  not 
my  only  crime :  I  have  told  them,  and  am  undone  by  it,  that  they 
have  taken  from  us  to  admire  the  two  dullest  things  we  had,  whisk 
and  Richardson.  It  is  very  true,  and  they  want  nothing  but  George 
Grenville  to  make  their  conversations,  or  rather  dissertations,  the 
most  tiresome  upon  earth.  For  Lord  Lyttelton,  if  he  would  come 
hither,  and  turn  freethinker  once  more,  he  would  be  reckoned  the 
most  agreeable  man  in  France — next  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  the  only 
thin^  in  the  world  that  they  believe  implicitly ;  which  they  must  do, 
for  I  defy  them  to  understand  any  language  that  be  speaks. 

If  I  could  divest  myself  of  my  wicked  and  unphUosophic  bent  to 
laughing,  I  should  do  very  well.  They  are  very  civil  and  obliging  to 
me,  and  several  of  the  women  are  very  agreeable,  and  some  of  the 
men.  The  Due  de  Nivernois  has  been  beyond  measure  kind  to  me, 
and  scarce  missed  a  day  without  coming  to  see  me  during  my  con- 
finement. The  Guerchys  are»  as  usual,  all  friendship.  I  had  given 
entirely  into  supping,  as  I  do  not  love  rising  early,  and  still  less  meat 
breakfasts.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  several  houses  they  dine,  and 
in  others  sup. 

You  will  think  it  odd  that  I  should  want  to  laugh,  when  Wilkes, 
Sterne,  and  Foote  are  here;  but  the  first  does  not  make  me  laugh,  the 
second  never  could,  ^nd  for  the  third,  I  choose  to  pay  five  shillings 
when  I  have  a  mind  he  should  divert  me.  Besides,  I  certainly  did 
not  come  in  seaph  of  English :  and  yet  the  man  I  have  liked  the  best 
in  Paris  is  an  Englishman,  Lord  Ossory,  who  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible young  men  I  ever  saw,  with  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Tavistock  in 
his  manner. 

The  joys  of  Fontainbleau  I  miss  by  my  illness — Patienzal  If  the 
gout  deprived  me  of  nothing  better  than  a  court. 

The  papers  say  the  Duke  of  Dorset'  is  dead ;  what  has  he  don^  for 
Lord  George?  You  cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  not  to  answer 
me.  I  don't  ask  who  is  to  have  his  riband ;  nor  how  many  bushels 
of  fruit  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  dessert  for  the  Hereditary  Prince 
contained,  nor  how  often  he  kissed  him  for  the  sake  of  "  the  dear 
house  of  Brunswick" — No,  keep  your  politics  to  yourselves ;  I  want 
to  know  none  of  them : — when  I  do,  and  authentically,  I  will  write 
to  my  Lady  ♦  *  *  *  or  Charles  Townshend. 

*  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  seventh  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Dorset :  he  died  on  the  10th 
of  October.    Lord  George  Sackville  was  his  third  son. — £. 
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Mrs.  Pitt's  friend,  Madame  de  Rochefort,  is  one  of  my  principal 
attachments,  and  very  agreeable  indeed.  Madame  de  Mirepoix 
another.  For  my  admiration,  Madame  de  Monaco — but  I  believe 
you  don't  doubt  my  Lord  Hertford's  taste  in  sensualities.  March's 
passion,  the  Marechaile  d'Estr^s,  is  affected,  cross,  and  not  all  hand- 
some. The  Princes  of  the  blood  are  pretty  much  retired,  do  not  go 
to  Portsmouth  and  Salisbury  once  a  weefc,  nor  furnish  every  other 
paragraph  to  the  newspapers.  Their  campaigns  are  confined  to 
killing  boars  and  stags,  two  or  three  hundred  in  a  year.  Adieu  ?  Mr. 
Foley  is  my  banker;  or  it  is  still  more  sure  if  you  send  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Conway's  office. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Paris,  Oct  28, 1765. 

Mr.  Hume  sends  me  word  from  Fontainbleau,  that  your  brotber, 
some  time  in  the  spring  of  1764,  transmitted  to  the  English  ministry 
"  a  pretty  exact  and  very  authentic  account  of  the  French  finances ;" 
.  .V  these  are  his  words :  and  '*  that  it  will  be  easily  found  among  his  lord- 
/  ship's  despatches  of  that  period."  To  the  other  question  I  have 
received  no  answer:  I  suppose  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  inform 
himself. 

This  goes  by  an  Endish  coachman  of  Count  Lauragais,  sent  over 
to  buy  more  horses ;  therefore  I  shall  write  a  little  ministerially,  and, 

Eerhaps,  surprise  you,  if  you  are  not  already  apprised  of  things  in  the 
ght  I  see  them. 
The  Dauphin  will  probably  hold  out  very  few  days.  His  death, 
that  is,  the  near  prospect  of  it,  fills  the  philosophers  with  the  greatest 
joy,  as  it  was  feared  he  would  endeavour  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits. 
/  You  will  think  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  very  odd  stale  news 
— but  do  you  know  who  the  philosophers  are,  or  what  the  term  means 
here  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  coniprehends  almost  ever}'  body ;  and  in 
the  next,  means  men,  who,  avowing  war  against  popery,  aim,  many 
of  them,  at  a  subversion  of  all  religion,  and  still  many  more,  at  the 
destruction  of  regal  power.  How  do  you  know  this  ?  you  will  say ; 
you>  who  have  been  but  six  weeks  in  France,  three  of  which  you  have 
been  confined  to  your  chamber  ?  True :  but  in  the  first  period  I  went 
every  where,  and  heard  nothing  else :  in  the  latter,  I  have  been 
extremely  visited,  and  have  had  long  and  explicit  conversations  with 
many,  who  think  as  I  tell  you,  and  with  a  few  of  the  other  side,  who 
are  no  less  persuaded  that  there  are  such  intentions.  In  particular^ 
I  had  two  officers  here  t'other  night,  neither  of  them  young,  whom  I 
had  difficulty  to  keep  from  a  serious  quarrel,  and  who,  in  uie  heat  of 
the  dispute,  informed  me  of  much  more  than  I  could  have  learnt  with 
great  pains. 
As  a  proof  that  my  ideas  are  not  quite  visions,  I  send  you  a  most 
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curious  paper  ;*  such  as  I  believe  no  magistrate  would  have  pronounced 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  known  to  come 
from  me,  nor  any  part  of  the  intelligence  I  send  you ;  with  regard  to 
which,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  it  to  particular  per- 
sons, I  desire  my  name  may  be  suppressed.  I  tell  it  for  your  satisfac- 
tion and  information,  but  would  not  have  any  body  else  think  that  I 
do  any  thing  here  but  amuse  myself;  my  amusements  indeed  are  triste 
enough,  and  consist  wholly  in  tryins  to  get  well ;  but  my  recovery 
moves  very  slowly.  I  have  not  yetliad  any  thing  but  cloth  shoes  on, 
live  sometimes  a  whole  day  on  warm  water,  and  am  never  tolerably 
well  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

I  have  had  another  Jetter  from  Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  has  much 
at  heart  his  riband  and  increase  of  character.  Consequently  you 
know,  as  I  love  him  so  much,  I  must  have  them  at  heart  too.  Count 
Lorenzi  is  recalled,  because  here  they  think  it  necessary  to  send  a 
Frenchman  of  higher  rank  to  the  new  grand  ducal  court.  I  wish  Sir 
Horace  could  be  raised  on  this  occasion.  For  his  riband,  his  promise 
is  so  old  and  so  positive,  that  it  is  quite  a  hardship. 

Pray  put  the  colonies  in  good-humour:  I  see  they  are  violently 
disposed  to  the  new  administration.  I  have  not  time  to  say  more,  nor 
more  to  say  if  I  had  time ;  so  good  night  1  Let  me  know  if  you 
receive  this,  and  how  soon :  it  goes  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Various 
reports  say  the  Duke  of  Richmond  comes  this  week.  I  sent  you  a 
letter  by  Monsieur  de  Guerchy.  Dusson,  I  hear,  goes  embassador  to 
Poland.  Tell  Lady  Ailesbury  that  I  have  five  or  six  little  parcels, 
though  not  above  one  for  her,  of  laces  and  ribands,  which  Lady  Cecilie 
left  with  me :  but  how  to  convey  them  the  Lord  knows. 

Yours  ever. 


TO  MR  GRAY. 

Puis,  N(nr.  19, 1765. 

You  are  very  kind  to  inquire  so  particularly  after  my  gout.  I 
wish  I  may  not  be  so  circumstantial  in  my  answer :  but  you  have 
tapped  a  dangerous  topic;  I  can  talk  gout  by  the  hour.  It  is  my 
great  mortification,  and  has  disappointed  all  the  hopes  that  I  had  built 
on  temperance  and  hardiness.  I  have  resisted  like  a  hermit,  and 
exposed  myself  to  all  weathers  and  seasons  like  a  smuggler ;  and  in 
vain.  I  have,  however,  still  so  much  of  the  obstinacy  of  both  profes- 
sions left,  that  I  think  I  shall  continue,  and  cannot  obey  you  in  keeping 
myself  warm.  I  have  gone  through  my  second  fit  under  one  blanket, 
and  already  go  about  in  a  silk  waistcoat  with  my  bosom  unbuttoned. 
In  short,  I  am  as  prejudiced  to  my  regimen,  though  so  ineflFectual,  as 
I  could  have  been  to  all  I  expected  from  it.  The  truth  is,  I  am 
almost  as  willing  to  have  the  gout  as  to  be  liable  to  catch  cold ;  and 

*  This  paper  does  not  appear. . 
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must  run  up  stairs  and  down,  in  and  out  of  doors,  when  I  will,  or  I 
cannot  have  the  least  satisfaction.  This  will  convince  you  how 
readily  I  comply  with  another  of  your  precepts,  walking  as  soon  as  I 
am  able. — For  receipts,  you  may  trust  me  for  making  use  of  none;  I 
would  not  see  a  physician  at  the  worst,  but  have  quacked  myself  as 
boldly  as  quacks  treat  others.  I  laughed  at  your  idea  of  quality 
receipts,  it  came  so  apropos.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  here 
that  is  not  a  perfect  ola  nurse,  and  who  does  not  talk  grud  and 
anatomy  with  equal  fluency  and  ignorance.  One  instance  shall  serve : 
Madame  de  Bouzols,  Marshal  Berwick's  daughter,  assured  me  there 
was  nothing  so  good  for  the  gout,  as  to  preserve  the  parings  of  my 
nails  in  a  bottle  close  stopped.  When  I  try  any  illustrious  nostrum,  I 
shall  give  the  preference  to  this. 

So  much  for  the  gout  !*  1  told  you  what  was  coming.  As  to  the 
ministry,  I  know  and  care  very  little  about  them.  I  told  you  and  told 
them  long  ago,  that  if  ever  a  change  happened  I  would  bid  adieu  to 
politics  for  ever.  Do  me  the  justice  to  allow  that  I  have  not  altered 
with  the  time.  I  was  so  impatient  to  put  this  resolution  in  execution, 
that  I  hurried  out  of  England  before  I  was  sufficiently  recovered.  I 
shallnot  run  the  same  hazard  again  in  haste;  but  will  stay  here  till  I 
am  perfectly  well,  and  the  season  of  warm  weather  coming  on  or 
arrived ;  thoush  the  charms  of  Paris  have  not  the  least  attraction  for 
me,  nor  would  keep  me  an  hour  on  their  own  account.  For  the  city 
itself,  I  cannot  conceive  where  my  eyes  were :  it  is  the  ugliest  beastliest 
town  in  the  universe.  I  have  not  seen  a  mouthful  of  verdure  out  of  it, 
nor  have  they  any  thing  green  but  their  treillage  and  window-shutters. 
Trees  cut  into  fire-shovels,  and  stuck  into  pedestals  of  chalk,  compose 
their  country.  Their  boasted  knowledge  of  society  is  reduced  to 
,.  talking  of  their  suppers,  and  every  malady  they  have  about  them,  or 
"^now  of.  The  Dauphin  is  at  the  point  of  death ;  every  morning  the 
'  physicians  frame  an  account  of  him ;  and  happy  is  he  or  she  who 
can  produce  a  copy  of  this  lie,  called  a  huUetin.  The  night  before 
last,  one  of  these  was  produced  at  supper  where  I  was ;  it  was  read, 
and  said  he  had  une  evacuation  foitide.  I  beg  your  pardon,  though 
you  are  not  at  supper.  The  old  lady  of  the  house^  (who  by  the  way 
is  quite  blind,  was  the  Regent's  mistress  for  a  fortnight,  and  is  very 

■  The  following  ia  Gray'a  reply,  of  the  1 3th  of  Decemhcr: — "You  have  long  haUt  yoor 
hopes  on  temperance,  you  say,  and  hardineas.  On  the  first  point  we  are  agreed;  the 
■econd  has  totally  disappointed  yon,  and  therefon  you  will  persist  in  it  hy  all  neana 
But  then,  be  sure  to  persist  too  in  being  young,  in  stopping  the  course  of  time,  and  maUM 
the  shadow  return  back  upon  your  sun-dial.  If  you  find  this  not  so  easy,  aoquieaoe  with 
■  good  grace  in  my  anilities ;  put  on  your  understockings  of  yara»  or  woollen,  even  in  the 
night-time.  Don't  piotoke  me,  or  I  shall  order  you  two  nightcaps,  (which,  by  the  way« 
would  do  your  eyes  good,)  and  put  a  little  of  any  French  liqueur  into  your  water;  they 
are  nothing  but  brandy  and  su^ar;  and  among  their  various  flavours,  some  of  them  may 
surely  be  palatable  enough.  The  pain  in  your  feet  I  can  bear  ;  but  shudder  at  the  sickness 
of  your  stomach  and  the  weakness  that  still  continues.  I  conjure  you,  as  you  love  yourself 
— I  conjure  you  by  Strawberry,  not  to  trifle  with  these  edge-tools.  There  is  no  core  Ibr 
the  gout,  when  in  the  stomach,  but  to  throw  it  into  the  limbs ;  there  is  no  relief  for  gout 
in  the  limbs,  but  in  gentle  warmth  and  gradual  perspiration.**    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^•— £L 

b  Madame  du  Demmd. — "BL 
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agreeable)  called  out,  "  Ob !  tbey  bave  forgot  to  mention  that  he 
threw  down  his  chamber-pot,  and  was  forced  to  change  his  bed.'^ 
There  were  present  several  women  of  the  first  rank ;  as  Madame  de 
la  Vali^re,  whom  you*  remember  Duchesse  de  Vaujoor,  and  who  is 
still  miraculously  pretty,  though  fifty-three ;  a  very  handsome  Madame 
de  Forcalquier,  and  others — nor  was  this  conversation  at  all  parti- 
calar  to  that  evening. 

Their  gaiety  is  not  greater  than  their  delicacy — but  I  will  not  ex- 
patiate. In  short,  they  are  another  people  from  what  they  were.- 
They  may  be  growing  wise,  but  the'  intermediate  passage  is  dulness< 
Several  of  the  women  are  agreeable,  and  some  of  the  men ;  but  the 
latter  are  in  general  vain  and  ignorant  The  saoans — I  beg  theiv  > 
pardons,  the  philosophes — are  insupportable,  superficial,  overbearing, 
and  fanatic :  they  preach  incessantly,  and  their  avowed  doctrine  is 
atheism;  you  would  not  believe  how  openly — Don't  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  I  should  return  a  Jesuit.  Voltaire  himself  does  not  satisfy 
them.  One  of  their  lady  devotees  said  of  him, ''  U  est  bigot,  c'est  un' 
diiste." 

I  am  as  little  pleased  with  their  taste  in  trifles.  Cr^billon  is  entirely 
out  of  fashion,  and  Marivaux  a  proverb:  marivauder  and  marivaudage 
are  established  terms  for  being  prolix  and  tiresome.  I  thought  that 
we  were  fallen,  but  they  are  ten  times  lower. 

Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  I  have  found  two  or  three  societies 
that  please  me ;  am  amused  with  the  novelty  of  the  whole,  and  should 
be  sorry  not  to  have  come.  The  Dumenil  is,  if  possible,  superior  to 
what  you  remember.  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  the  Clairon;  but  several 
persons  whose  judgments  seem  the  soutidest  prefer  the  former.  Pre- 
ville  is  admirable  in  low  comedy.  The  mixture  of  Italian  comedy 
and  comic  operas,  prettily  written,  and  set  to  Italian  music,  at  the 
same  theatre,  is  charming,  and  gets  the  better  both  of  their  operas 
and  l^rench  comedy ;  the  latter  of  which  is  seldom  full,  with  all  its 
merit.  Petit-maiires  are  obsolete,  like  our  Lords  Foppington — Tout  le 
mande  est  philosophe — When  I  grow  very  sick  of  this  last  nonsense,  I 
go  and  compose  myself  at  the  Chartreuse,  where  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  prefer  Le  Soeur  to  every  painter  I  know.  Yet  what  new  old  trea* 
sures  are  come  to  light,  routed  out  of  the  Louvre,  and  thrown  into 
new  lumber-rooms  at  Versailles ! — But  I  have  not  room  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  seen !  I  will  keep  this  and  other  chapters  for  Strawberry. 
Adieu !  and  thank  you. 

Old  Mariette  has  shown  me  a  print  by  Diepenbecke  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Newcastle*  at  dinner  with  their  family.  You  would 
oblige  me,  if  you  would  look  into  all  their  graces'  folios,  and  see  if  it 
is  not  a  frontispiece  to  some  one  of  them.    Then  he  has  such  a  Petitot 

■  Prefixed  to  some  copied  of  the  Duchess's  work,  entitled  ^  The  World's  Olio,— Nature's 
Pictures  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pencil  to  the  life,"  (folio,  London,  1653,)  is  a. print,  Diepen- 
beck,  del.,  P.  Clouvet  sc^- half-sheet,  containing  portraits  of  William  Cayendish,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  (celebrated  as  a  Cavalier  general  during  the  civil  wajs,  and  commonly  styled 
the  loyal  Duke  of  Newcastle,)  his  Duchess,  and  their  family. — E. 


^ 
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of  Madame  d'Olonne !    The  Pompadour  offered  him  fifty  louis  for  it* 
— Alack,  so  would  I ! 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Paris,  Nor.  SI,  1765. 

Madame  Gboffrtn  has  given  me  a  parcel  for  your  ladyship  with 
two  knotiing-bags,  which  I  will  send  by  the  first  opportunity  that 
seems  safe :  but  I  hear  of  nothing  but  difficulties ;  and  shall,  I  believe, 
be  saved  from  ruin  myself,  from  not  being  able  to  convey  any  pur- 
chases into  England.  Thus  I  shall  have  made  an  almost  fruitless 
journey  to  France,  if  I  can  neither  fling  away  my  money,  nor  preserve 
my  health.  At  present,  indeed,  the  gout  is  gone.  I  have  had  my 
house  swept,  and  made  as  clean  as  I  could — no  very  easy  matter  in  this 
country;  but  I  live  in  dread  of  seven  worse  spirits  entering  in.  The 
terror  I  am  under  of  a  new  fit  has  kept  me  from  almost  seeing  any 
thing.  The  damps  and  fogs  are  full  as  great  and  frequent  here  as  in 
London;  but  there  is  a  little  frost  to-day,  and  I  shall  begin  my  devo- 
tions to-morrow.  It  is  not  being  fashionable  to  visit  churches :  but  I 
am  de  la  vieitte  cour;  and  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  believe  that  I  have 
no  youthful  pretensions.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond  tells  me  that 
they  have  made  twenty  foolish  stories  about  me  in  England;  and 
say,  that  my  person  is  admired  here.  I  cannot  help  what  is  said 
without  foundation ;  but  the  French  have  neither  lost  their  eyes,  nor 
I  my  senses.  A  skeleton  I  was  bom — skeleton  I  am — and  death  will 
have  no  trouble  in  making  me  one.  I  have  not  made  any  alteration  in 
my  dress,  and  certainly  did  not  study  it  in  England.  Had  I  had  any 
such  ridiculous  thoughts,  the  gout  is  too  sincere  a  monitor  to  leave 
one  under  any  such  error.  Pray,  Madam,  tell  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land what  I  say:  they  have  heard  these  idle  tales;  and  they  know  so 
many  of  my  follies,  that  I  should  be  sorry  they  believed  more  of  me 
than  are  true.  If  all  arose  from  Madame  Geoffrin  calling  me  in  joke 
le  nouveau  Richelieu,  I  give  it  under  my  hand  that  I  resemble  him  in 
nothing  but  wrinkles. 

Your  ladyship  is  much  in  the  right  to  forbear  reading  politics.  I 
never  look  at  the  political  letters  that  come  hither  in  the  Chronicles. 
I  was  sick  to  death  of  them  before  I  set  out ;  and  perhaps  should  not 
have  stirred  from  home,  if  I  had  not  been  sick  of  them  and  all  ihey 
relate  to.  If  any  body  could  write  ballads  and  epigrams,  A  la  bonne 
h^ure!  But  dull  personal  abuse  in  prose  is  tiresome  indeed.  A 
serious  invective  against  a  pickpocket,  or  written  by  a  pickpocket, 
who  has  so  little  to  do  as  to  read  ? 

*  This  miniature  eventaaUy  became  bis  property.  In  a  letter  from  Madame  da  DeC- 
fand  of  the  12th  of  December  1775,  she  says: — "  J'ai  Madame  d*01onne  entre  les  mains; 
VOU8  voilk  an  comble  de  la  joie ;  maia  moderez-en  la,  en  apprenant  que  sea  galans  Be  h. 
pa]^aient  pas  plus  cher  de  son  vivant  que  yous  ne  la  payez  apite  aa  mort;  elle  toub  • 
trois  mille  deux  cents  liTres.** — ^E. 
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The  Dauphin  continues  languishing  to  his  exit,  and  keeps  every 
body  at  Fontainbleau.  There  is  a  little  bustle  now  about  the  parlia- 
ment of  Brelagnc ;  but  you  may  believe,  Madam,  that  when  I  was 
tired  of  the  squabbles  at  London,  I  did  not  propose  to  interest  myself 
in  quarrels  at  Hull  or  Liverpool.  Indeed,  if  the  Due  de  Chaulnes* 
commanded  at  Rennes,  or  Pomenars*^  was  sent  to  prison,  I  mieht  have 
a  little  curiosity.  You  wrong  me  in  thinking  I  quoted  a  text  from  my 
Sainf"  ludicrously.  On  the  contrary  I  am  so  true  a  bigot,  that  if  she 
could  have  talked  nonsense,  I  should,  like  any  other  bigot,  believe  she 
was  inspired. 

The  season  and  the  emptiness  of  Paris,  prevent  any  thing  new 
from  appearing.  All  I  can  send  your  ladyship  is  a  very  pretty  logo- 
griphe,  made  by  the  old  blind  Madame  du  Defiand,  whom  perhaps 
you  know— certainly  must  have  heard  of.  I  sup  there  very  often  ;•* 
and  she  gave  me  this  last  night — ^you  must  guess  it. 

Quoiqae  ie  forme  un  corps,  je  ne  snis  qa'une  idfe ; 
Plus  ma  beauts  vieillit,  plus  eUe  est  decidde : 
II  fiiut,  pour  me  trouver,  ignorer  d*oti  je  viens ; 
Je  tiens  tout  de  lui,  qui  reduit  tout  h  rien.* 

Lady  Mary  Chabot  inquires  often  after  your  ladyship.  Your  other 
two  friends  are  not  yet  returned  to  Paris;  but  1  have  had  several 
obliging  messages  from  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon. 

It  pleased  me  extremely.  Madam,  to  find  no  mention  of  your  own 
gout  in  your  letter.  I  always  apprehend  it  for  you,  as  you  try  its 
temper  to  the  utmost,  especially  by  staying  late  in  the  country,  which 
you  know  it  hates.  Lord  I  it  has  broken  my  spirit  ao,  that  I  believe 
it  might  make  me  leave  Strawberry  at  a  minute's  warning.  It  has 
forbidden  me  tea,  and  been  obeyed;  and  I  thought  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  points  to  carry  with  me.  Do  let  us  be  well,  Madam, 
and  have  no  gouty  notes  to  compare ! 

I  am  your  ladyship's  most  faithful,  humble  servant 


TO  GEORCJE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Paris,  Nov.  21, 1765. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  when  my  letters  arrive  long  after  their 
date.  I  write  them  at  my  leisure,  and  send  them  when  I  find  any 
Englishman  going  to  London,  that  I  may  not  be  kept  in  check,  if 
they  were  to  pass  through  boih  French  and  English  posts. 

Your  letter  to  Madame  Roland,  and  the  books  for  her,  will  set  out 
very  securely  in  a  day  or  two.     My  bookseller  here  happens  to  be 

*  GoYemor  of  Britany  in  the  time  of  Madame  de  &6v\gn6, 

^  See  Madame  de  Sdvigne*8  Letters.  «  Madame  de  S^viffiu^ 

^  Madame  du  DefTand  had,  at  this  time,  a  supper  at  her  house  every  Sunday  evenings, 
at  which  Walpole,  daring  hia  stay  at  Paris,  constantly  made  one  of  the  company. — E. 

*  The  word  is  noble$$e.  ^ 

VOL.  III.  38 
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of  Rheims,  and  knows  Madame  Roland,  comme  deux  gouUes  d^eau. 
This  perhaps  is  not  a  well-placed  simile,  but  the  French  always  use 
one,  and  when  they  are  once  established,  and  one  knows  the  tune,  it 
does  not  signify  sixpence  for  the  sense. 

My  gout  and  my  stick  have  entirely  left  me.  I  totter  still,  it  is 
true,  but  I  trust  shall  be  able  to  whisk  about  at  Strawberry  as  well 
almost  as  ever.  When  that  hour  strikes,  to  be  sur^  I  shall  not  be 
very  sorry.  The  sameness  of  the  life  here  is  worse  than  any  thing 
bulEnglish  politics  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  I  have  a 
mind  still  to  see  more  peopk)  here,  more  sights,  and  more  of  the 
Dumenil.  The  Dauphin,  who  is  not  dead  yet,  detains  the  whole 
court  at  Fontainbleau,  whither  I  dare  not  venture,  as  the  situation  is 
very  damp,  and  the  lodgings  abominable.  Sights  too,  I  have  scarce 
seen  any  yet ;  and  I  must  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  for  hither,  I  think,  I 
shall  never  come  again.  No,  let  us  sit  down  quietly  and  comfortably^ 
and  enjoy  our  coming  old  age.  Oh  !  if  you  are  in  earnest,  and  will 
transplant  yourself  to  Roehampton,  how  happy  I  shall  be!  You 
know,  if  you  believe  an  experience  of  above  thirty  years,  that  you 
are  one  of  the  very,  very  few,  for  whom  I  really  care  a  straw.  You 
know  how  long  I  have  been  vexed  at  seeing  so  liitle  of  you.  What  has 
one  to  do,  when  one  grows  tired  of  the  world,  as  we  both  do,  but  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  gently  waste  the  ren>ains  of  life  with 
the  friends  with  whom  one  began  it!  Young  and  happy  people  will 
have  no  regard  for  us  and  our  old  stories,  and  they  are  in  the  right : 
but  we  shall  not  tire  one  another;  we  shall  laugh  together  when 
nobody  is  by  to  laugh  at  us,  and  we  may  think  ourselves  youn^ 
enough  when  ^^e  see  nobody  younger.  Roehan^ton  is  a  delightful 
spot,  at  once  cheerful  and  retred.  You  will  amble  in  your  chaise 
about  Richmond-park :  we  shall  see  one  another  as  often  as  we  like; 
I  shall  frequently  peep  at  London,  and  bring  you  tales  of  it,  and  we 
shall  sometimes  touch  a  card  with  the  Clive,  and  laugh  our  fill;  for  I 
must  tell  you,  I  desire  to  die  when  I  have  nobody  left  to  laugh  with 
me.  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  any  thing  serious,  that  was  not 
ridiculous.  Jesuits,  Methodists,  philosophers,  politicians,  the  hypo- 
crite Rousseau,  the  scoffer  Voltaire,  the  encyclopedists,  the  Humes, 
the  Lytteltons,  the  Grenvilles,  the  atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the 
mountebank  of  history,  Mr.  Pitt,  all  are  to  me  but  impostors  in  their 
various  ways.  Fame  or  interest  is  their  object ;  and  after  all  their 
parade,  I  think  a  ploughman  who  sows,  reads  his  almanack*  and 
believes  the  stars  but  so  many  farthing  candles,  created  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  a  ditch  as  he  goes  home  at  night,  a  wiser  and  more 
rational  being,  and  I  am  sure  an  honester  than  any  of  them.  Oh  !  I 
am  sick  of  visions  and  systems,  that  shove  one  another  aside,  and 
come  over  again,  like  the  figures  in  a  moving  picture.  Rabelais 
brightens  up  to  me  as  I  see  more  of  the  world ;  he  treated  it  as  it 
deserved,  laughed  at  it  all,  and,  as  I  judge  from  myself,  ceased  to 
hate  it;  for  I  find  hatred  an  unjust  preference.     Adieu  ! 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVBY. 

Paris,  Not.  28, 1765. 

What,  another  letter!  Yes,  Madam;  though  I  must  whip  and 
8pur,  I  must  try  to  make  my  thanks  keep  up  with  your  favours :  fur 
any  oiher  return,  you  have  quite  distanced  me.  This  is  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon — you  may  set  what  sum 
you  please  against  the  debt.  She  is  delightful,  and  has  much  the 
most  of  a  woman  of  quality  of  any  1  have  seen,  and  more  cheerful- 
ness too:  for,  to  show  your  ladyship  that  I  am  sincere,  that  my  head 
is  not  turned,  and  that  I  retain  some  of  my  prejudices  still,  I  avow 
that  gaiety,  whatever  it  was  formerly,  is  no  longer  the  growth  of  this 
country  j  and  I  will  own  too  that  Paris  can  produce  women  of  quality 
that  I  should  not  call  women  of  fashion ;  I  will  not  use  so  ungentle 
a  term  as  vulgar;  but  from  their  indelicacy,  I  could  callitslill  worse. 
Yet  with  these  faults,  and  the  latter  is  an  enormous  one  in  my  English 
eyes,  many  of  the  women  are  exceedingly  agreeable.  I  cannot  say 
so  much  for  the  men — always  excepting  the  Due  de  Nivernois.  You 
would  be  entertained,  for  a  quarter,  of  an  hour,  with  his  Duchess — 
she  is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  properly  placed,  that  is,  chattering 
incessantly  out  of  devotion,  and  making  interest  against  the  devil  that 
she  may  dispose  of  bishoprics  in  the  next  world. 

Madame  d'Egmont  is  expected  to-day,  which  will  run  me  again 
into  arrears.  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  Yes,  I  do :  it  is  natural  to 
impose  on  bounty,  and  I  am  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  I  am  going  to 
abuse  your  goodness  because  I  know  nobody's  so  great.  Besides 
being  the  best  friend  in  the  world,  you  are  the  best  commissionnaire  in 
the  world,  Madam :  you  understand  from  friendship  to  scissors.  'The 
enclosed  model  was  trusted  to  me,  to  have  two  pair  made  as  well  as 
possible — but  I  really  blush  at  my  impertinence.  However,  all  the 
•trouble  I  mean  to  give  your  ladyship  is,  to  send  your  groom  of  the 
chambers  to  bespeak  them ;  and  a  pair  besides  of  the  common  size 
for  a  lady,  as  well  made  as  possible,  for  the  honour  of  England's 
«teel. 

The  two  knotting-bags  from  Madame  Geoffrin  went  away  by  a 
clergyman  two  days  ago ;  and  I  concerted  all  the  tricks  the  doctor 
and  I  could  think  of,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house 
officers. 

With  this,  I  send  your  ladyship  the  Orpheline  Leguee :  its  intended 
name  was  the  Anglomanie — my  only  reason  for  sending  it;  for  it 
has  little  merit,  and  had  as  slender  success,  being  acted  but  five  times. 
However,  there  is  nothing  else  new. 

The  Dauphin  continues  in  the  same  languishing  and  hopeless  state, 
but  with  great  coolness  and  firmness.  Somebody  gave  him  t'other 
day  "  The  Preparation  for  Death  :"*  he  said,  "  C'est  la  nouvelle  du 
jour." 

*  The  title  of  a  French  book  of  devotioo. 
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I  have  nothing  tnore  to  say,  but  what  I  have  always  to  say,  Madam, 
from  the  beginning  of  my  letters  to  the  end,  that  I  am  your  ladyship's 
most  obliged  and  niiost  devoted  humble  servant. 

Nov.  28,  three  o'clock. 

Oh,  Madam,  Madam,  Madam,  what  do  you  think  I  have  found 
since  I  wrote  my  letter  this  morning  ?  I  am  out  of  my  wits !  Never 
was  any  thing  like  my  luck ;  it  never  forsakes  me  I  I  have  found 
Count  Grammont's  picture  !  I  believe  I  shall  see  company  upon  it, 
certainly  keep  the  day  holy.  I  went  to  the  Grand  Auguslins  to  see 
the  pictures  of  the  reception  of  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  they 
carried  me  into  n  chamber  full  of  their  portraits ;  I  was  looking  for 
Bassompierre ;  my  laquais  de  louage  opened  a  door,  and  said,  '^  Here 
are  more."  One  of  the  first  that  struck  me  was  Philibert  Comte  de 
Gfammont  I*  It  is  old,  not  at  all  handsome,  but  has  a  great  deal  of 
finesse  in  the  countenance.  I  shall  think  of  nothing  now  but  having 
it  copied.  If  I  had  seen  or  done  nothing  else,  I  should  be  content 
with  my  journey  hither. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Paria,  Nov.  29, 1765. 

As  I  answered  your  short  letter  with  a  very  long  one,  I  shall  be 
shorter  in  answer  to  your  long,  which  I  received  late  last  night  from 
Pontainbleau :  it  is  not  very  necessary :  but  as  Lord  William  Gordon 
sets  out  for  England  on  Monday,  I  take  that  opportunity. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  tells  me  that  Choiseul  has  promised  every 
thing.  I  wish  it  may  be  performed,  and  speedily^  as  it  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  opening  the  Parliament  with  great  eclaL  My 
opinion  you  know  is,  that  this  is  the  moment  for  pushing  them  and 
obtaining. 

Thank  you  for  all  you  say  about  my  gout.  We  have  had  a  week 
of  very  hard  frost,  that  has  done  me  great  good,  and  rebraced  me^ 
The  swelling  of  my  legs  is  quite  gone.  What  has  done  me  more 
good,  is  having  entirely  left  off  lea,  to  which  I  believe  the  weakness 
of  my  stomach  was  owing,  having  had  no  sickness  since.  In  short* 
I  think  I  am  cured  of  every  thing  but  my  fears.    You  talk  cooHy  of 

*  The  witty  Count  de  Grammont,  who  married  Elizabetii,  daughter  of  Sir  Geofrgi ' 
Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  James  first  £arl  of  Abercom,  by  Mary,  third  sister  of  James  first 
Duke  of  Ormond.  Tradition  reports,  that  Grammont,  who  is  not  recorded  to  haTe  been 
a  mail  of  personal  courage,  having  attached,  if  not  engaged  himself  to  Miss  HamiHon, 
went  off  abruptly  for  France :  the  Count  George  Hamilton  pursued  and  overtook  faim  at 
Dover,  when  be  thus  addressed  him :  "  My  dear  friend,  I  believe  you  have  forgot  a  cir- 
cumstance that  should  take  place  before  you  return  to  France."  To  which  Grammoot 
answered,  "  True,  my  dear  friend ;  what  a  memory  I  have !  I  quite  forgot  that  I  was  to 
marry  your  sister ;  but  I  will  instantly  accompany  you  back  to  London  and  rectify  that 
fbrgetfulness.**  His  celebrated  Memcurs  were  written  by  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony, 
generally  called  Count  Hamilton,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  the  Second,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  French  service. — E. 
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going  as  far  as  Naples,  and  propose  my  going  with  you.  I  would 
not  go  so  far,  if  Naples  was  the  direct  road  to  the  new  Jerusalem.  I 
have  no  thought  or  wish  but  to  get  home,  and  be  quiet  for  the  rest  of 
my  days,  which  I  shall  most  certainly  do  the  first  moment  the  season 
will  let  me ;  and  if  I  once  get  to  London  again,  shall  be  scarce  tempted 
ever  to  lie  in  an  inn  more.  1  have  refused  to  go  to  Aubigne,  though 
I  should  lie  but  one  night  on  the  road.  You  may  guess  what  I  have 
suffered,  when  I  am  grown  so  timorous  about  my  health.  However, 
s  I  am  again  reverted  to  my  system  of  water,  and  trying  to  recover 
my  hardiness — but  nothing  has  at  all  softened  me  towards  physicians. 

You  see  I  have  given  you  a  serious  answer,  though  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  smile  at  your  proposal.  Go  to  Italy  I  for  what? — Oh !  to 
quit — do  you  know,  I  think  that  as  idle  a  thought  as  the  other.  Pray 
stay  where  you  are,  and  do  some  good  to  your  country,  or  retire 
when  you  cannot — but  don't  put  your  finger  in  your  eye  and  cry 
after  the  holidays  and  sugar-plums  of  Park-place,  i  ou  have  engaged 
and  must  go  through  or  be  hindered.  Could  you  tell  the  world  the 
reason  ?  Would  not  all  men  say  you  had  found  yourself  incapable  of 
what  you  had  undertaken?  I  have  no  patience  with  your  thinking 
so  idly.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  your  understanding  and  character, 
and  a  want  of  resolution  unworthy  of  you. 

My  advice  is,  to  ask  for  the  first  great  government  that  falls,  if  you 
will  not  take  your  regiment  again ;  to  continue  acting  vigorously  and 
honestly  where  you  are.  Things  are  never  stable  enough  in  our 
country  to  give  you  a  prospect  of  a  long  slavery.  Your  defect  is 
irresolution.  When  you  have  taken  your  post,  act  up  to  it ;  and  if 
you  are  driven  from  it,  your  retirement  will  then  be  as  honourable, 
and  more  satisfactory  than  your  administration.  I  speak  frankly,  as 
my  friendship  for  you  directs.  My  way  of  acting  (though  a  private 
instance)  is  agreeable  to  my  doctrine.  I  determined,  whenever  our 
opposition  should  be  over,  to  have  done  with  politics ;  and  you  see  I 
have  adhered  to  my  resolution  by  coming  hither;  and  therefore  vou 
may  be  convinced  that  I  speak  my  thoughts.  I  don't  ask  your  pardon, 
because  I  should  be  forced  to  ask  my  own,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  what 
I  think  the  best  for  you.  You  have  life  and  Park-place  enough  to 
come,  and  you  have  not  had  five  months  of  ^out.  Make  yourself  in- 
dependent honourably,  which  you  may  do  by  a  government ;  but  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  don't  accept  a  ministerial  place  when  you 
cease  to  be  a  minister.  The  former  is  a  regard  due  to  your  profes- 
sion and  services ;  the  latter  is  a  degradation.  You  know  the  haughti- 
ness of  my-  spirit;  I  give  you  no  advice  but  what  I  would  follow. 

I  sent  Lady  Ailesbury  the  "  Orpheline  Legume :"  a  poor  perform- 
ance ;  but  the  subject  made  me  think  she  would  like  to  see  it.  I  am 
over  head  and  ears  at  Count  Caylus's'  auction,  and  have  bought  half 

*  The  Count  de  Caylus,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  InBcriptions  and  Belles- 
lettres,  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  author 
of  the  "  Recueil  d'Antiquit^s  Ecyptiennes^  Etrusques,  Grecques,  Romaines,  ct  Gauloisea,*' 
in  seven  volumes,  4to.  died  at  Paris  in  September  1765,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  said  to  be  the  protector  of  the  arts  and  the  torment  of  the  artists ;  for  though 

38* 
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of  it  for  a  song— but  I  am  still  in  greater  felicity  and  luck,  having 
discovered,  by  mere  accident,  a  portrait  of  Count  Grammont,  after 
having  been  in  search  of  one  these  fifteen  years,  and  assured  there 
was  no  such  thing.  Apropos,  I  promised  you  my  own :  but  besides 
that  there  is  nobody  here  that  excels  in  painting  skeletons,  seriously, 
iheir  painters  are  bitter  bad,  and  as  much  inferior  to  Reynolds  and 
Ramsay,  as  Hudson  to  Vandyck.  I  had  rather  stay  till  my  return. 
Adieu ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Paris,  Dec.  5, 1765. 

I  HAVE  not  above  a  note's  worth  to  say ;  but  as  Lord  Ossory  sets 
out  to-morrow,  I  just  send  you  a  line.  The  Dauphin,  if  he  is  still 
alive,  which  some  folks  doubt,  is  kept  so  only  by  cordials ;  though  the 
Bishop  of  Glandeve  has  assured  the  Queen  that  he  had  God's  own 
word  for  his  recovery,  which  she  still  believes,  whether  her  son  is 
dead  or  not. 

The  remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  of  Bretagne,  is  very  decent;  they  are  to  have  an  audience  next 
week.  They  do  not  touch  on  Chalotais,  because  the  accusation 
against  him  is  for  treason.  What  do  you  think  that  treason  is?  A 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  he  is  made  to  say,  that 
"  Rennes  is  nearer  to  London  than  Paris."  It  is  now  believed  that 
the  anonymous  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Chalotais,  were 
forged  by  a  Jesuit — those  to  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  have  even  so  good  an 
author. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  still  at  Aubigni :  I  wonder  he  stays,  for 
it  is  the  hardest  frost  alive.  Mr.  Hume  does  not  go  to  Ireland;  where 
your  brother  finds  he  would  by  no  means  be  welcome.  I  have  a 
notion  he  will  stay  here  till  your  brother's  return. 
.  The  Due  de  Praslin,  it  is  said,  will  retire  at  Christmas.  As  La  Horde,. 
the  great  banker  of  the  court,  is  trying  to  retire  too,  my  cousin,  who 
.is  much  connected  wi\h  La  Borde,  suspects  that  Choiseul  is  not  very 
firm  himself. 

I  have  supped  with  Monsieur  de  Maurepas,  and  another  night  with 
Marshal  Richelieu :  the  first  is  extremely  agreeable  and  sensible;  and, 
I  am  glad,  not  minister.  The  other  is  an  old  piece  of  tawdry,  worn 
out,  but  endeavouring  to  brush  itself  up;  and  put  me  in  mind  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  for  they  laugh  before  they  know  what  he  has  said — and 
are  in  the  right,  for  I  think  they  would  not  laugh  afterwards. 

he  aasisted  them  with  his  advice,  and,  better  Btill,  with  his  purse,  he  exacted  ftom  them, 
in  return,  the  g-reatest  deference  to  his  opinion.  Gibbon,  in  his  Journal  for  May  1763, 
thus  spealcs  ofthe  Count : — **  Je  le  Tis  trois  ou  quatre  fois,  et  je  via  un  homme  simple,  uni, 
bon,  et  qui  me  temoignoit  une  bonte  extreme.  Si  je  n*en  al  point  profits,  je  raUribue 
moins  k  son  caractdre  qu*&  son  genre  de  vie.  II  se  Idve  de  grand  matin,  court  les  attehers 
dcs  artistes  pendant  tout  le  jour,  et  rentre  chez  lui  h,  six  heures  du  soir  pour  se  mettre  en 
^obe  de  chambre,  et  s^enfermer  dans  son  cabinet.    Le  mojen  de  Yoir  ses  amis?" — E. 
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I  send  Lady  Ailesbury  the  words  and  music  of  the  prettiest  opera 
comique  in  the  world.  I  wish  I  could  send  her  the  actors  too.   Adieu ! 

December  9. 

Lord  Ossory  put  off  his  journey ;  which  stopped  this  letter,  and  it 
will  now  go  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart. 

The  face  of  things  is  changed  here;  which  I  am  innpatient  to  tell 
you,  that  you  may  see  it  is  truth,  not  system,  which  I  pique  myself 
on  sending  you.  The  vigour  of  the  court  has  frightened  the  Parlia- 
ment's. That  of  Pau  has  submitted.  The  procureurs,  &c  of  Rennes, 
who,  it  Was  said,  would  not  plead  before  the  new  commission,  were 
told,  that  if  they  did  not  plead  the  next  day  they  should  be  hanged 
without  a  trial.    No  bribe  ever  operated  faster ! 

I  heard  t'other  day,  that  some  Spanish  minister,  I  forget  his  name, 
being  dead,  Squillace  would  take  his  department,  and  Grimaldi  have 
that  of  the  West  Indies.  He  is  the  worst  that  could  have  it,  as  we 
have  no  greater  enemy. 

The  Dauphip  is  certainly  alive,  but  in  the  most  shocking  way  pos- 
sible ;  his  bones  worn  through  his  skin,  a  great  swelling  behind,  and 
so  relaxed,  that  his  intestines  appear  iVom  that  part ;  and  yesterday 
the  mortification  was  suspected. 

I  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Lady  Ailesbury,  for  which  I 
give  her  a  thousand  thanks ;  and  would  answer  it  directly,  if  I  had 
not  told  you  every  thiM  1  know.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond are,  I  hear,  at  Fontainbleau :  the  moment  they  return,  I  will 
give  the  Duchess  Lady  Ailesbury's  commission. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  SUFPOI&" 

Paris,  Dec  5, 1765 ;  bttt  does  not  set  out 
tUl  the  11th. 
Madam, 

Miss  HoTHAM  need  not  be  in  pain  for  what  to  say  when  she  gives  me 
an  account  of  your  ladyship ;  which  is  all  the  trouble  I  thought  of  giv- 
ing her.  If  she  could  make  those  accounts  more  favourable,  I  should 
be  better  pleased ;  but  I  know  what  an  untractable  brute  the  gout  is, 
and  the  joy  it  takes  in  plaguing  every  body  that  is  connected  with  it. 
We  have  the  sharpest  frost  here  that  ever  lived ;  it  has  done  me  great 
good ;  and,  if  it  has  the  same  effect  on  your  ladyship,  I  hope  you  are 
starved  to  death.  Since  -Paris  has  begun  to  fill  in  spite  of  Fontain- 
bleau, I  am  much  reconciled  to  it,  and  have  seen  several  people  I 
like.  I  am  established  in  two  or  three  societies,  where  I  sup  every 
night;  though  I  have  still  resisted  whist,  and  am  more  constant  to  my 
old  flame  loo  during  its  absence  than  I  doubt  I  have  been  to  my  other 
passion.     There  is  a  young  Comtesse  d'Egmont,  daughter  of  Marshal 

*  Now  first  collected. 
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Richelieu,  so  pretty  and  pleasing,  that,  if  I  thought  it  would  break 
any  body's  heart  in  England,  I  would  be  in  love  with  her.  Nay, 
Madam,  I  might  be  so  within  all  rules  here.  I  am  twenty  years  oq 
the  right  side  of  red-heels,  which  her  father  wears  still,  and  he  has 
still  a  wrinkle  to  come  before  he  leaves  them  off. 

The  Dauphin  is  still  alive,  but  kept  so  only  by  cordials.  Yet  tha 
Queen  and  Dauphiness  have  no  doubt  of  his  recovery,  having  the 
Bishop  of  Glandeve's  word  for  it,  who  got  a  promise  from  a  vision 
under  its  own  hand  and  seal.  The  Dauphin  has  certainly  behaved 
with  great  courage  and  tranquillity,  but  is  so  touched  with  the  tender- 
ness and  attention  of  his  family,  that  he  now  expresses  a  wish  to  live. 

If  there  is  no  talk  in  England  of  politics  and  parliaments,  I  can  send 
your  ladyship  as  much  as  you  please  from  hence ;  or  if  you  want 
English  themselves,  I  can  send  you  about  fifty  head;  and  I  assure  j'ou 
we  shall  still  be  well  stocked.  There  were  three  card-tables  full  of 
lords,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  gentlewomen,  the  other  night  at  Lady 
Berkeley's. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Paris,  Jan.  2, 1766. 

Whbjt  I  came  to  Paris,  Madam,  I  did  not  know  that  by  New- 
year's-day  1  should  find  myself  in  Siberia ;  at  least  as  cold.  There 
have  not  been  two  good  days  together  since  the  middle  of  October; 
however,  I  do  not  complain,  as  I  am  both  well  and  pleased,  though  I 
wish  for  a  little  of  your  sultry  English  weather,  all  French  as  I  am. 
I  have  entirely  left  off  dinners,  and  lead  the  life  I  always  liked,  of 
lying  late  in  bed,  and  sitting  up  late.  I  am  told  of  nothing  but  how 
contradictory  this  is  to  your  ladyship's  orders ;  but  as  I  shall  have 
dull  dinners  and  triste  evenings  enough  when  I  return  to  England,  all 
your  kindness  cannot  persuade  me  to  sacrifice  my  pleasures  here,  too. 
Many  of  my  opinions  are  fantastic ;  perhaps  this  is  one,  that  nothing 
produces  gout  like  doing  any  thing  one  dislikes.  I  believe  the  gout, 
like  a  near  relation,  always  visits  one  when  one  has  some  oUier 
plague.  Your  ladyship's  dependence  on  the  waters  of  Sunning-hiU 
is,  1  hope,  better  founded ;  but  in  the  mean  time  my  system  is  full  as 
pleasant. 

Madame  d'Aiguillon's  goodness  tp  me  does  not  abate,  nor  Madame 
Greoffrin's.  I  have  seen  but  little  of  Madame  d'Egmont,  ,who  seems 
very  good,  and  is  universally  in  esteem.  She  is  now  in  great  afflic* 
tion,  having  lost  suddenly  Monsieur  Pignatelli,  the  minister  at  Parma, 
whom  she  bred  up,  and  whom  she  and  her  family  had  generously 
destined  for  her  grand-daughter,  an  immense  heiress.  It  was  very 
delicate  and  touching  what  Madame  d'Egmont  said  to  her  daughter- 
in-law  on  this  occasion : — "  Vous  voyez,  ma  chere,  combien  j*aime 
mes  enfans  d'adoption !"     This  daughler-in-law  is  delightfully  pretty, 
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and  civil,  and  gay»  and  conversable,  though  not  a  regular  beauty  like 
Madame  de  Monaco. 

The  bitterness  of  the  frost  deters  tne,  Madano,  from  all  sights;  I 
console  myself  with  good  companv,  and  still  more,  with  being  absent 
from  bad.  Negative  as  this  satisfaction  is,  it  is  incredibly  great,  to 
live  in  a  town  like  this,  and  to  be  sure  every  day  of  not  meeting  one 
face  one  hates  1     I  never  know  a  positive  pleasure  equal  to  it. 

Your  ladyship  and  Lord  Holland  shall  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you 
please  for  my  dread  of  being  thought  charming;  yet  I  shall  not  deny 
my  panic,  as  surely  nothing  is  so  formidable  as  to  have  one's  liiTibs 
on  crutches  and  one's  understanding  in  leading-strings.  The  Prince 
of  Conti  laughed  at  me  toother  day  on  the  same  account.  I  was  com- 
plaining to  the  old  blind  charming  Madame  du  Deifand,  that  she  /^ 
preferred  Mr.  Crawford  to  me:  "  What,"  said  the  Prince,  "does  not 
she  love  you  V*  ••  No,  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  she  likes  me  no  better  than  if 
she  had  seen  me."  ^ 

Mr.  Hume  carries  this  letter  and  Rousseau  to  England.*  I  wish  / 
the  former  may  not  repent  having  engaged  with  the  latter,  who  con- 
tradicts and  quarrels  with  all  mankind,  in  order  to  obtain  their  admi- 
ration. I  think  both  his  means  and  his  end  below  such  a  genius.  If 
I  had  talents  like  his,  I  should  despise  any  suffrage  below  my  own 
standard,  and  should  blush  to  owe  any  part  of  my  fame  to  singulari- 
ties and  affectations.  But  great  parts  seem  like  high  towers  erected 
on  high  mountains,  the  more  exposed  to  every  wind,  and  readier  to 
tumble.  Charles  Townshend  is  blown  round  the  compass ;  Rousseau 
insists  that  the  north  and  south  blow  at  the  same  time;  and  Voltaire  ^. 
demolishes  the  Bible  to  erect  fatalism  in  its  stead : — so  compatible  are 
the  greatest  abilities  and  greatest  absurdities! 

Madanne  d'Aiguillon^gave  me  the  enclosed  letter  for  your  ladyship. 
I  wish  I  had  any  thing  else  to  send  you ;  but  there  are  no  new  books, 
and  the  theatres  are  shut  up  for  the  Dauphin's  death ;  who,  I  believe, 
is  the  greatest  loss  they  have  had  since  Harry  IV. 


TO  JOHN  CHUTE,  ESQ. 


Paris,  Jan.  1766. 


It  is  in  vain,  I  know,  my  dear  Sir,  to  scold  you,  though  I  have 
such  a  mind  to  it — nay,  1  must.  Yes,  you  that  will  not  lie  a  night  at 
Strawberry  in  autumn  for  fear  of  the  gout,  to  stay  in  the  country  till 
this  time,  and  till  you  caught  it !    I  know  you  will  tell  me,  it  did  not 

*  The  Parliament  of  Paris  having  issued  an  arr^t  against  Rousseau,  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  Mr.  Hume  was  appKed  to  by  a  friend  in  Paris  to  discover  for  him  a  retreat  in 
England,  whither  he  accompanied  him.  The  plan  finally  concluded  on  was,  that  h« 
should  be  comfortably  boarded  in  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Davenport,  at  Wooton,  in  the  county 
of  Derby ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  by  his  interest  with  the  government,  obtained  for  him  a  peAsioa 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a.ycar.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  appeared  in  public  in  bis 
Armeniaii  dress,  and  excited  much  general  notice.— >£. 
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come  till  you  were  two  days  ia  town.  Do,  and  I  shall  have  no  more 
pity  for  you  than  if  I  was  your  wife,  and  had  wanted  to  come  to  town 
two  months  ago. 

I  am  perfectly  well,  though  to  tie  sure  Lapland  is  the  torrid  zone  io 
comparison  of  Paris.  We  have  had  such  a  frost  for  this  fortnight, 
that  I  went  nine  miles  to  dine  in  the  country  to-day»  in  a  villa  exactly 
like  a  green-house,  except  that. there  was  no  fire  but  in  one  rooRU 
We  were  four  in  a  coach,  and  all  our  chinks  stopped  with  furs,  and 
yet  all  the  glasses  were  frozen.  We  dined  in  a  paved  hall  painted 
in  fresco,  with  a  fountain  at  one  end ;  for  in  this  country  they  live  in 
perpetual  opera,  and  persist  in  being  young  when  they  are  old,  and 
hot  when  they  are  frozen.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  sat  shivering  three 
glorious  maccaws,  a  vast  cockatoo,  and  two  poor  parroquets,  who 
squalled  like  the  children  in  the  wood  after  their  nursery-fire  I  I  am 
come  home,  and  blowing  my  billets  between  every  paragraph,  yet 
can  scarce  move  my  fingers.  However,  I  must  be  dressed  presently, 
and  go  to  the  Comtcsse  de  la  Marche,'  who  has  appointed  nine  at 
night  for  my  audience.  It  seems  a  Utile  odd  to  us  to  be  presented  to 
a  princess  of  the  blood  at  that  hour — but  I  told  you,  there  is  not  a 
tittle  in  which  our  manners  resemble  one  another.  I  was  presented 
to  her  father-in-law  the  Prince  of  Conti  last  Friday.  In  the  middle 
of  the  levee  entered  a  young  woman,  too  plain  I  thought  to  be  any 
thing  but  his  near  relation.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  by  seeing 
her,  after  he  had  talked  to  her,  go  round  the  circle  and  do  the  honours 
of  it.  I  asked  a  gentleman  near  me  if  that  was  the  Comtesse  de  la 
Marche  ?  He  burst  into  a  violent  laughter,  and  then  told  me  it  was 
Mademoiselle  Auguste,  a  dancer! — Now,  who  was  in  the  wrong? 

I  give  you  these  as  samples  of  many  scenes  that  have  amused  nie, 
and  which  will  be  charming  food  at  Strawberry.     At  the  same  time 
that  I  see  all  their  ridicules,  there  is  a  douceur  in  the  society  of  the 
>' women  of  fashion  that  captivates  me.     I  like  the  way  of  life,  though 
/  not  lively;  though  the  men  are  posts,  and  apt  to  be  arrogant,  and 
though  there  are  twenty  ingredients  wanting  to  make  the  style  per- 
fect.    I  have  totally  washed  my  hands  of  their  savans  and  philoso- 
phers, and  do  not  even  envy  you  Rousseau,  who  has  all  the  charla- 
yytanerie  of  Count  St.  Germain^  to  make  himself  singular  and  talked 
of.     I  suppose  Mrs.  Montagu,  my  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  a  certain  lady 
friend  of  mine,  will  be  in  raptures  with  him,  especially  as  conducted 
,^by  Mr.  Hume.     But,  however  I  admire  his  parts,  neither  he  nor  any 
Genius  I  have  known  has  had  common  sense  enough  to  balance  the 

*  La  Comtcfise  de  la  Marche,  princess  of  Modena,  married  to  the  only  Bon  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti.  Le  Comte  de  la  Marche  was  the  only  one  of  the  French  princes  of 
the  blood  who  uniformly  sided  with  the  court  in  the  disputes  with  the  Parliamcnit  of 
Paris.— E. 

<>  The  Comte  de  St  Germain  had  acquired  a  considerable  military  reputation  in  France 
by  his  conduct  at  Corbach  in  1760 ;  when  he  commanded  the  reserve,  and  saved  the 
army  by  supporting  the  rear.^ard  and  allowing  the  whole  body  to  retire  upon  Caassl. 
Considering  himself  ilUused  by  the  Marshal  de  Broglio,  his  conmiander-in  chief^  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  retire  from  the  French  service,  and  entered  that  of  Denmark,  from  which 
he  retired  into  private  life  in  1774.  From  this  retirement  he  was  summoned  by  Louis 
XVl.  upon  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Muy,  minister^t-war. — ^E. 
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impertinence  of  their  pretensions.    They  hate  priests,  but  love  dearly  /  ' 
to  have  an  altar  at  their  feet ;  for  which  reason  it  is  much  pleasanter 
to  read  them  than  to  know  them.    Adieu !  my  dear  Sir ! 

Jan.  15. 

This  has  been  writ  this  week,  and  waiting  for  a  conveyance,  and 
as  yet  has  got  none.  Favre  tells  me  you  are  recovered,  but  you  don't 
tell  me  so  yourself.  I  enclose  a  trifle  that  I  wrote  lately,*  which  got 
about  and  has  made  enormous  noise  in  a  city  where  they  run  and 
cackle  after  an  event,  like  a  parcel  of  hens  after  an  accidental  husk 
of  a  grape.  It  has  made  me  the  fashion,  and  made  Madame  do 
BoaiBers.and  the  Prince  of  Conti  very  angry  with  me;  the  former 
intending  to  be  rapt  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  by  clinging  to  Rousseau's 
Armenian  robe.  I  am  peevish  that  with  his  parts  he  should  be  such 
a  mountebank;  but  what  made  me  more  peevish  was,  that  after  re- 
ceiving Wilkes  with  the  greatest  civilities,  he  paid  court  to  Mr.  Hume 
by  complaining  of  Wilkes's  visit  and  intrusion.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  not  but  have  come  hither ;  for,  since  I  am     ' 
doomed  to  live  in  England,  it  is  some  comfort  to  have  seen  that  the  f^ 
French  are  ten  times  more  contemptible  than  we  are.     I  am  a  little 
ungrateful;  but  I  cannot  help  seeing  with  my  eyes,  though  I  find  other 
people  make  nothing  of  seeing  without  theirs.     I  have  endless  histo- 
ries to  amuse  you  with  when  we  meet,  which  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
March.     It  is  much  more  tiresome  to  be  fashionable  than  unpopular ;    ^' 
I  an)  used  to  the  latter,  and  know  how  to  behave  under  it :  but  I  can- 
not stand  for  member  of  parliament  of  Paris.    Adieu  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

PftriB,  Jan.  5, 17G6. 
Lady  Bbauliru  acts  like  herself,  and  so  do  you  in  being  persuaded 
that  nobody  will  feel  any  satisfaction  that  comes  to  you  with  more 
transport  than  I  do ;  you  deserve  her  friendship,  because  you  are 
more  sensible  to  the  grace  of  the  action  than  to  the  thing  itself;  of 
which,  besides  approving  the  sentiment,  I  am  glad,  for  if  my  Lady 
Cardigan^  is  as  happy  in  drawing  a  straw,  as  in  picking  straws^  you 

*  The  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Rousseau. — E. 

^  **  One  evening,  at  the  Mitre,  Johnson  said  sarcastically  to  me,  *  It  seems,  Sir,  you 
have  kept  very  good  company  ahroad — Rousseau  and  Wilkea !'  I  answered  with  a 
amile,  *  My  dear  Sir,  you  donH  call  Rousseau  bad  company :  do  you  really  think  him  a 
bad  man  V  Johnson.  *  Sir,  if  you  are  talking  jestingly  of  this,  I  don*t  talk  with  you. 
If  you  mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him  one  of  the  worst  of  men ;  a  rascal,  who  ougfatto 
be  hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been.  Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him,  and 
it  is  a  shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country.  Rousseau,  Sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  I 
would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone 
from  the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work  in  the  plan- 
Utions.' "    Boswell,  vol  ii.  p.  314,  ed.  1835 E. 

«  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  third  daughter  and  coheiress  of  John  second  Duke  of  Montagu, 
and  last  of  that  creation;  married,  7th  July  1730,  George  Montagu,  fourth  Earl  of  Cardi. 
gan.—— E. 
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wi!l  certainly  raiss  your  green  coat.  Yet  melhinks  you  would  make 
an  excellent  Robin  Hood  reformer  with  UtUe  John  your  brother.  How 
you  would  carol  Mr.  Percy's  old  ballads  under  the  green-wood  tree ! 
1  had  rather  have  you  in  my  merry  Sherwood  than  at  Greatworth, 
and  should  delight  in  your  picture  drawn  as  a  bold  forester,  in  a  green 
frocks  with  your  rosy  hue,  gray  locks,  and  coniely  belly.  In  short, 
the  favour  itself,  and  the  manner  are  so  agreeable,  that  I  shall  be  at 
least  as  much  disappointed  as  you  can  be,  if  it  fails.  One  is  not 
ashamed  to  wear  a  feather  from  the  hand  of  a  friend.  We  both 
Bcorn  to  ask  or  accept  boons ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  have  life  painted 
with  images  by  the  pencil  of  friendship.  Visions  you  know  have 
always  been  my  pasture;  and  so  far  from  growing  old  enough  to 
quarrel  with  their  emptiness,  I  almost  think  there  is  no  wisdom  com- 
parable to  that  of  exchanging  what  is  called  the  realities  of  life  for 
dreams.  Old  castles,  old  pictures,  old  histories,  and  the  babble  of  old 
people,  make  one  live  back  into  centuries,  that  cannot  disappoint  one. 
One  holds  fast  and  surely  what  is  past.  The  dead  have  exhausted 
their  power  of  deceiving ;  one  can  trust  Catherine  of  Medicis  now. 
In  short,  you  have  opened  a  new  landscape  to  my  fancy;  and  my 
Lady  Beaulieu  will  oblige  me  as  much  as  you,  if  she  f>ut8  the  long 
bow  into  your  hands.  I  don't  know  but  the  idea  may  produce  some 
other  Castle  of  Olranto. 

The  victorious  arms  of  tbe  present  ministry  in  Parliament  will 
make  me  protract  my  stay  here,  lest  it  should  be  thought  I  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  event ;  next  to  successful  enemies,  I  dread  trium- 
phant friends.  To  be  sure.  Lord  Temple  and  George  Grenville  are 
very  proper  to  be  tied  to  a  conqueror's  car,  and  to  **  drag  their  slow 
lengths  along ;"  but  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  see  Goody  Newcastle  ex- 
ulting like  old  Marius  in  a  seventh  consulship.  Don't  tell  it,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  calculate  my  own  intention,  I  shall  not  set  out  before  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March.  That  will  meet  your  abode  in  London ;  and 
I  shall  get  a  day  or  two  out  of  you  for  some  chat  at  Strawberry  on 
all  I  have  seen  and  done  here.  For  this  reason  I  will  anticipate 
nothing  now,  but  bid  you  good-morrow,  after  telling  you  a  little  story. 
The  canton  of  Berne  ordered  all  the  impressions  of  Helvetius's  Esprit 
and  Voltaire's  Pucelle  to  be  seized.  The  officer  of  justice  employed 
by  them  came  into  the  council  and  said,  **  Magnifiques  seigneurs, 
apres  toutes  les  rechercbes  possibles,  on  n'a  pu  trouver  dans  toute  la 
ville  que  trds  peu  de  I'Esprit,  et  pas  une  Pucelle."  Adieu  I  Robin  and 
John. 

JannurySfh. 

I  had  not  sent  away  my  letter,  being  so  disappointed  of  a  messen- 
ger, and  now  receive  yours  of  December  the  thirtieth.  My  house  is 
most  heartily  at  your  service,  and  I  shall  write  to  Favre  to  have  it 
ready  for  you.  You  will  see  by  the  former  pan  of  this  letter,  that  I  do 
not  think  of  being  in  England  iJefore  the  end  of  March.  All  I  dislike  in 
this  contract  is  the  fear,  that  if  I  drive  you  out  of  my  house,  I  shall 
drive  you  out  of  town ;  and  as  you  will  find,  I  have  not  a  bod  to  offer 
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you  but  my  own,  and  Favre's,  in  which  your  servant  will  lie,  for  I 
nave  stripped  Arlington-street  to  furnish  Strawberry.  In  the  mean 
time  you  will  be  comfortable  in  my  bed,  and  need  have  no  trouble 
about  Favre,  as  he  lodges  at  his  wife's  while  I  am  absent.  Let  them 
know  in  time  to  have  the  beds  aired. 

I  don't  understand  one  syllable  of  your  paragraph  about  Miss  Tal- 
bot, Admiral  Cornish,  and  Mr.  Hampden's  son.  I  thought  she  was 
married,  and  I  forget  to  whom. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Paris,  Saturday  nigbt,  Jan.  ]  ] ,  1766. 

I  HAVB  just  now,  Madam,  received  the  scissors,  by  General  Vernon, 
from  Mr.  Conway's  office.  Unluckily,  I  had  not  received  your  lady- 
ship's notification  of  them  sooner,  for  want  of  a  conveyance,  and  I 
wrote  to  my  servant  to  inquire  of  yours  how  they  had  been  sent; 
which  I  fear  may  have  added  a  little  trouble  to  all  you  had  been  so 
good  as  to  take,  and  for  which  I  give  you  ten  thousand  thanks :  but 
your  ladyship  is  so  exact  and  friendly,  that  it  almost  discourages 
rather  than  encourages  me.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  ten 
thousand  obligations  are  new  letters  of  credit. 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  p  *  ♦  #  *,  and  her  husband  may  be  as  happy  as 
he  will:  I  cannot  help  pitying  him.  She  told  me  it  is  coulder  here 
than  in  England;  and  in  truth  I  believe  so:  I  blow  the  fire  between 
every  paragraph,  and  am  quite  cut  off  from  all  sights.  The  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  evenings  makes  me  some  amends,  lam  just  going  to  sup 
at  Madame  d'Aiguillon's  with  Madame  d'Egmont,  and  I  hope  Madame 
de  Brionne,  whom  I  have  not  yet  seen  ?  but  she  is  not  very  well,  and 
it  is  doubtful.  My  last  new  passion,  and  I  think  the  strongest,  is  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul.  Her  face  is  pretty,  not  very  pretty ;  her  per- 
son a  little  model.  Cheerful,  modest,  full  of  attentions,  with  the  bap- 
piest  propriety  of  expression,  and  greatest  quickness  of  reason  and 
judgment,  you  would  take  her  for  the  queen  of  an  allegory:  one 
dreads  its  finishing,  as  much  as  a  lover,  if  she  would  admit  one, 
would  wish  it  should  finish.  In  short.  Madam,  though  you  are  the 
last  person  that  will  believe  it,  France  is  so  agreeable,  and  England 
so  much  the  reverse,  that  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  return.  The 
civilities,  the  kindnesses,  the  honours  1  receive,  are  so  many  and  so 
great,  that  I  am  continually  forced  to  put  myself  in  mind  how  little  I 
anr>  entitled  to  them,  and  how  many  of  them  I  owe  to  your  ladyship. 
I  shall  talk  you  to  death  at  my  return.  Shall  you  bear  to  hear  me , 
tell  you  a  thousand  times  over,  that  Madame  Geoffrin  is  the  most 
rational  woman  in  the  world,  and  Madame  d'Aiguillon  the  most  ani- 
mated and  most  obliging?  I  think  you  will.  Your  ladyship  can 
endure  the  panegyric  of  your  friends.  If  you  should  grow  impatient 
to  hear  them  commended,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  over. 
The  best  air  in  the  world  is  that  where  one  is  pleased:  Sunning 
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\vaters  are  nothing  ta  it.  The  frost  is  so  hard,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  tiie  gout ;  and  though  the  fountain  of  youth  is  not  here,  the  foun- 
tain of  age  is,  which  connes  to  just  the  same  thing.  One  is  never  old 
here,  or  never  thought  so.  One  makes  verses  as  if  one  was  but 
seventeen— for  example : — 

On  Madami  OB  FoncAiAUixa  sfbakino  English. 

Soft  sounds  that  steal  from  fair  Forcal^aier*s  lips, 

Like  bee  that  murmaring  the  jasmin  sips ! 

Are  these  my  native  accents  7    None  so  sweet. 

So  gracious,  jet  my  ravish'd  ears  did*meet. 

O  power  of  beau^ !  thy  enchanting  look 

Can  melodize  eaco  note  in  Nature's  book. 

The  roughest  wrath  of  Russians,  when  they  swear, 

Pronounced  by  thee,  flows  soft  as  Indian  air ; 

And  dulcet  breath,  attemperM  by  thine  eyes. 

Gives  British  prose  o'er  Tuscan  verse  the  prize. 

You  must  not  look,  Madam,  for  much  meaning  in  these  lines ;  they 
were  intended  only  to  run  smoothly,  and  to  be  easily  comprehended 
by  the  fair  scholar  who  is  learning  our  language.  Still  less  must  you 
show  them:  they  are  not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  London, 
where  you  know  I  dread  being  represented  as  a  shepherd.  Pray  let 
them  think  that  I  am  wrapped  up  in  Canada  bills,  and  have  all  the 
pamphlets  sent  over  about  the  colonies  and  the  stamp-act. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  accounts  your  ladyship  gives  me  of  Lord 
Holland.    He  talks,  I  am  told,  of  going  to  Naples :  one  would  do  a 

f;reat  deal  for  health,  but  I  question  if  I  could  buy  it  at  that  expense. 
f  Paris  would  answer  his  purpose,  I  shodid  not  wonder  if  he  came 
hither ;  but  to  live  with  Italians  must  be  woful,  and  would  ipso  facto 
make  me  ill.  It  is  true  I  am  a  bad  judge :  I  never  tasted  illness  but 
the  gout,  which,  tormenting  as  it  is,  I  prefer  to  all  other  distempers : 
one  knows  the  fit  will  end,  will  leave  one  quite  well,  and  dispenses 
with  the  nonsense  of  physicians,  and  absurdity  is  more  painful  than 
pain :  at  least  the  pain  of  the  gout  neveV  takes  away  my  spirits,  which 
the  other  does. 

I  have  never  heard  from  Mr.  Chute  this  century,  but  am  glad  the 
gout  is  rather  his  excuse  than  the  cause,  and  that  it  lies  only  in  his 
pen.  I  am  in  too  good  humour  to  quarrel  with  any  body,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  in  haste  to  see  England,  where  at  least  one  is  sure 
of  being  quarrelled  with.  If  they  vex  me,  I  will  come  back  hither 
directly ;  and  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  lady- 
ship will  not  blame  me. 


TO  THE  HON.  H  S.  CONWAY. 

Paris,  Jan.  13, 1766. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  by  General  Yernon,  and  another,  to 
which  I  have  writ  an  answer,  but  was  disappointed  of  a  conveyance 
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I  expected.  You  shall  have  it  with  additions,  by  the  first  messenger 
that  goes;  but  I  cannot  send  it  by  the  post,  as  I  have  spoken  very 
freely  of  some  persons  you  name,  in  which  we  agree  thoroughly. 
These  few  lines  are  only  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  idle  in  writing  to 
you. 

I  almost  repent  having  come  hither:  for  I  like  the  way  of  life  and 
many  of  the  people  so  well,  that  I  doubt  I  shall  feel  more  regret  at 
leaving  Paris  than  I  expected.  It  would  sound  vain  to  tell  you  the 
honours  and  distinctions  I  receive,  and  how  much  I  am  in  fashion ; 
yet  when  they  come  from  the  handsomest  women  in  France,  and  the 
most  respectable  in  point  of  character,  can  one  help  being  a  little 
proud?  If  I  was  twenty  years  younger,  I  should  wish  they  were  not 
quite  so  respectable.  Madame  de  Brionne,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
and  who  was  to  have  met  me  at  supper  last  night  at  the  charming 
Madame  d'£gmont*s,  sent  me  an  invitation  by  the  latter  for  Wednes- 
day next  I  was  engaged,  and  hesitated.  I  was  told,  '* Comment! 
savez-vous  que  c'est  qu'elle  ne  feroit  pas  pour  toute  la  France?" 
However,  lest  you  should  dread  my  returning  a  perfect  old  swain,  I 
study  my  wrinkles,  compare  myself  and  my  limbs  to  every  plate  of 
larks  I  see,  and  treat  my  understanding  with  at  least  as  little  mercy. 
Yet,  do  you  know,  my  present  fame  is  owing  to  a  very  trifling  com- 
position, but  which  has  made  incredible  noise.  I  was  one  evening  at 
Madame  Geoffrin's  joking  on  Rousseau's  aflectations  and  contradic- ?>* 
tions,  and  said  some  things  that  diverted  them.  When  I  came  home, 
I  put  them  into  a  letter,  and  showed  it  next  day  to  Helvetius  and  the 
Due  de  Nivernois ;  who  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that,  after  telling  me  ^ , 
some  faults  in  the  language,  which  you  may  be  sure  there  were,  they' 
encouraged  me  to  let  it  1^  seen.  As  you  know  I  willingly  laugh  at 
nnountebanks,  political  or  literary,  let  their  talents  be  ever  so  great,  I 
was  not  averse.  The  copies  have  spread  like  wildfire ;  et  me  void  a  ^' 
la  mode !  I  expect  the  end  of  my  reign  at  the  end  of  the  week  with 
great  composure.    Here  is  the  letter : — 

LE  ROI  DE  PRUS8E,  A  MONSIEUR  ROUSSEAU.^ 

Moir  CHER  Jeait  Jacques, 

Vous  avez  renonc^  a  Gindve  votre  patrie;  vous  vous  etes  fait 
chasser  de  la  Suisse,  pays  tant  vant^  dans  vos  ^rits ;  la  France  vous 

*  How  much  RoaaMau,  who  wu  naturally  dUpooed  to  believe  in  plota  and  conspira. 
cies  a^inst  him,  waa  annoyed  by  this  jeu  d^eeprit,  the  reader  will  readily  learn  from  the 
followug  letter,  which  he  addreaied  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Chronicle  ehorUy  after 
hie  arrii^  in  Enj^laod: — 

Wootton,  3d  March  176(>. 
"  Yon  have  faDed,  Sir,  in  the  respect  which  every  private  person  owes  to  a  crowned 
head,  in  attributing  publicly  to  the  King  of  Prussia  a  letter  full  of  extravagance  and 
malignity,  of  which,  ht  these  very  reasons,  yon  ought  to  have  known  he  could  not  be  the 
author.  You  have  even  dared  to  transcribe  his  signature,  as  if  you  had  seen  it  written 
with  his  own  hand.  I  inform  you.  Sir,  this  letter  was  fabricated  at  Paris ;  and  what 
rends  my  heart  is,  that  the  impostor  has  accomplices  in  England.    Yon  owe  to  the  King 
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a  d^cret^.  Venez  done  chez  moi;  j'adroire  vos  talens;  je  m'atnuse 
de  vos  reveries,  qui  (soil  dit  en  passant)  vous  occupent  trop,  et  trop- 
long  terns.  II  faut  a  ia  fin  etre  sage  et  heureux.  Vous  avez  fait  assez 
parler  de  vous  par  des  singularit^s  peu  convenables  a  un  veritable 
grand  homme.  D^montrez  a  vos  ennemis  que  vous  pouvez  avoir 
quelquefois  le  sens  commun :  cela  les  fachera,  sans  vous  faire  tort. 
Mes  ^rats  vous  ofTrent  une  retraite  paisible ;  je  vous  veux  du  bien,  et 
je  vous  en  feral,  si  vous  le  trouvez  bon.  Mais  si  vous  vous  obstiniez 
a  rejetter  mon  secours,  attendez-vous  que  je  ne  le  dirai  a  personne. 
Si  vous  persistez  a  vous  creuser  Pesprit  pour  trouver  de  nouveaux 
malheurs,  choisissez  les  tels  que  vous  voudrez.  Je  suis  roi,  je  puis 
vous  en  procurer  au  gr6  da  vos  souhaits:  et  ce  qui  surement  ne  vous 
arrivera  pas  vis  a  vis  de  vos  ennemis,  je  cesserai  de  vous  pers^uter 
quand  vous  cesserez  de  mettre  votre  gloire  a  I'elre. 

Votre  bon  ami,  Frederic. 

The  Princesse  de  Ligne,'  whose  mother  was  an  Endish  woman, 
made  a  good  observation  to  me  last  night.  She  said,  *'  Je  suis  roi,  je 
puis  vous  procurer  de  malheurs,"  was  plainly  the  stroke  of  an  English 
pen.  I  said,  then  I  had  certainly  not  well  imitated  the  character  in 
which  I  wrote.  You  will  say  I  am  an  old  man  to  attack  both  Yol- 
>taire  and  Rousseau.  It  is  true;  but  I  shoot  at  tiieir  heel,  at  their 
vulnerable  part. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  up  your  time  with  these  trifles.  The 
day  after  to-morrow  we  ao  in  cavalcade  with  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond to  her  audience  ;^  I  have  got  my  cravat  and  shammy  shoes. 
Adieu ! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Paris,  Jan.  18,  I7e$. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  HAD  extreme  satisfaction  in  receiving  your  letter,  having  been  in 
great  pain  about  you,  and  not  knowing  where  to  direct  a  letter. 
Favre""  told  me,  you  had  had  an  accident,  did  not  say  what  it  was, 
but  that  you  was  not  come  to  town."^  He  received  all  the  letters  and 
parcels  safe ;  for  which  I  give  you  many  thanks,  and  a  thousand 
more  for  your  kindness  in  thinking  of  them,  when  you  was  suflfering 
so  much.    It  was  a  dreadful  conclusion  of  your  travels ;  but  I  trust 

of  Prussia,  to  truth,  and  to  me,  to  print  the  letter  which  I  write  to  yon,  and  which  I 
sign,  as  an  atonement  for  a  fkult  with  which  you  would  douMIess  reproach  yoonelT 
severely,  if  you  knew  to  what  a  dark  transaction  you  have  rendered  yourself  accemory. 
I  salute  you  Sir,  very  sincerely.  Rousseau." 

^  The  Princess  de  Ligne  was  a  dauflfhter  of  the  Marquis  de  Megidres,  hy  Mns  Oj^le. 
tfaorpe,  sister  of  General  Oglethorpe. — E. 

^  At  Versailles,  as  ambassadress.  ^  A  servant  of  Mr.  Walpole*s  left  in  London. 

<*  In  disembarking  at  Dover,  Mr.  Cole  met  with  an  accident,  that  had  confined  him 
there  three  weeks  to  hb  bed. 
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will  lenve  no  consequences  behind  it.  The  weaiher  is  by  no  means 
favourable  for  a  recovery,  if  it  is  as  severe  in  England  as  at  Paris. 
We  have  had  two  or  three  days  of  fog,  rather  than  thaw ;  but  the 
frost  is  set  in  again  as  sharp  as  ever.  I  persisted  in  going  about  to 
churches  and  convents,  till  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  my  nose  and 
fingers.  I  have  submitted  at  last  to  the  season,  and  lie  a-bed  all  the 
morning ;  but  I  hope  in  February  and  March  to  recover  the  time  I 
have  lost  I  shall  not  return  to  England  before  the  end  of  March, 
being  determined  not  to  hazard  any  thing.  I  continue  perfectly  well, 
and  few  things  could  tempt  me  to  risk  five  months  more  of  gout. 

I  will  certainly  bring  you  some  pastils,  and  have  them  better 
packed,  if  it  is  possible,  i  ou  know  how  happy  I  should  be  if  you 
would  send  me  any  other  commission.  As  you  say  nothing  of  the 
Eton  living,  I  fear  that  prospect  has  failed  you ;  which  gives  me  great 
regret,  as  it  would  give  me  very  sensible  pleasure  to  have  you  fixed 
somewhere  (and  not  far  from  me)  for  your  ease  and  satisfaction. 

I  am  dad  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  answered  your  expectation ;  so 
has  the  Sainte  Chapelle  mine ;  you  did  not  tell  me  what  charming 
enamels  I  should  find  in  the  ante-chapel.    I  have  seen  another  vast 

fiece,  and  very  fine,  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  at  the  Mar^hale 
)uchesse  de  Luxembourg's. 

Rousseau  is  gone  to  England  with  Mr.  Hume.  You  will  very 
probably  see  a  letter  to  Rousseau,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  / 
writ  to  laugh  at  his  afiectations.  It  has  made  excessive  noise  here,  ^^ 
and  I  believe  quite  ruined  the  author  with  many  philosophers.  When 
I  tell  you  I  was  the  author,  it  is  telling  you  how  cheap  I  hold  their 
anger.  If  it  does  not  reach  you,  you  shall  see  it  at  Strawberry, 
where  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  see  you  this  summer,  and  quite  well. 
Adieu ! 


TO  MR.  GRAY. 


I  AJH  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  and  advice ;  and 
though  it  is  late  to  thank  you  for  it,  it  is  at  least  a  stronger  proof 
that  I  do  not  forget  it  However,  I  am  a  little  obstinate,  as  you  know, 
on  the  chapter  of  health,  and  have  persisted  through  this  Siberian 
winter  in  not  adding  a  grain  to  my  clothes,  and  in  going  open-breasted 
without  an  under  waistcoat  In  short,  though  I  like  extren^ely  to 
live,  it  must  be  in  my  own  way,  as  long  as  I  can :  it  is  not  youth  I 
court,  but  liberty;  and  I  think  making  oneself  tender  is  issuing  a 
general  warrant  against  one's  own  person.  I  suppose  I  shall  submit 
to  confinement  when  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  I  am  indiflferent  enough  to 
life  not  to  care  if  it  ends  soon  after  my  prison  begins. 

I  have  not  delayed  so  long  to  answer  your  letter,  from  not  thinking 
of  ti,  or  from  want  of  matter,  but  from  want  of  time.  I  am  constantly 
occupied,  engaged,  amused,  till  I  cannot  bring  a  hundredth  part  of 

39* 
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what  I  have  to  say  into  the  compass  of  a  letter.  You  will  lose 
nothing  by  this :  you  know  my  volubility,  when  I  am  full  of  new  sub- 
jects ;  and  I  have  at  least  many  hours  of  conversation  for  you  at  my 
return.  One  does  not  learn  a  whole  nation  in  four  or  five  months ; 
but,  for  the  time,  few,  I  believe,  have  seen,  studied,  or  got  so  much 
acquainted  with  the  French  as  I  have. 

By  what  I  said  of  their  religious  or  rather  irreligious  opinions,  you 
must  not  conclude  their  people  of  quality  atheists— at  least,  not  the 
men.  Happily  for  them,  poor  souls !  they  are  not  capable  of  going 
so  far  into  thinking.  They  assent  to  a  great  deal,  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  and  because  they  don't  know  how  to  contradict.  They  are 
ashamed  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  because  it  is  quite 
exploded ;  but  I  am  convinced  they  believe  it  in  their  hearts.  They 
hate  the  Parliaments  and  the  philosophers,  and  are  rejoiced  that  they 
may  still  idolize  royalty.  At  present,  too,  they  are  a  little  triumphant : 
the  court  has  shown  a  little  spirit,  and  the  Parliament  much  less:  but 
as  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  is  very  fluttering,  unsettled,  and  inclined 
to  the  philosophers,  has  made  a  compromise  with  the  Parliament  of 
Bretagne,  the  Parliaments  miffht  venture  out  again,  if,  as  I  fancy  will 
be  the  case,  they  are  not  glad  to  drop  a  cause,  of  which  they  began 
to  be  a  little  weary  of  the  inconvenience. 

The  generality  of  the  men,  and  more  than  the  generality,  are  dull 
and  empty.  They  have  taken  up  gravity,  thinking  it  was  philosophy 
and  English,  and  so  have  acquired  nothing  in  the  room  of  their  na- 
tural levity  and  cheerfulness.  However,  as  their  high  opinion  of 
their  own  country  remains,  for  which  they  can  no  longer  assign  any 
reason,  they  are  contemptuous  and  reserved,  instead  of  being  ridicu- 
lously, consequently  pardonaUy,  impertinent.  I  have  wondered, 
knowing  my  own  countrymen,  that  we  had  attained  such  a  supe- 
riority. I  wonder  no  longer,  and  have  a  little  more  respect  for  Eng- 
lish heads  than  I  had. 

The  women  do  not  seem  of  the  same  country :  if  they  are  less  gay 
than  they  were,  they  are  more  informed,  enough  to  make  them  very 
conversable.  I  know  six  or  seven  with  very  superior  understand- 
ings ;  some  of  them  with  wit,  or  with  softness,  or  very  good  sense. 

Madame  Geoffrin,  of  whom  you  have  heard  much,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary woman,  with  more  common  sense  than  I  almost  ever  met  with. 
Great  quickness  in  discovering  characters,  penetration  in  going  to 
the  bottom  of  them,  and  a  pencil  that  never  fails  in  a  likeness — seldom 
a  favourable  one.  She  exacts  and  preserves,  spite  of  her  birth  and  their 
nonsensical  prejudices  about  nobility,  great  court  and  attention.  This 
she  acquires  by  a  thousand  little  arts  and  offices  of  friendship :  and 
by  a  freedom  and  severity,  which  seem  to  be  her  sole  end  of  drawing 
a  concourse  to  her ;  for  she  insists  on  scolding  those  she  inveigles  to 
her.  She  has  little  taste  and  less  knowledge,  but  protects  artisans 
and  authors,  and  courts  a  few  people  to  have  the  credit  of  serving 
her  dependents.  She  was  bred  under  the  famous  Madame  Tencin, 
^  who  advised  her  never  to  refuse  any  man ;  for,  said  her  mistress, 
though  nine  in  ten  should  not  care  a  farthing  for  you,  the  tenth  may 
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live  to  be  a  useful  friend.  She  did  not  adopt  or  reject  the  whole  plan^ 
but  fully  retained  the  purport  of  the  maxim.  In  short,  she  is  an 
epitome  of  empire,  subsisting  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Her 
great  enemy,  Madame  du  Defiand,  was  for  a  short  time  mistress  of 
the  Regent,  is  now  very  old  and  stoneblind,  but  retains  all  her  viva- 
city, wit,  memory,  judgment,  passions,  and  agreeableness.  She  goes 
to  operas,  plays,  suppers,  and  Versailles;  gives  suppers  twice  a^week; 
has  every  thing  new  read  to  her ;  makes  new  songs  and  epigrams, 
ay,  admirably,  and  remembers  every  one  that  has  been  made  these 
fourscore  years.  She  corresponds  with  Voltaire,  dictates  charminff 
letters  to  him,  contradicts  him,  is  no  bigot  to  him  or  any  Body,  and 
laughs  both  at  the  clergy  and  the  philosophers.  In  a  dispute,  into 
'  which  she  easily  falls,  she  is  very  warm,  and  yet  scarce  ever  in  the 
wrong :  her  judgment  on  every  subject  is  as  just  as  possible ;  on 
every  point  of  conduct  as  wrong  as  possible :  for  she  is  all  love  and 
hatred,  passionate  for  her  friends  to  enthusiasm,  still  anxious  to  be 
loved,  I  don't  mean  by  bvers,  and  a  vehement  enemy,  but  openly. 
As  she  can  have  no  amusement  but  conversation,  the  least  solitude 
and  ennui  are  insupportable  to  her,  and  put  her  into  the  power  of 
several  worthless  people,  who  eat  her  suppers  when  they  can  eat  no- 
body's of  higher  rank;  wink  to  one  another  and  laugh  at  her;  hate 
her  because  she  has  forty  times  more  parts — and  venture  to  hate  her 
because  she  is  not  rich.*  She  has  an  old  friend  whom  I  mast  men- 
tion, a  Monsieur  Pondeveyle,^  author  of  the  Fat  puni,  and  the  Com- 

*  To  the  above  portrait  of  Madame  da  Deffand  it  may  be  uieful  to  subjoin  the  able 
developement  of  her  character  tehich  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  May  1811, 
in  its  critique  on  her  Letters  to  Walpole : — ^  This  lady  seems  to  have  united  the  light- 
ness  of  the  French  character  with  the  solidity  of  the  English.  She  was  etay  and  volatile, 
yet  judicious  and  acute ;  sometimes  profound  and  sometimes  superficiai  She  had  a  wit 
playful,  abundant,  and  well-toned ;  an  admirable  conception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  great 
skdl  in  exposing  it ;  a  turn  fi>r  satire,  which  she  indulged,  not  always  in  the  best-natured 
manner,  yet  with  irresistible  efiect ;  powers  of  expression  varied,  appropriate,  flowing 
from  the  source,  and  carious  without  research ;  a  refined  taste  for  letters,  and  a  judgment 
both  of  men  and  books  in  a  high  degree  enlightened  and  accurate.  As  her  parts  had 
been  happily  thrown  together  by  nature,  they  were  no  less  happv  ii\  the  eironmstanoes 
which  attended  their  progress  and  developement  They  were  refined,  not  by  a.  coarse  of 
solitary  study,  but  by  desultory  reading,  and  chiefly  b^  living  intercoorse  with  the 
brightest  geniuses  of  her  a^c.  Thus  trained,  they  acquired  a  pliability  of  movement, 
which  gave  to  all  their  exertions  a  bewitching  air  of  freedom  and  negligence ;  and  made 
even  their  last  efforts  seem  onl^  the  ezaberances  or  flowerings-off  of  a  mind  capable  of 
higher  excellencies,  but  uuambitioas  to  attain  them.  There  was  nothing  to  alarm  or 
overpower.  On  whatever  topic  she  touched,  trivial  or  severe,  it  was  alike  en  badinant; 
bat  in  the  midst  of  this  sportiveness,  her  genius  poured  itself  forth  in  a  thousand  delight- 
fill  fiincies,  and  scattered  new  graces  and  (xnaments  on  every  object  within  its  sphere. 
In  its  wanderings  from  the  trifles  of  the  day  to  grave  questions  of  morals  or  philosophy, 
it  carelessly  struck  out,  and  as  carelessly  abandoned,  the  most  profound  truths;  and 
while  it  aimed  only  to  amuse,  suddenly  astonished  and  electrified  by  rapid  traits  of  illu- 
mination, which  opened  the  depths  of  difficult  subjects,  and  roused  the  researches  of  more 
systematic  reasoners.  To  these  qualifications  were  added  an  independence  in  forming 
opinions  anci  a  boldness  in  avowing  them,  which  wore  at  least  the  semblance  of  honesty ; 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  facility  of  manners,  which  in  the  commerce 
of  society  supplies  the  place  of  benevolence.** — £. 

^  M.  de  Pontdeveyle,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  d'Argental,  the  friend  of 
Voltaire  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Their  mother,  Madame  de  Ferioles,  was  sister  to 
the  celebrated  Madame  de  Tencin  and  to  the  Cardinal  of  the  same  name.  He  died  in 
1774.— E. 
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plaisant,  and  of  those  pretty  novels,  the  Comte  de  Cominge,  the  Siege 
of  Calais,  and  Les  Malheurs  de  TAmour/  Would  not  you  expect 
this  old  man  to  be  very  agreeable  1  He  can  be  so,  but  seldom  is : 
yet  he  has  another  very  different  and  very  amusing  talent,  the  art  of 
parody,  and  is  unique  in  his  kind.  He  composes  tales  to  the  tunes  of 
long  dances :  for  instance,  he  has  adapted  ihe  Regent's  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  to  one,  and  made  it  ten  times  more  indecent;  but  is  so  old, 
and  sings  it  so  well,  that  it  is  permitted  in  all  companies.  He  has 
succeeded  still  better  in  les  caract^es  d&  la  danse^  to  which  he  has 
adapted  words  that  express  all  the  characters  of  love.  With  all  this 
he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  cheerfulness  in  conversation;  seldom 
speaks  but  on  grave  subjects,  and  not  often  on  them ;  is  a  humourist, 
very  supercilious,  and  wrapt  up  in  admiration  of  his  own  country,  as 
^  the  only  judge  of  his  merit.    His  air  and  look  are  cold  and  forbidding ; 

^  '  but  ask  him  to  sing,  or  praise  his  works,  his  eyes  and  smiles  open 
and  brighten  up.  In  short,  I  can  show  him  to  you :  the  self-applaud- 
ing poet  in  Hogarth's  Rake's  Progress,  the  second  print,  is  so  like  his 
very  features  and  very  wig,  that  you  would  know  him  by  it,  if  you 
came  hither — for  he  certainly  will  not  go  to  you. 

Madame  de  Mirepoix's  understanding  is  excellent  of  the  useful 
kind,  and  can  be  so  when  she  pleases  of  the  agreeable  kind.  She 
has  read,  but  seldom  shows  it,  and  has  perfect  taste.  Her  manner 
is  cold,  but  very  civil ;  and  she  conceals  even  the  blood  of  Lorrain, 
without  ever  forgetting  it.  Nobody  in  France  knows  the  world  better, 
and  nobody  is  personally  so  well  with  the  King.    She  is  false,  artfql, 

'^  and  insinuating  beyond  measure  when  it  is  her  interest,**  but  indolent 
(  and  a  coward.  She  never  had  any  passion  but  gaming,  and  always 
loses.  For  ever  paying  court,  the  sole  produce  of  a  life  of  art  is  to 
get  money  from  the  King:  to  carry  on  a  course  of  paying  debts  or 
contracting  new  ones,  which  she  discharges  as  fast  as  she  is  able. 
She  advertised  devotion  to  get  made  dame  du  palais  to  the  Queen; 
and  the  very  next  day  this  Princess  of  Lorrain  was  seen  riding  back- 
wards with  Madame  Pompadour  in  the  latter's  coach.  When  the 
King  was  stabbed,  and  heartily  frightened,  the  mistress  took  a  panic 
too,  and  consulted  D'Argenson,''  whether  she  had  not  b^t  make  off 
in  time.  He  hated  her,  and  said,  By  all  means.  Madame  de  Miie- 
poix  advised  her  to  stay.    The  King  recovered  his  spirits,  D'Argen- 

*  Madame  da  Deffaad,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole  of  the  17lh  of  March  1776,  states  the 
Malheurs  de  TAmour  to  be  the  production  of  Madame  de  Tencin.  She  deacsibes  it  as 
..'^  *'  un  roman  bien  dcrit,  mais  qui  n'inspire  que  de  la  tristesse/* — E. 
'  ^  La  Mar^chale  de  Mirepoiz  waa  the  first  woman  of  oonaeqaenoe  who  oonnteiianGed 
and  appeared  in  public  at  VerflaiUes  with  Madame  da  Barri;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  brother,  the  Prince  de  Beaavau  and  his  wife,  gave  ^^reat  ofienoe  by  refosiiig  to  see 
her  or  be  of  any  of  her  parties.  Her  person  is  thus  descnbed  by  Madame  da  ]>effiuid : — 
**  Sa  figure  est  charmante,  son  teint  est  dbloaissant ;  ses  traits,  sans  ttre  parfidts,  sont  si 
bien  assortis,  que  personne  n*a  Pair  plus  jeune  et  n'est  plus  jolie/* — EL 

c  Le  Comte  d*Areenson  was  minister-at-war,  and,  ailer  Damien*s  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  King  of  Trance  in  1757,  was  dugraced,  and  exiled  to  his  ooontry-bcrase  at 
Ormee  in  Poitou.  He  was  brother  to  the  Marquis  d*Argenson,  who  had  been  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  died  in  1756.  He  it  was  who  is  said  to  have  addressed  M.  Biffnoo, 
his  nephew,  afterwards  an  academician,  on  conferring  upon  him  the  appointment  of  ubn- 
rian  to  the  King,  ^  Mon  nereo,  Yoilk  une  belle  occasion  pour  apprendre  k  lire."^£. 
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son  was  banished,  and  La  Mar^hale  inherited  part  of  the  mistress's 
credit.  I  must  interrupt  my  history  of  illustrious  women  with  an 
anecdote  of  Monsieur  de  Maurepas,  with  whom  I  am  much  acquainted, 
and  who  has  one  of  the  few  heads  which  approach  to  good  ones,  and 
who  luckily  for  us  was  disgraced,  and  the  marine  dropped^  because 
it  was  his  favourite  object  and  province.  He  employed  Pondeveyle 
to  make  a  song  on  the  Pompadour:^  it  was  clever  and  bitter,  and  did 
not  spare  Majesty.  This  was  Maurepas  absurd  enough  to  sing  at 
supper  at  Versailles.^  Banishment  ensued ;  and  lest  he  should  ever 
be  restored,  the  mistress  persuaded  the  King  that  he  had  poisoned 
her  predecessor  Madame  de  Chateauroux.  Maurepas  is  very  agree- 
able, and  exceedingly  cheerful;  yet  I  have  seen  a  transient  silent 
cloud  when  politics  are  talked  of. 

Madame  ae  Boufflers,  who  was  in  England,'  is  a  savante  mistress 
of  the  Prince  of  Conli,  and  very  desirous  of  being  his  wife.  She  is 
two  women,  the  upper  and  the  lower.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
lower  is  gallant,  and  still  has  pretensions.  The  upper  is  very  sen- 
sible, too,  and  has  a  measured  eloquence  that  is  just  and  pleasing — 
but  all  is  spoiled  by  an  unrelaxed  attention  to  applause.  You  would 
think  she  was  always  sitting  for  her  picture  to  her  biographer. 

Madame  de  Rochfort**  is  different  from  all  the  rest.  Her  under- 
standing is  just  and  delicate ;  with  a  finesse  of  wit  that  is  the  result 
of  reflection.  Her  manner  is  soft  and  feminine,  and  though  a  savante, 
without  any  declared  pretentions.  She  is  the  decent  friend  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Nivemois;  for  you  must  not  believe  a  syllable  of  what  you 
read  in  their  novels.  It  requires  the  greatest  curiosity,  or  the  greatest 
habitude,  to  discover  the  smallest  connexion  between  the  sexes  here. 
No  familiarity,  but  under  the  veil  of  friendship,  is  permitted,  and 
love's  dictionary  is  as  much  prohibited,  as  at  first  sight  one  should 
think  his  ritual  was.  All  you  hear,  and  that  pronounced  with  non- 
chalance, is,  that  Monsieur  un  tel  has  had  Madame  un  telle.  The 
Due  de  Nivernois  has  parts,  and  writes  at  the  top  of  the  mediocre, 
but,  as  Madame  GeofTrin  says,  is  manqtU  par  iatU ;  guerrier  manguS,^ 
ambassadeur  manqui,  homme  d'affaires  manque  and  auUwr  manqlU^^ 
no,  he  is  not  homme  de  naissance  manque.    He  would  think  freely, 

*  The  following  is  Uie  commencement  of  the  song  above  alluded  to  hj  Walpole  :•— 

**  Une  petite  bourgeoise, 
Elev^  a  la  grivoise, 
Mesarant  tout  k  sa  toife, 

Fait  de  la  cour  un  tandis. 
Le  Roi,  malgr6  son  scrupule. 
Pour  elle  froidement  bitile. 
Cette  flamme  ridicule 

Excite  dans  tout  Paris,  ria,  ris,  ris,"  Slc^ — E. 

^  Le  Comte  de  Maurepas,  who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Due  de  la  Yallidre,  had 
been  minister  of  marine,  and  disgraced,  as  Walpole  says,  at  the  instigation  of  the  reign- 
ing mistress,  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis  Qumze,  he  was  imme* 
diately  sununoned  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  his  successor. — £, 

«  See  vol  iiL  p.  218.— E. 

^  Madame  de  Rochefort,  n^d  Brancas. — E. 
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but  has  some  ambition  of  being  governor  to  the  Dauphin,  and  is 
more  afraid  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  are  ecclesiastic  fagots. 
The  former  outchatters  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  and  the  latter, 
Madame  de  Gisors,  exhausts  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence  in  defence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  Monsieur  de  Nivernois  lives  in  a  small  circle 
of  dependent  admirers,  and  Madame  de  Rochfort  is  high-priestess 
for  a  small  salary  of  credit. 

The  Duchess  of  Choiseul,*  the  only  young  one  of  these  heroines,  is 
not  very  pretty,  but  has  fine  eyes,  and  is  a  little  model  in  wax-work, 
which  not  being  allowed  to  speak  for  some  time  as  incapable,  has  a 
hesitation  and  modesty,  the  latter  of  which  the  court  has  not  cured, 
and  the  former  of  which  is  atoned  for  by  the  most  interesting  sound 
of  voice,  and  forgotten  in  the  most  elegant  turn  and  propriety  of 
expression.  Oh !  it  is  the  gentlest,  amiable,  civil  little  creature  that 
ever  came  out  of  a  fairy  egg !  So  just  in  its  phrases  and  thoughts, 
so  attentive  and  good-natured !  Every  body  loves  it  but  its  husl^nd, 
who  prefers  his  own  sister  the  Duchess  de  Grammont,**  an  Ama- 
zonian, fierce,  haughty  dame,  who  loves  and  hates  arbitrarily*  and  is 
detested.  Madame  de  Choiseul,  passionately  fond  of  her  husband, 
was  the  martyr  of  this  union,  but  at  last  submitted  with  a  good  grace; 
has  gained  a  little  credit  with  him,  and  is  still  believed  to  idolize  him. 
>  But  1  doubt  it — she  takes  too  much  pains  to  profess  it. 

I  cannot  finish  my  list  without  adding  a  much  more  common  cha- 
racter— but  more  complete  in  its  kind  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Mar^chale  de  Luxembourc."^  She  has  been  very  handsome,  very 
abandoned,  and  very  mischievous.    Her  beauty  is  gone,  her  lovers 

*  La  Dacheaw  de  Choiseul,  nte  du  Chfttel.  The  hosbukl  appeen  to  have  been  men 
attached  to  her  than  Walpole  soppoeed;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  his  will,  in  which 
he  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave,  and  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  idea  c€ 

>repo6inf  by  the  side  of  one  whom  he  had,  during  his  lifetime,  cherished  and  respected 
so  hiffhly. — E. 

^  La  Duchesse  de  Orammont,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  does  not  appear  to  have 
deserved  the  character  which  V^alpole  has  here  given  of  her.  She  was  thus  described, 
in  1761,  by  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt :— **  The  Duchess  b  the  only  penon 
who  has  any  weight  with  her  brother,  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  She  never  dissembles  her 
contempt  or  dislike  of  any  man,  in  whatever  degree  of  elevation.  It  is  said  she  might 
have  supplied  the  place  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  if  she  had  pleased.  She  treats  the 
ceremonies  and  pageants  of  courts  as  things  beneath  her :  she  possesses  a  most  un- 
common share  of  understanding^  and  has  very  high  notions  of  honour  and  repntation.** 
The  crowning  act  of  her  life  militates  strongly  asrainst  Walpole's  views.  When  brought 
before  the  Revdutionary  tribunal,  in  April  1794,  after  having  been  seized  by  order  of 
Robespierre,  she  astonished  her  judges  by  the  grace  and  dimity  of  her  demeanour ;  and 
pleaded,  not  for  her  own  life,  but  eloquently  for  that  of  her  friencC  la  Duchesse  du  Chatekt : 
**  Que  ma  mort  soit  decide,"  she  said ;  **cela  ne  m'^tonne  pas;  mais,**  pointing  to  her 
friend,  "pour  cet  ange,  en  q.uoi  vous  a-t-elle  offense ;  elle  qui  n*a  jamais  fait  toil  1 
personne,  et  dont  la  vie  enti^re  n'offre  qu*un  tahlean  de  vertu  et  de  bienfaisanoe.'*  Both 
suffered  upon  the  same  scaffold.  It  was  this  lady  who  was  selected  to  be  made  an  example 
of,  from  among  many  others  who  slighted  Madame  du  Barri ;  and  for  this  she  was  esdled 
to  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  ftom  Paris,  4jir  from  wheresoever  the  court  was  as- 
sembled.-—E. 

^  La  Martehale  Duchesse  de  Luxembourg,  sister  to  the  Due  de  Villeroi.  Her  fint 
husband  was  the  Due  de  Boufflers,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  Due  de  Boufflen,  who 
died  at  Genoa  of  the  small-pox.  She  afterwards  married  the  Mar^chal  Due  de  Lux- 
embourg, at  whose  country-seat,  Montmorency,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  long  an 
inmate.— £. 
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are  gone,  and  she  thinks  the  devil  is  coming.  This  dejection  has 
softened  her  into  being  rather  agreeable,  for  she  has  wit  and  good- 
breeding;  but  you  would  swear,  by  the  restlessness  of  her  person 
and  the  horrors  she  cannot  conceal,  that  she  had  signed  the  compact, 
and  expected  to  be  called  upon  in  a  week  for  the  performance.  ^ 

I  could  add  many  pictures,  but  none  so  remarkable.  In  those  I 
send  you,  there  is  not  a  feature  bestowed  gratis  or  exaggerated.  For 
the  beauties,  of  which  there  are  a  few  considerable,  as  Mesdames  de 
Brionne,  de  Monaco,  et  d'Ggmont,  they  have  not  yet  lost  their  cha^ 
racters,  nor  got  any.r 

You  must  not  attribute  my  intimacy  with  Paris  to  curiosity  alone.  / 
An  accident  unlocked  the  doors  for  me.  That  passe-par-tautf  called  v 
the  fashion,  has  made  them  fly  open — and  what  do  you  think  was  " 
that  fashion  1  I  myself.  Yes,  like  Queen  Elinor  in  the  ballad,  I  sunk 
at  Charlng-cross,  and  have  risen  in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain.  A 
viaisanterie  on  Rousseau,  whose  arrival  here  in  his  way  to  you 
Drought  me  acquainted  with  many  anecdotes  conformable  to  the  idea 
I  had  conceiv^  of  him,  got  about,  was  liked  much  more  than  it 
deserved,  spread  like  wildfire,  and  made  me  the  subject  of  conversa^ 
tion.  Rousseau's  devotees  were  offended.  Madame  de  Boufl[lers, 
with  a  tone  of  sentiment,  and  the  accents  of  lamenting  humanity, 
abused  nric  heartily,  and  then  complained  to  myself  with  the  utmost 
softness.  I  acted  contrition,  but  had  like  to  have  spoiled  all,  by 
growing  dreadfully  tired  of  a  second  lecture  from  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  who  took  up  the  ball,  and  made  himself  the  hero  of  a  history 
wherein  he  had  nothing  to  do.  I  listened,  did  not  understand  half  he 
said  (nor  he  neither),  forgot  the  rest,  said  Yes  when  I  should  have 
said  No,  yawned  when  I  should  have  smiled,  and  was  very  penitent 
when  I  should  have  rejoi<^ed  at  my  pardon.  Madame  de  Boufflers 
was  more  distressed,  for  he  owned  twenty  times  more  than  I  had 
said :  she  frowned  and  made  him  signs :  but  she  had  wound  up  his 
clack,  and  there  was  no  stopping  it  The  moment  she  grew  angry, 
the  lord  of  the  house  grew  charmed,  and  it  has  been  my  fault  if  I 
am  not  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  sect: — but,  when  I  left  a  tri- 
umphant party  in  England,  I  did  not  come  hither  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  fashion.  However,  I  have  been  sent  for  about  like  an  African 
prince  or  a  learned  canary*bird,  and  was,  in  particular,  carried  by 
force  to  the  Princess  of  Talmond,'  the  Queen's  cousin,  who  lives  in  a 
charitable  apartment  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  was  sitting  on  a  smalF 
bed  hung  with  saints  and  Sobieskis,  in  a  corner  of  one  of  those  vast 
chambers,  by  two  blinking  tapers.  I  stumbled  over  a  cat,  a  footstool, 
and  a  cbamber-pot  in  my  journey  to  her  presence.  She  could  not 
find  a  syllable  to  say  to  me,  and  the  visit  ended  with  her  begging  a 
lap-dog.  Thank  the  Lord  I  though  this  is  the  first  month,  it  is  the 
last  week,  of  my  reign ;  arid  I  shall  resign  my  crown  with  great 

*  The  Princess  of  Talmond  was  bom  in  Poland,  and  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Queen, 
Maria  Leczinska,  with  whom  she  came  to  France,  and  there  married  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon. — £. 
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spangles  in  the  same  way  ;  it  is  trimnried  with  double  sables,  crossed 
with  frogs  and  tassels  of  sold ;  her  head,  neck,  breast,  and  arms, 
covered  with  diamonds.  She  will  be  quite  the  fairy  queen,  for  it  is  the 
prettiest  little  reasonable  amiable  Titania  you  ever  saw ;  but  Oberon 
does  not  love  it  He  prefers  a  great  mortal  Hermione  his  sister.  I 
long  to  hear  that  you  are  lodged  in  Arlington*street,  and  invested 
with  your  green  livery ;  and  I  love  Lord  Beaulieu  for  his  cudom. 
Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Paris,  Sunday,  Feb.  33. 

I  CANNOT  know  that  you  are  in  my  house,  and  not  say,  you  are 
welcome.  Indeed  you  are,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  pleased 
there.  I  have  neither  matter  nor  time  for  more,  as  I  have  heard  of 
an  opportunity  of  sending  this  away  immediately  with  some  other 
letters*  News  do  not  happen  here  as  in  London ;  the  Parliaments 
meet,  draw  up  a  remonstrance,  ask  a  day  for  presenting  it,  have  the 
day  named  a  week  after,  and  so  forth.  At  their  rate  of  ^oing  on,  if 
Methusalem  was  first  president,  he  would  not  see  the  end  of  a  single 

Siuestion.  As  your  histories  are  somewhat  more  precipitate,  I  wait 
or  their  coming  to  some  settlement,  and  then  will  return;  but,  if 
the  old  ministers  are  to  be  replaced,  bastille  for  bastille,  I  think  I  had 
rather  stay  where  I  am.  I  am  not  half  so  much  afraid  of  any  power, 
as  the  French  are  of  Mr.  Pitt.     Adieu  I 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Paris,  Feb.  98, 1766. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  you  cannot,  I  believe,  ^et  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Rousseau,  and 
are  impatient  for  it,  I  send  it  you:  though  the  brevity  of  it  will 
not  answer  your  expectation,  it  is  no  answer  to  any  of  bis  works, 
and  is  only  a  laugh  at  his  affectations.  I  hear  he  does  not  succeed 
in  England,  where  his  singularities  are  no  curiosity.  Yet  he  nnust 
stay  there,  or  give  up  all  his  pretensions.  To  quit  a  country  wliere  he 
may  live  at  ease,  and  unpersecuted,  will  be  owning  that  tranquillity 
is  not  what  he  seeks.  If  he  again  seeks  persecution,  who  will  pity 
him  7  I  should  think  even  bigots  would  let  him  alone  out  of  con- 
tempt. 

I  have  executed  your  commission  in  a  way  that  I  hope  will  please 
you.  As  you  tell  me  you  have  a  blue  cup  and  saucer,  and  a  red  one, 
and  would  have  them  completed  to  six,  without  being  all  alike,  I  have 
bought  one  other  blue,  one  other  red,  and  two  sprigged,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  colours ;  so  you  will  have  just  three  pair,  which  seems 
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preferable  to  six  odd  ones;  and  which»  indeed,  at  nineteen  livres 
a*pieee,'  I  think  I  could  not  have  found. 

I  shall  keep  very  near  the  time  I  proposed  returning ;  though  I  am  a 
little  tempted  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  leaves.  As  I  may  never 
come  hither  again,  I  am  disposed  to  see  a  little  of  their  villas  and 

Erdeos,  though  it  will  vex  mc  to  lose  spring  and  lilac-tide  at  Stravv- 
rry.  The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  and  continues  so  cold,  that  I 
have  not  yet  seen  all  I  intended  in  Paris.  To-rfay,  I  have  been  to 
the  Plaine  de  Sablon,  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  see  a  horserace 
rid  in  person  by  the  Count  Lauragais  and  Lord  Forbes.'  All  Paris 
was  in  motion  by  nine  o^clock  this  morning,  and  the  coaches  and 
crowds  were  ionunrierable  at  so  novel  a  sight.  Would  you  believe  it, 
that  there  was  an  Englishman  to  whom  it  was  quite  as  new  7  That 
Englishman  was  I:  though  I  live  within  two  miles  of  Hounslow, 
have  been  fifty  times  in  my  life  at  Newmarket,  and  have  passed 
through  it  at  the  time  of  the  races,  I  never  before  saw  a  complete 
one.  I  once  went  from  Cambridge  on  purpose ;  saw  the  beginning, 
was  tired,,  and  went  away.  If  there  was  to  be  a  review  in  Lapland, 
perhaps  I  might  see  a  review,  too;  which  yet  I  have  never  seen. 
Lauragais  was  distanced  at  the  second  circuit.  What  added  to  the 
singularity  was,  that  at  the  same  instant  his  brother  was  gone  to 
church  to  be  married.  But,  as  Lauragais  is  at  variance  with  his 
father  and  wife,  he  chose  this  eitpedient  to  show  be  was  not  at  the 
wedding.    Adieu  1 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Parifl^  March  3, 1766. 

I  WRITE  because  I  ought,  and  because  I  have  promised  you  I  would, 
and  because  I  have  an  opportunity  by  Monsieur  de  Lillebonne,  and  in 
spite  of  a  better  reason  for  being  silent,  which  is,  that  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  People'  marry,  die,  and  are  promoted  here  about  whom 
neither  you  nor  I  care  a  straw.  No,  truly,  and  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
them,  as  you  may  believe  when  I  am  preparing  to  return.  There  is 
a  man  in  the  next  room  actually  nailing  my  boxes;  yet  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  April  before  I  am  at  home.  I  have  not  had  so  much  as  a 
cold  in  all  this  Siberian  winter,  and  I  will  not  venture  the  tempting 
the  gout  by  lying  in  a  bad  inn,  till  the  weather  is  warmer.  I  wish, 
too,  to  see  a  few  leaves  out  al  Versailles,  &c.  If  I  stayed  till  August 
I  could  not  see  many ;  for  there  is  not  a  tree  for  twenty  miles,  that  is 
not  hacked  and  hewed,  till  it  looks  like  the  stumps  that  beggars  thrust 
into  coaches  to  excite  charity  and  miscarriages. 

I  am  going  this  evening  in  search  of  Madame  Roland ;  I  doubt  we 

*  James,  sixteenth  Baron,  who  married,  in  1760,  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Innes,  Bart  of  Orton.  He  was  Deputj-govemor  of  Fort  William,  and  died  there 
in  1804.— E. 
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shall  both  miss  each  other's  lilies  and  roses:  she  may  have  got  some 
pionies  in  their  room,  but  mine  are  replaced  with  crocuses. 

I  love  Lord  Harcouri  for  his  civility  to  you;  and  I  would  fain  see 
you  situated  under  the  green  wood- tree,  even  by  a  compromise.  You 
may  imagine  I  am  pleased  with  the  defeat,  hisses,  and  mortification 
of  George  Grenville,  and  the  more  by  the  disappointment  it  has  occa- 
sioned here.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  vex  them  thoroughly,  you  must 
make  Mr.  Pitt  minister.*  They  have  not  forgot  him,  whatever  we 
have  done. 

The  King  has  suddenly  been  here  this  morning  to  hold  a  IH  de  jus- 
tice :  I  don*i  yet  know  the  particulars,  except  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  some  bold  remonstrances  of  the  Parliament  on  the -subject  of  that 
of  Bretagne.  Louis  told  me  when  I  waked,  that  the  Duke  de 
Chevreuil,  the  governor  of  Paris,  was  just  gone  by  in  great  slate. 
I  long  to  chat  with  Mr.  Chute  and  you  in  the  blue  room  at  Strawberry : 
though  I  have  little  to  write,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  How  do 
you.like  his  new  house?  has  he  no,  gout?  Are  your  cousins  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  heartily  mortified  that  they  are  not  to  roast  and  plunder 
the  Americans?  Is  Goody  Carlisle  disappointed  at  not  being  ap- 
pointed grand  inquisitor  *?  Adieu  I  I  wiH  not  seal  this  till  I  have  seen 
or  missea  Madame  Roland.     Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  prevented  going  to  Madame  Roland,  and  must 
defer  giving  an  account  of  her  by  this  letter. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Parifl,  March  10, 1766. 

There  are  two  points,  Madam,  on  which  I  must  write  to  your 
ladyship,  though  I  have  been  confined  these  three  or  four  days  with  an 
inflammation  in  my  eyes.  My  watchings  and  revellings  had,  I  doubt, 
heated  my  blood,  and  prepared  it  to  receive  a  stroke  of  cold,  which  in 
truth  was  amply  administered.  We  were  two-and-twenty  at  the 
Mar^chale  du  Luxembourg's,  and  supped  in  a  temple  rather  than  in  a 
hall.  It  is  vaulted  at  top  with  gods  and  goddesses,  and  paved  with 
marble ;  but  the  god  of  fire  was  not  of  the  number.  However,  as 
this  is  neither  of  my  points,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it. 

I  send  your  ladyship  Lady  Albemarle's  box,  which  Madame  Geof- 
frin  brought  to  me  herself  yesterday.  I  think  it  very  neat  and  charm- 
ing, and  it  exceeds  the  commission  but  by  a  guinea  and  a  half.  It  is 
lined  with  wood  between  the  two  golds,  as  Sie  price  and  necessary 
size  would  not  admit  metal  enough  without,  to  leave  it  of  any  solidity. 

The  other  point  I  am  indeed  ashamed  to  mention  so  late.  I  am 
more  guilty  than  even  about  the  scissors.  Lord  Hertford  sent  me 
word  a  fortnight  ago,  that  an  ensigncy  was  vacant,  to  which  he 

*  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Colcraft,  of  the  7th,  says: — "GrenviUe  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  people  continue  to  oppose,  in  every  stage,  the  passaire  of  the  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp^ct  The  reports  of  the  day  are,  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  go  into  the 
Hoose  of  Lords,  and  form  an  arrangement,  which  he  will  coontenanoe.** — E, 
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should  recommend  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  forgot  both  to  thank  him  and  to 
acquaint  your  ladyship,  who  probably  know  it  without  my  commu* 
nicatton.  I  have  certainly  lost  my  memory!  This  U  so  idle  and 
young,  that  I  begin  to  fear  I  have  acquired  something  of  the 
fashionable  man,  which  I  so  much  dreaded.  It  is  to  England*  then 
that  I  must  return  to  recover  friendship  and  attention  ?  I  literally 
wrote  to  Lord  Hertford,  and  forgot  to  thank  him.  Sure  I  did  not  use 
to  be  so  abominable  I  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  I  am  as  black  as  ink, 
and  must  turn — Methodist^  to  fancy  that  repentance  can  wash  me 
white  again.  No,  I  will  tiot ;  for  then  I  may  sin  again,  and  trust  to 
the  same  nostrum. 

I  had  the  honour  of  sending  your  ladyship  the  funeral  sermon  on 
the  Dauphin,  and  a  tract  to  laugh  at  sermons :  "  Your  bane  and  anti- 
dote are  both  before  you."  The  first  is  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse/ who  is  thought  the  first  man  of  the  clergy.  It  has  some  sense, 
no  pathetic,  no  eloquence,  and,  I  think,  clearly  no  belief  in  his  own 
doctrine.  The  latter  is  by  the  Abb4  Coyer,**  written  livelily,  upon  a 
angle  idea ;  and,  though  I  agree  upon  the  inutility  of  the  remedy  he 
rejects,  I  have  no  better  opinion  of  that  he  would  substitute.  Preach- 
ing has  not  failed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  to-day,  not 
because  inadequate  to  the  disease,  but  because  the  disease  is  incurable. 
If  one  preached  to  lions  and  tigers,  would  it  cure  them  of  thirsting 
for  bl€K)d,  and  sucking  it  when  they  have  an  opportunity  I  No ;  but 
when  they  are  whelped  in  the  Tower,  and  both  caressed  and  beaten, 
do  they  turn  out  a  jot  more  lame  when  they  are  grown  up?  So  far 
from  it,  all  the  kindness  in  the  world,  all  the  attention,  cannot  make 
even  a  monkey  (that  is  no  beast  o(  prey)  remember  a  pair  of  scissors 
or  an  ensiency. 

Adieu,  Madam !  and  pray  don't  forgive  me,  till  I  have  forgiven 
myself.  I  dare  not  close  my  letter  with  any  professions ;  for  could 
you  believe  them  in  one  that  had  so  much  reason  to  think  himself 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant  1 

*  Brioone  de  Lomenic,  Arcbbiihop  of  Toulouse,  «d4  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Lomenie 
or  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  the  populace  of  Paris,  *' Cardinal  de  I'lgnominie,'*  was  great* 
nephew  to  Madame  du  Deffand.  The  spirit  of  political  intrigue  raised  him  to  the  admi- 
nistration  of  af^rs  during  the  last  struggles  of  the  old  regime,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  he  deserved  finr  aapiring  to  bvlcd.  a  situation  at  such  a  moment  He  was  arrested 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  escaped  the  guillotine  by  dying  in  one  of 
the  pnsons  at  Paris  in  1794.— £. 

^  This  pamphlet  of  the  Abb4  Coyer,  which  was  entitled  '^On  Preaching,**  produced  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Its  object  is  to  prove,  that  those 
who  have  occupied  themselves  in  preaching  to  others,  ever  since  the  world  began,  whether 
poets,  priests,  or  philosophers,  have  been  iMit  a  parcel  of  prattlers,  listened  to  if  eloquent, 
laughed  at  if  dull;  but  who  have  never  eorrected  any  body:  the  true  preacher  being  the 
government,  which  joins  to  the  moral  maxims  which  it  ineolcates  the  force  of  example 
and  the  power  of  execution.  Baron  de  Grimm  characterizes  the  Abb^  as  being  **  Phomme 
du  monde  le  plus  lourd,  l*ennui  personnifid,"  and  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  him 
during  his  visit  to  VoHaire  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Femey : — ^**The  first  day,  the  philosopher 
bore  his  company  with  tolerable  politeness;  but  the  next  morning  he  interrupted  him  in 
a  long  prosinr  narrative  of  his  travels,  by  this  question:  'Saves-vous  bicn,  M.  I'Abbd,  la 
diflbrence  qu*il  y  a  entre  Don  Quichotte  et  vous  ?  c*est  que  Don  Quicbotte  prenait  toutes 
les  auberges  pour  des  eh&teaux ;  et  vous,  vous  prenez  tous  les  chateaux  pour  des  auber- 
ges.***    Tha  Ahb6  died  in  1782.— £. 

40* 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Paris,  March  12, 1766. 

I  CAW  write  but  two  lines,  for  I  have  been  confined  these  four  or 
five  days  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  my  eyes,  and  which  has  pre- 
vented my  returning  to  Madame  Roland.  I  did  not  find  her  at  home, 
but  left  your  letter.  My  right  eye  is  well  again,  and  I  have  been  to 
take  air. 

How  can  you  ask  leave  to  carry  any  body  to  Strawberry?  May 
not  you  do  what  you  please  with  me  and  mine?  Does  not  Arlington- 
street  comprehend  Strawberry  ?  why  don't  you  go  and  lie  there  if 
you  like  it?  It  will  be,  I  think,  the  middle  of  April,  before  I  return; 
I  have  lost  a  week  by  this  confinement,  and  would  fain  satisfy  my 
curiosity  entirely,  now  I  am  here.  I  have  seen  enough,  and  too 
much,  of  the  people.  I  am  glad  you  are  upon  civil  terms  with  Habi- 
culeo.     The  less  I  esteem  folks,  the  less  I  would  quarrel  with  them. 

I  don't  wonder  that  Colman  and  Garrick  write  ill  in  concert,'  when 

y^ihey  write  ill  separately ;  however,  I  am  heartily  glad  the  Clive  shines. 

•Adieu !  Commend  me  to  Charles-street.     Kiss  Fanny,  and  Mufti,  and 

Ponto  for  me,  when  you  go  to  Strawberry :  dear  souls,  I  long  to  kiss 

them  myself. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Paris,  March  21, 1766. 

You  make  me  very  happy,  in  telling  me  you  have  been  so  com- 
fortable in  my  house.  If  you  would  set  up  a  bed  there,  you  need 
never  go  out  of  it.  I  want  to  invite  you,  not  to  expel  you.  April  the 
tenth  my  pilgrimage  will  end,  and  the  fifteenth,  or  sixteenth,  you  may 
expect  to  see  me,  not  much  fattened  with  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  but 
almost  as  glad  to  come  amongst  you  again  as  I  was  to  leave  you. 

Your  Madame  Roland  is  not  half  so  fond  of  me  as  she  tells  me;  I 
have  been  twice  at  her  door,  left  your  letter  and  my  own  direction, 
but  have  not  received  so  much  as  a  message  to  tell  me  she  is  sorry 
she  was  not  at  home.  Perhaps  this  is  her  first  vision  of  Paris,  and  it  is 
natural  for  a  Frenchwoman  to  have  her  head  turned  with  it ;  though 
what  she  takes  for  rivers  of  emerald,  and  hotels  of  ruby  and  topaz, 
are  to  my  eyes,  that  have  been  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue,  a  filthy 
stream,  in  which  evejpy  thing  is  washed  without  being  cleaned,  and 
dirty  houses,  ugly  streets,  worse  shops,  and  churches  loaded  with  bad 
pictures.**    Such  is  the  material  part  of  this  paradise ;  for  the  cor- 

*  The  popular  comedy  of  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  the  joint  production  of  Gsirick 
wid  Colman,  had  just  been  brought  out  at  Dniry-lane  theatre.— E. 

^  Walpole*s  picture  of  Paris,  in  1766,  is  not  much  more  favourable  than  that  of  Fetar 

'  Heylin,  who  visited  that  city  in  the  preceding  century: — ^"This  I  am  confident  of,"  says 

Peter,  **  that  the  nastiest  lane  in  London  b  frankincense  and  jomper  to  the  sweetest  street 
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poreal,  if  Madame  Roland  admires  it,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  make  one  at  Lady  Frances  Elliot's. 
Thank  you  for  admiring  my  deaf  old  woman ;  if  I  could  bring  my 
old  blind  one  with  me,  I  should  resign  this  paradise  as  willingly  as  if 
it  was  built  of  opal,  and  designed  by  a  fisherman,  who  thought  that 
what  makes  a  fine  necklace  would  make  a  finer  habitation. 

We  did  not  want  your  sun ;  it  has  shone  here  for  a  fortnight  with 
all  its  lustre ;  but  yesterday  a  north  wind,  blown  by  the  Czarina  her- 
self I  believe,  arrived,  and  declared  a  month  of  March  of  full  age. 
This  morning  it  snowed ;  and  now,  clouds  of  dust  are  whisking  about 
the  streets  and  quays,  edged  with  an  east  wind,  that  gets  under  one's 
very  shirt.  I  should  not  be  quite  sorry  if  a  little  of  it  tapped  my  lilacs 
on  their  green  noses,  and  bade  them  wait  for  their  master. 

The  Princess  of  Talmond  sent  me  this  morning  a  picture  of  two 
pup-dogs,  and  a  black  and  white  greyhound,  wretchedly  painted.  I 
could  not  conceive  what  I  was  to  do  with  this  daub,  but  in  her  note 
she  warned  me  not  to  hope  to  keep  it^  It  was  only  to  imprint  on  my 
memory  the  size,  and  features,  and  spots  of  Diana,  her  departed  grey- 
hound, in  order  that  I  might  get  her  exactly  such  another.  Don't  you 
think  my  memory  will  return  well  stored,  if  it  is  littered  with  defunct 
lapdogs.  She  is  so  devout,  that  I  did  not  dare  send  her  word,  that  I 
am  not  possessed  of  a  twig  of  Jacob's  broom,  with  which  he  streaked 
cattle  as  he  pleased. 

T'other  day,  in  the  street,  I  saw  a  child  in  a  leading-string,  whose 
nurse  gave  it  a  farthing  for  a  beggar;  the  babe  delivered  its  mite  with 
a  grace,  and  a  twirl  of  the  hand.  I  don't  think  your  cousin  T  *  *  *'s 
first  grandson  will  be  so  well  bred.    Adieu !  Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Paris,  Apra  3, 176$. 

One  must  be  just  to  all  the  world ;  Madame  Roland,  I  find,  has 
been  in  the  country,  and  at  Versailles,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  call 
on  me  this  morning,  but  I  was  so  disobliging  as  not  to  be  awake.  I  was 
dreaming  dreams;  in  short,  I  had  dined  at  Livry ;  yes,  yes,  at  Livry, 
with  a  Langlade  and  De  la  Rochefoucaulds.  The  abbey  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  an  Abb6  de  Malherbe,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and 
who  had  given  me  a  general  invitation.  I  put  it  off  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  the  bois  and  allees  might  set  off  the  scene  a  little,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  vision ;  but  it  did  not  want  it.     Livry  is  situated  in  the 

in  this  city.  The  ancient  by-word  was  (and  there  is  good  reason  for  it)  *  il  destaient 
oommc  la  &nge  de  Paris  i*  had  I  the  power  of  making  proverbs,  I  woald  only  change  *  il 
destaient*  into  *  il  put,*  and  make  the  by-word  ten  times  more  orthodox.  That  which 
most  amazed  me  is,  that  in  snch  a  perpetuated  constancy  of  stinks,  there  shoukl  yet  be 
found  so  large  and  admirable  a  variety — a  yartety  so  special  and  distinct,  that  any  che- 
mical  nose  (I  dare  lay  my  life  on  it),  after  two  or  three  perambulations,  would  hunt  out 
blindlbld  each  aeyeraJ  street  by  the  smell,  as  perfectly  as  another  by  U^e  eyej' — £. 
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Foret  de  Bondi,  very  agreeably  on  a  flat,  but  with  hilk  near  it,  and 
in  prospect.  There  is  a  great  air  of  simplicity  and  rural  about  it, 
more  regular  than  our  taste,  but  with  an  old-fashioned  tranquillity, 
and  nothing  of  cdificheL  Not  a  tree  exists  that  remembers  the  charm- 
ing woman,  because  in  this  country  an  old  tree  is  a  traitor,  and  for- 
feits its  head  to  the  crown;  but  the  plantations  are  not  young,  and 
might  very  well  be  as  they  were  in  her  time.  The  Abbe's  house  is 
decent  and  snug;  a  few  paces  from  it  is  the  sacred  pavilion  built  for 
Madame  de  S^vign6  by  her  uncle,  and  much  as  it  was  in  her  day ;  a 
small  saloon  below  for  dinner,  then  an  arcade,  but  the  niches  now 
closed,  and  painted  in  fresco  with  medallions  of  her,  the  Grignan,  the 
Fayette,  and  the  Rochefoucauld.  Above,  a  handsome  large  room, 
with  a  chimney-piece  in  the  best  taste  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time ; 
a  holy  family  in  good  relief  over  it,  and  the  cipher  of  her  uncle 
Coulanges ;  a  neat  little  bedchamber  within,  and  two  or  three  clean 
little  chambers  over  them.  On  one  side  of  the  garden,  leading  to  the 
great  road,  is  a  little  bridge  of  wood,  on  which  the  dear  woman  used 
to  wait  for  the  courier  that  brought  her  daughter's  letters.  Judge  with 
what  veneration  and  satisfaction  I  set  my  foot  upon  it!  If  you  will 
come  to  France  with  me  next  year,  we  will  go  and  sacrifice  on  that 
sacred  spot  together. 

On  the  road  to  Livry  I  passed  a  new  house  on  the  pilasters  of  the 
gate  to  which  were  two  sphinxes  in  stone,  with  their  heads  coquetly 
reclined,  straw  hats,  and  French  cloaks  slishtly  pinned,  and  not  hid- 
ing their  bosoms.  I  don't  know  whether  I  or  Memphis  would,  have 
b^n  more  diverted.  I  shall  set  out  this  day  se'nnight,  the  tenth,  and 
be  in  London  about  the  fifleenth  or  sixteenth,  if  the  wind  is  fair. 
Adieu !    Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  I  need  not  say,  I  suppose,  that  this  letter  is  to  Mr.  Chute,  too. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Paria,  April  6, 1766. 

Iif  a  certain  city  of  Europe'  it  is  the  custom  to  wear  slouched  hats, 
long  cloaks,  and  high  capes.  Scandal  and  the  government  called  this 
dress  ^017?^  tn  mask^  and  pretended  that  it  contributed  to  assassination. 
An  ordonnance  was  published,  commanding  free-bom  hats  to  be 
cocked,  cloaks  to  be  shortened,  and  capes  laid  aside.  All  the  world 
obeyed  for  the  first  day ;  but  the  next,  every  thing  returned  into  its 
old  channel.  In  the  evening  a  tumult  arose,  and  cries  of  <<  God  bless 
the  King!  God  bless  the  kingdom!  but  confusion  to  Squillaci,  the 

Erime  minister."^    The  word  was  no  sooner  given,  but  his  house  was 
Bset,  the  windows  broken,  and  the  gates  attempted.     The  guards 

'  This  account  alludes  to  the  insurrection  at  Madrid,  on  the  attempt  of  the  court  to 
introduce  the  French  dress  in  Spain. 

^  SquiUace,  an  Italian,  whom  the  King  was  obliged  to  banish. 
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came  and  fired  on  the  weavers*  of  cloaks.  The  weavers  returned 
the  fire,  and  many  fell  on  each  side.  As  the  hour  of  supper  approached 
and  the  mob  grew  hungry,  they  recollected  a  tax  upon  bread,  and 
demanded  the  repeal.  The  King  yielded  to  both  requests^  and  hats 
and  loaves  were  set  at  liberty.  The  people  were  not  contented,  and 
still  insisted  on  the  permission  of  murdering  the  first  minister ;  though 
his  Majesty  assured  his  faithful  commons  that  the  minister  was  never 
conS^ulted  on  acts  of  government,  and  was  only  his  private  friend,  who 
sometimes  called  upon  him  in  an  evening  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  and 
talk  botany.  The  people  were  incredulous,  and  continued  in  mutiny 
when  the  last  letters  came  away.  If  you  should  happen  to  suppose, 
as  I  did,  that  this  history  arrived  in  London^  do  not  be  alarmed ;  for  it 
was  at  Madrid ;  and  a  nation  who  has  borne  the  Inquisition  cannot 
support  a  cocked  hat.  So  necessary  it  is  for  governors  to  know  when 
lead  or  a  feather  will  turn  the  balance  of  human  understandings,  or 
will  not! 

I  should  not  have  entrenched  on  Lord  GeorgeV  province  of  send- 
ing you  news  of  revolutions,  but  he  is  at  Aubign6 ;  and  I  thought  it 
right  to  advertise  you  in  time,  in  case  you  should  have  a  mind  to  send 
a  bale  of  slouched  hats  to  the  support  of  the  mutineers.  As  I  have 
worn  a  flapped  hat  all  my  life,  when  I  have  worn  any  at  all,  I  think 
myself  qualified,  and  would  ofier  my  service  to  command  them ;  but, 
being  persuaded  that  you  are  a  faithful  observer  of  treaties,  though  a 
friend  to  repeals,  I  shall  come  and  receive  your  commands  in  person. 
In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  help  figuring  what  a  pompous  protest  my 
Lord  Lyttelton  might  draw  up  in  the  character  of  an  old  grandee 
against  the  revocation  of  the  act  for  cocked  hats. 

Lady  Ailesbury  forgot  to  send  me  word  of  your  recovery,  as  she 
promised ;  but  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  hear  it  from  other  hands.  Pray 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  as  weak  as  I 
am,  and  can  escape  the  scythe,  as  I  do,  by  being  low :  your  life  is  of 
more  consequence.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  step  into  the  street  and 
ask  the  first  man  you  meet. 

This  is  Sunday,  and  Thursday  is  fixed  for  my  departure,  unless  the 
Clairon  should  return  to  the  stage  on  Tuesday  se'nni^ht,  as  it  is  said  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not  be  tempted  to  borrow  two 
or  three  days  more,  having  never  seen  her ;  yet  my  lilacs  pull  hard, 
and  I  have  not  a  farthing  left  in  the  world.  Be  sure  you  do  not 
leave  a  cranny  open  for  George  Grenville  to  wriggle  in,  till  I  have 
got  all  my  things  out  of  the  custom-house.     Adieu ! 

Yours  ever. 

*  AUading  to  the  mob«  of  silk- weavers  which  had  taken  pboe  in  London. 
^  Lord  Georgs  Lenox,  only  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Paris,  April  8, 1766. 

I  SENT  you  a  few  lines  by  the  post  yesterday  with  the  first  accounts 
of  the  insurrection  at  Madrid.  I  have  since  seen  Stahremberg/  the 
imperial  minister,  who  has  had  a  courier  from  thence;  and  if  Lord 
Rochferd**  has  not  sent  one,  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  know  more  par- 
ticulars* The  mob  disarmed  the  Invalids;  stopped  all  coaches,  to 
prevent  Squillaci's  flight;  and  meeting  the  Duke  de  Medina  Cell, 
forced  him  and  the  Duke  d'Arcos  to  carry  their  demands  to  the  King. 
His  most  frightened  Majesty  granted  them  directly;  on  which  his 
highness  the  people  despatched  a  monk  with  their  demands  in  writing, 
couched  in  four  articles ;  the  diminution  of  the  gabel  on  bread  and 
oil ;  the  revocation  of  the  ordonnance  on  hats  and  cloaks ;  the  banish- 
ment  of  Squillaci ;  and  the  abolition  of  some  other  tax,  I  don't  know 
what.  The  King  signed  all;  yet  was  still  forced  to  appear  in  a 
balcony,  and  promise  to  observe  what  he  had  granted.  Squillaci 
was  sent  with  an  escort  to  Carthagena,  to  embark  for  Naples,  and 
the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  appointed  to  succeed  him; 
which  does  not  look  much  like  observation  of  the  conditions.  Some 
say  Ensenada  is  recalled,  and  that  Grimaldi  is  in  no  good  odour  with 
the  people.  If  the  latter  and  Squillaci  are  dismissed,  we  get  rid  of 
two  enemies. 

The  tumult  ceased  on  the  grant  of  the  demands ;  but  the  King 
retiring  that  night  to  Aranjuez,  the  insurrection  was  renewed  the  next 
morning,  on  pretence  that  this  flight  was  a  breach  of  the  capitulation. 
The  people  seized  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  permitted  nobody  to 
go  out.  In  this  state  were  things  when  the  courier  came  away.  The 
ordonnance  against  going  in  disguise  looks  as  if  some  suspicions  had 
been  conceived ;  and  yet  their  confidence  was  so  preat  as  not  to  have 
two  thousand  guards  in  the  town.  The  pitiful  behaviour  of  the  court 
makes  one  think  that  the  Italians  were  frightened,  and  that  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  ministry  were  not  sorry  it  took  that  turn.  As  I  suppose 
there  is  no  great  city  in  Spain  which  has  not  at  least  a  bigger  bundle 
of  grievances  than  the  capital,  one  shall  not  wonder  if  the  pusillani- 
mous behaviour  of  the  King  encourages  them  to  redress  themselves 
too. 

There  is  what  is  called  a  change  of  the  ministry  here ;  but  it  is 
only  a  crossing  over  and  figuring  in.  The  Due  de  Praslin  has  wished 
to  retire  for  some  time ;  and  for  this  last  fortnight  there  has  been  much 
talk  of  his  being  replaced  by  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  the  Due  de  Niver- 
nois,  &c. ;  but  it  is  plain,  though  not  believed  till  nowy  that  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  is  all-powerful.  To  purchase  the  stay  of  his  cousin  Praslin, 
on  whom  he  can  depend,  and  to  leave  no  cranny  open,  he  has  ceded 

*  Prince  Stahremberg :  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Due  d*Arembert,  hy  hit 
Duchess,  n^e  la  Marcke. 

^  William  Henry  ZuleUtein  de  Nassau,  Earl  of  Rochford^  who  was  at  this  time  the 
English  ambassador  oztraordinary  at  the  oourt  of  Spain. 
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the  marine  and  colonies  to  the  Due  de  Praslin,  and  taken  the  foreign 
and  military  department  himself.  His  cousin  is,  besides,  named  chef 
in  conseil  des  finances;  a  very  honourable,  very  dignified,  and  very 
idle  place,  and  never  filled  since  the  Due  de  Betbune  bad  it.  Praslin's 
hopeful  cub,  the  Viscount,  whom  you  saw  in  England  last  year,  goes 
to  Naples ;  and  the  Marauis  de  Durfort  to  Vienna — a  cold,  dry,  proud 
man,  with  the  figure  ana  manner  of  Lord  Cornbury. 

Great  matters  are  expected  to-day  from  the  Parliament,  which  re- 
assembles. A  mousquetaire,  his  piece  loaded  with  a  leilj'e  de  cachet^ 
went  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  notary  who  keeps  the  parliamentary 
registers,  and  demanded  them.  They  were  refused — but  given  up, 
on  the  lettre  de  cachet  being  jproduced.  The  Parliament  intends  to 
try  the  notary  for  breach  of  trust,  which  I  suppose  will  make  his 
fortune ;  though  he  has  not  the  merit  of  perjury,  like  Carteret  Webb. 

There  have  been  insurrections  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  on  the 
militia,  and  twenty-seven  persons  were  killed  at  the  latter:  but  both 
are  appeased.  These  things  are  so  much  in  vogue,  that  I  wonder  the 
French  do  not  dress  d  la  revolte.  The  Queen  is  in  a  very  dangerous 
way.  This  will  be  my  last  letter ;  but  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  set  out 
before  the  middle  of  next  week.  Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  May  10, 1766. 

At  last  I  am  come  back,  dear  Sir,  and  in  good  health.  I  have 
brought  you  four  cups  and  saucers,  one  red  and  white,  one  blue  and 
white,  and  two  coloured ;  and  a  little  box  of  pastils.  Tell  me  whether 
and  how  I  shall  convey  them  to  you ;  or  whether  you  will,  as  I  hope, 
come  to  Strawberry  this  summer,  and  fetch  them  yourself;  but  if  you 
are  in  the  least  hurry,  I  will  send  them. 

I  flatter  myself  you  have  quite  recovered  your  jBiccident,  and  have 
no  remains  of  lameness.  The  spring  is  very  wet  and  cold,  but  Straw- 
berry alone  contains  more  verdure  than  all  France. 

I  scrambled  very  well  through  the  custom-house  at  Dover,  and 
have  got  all  my  china  safe  from  that  here  in  town. .  You  will  see  the 
fruits  when  you  come  to  Strawberry  Hill.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  May  13, 1766. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  forced  to  do  a  very  awkward  thing,  and  send  you  back  one 
of  your  letters,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  opened.  The  case  was  this: 
I  received  your  two  at  dinner,  opened  one  and  laid  the  other  in  my 
lap;  but  forgetting  that  I  had  talcen  one  out  of  the  first,  I  took  up  the 
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wrong  and  broke  it  open,  without  perceiving  my  mislake,  till  I  saw 
the  words.  Dear  Sister.  I  give  you  my  honour  I  read  no  farther^  but 
had  lorn  it  too  much  to  send  it  away.  Pray  excuse  me ;  and  an- 
other time  I  beg  you  will  put  an  envelope,,  for  you  write  just  where 
the  seal  comes ;  and  besides,  place  the  seals  so  together,  that  though 
I  did  not  quite  open  the  fourth  letter,  yet  it  stuck  so  to  the  outer  seal, 
that  I  could  not  help  tearing  it  a  little.    Adieu  I 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  HiU,  May  35,  I766L 

When  the  weather  will  please  to  be  in  a  little  better  temper,  I  will 
call  upon  you  to  perform  your  promise ;  but  I  cannot  in  conscience 
invite  you  to  a  fireside.  The  Guerchys  and  French  dined  here  last 
Monday,  and  it  rained  so  that  we  could  no  more  walk  in  the  garden 
than  Noah  could.  I  came  again  to-day,  but  shall  return  to  town  to- 
morrow, as  I  hate  to  have  no  sun  in  May,  but  what  I  can  make  with 
a  peck  of  coals. 

I  know  no  news,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  secretary  of 
state,*  and  that  your  cousin  North  has  refused  the  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland.  It  cost  him  bitter  pangs,  not  to  preserve  his  virtue,  but 
his  vicious  connexions.  He  goggled  his  eyes,  and  groped  in  bis 
money-pocket ;  more  than  half  consented ;  nay,  so  much  more,  that 
when  he  got  home  he  wrote  an  excuse  to  Lord  Rockingham,  which 
made  it  plain  that  he  thought  he  had  accepted.  As  nobody  was 
dipped  deeper  in  the  warrants  and  prosecution  of  Wilkea,  there  is  no 
condoling  with  the  ministers  on  missing  so  foul  a  bargain.  They 
are  only  to  be  pitied,  that  they  can  purchase  nothing  but  damaged 
goods. 

So,  my  Lord  Grandison**  is  dead !  Does  the  General  inherit  much! 
Have  you  heard  the  great  loss  the  church  of  England  has  had?  It 
is  not  avowed ;  but  hear  the  evidence  and  judge.  On  Sunday  last, 
George  Selwyn  was  strolling  home  to  dinner  at  half  an  hour  after 
four.  He  saw  my  Lady  Townshend's  coach  stop  at  CaraccioliV 
chapel.  He  watched,  saw  her  go  in ;  her  footman  laughed ;  he  fol- 
lowed. She  went  up  to  the  altar,  a  woman  brought  her  a  cushion ; 
^he  knelt,  crossed  herself,  and  prayed.  He  stole  up,  and  knelt  by 
her.  Conceive  her  face,  if  you  can,  when  she  turned  and  found  his 
close  to  her.  In  his  demure  voice,  be  said,  "  Pray,  Madam,  how 
long  has  your  ladyship  left  the  pale  of  our  church  r'     She  looked 

■  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  quitted  the  seals,  they  were  offered  first  to  Lord  Effmont, 
then  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  both  declined  them ;  **bat,  after  their  going  a-begging  ftr 
some  time,'*  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  **  the  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  them,  and  has 
them,/atile  de  mieux" — E. 

^  John  Villiem,  fifth  Viscount  Grandison.  He  had  been  elevated  to  the  earldom  in 
1721 ;  whicli  title  became  extinct,  and  the  viscounty  devolved  upon  William  third  Earl 
of  Jersey. — E. 

«  The  Marquis  de  Carraccioli,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Naples. — E. 
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furies,  and  made  no  answer.  Next  dsLy  he  went  to  her,  and  she 
turned  it  oflf  upon  curiosity ;  but  is  any  thing  more  natural  ?  No,  she 
certainly  means  to  go  armed  with  every  viaticum,  the  church  of 
England  in  one  hand,  Methodism  in  the  other,  and  the  Host  in  her 
mouth. 

Have  you  ranged  your  forest,  and  seen  your  lodge  yourself?  I 
could  almost  wish  it  may  not  answer,  and  that  you  may  cast  an  eye 
towards  our  neighbourhood.  My  Lady  Shelburne*  has  taken  a  house 
here,  and  it  has  produced  a  bori'moi  from  Mrs.  Clive.  You  know  my 
Lady  Suffolk  is  deaf,  and  I  have  talked  much  of  a  charming  old 
passion  I  have  at  Paris,  who  is  blind;  "  Well,"  said  the  Clive,  "  if  the 
new  Countess  is  but  /ame,  I  shall  have  no  chance  of  ever  seeing  you." 
Gk>od  night ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Stnwberry  HiU,  June  ^,  1766. 

I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you,  but  therefore  must  not  I  write 
to  you  ?  yet  I  have  as  little  to  say  as  may  be.  I  could  crv  through 
a  whole  page  over  the  bad  weather.  I  have  but  a  lock  of  hay,  you 
know ;  and  I  cannot  get  it  dry,  unless  I  bring  it  to  the  fire.  I  would 
give  half-a-crown  for  a  pennyworth  of  sun.  It  is  abominable  to  be 
ruined  in  coals  in  the  middle  of  June. 

What  pleasure  have  you  to  come  !  there  is  a  new  thing  published, 
that  will  make  you  split  your  cheeks  with  laughing.  It  is  called  the 
New  Bath  Guide.^  It  stole  into  the  world,  and  for  a  fortnight  no 
soul  looked  into  it,  concluding  its  name  was  the  true  name.  No  such 
thing.  It  is  a  set  of  letters  in  verse,  in  all  kind  of  verses,  describing 
the  life  at  Bath,  and  incidentally  every  thing  else ;  but  so  much  wit, 
so  much  humour,  fun,  and  poetry,  so  much  originality,  never  met 
together  before.  Then  the  man  has  a  better  ear  than  Dryden  or 
Handel.  Apropos  to  Dryden,  he  has  burlesqued  his  St  Cecilia,  that 
'  you  will  never  read  it  again  without  laughing.  There  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  milliner's  box  in  all  the  terms  of  landscape,  painted  lawns 
and  chequered  shades,  a  Moravian  ode,  and  a  Methoaist  ditty,  that 
are  incomparable,  and  the  best  names  that  ever  were  composed.  I 
can  say  it  by  heart,  though  a  quarto,  and  if  I  had  time  would  write 
it  you  down;  for  it  is  not  yet  reprinted,  and  not  one  to  be  had. 

There  are  two  volumes,  too,  of  Swift's  Correspondence,  that  will 

*  Mary  Countess  of  Shelburne,  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Fitzmaorioe,  first  ESarl  of  Shel- 
bume.  She  was  likewise  his  first  cousin,  behiff  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Fitz- 
maurice,  of  Gallane,  in  the  county  of  Kerr^. — Is. 

^  By  Christopher  Anstey.  This  production  became  highly  popular  for  its  pointed  and 
original  humour,  and  led  to  numerous  imitations.  Gray,  m  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton, 
says — "  Have  you  read  the  New  Bath  Guide  ?  It  is  the  only  thing  in  fashion,  and  is  a 
new  and  original  kind  of  humour.  Miss  Prue*s  conversation  i  doubt  you  will  paste  down, 
as  Sir  W.  St.  Quintyn  did  before  he  carried  it  to  his  daughter;  yet  I  remember  you  all 
read  Crazy  Tales  without  pasting."    Works,  voL  iv.  p.  84.-— E. 

VOL.  Ill;  41 
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not  amuse  you  less  in  another  way,  though  abominable,  for  there  are 
letters  of  twenty  persons  now  alive ;  fifty  of  Lady  Betty  Germain, 
one  that  does  her  great  honour,  in  which  she  defends  her  friend  my 
Lady  Suffolk,  with  all  the  spirit  in  the  world,"  against  that  brute, 
who  haled  every  body  that  he  hoped  would  get  him  a  mitre,  and  did 
not.  His  own  Journal  sent  to  Stella  during  the  four  last  years  of  the 
Queen,  is  a  fund  of  entertainment.  You  will  see  his  insolence  in 
full  colours,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  daily  vain  he  was  of  being 
noticed  by  the  ministers  he  affected  to  treat  arrogantly.  His  panic 
at  the  Mohocks  is  comical ;  but  what  strikes  one,  is  bringing  before 
one's  eyes  the  incidents  of  a  curious  period.  He  goes  to  the  rehearsal 
of  Cato,  and  says  the  drab  that  acted  Cato's  daughter  could  not  say 
her  part.  This  was  only  Mrs.  Oldfield.  I  was  saying  before  George 
Selwyn,  that  this  journal  put  me  in  mind  of  the  present  time,  there 
was  the  same  indecision,  irresolution,  and  want  of  system;  but  I 
added,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  "  No,"  said  Selwyn, 
"nor  under  the  grandson." 

My  Lord  Chesterfield  has  done  me  much  honour :  he  told  Mrs. 
Anne  Pitt  that  he  would  subscribe  to  any  politics  that  I  should  lay 
down.  When  she  repeated  this  to  me,  I  said,  "  Pray  tell  him  1  have 
laid  down  politics." 

I  am  got  into  puns  and  will  tell  you  an  excellent  one  of  the  King 
of  France,  though  it  does  not  spell  any  better  than  Selwyn's.  You 
must  have  heard  of  Count  I^uragais',  and  his  horserace,  and  his 
quacking  his  horse  till  he  killed  it.  At  his  return  the  King  asked 
him  what  he  had  been  doing  in  England?  ''Sire,  j*ai  appris  apen- 
ser":— •*  Des  chevaux  ?"  replied  the  King.^  Good  night !  I  am  tired, 
and  going  to  bed.     Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  HERVEY. 

Strawberry  HUl,  June  28, 176& 

It  is  consonant  to  your  ladyship's  long  experienced  goodness,  to 
remove  my  error  as  soon  as  you  could.  In  fact,  the  same  post  that 
brought  Madame  d'Aiguillon's  letter  to  you,  brought  me  a  confession 
from  Madame  du  Defiknd  of  her  guilt.""    I  am  not  the  less  obliged  to 

■  The  letter  in  question  \b  dated  Feb.  8, 173d-3,  and  the  following^  is  the  pasnge  to 
which  Walpole  refers  ;—»*  Those  out  of  power  and  place  always  see  the  fruits  of  those  in, 
with  dreadful  large  spectacles.  The  stronffest  in  my  memory  is  Sir  Robert  Walpoki 
being  first  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  year  1720,  because  the  South  Sea  did  not  rise  hi|[li 
enouffh ;  and  since  that,  he  has  been  to  the  fuU  as  well  banged  about,  because  it  did  rise 
loo  high.  I  am  determined  ne^er  wholly  to  believe  any  side  or  party  against  the  other; 
so  my  house  receives  them  altogether,  and  those  people  meet  here  that  have,  and  wooU 
fight  in  any  other  place.  Tliose  of  them  that  have  ffreat  and  good  qualities  and  virtoet, 
.Ilove  and  admire ;  in  which  number  is  Lady  Su^lk,  because  I  know  her  to  be  a  wise, 
discreet,  honest,  and  sincere  courtier." — £. 
.     ^  See  anU,  p.  389.— E. 

<^  Madame  du  Deffand  had  sent  Mr.  Walpole  a  snuff-box,  on  the  lid  of  which  wts  a 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Sdvign^,  accompanied  by  a  letter  written  in  her  name  from  the 
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your  ladyship  for  informing  against  the  true  criminal.  It  is  well  for 
me,  however,  that  I  hesitated,  and  did  not,  as  Monsieur  Guerchy 
pressed  me  to  do,  constitute  myself  prisoner.  What  a  ridiculous  vain- 
glorious figure  I  should  "have  made  at  Versailles,  with  a  laboured 
letter  and  my  present  I  I  still  shudder  when  I  think  of  it,  and  have 
scolded'  Madame  du  Deffand  black  and  blue.  However,  I  feel  very 
comfortable;  and  though  it  will  be  imputed  to  my  own  vainity,  that 
I  showed  the  box  as  Madam  de  Choiseul's  present,  I  resign  the  glory, 
and  submit  to  the  shame  with  great  satisfaction.  I  have  no  pain  in 
receiving  this  present  from  Madame  du  Defiand,  and  must  own  have 
great  pleasure  that  nobody  but  she  could  write*  that  most  charming 
/^  of  all  letters.  Did  not  Lord  Chesterfield  think  it  so.  Madam  ?  1 
'  doubt  our  friend  Mr.  Hume  must  allow  that  not  only  Madame  de 
BoufHers,  but  Voltaire  himself,  could  not  have  written  so  well.  When 
I  give  up  Madame  de  S^vign^  herself,  I  think  his  sacrifices  will  be 
trifling. 

Pray,  Madam,  continue  your  waters;  and,  if  possible,  wash  away 
that  original  sin,  the  gout.  What  would  one  give  for  a  little  rainbow 
to  tell  one  one  should  never  have  it  again  !  Well,  but  then  one  should 
have  a  burning  fever — ^for  I  think  the  greatest  comfort  that  good- 
natured  divines  give  us  is,  that  we  are  not  to  be  drowned  any  more, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  burned.  It  will  not  at  least  be  thissummer ; 
here  is  nothing  but  haycocks  swimming  round  me.  If  it  should  cease 
raining  by  Monday  se'nnight,  I  think  of  dining  with  your  ladyship  at 

Elynan  Fields,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole ;  who  did  not  at  first  sospect  Madame  da 
DdFand  as  the  author,  but  thought  both  the  present  and  the  letter  had  come  from  the 
>  Duchess  of  CSioiseul.  [**One  of  the  principal  featores,  and  it  must  be  called,  when  car- 
ried  to  such  excess,  one  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Walpole*s  character,  was  a 
fear  of  ridicule— a  fear  which,  like  most  others,  often  leads  to  greater  danger  than  that 
which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  At  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Madame  du 
Deflfand  he  was  near  fifty,  and  she  above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  entirely  blind.  She 
had  already  long  passed  tlie  first  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  Frenchwoman,  that  of  gallantry, 
and  had  as  long  been  established  as  a  6«Z  esprtt ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
ante-revdutionary  world  of  Paris  these  epocnas  in  life  were  as  determined,  and  as  strictly 
observed,  as  the  changes  of  dress  on  a  particular  day  of  the  different  seasons ;  and  that  a 
woaian  endeavouring  to  attract  lovers  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  galanie^  would  have  been 
not  less  ridiculous  than  her  wearing  velvet  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  dtmu 
taitotu,  Madame  du  Deffand,  therefore,  old  and  blind,  had  no  more  idea  of  attracting 
Mr,  Walpole  to  her  as  a  lover  than  she  had  of  the  possibility  of  any  one  suspecting  her  of 
such  an  intention ;  and  indulged  her  lively  feelings,  and  the  violent  fancy  she  had  taken 
for  his  conversation  and  character,  in  every  expression  of  admiration  and  attachment 
which  she  reaUy  felt,  and  which  she  never  supposed  capable  of  misinterpretation.  By 
himself  they  were  not  misinterpreted ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  ever  before  his  eyes  a 
very  unnecessary  dread  of  their  being  so  by  others — a  fear  lest  Madame  du  Deffand's 
extreme  partiality  and  high  opinion  should  expose  him  to  suspicions  of  entertaining  the 
same  opinion  of  himself,  or  of  its  leading  her  to  some  extravagant  mark  of  attachment; 
and  all  this,  he  persuaded  himself,  was  to  be  exposed  in  their  letters  to  all  the  clerks  of 
the  post-office  at  Paris  and  all  the  idlers  at  Versailles.  This  accounts  for  the  ungracious 
language  in  which  he  often  replied  to  the  importunities  of  her  anxious  affection  ;  a  lan- 
guage so  foreign  to  his  heart,  and  so  contraiy  to  his  own  habits  in  fi-iendship  :  this  too 
accounts  for  his  constantly  repressing  on  her  part  all  effusions  of  sentiment,  all  disquisi- 
tions  on  the  human  heart,  and  all  communications  of  its  vexations,  weaiknesses,  and 
pains."    Preface  to  **  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Mr.  Walpole."— E.) 

■  **  Vous  avez  si  bien  fait,"  replied  Madame  du  Deffand,  "  par  vos  legons,  vos  pr^ceptes, 
vos  /rronderiet^  et,  le  pis  de  tons,  par  vos  ironies,  que  vous  dtes  presque  parvenu  II  me  ren- 
dre  &uaee,  ou,  pour  le  moins,  fort  dissimulde." — B. 
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Old  Windsor;  and  if  Mr-  Bateman  presses  me  mightily,  I  may  take 
a  bed  there. 

As  I  have  a  waste  of  paper  before  me»  and  nothing  more  to  say,  I 
have  a  mind  to  fill  it  with  a  translation  of  a  tale  that  I  found  lately 
in  the  Dictionnaire  d' Anecdotes,  taken  from  a  German  author.  The 
novelty  of  it  struck  me,  and  I  put  it  into  verse — ill  enough ;  but  as 
the  old  Duchess  of  Rutland  used  to  say  of  a  lie,  it  will  do  for  news 
into  the  country. 

**  From  Time*0  usarping'  power,  I  see, 
Not  Acheron  itself  is  free. 
His  wastin^r  hand  my  subjects  ^1, 
Grow  old,  and  wrinkle  though  in  HeU. 
Decrepit  is  AJecto  grown, 

Meffiera  worn  to  skm  and  bone ;  • 

And  t'other  beldam  is  so  old. 
She  has  not  spirits  left  to  scold. 
Go,  Hermes,  bid  my  brother  Jove 
Send  three  new  Furies  from  above.** 
To  Mercury  thus  Pluto  said : 
The  winged  deity  obey'd. 

It  was  about  the  8elf.«ame  seaaoo 
That  Juno,  with  as  little  reason, 
Run^  for  her  abigail ;  and,  you  know. 
Iris  18  chambermaid  to  Juno. 
"  Iris,  d*ve  hear  7    Mind  what  I  say ; 
I  want  three  maids — inquire— No,  stay ! 
Three  virgins — Yes,  unspotted  all ; 
No  characters  equivocal. 
Go  find  me  three,  whose  manners  pore 
Can  Envv*s  sharpest  tooth  endure." 
The  goddess  curtsey'd,  and  retired ; 
From  London  to  Pekin  incjuired ; 
Search*d  huts  and  palaces  m  vain ; 
And  tired,  to  Heaven  came  back  again. 
**  Alone  t  are  you  retum*d  alone  7 
How  wicked  must  the  world  be  £rown ! 
What  has  my  profligate  been  domj[  7 
On  earth  has  he  been  spreading  nun  7 
Come,  tell  me  all.** — Fair  Iris  sigh*d. 
And  thus  disconsolate  replied  : — 
**  *Tis  true,  O  Queen !  three  maids  I  found— 
The  like  are  not  on  Christian  ground — 
So  chaste,  severe,  immaculate. 
The  very  name  of  man  they  hate : 
These — but,  alas !  I  came  too  late ; 
For  Hermes  had  been  there  before — 
In  triumph  off  to  Pluto  bore 
Three  sisters,  whom  yourself  would  own 
The  true  supports  of  Virtue's  throne.** 
"  To  Pluto!— Mercy  !'*  cried  the  Queen, 
"  What  can  my  brother  Pluto  mean  7 
Poor  man  I  he  doats,  or  mad  he  sure  is  ! 
What  can  he  want  them  for  7**—"  Three  Furies.** 

You  will  say  I  am  an  infernal  poet ;  but  every  body  cannot  write 
as  they  do  aux  Champs  Elvsees.    Adieu,  Madam  1 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU.  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  July  10, 1766. 

Don't  you  think  a  complete  year  enough  for  any  administration  to 
last  ?  One,  who  at  least  can  remove  them,  though  he  cannot  make 
them,  thinks  so ;  and,  accordingly,  yesterday  notified  that  he  had  sent 
for  Mr.  Pitt.'  Not  a  jot  more  is  known  ;  but  as  this  set  is  sacrificed 
to  their  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Bute,  the  new  list 
will  probably  not  be  composed  of  such  hostile  ingredients.  -The 
arrangement  I  believe  settled  in  the  outlines ;  if  it  is  not,  it  may  still 
never  take  place:  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  this  egg  has  been 
addled.  One  is  very  sure  that  many  people  on  all  sides  will  be  dis- 
pleased, and  I  think  no  side  quite  contented.  Your  cousins,  the  house 
of  Yorke,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Rockingham, 
will  certainly  not  be  of  the  elect.  "VVhat  Lord  Temple  will  do,  or  if 
any  thing  will  be  done  for  George  Grenville,  are  great  points  of  curi- 
osity. The  plan  will  probably,  be,  to  pick  and  cull  from  all  quarters, 
and  break  all  parties  as  much  as  possible.''  From  this  moment  I  date 
the  wane  of  Mr.  Pitt's  glory;  he  will  want  the  thorough-bass  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  is  not  made  for  peace.  The  dismission  of 
a  most  popular  administration,  a  leaven  of  Lord  Bute,  whom,  too,  he 
can  never  trust,  and  the  numbers  he  will  discontent,  will  be  conside- 
rable objects  against  hihi. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  much  pleased,  and  much  diverted.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  by  and  laugh ;  a  humour  you  know  I  am  apt 
to  indulge.    You  shall  hear  from  me  again  soon. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  July  21, 1766. 

You  may  strike  up  your  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer ;  for  Mr. 
Pitt*  comes  in,  and  Lord  Temple  does  not.    Can  I  send  you  a  more 

*  On  the  7th  the  King  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  expressing  a  desire  to  have  his 
thoughts  how  an  able  and  dignified  ministry  might  be  formed,  and  requesting  him  to 
come  to  town  for  that  salutary  purpose.  The  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Chatham  Corre- 
spondence, vol.  ii.  p.  436.-^E. 

^  **  Here  are  great  bustles  at  court,**  writes  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  the  11th,  '*and  a 
rreat  change  of  persons  is  certainly  very  near.  My  conjecture  is,  that,  be  the  new  set- 
flement  what  it  will,  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  at  the  head  of  it.  If  he  is,  I  presume,  qu^il  aura 
mis  de  Peau  dans  son  vin  par  rapport  k  Mylord  Bute :  when  that  shall  come  to  be  known, 
as  known  it  certainly  will  soon  be,  he  may  bid  adieu  to  his  popularity." — E. 

e  Mr.  Pitt  was  gazetted,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Viscount  Pitt,  of  Burton  Pynsent,  and 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  same  gazette  contained  the  notification  of  his  appointment  as 
lord  privy  seal  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  **  What  shall  I  say  to  you  about 
the  ministry?'*  writes  Gray. to  Wharton:  •*!  am  as  angry  as  a  common-councilman  of 
London  about  my  Lord  Chatham,  but  a  little  more  patient,  and  will  hold  my  tongue  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time,  I  do  mutter  in  secret,  and  to  yon,  that  to  quit 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  natural  strength,  to  sap  his  own  popularity  and  grandeur, 
(which  no  man  but  himself  could  have  done,)  by  assuming  a  foolish  title  ^  and  to  hope 

41* 
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welcome  aflSrmative  or  negative  ?  My  sackbut  is  not  very  sweet, 
and  here  is  the  ode  I  have  made  for  it : 

When  Britain  heard  the  wofnl  news. 

That  Temple  was  to  be  minister. 
To  look  upon  it  could  she  choose 

But  as  an  omen  most  sinister  7 
But  when  she  heard  he  did  refuse, 

In  spite  of  Lady  Chat  his  sister. 
What  could  she  do  but  laugh,  O  Muse  ? 

And  so  she  did,  till  she her. 

If  that  snake  had  wriggled  in,  he  would  have  drawn  after  him  the 
whole  herd  of  vipers;  his  brother  Demogorgon  and  all.  'Tis  a 
blessed  deliverance. 

The  changes  I  should  think  now  would  be  few.  They  are  not  yet 
known ;  but  1  am  content  already,  and  shall  go  to  Strawberry  to- 
morrow, where  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  and  Mr.  John  any 
day  after  Sunday  next,  the  twenty-seventh,  and  for  as  many  days  as 
ever  ypu  will  afford  me.  Let  me  know  your  mind  by  the  return  of 
the  post.  Strawberry  is  in  perfection :  the  verdure  has  all  the  bloom 
of.  spring :  the  orange-trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms,  the  gallery  all 
sun  and  gold,  Mrs.  Ciive  all  sun  and  vermilion — in  short,  come 
away  to  Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  and  I  hate  to  steal  and  not  tell,  that  my 
ode  is  imitated  from  Fontaine. 


TO  DAVID  HUME,  ESa* 

Arlington  Street,  July  26. 1766. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  set  of  literary  friends  are  what  a  set  of  literary  men  are  apt 
to  be,  exceedingly  absurd.  They  hold  a  consistory  to  consult  how  to 
argne  with  a  madman ;  and  they  think  it  very  necessary  for  your 
character  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Kousseau  exposed,  not 
because  he  has  provoked  you,  but  them.  If  Rousseau  prints,  you 
must ;  but  I  certainly  would  not  till  he  does.^ 

that  he  could  win  by  it,  and  attach  him  to  a  court  that  hate  him,  and  will  diimiiiii  him 
as  soon  as  ever  they  dare,  was  the  weakest  thingr  that  ever  was  done  by  so  ereat  a  man. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  breach  between  lum  and  Lord 
Temple,  and  at  the  union  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Grailon  and  Mr.  Conway :  bat 
patience !  we  shall  see  !**    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  83.— E. 

*  On  the  celebrated  quarrel  between  Hume  and  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  and  the  other 
literary  friends  of  the  former,  met  at  Paris,  and  were  unanimous  in  adviainff  him  to 
publish  the  particulars.  This  Hume  at  first  refused,  but  determined  to  collect  tEem,  and 
ibr  that  purpose  had  written  to  Mr.  Walpole  respecting  the  pretended  letter  from  the  Kinf 
of  Prussia. 

^  *'  Your  friend  Rousseau,  I  doubt,  g^rows  tired  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  Derbyshire :  be 
has  picked  up  a  quarrel  with  David  Hume,  and  writes  him  letters  of  fourteen  pages  folio, 
upbraiding  him  with  all  his  noireeur$  ;  take  one  only  as  a  specimen.  He  says  that  at 
Calais  they  chanced  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  together,  and  that  he  overheard  David 
talking  in  his  sleep,  and  saying,  *  Ah  !  je  le  tiens,  ce  Jean  Jacques  U.*  In  short,  I  ftar, 
for  want  (^persecution  and  admiration  (for  these  are  his  real  complaints),  he  will  go  back 
to  the  Continent"    Gray  to  Wharton ;  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  82.— £. 
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I  cannot  be  precise  as  to  the  time  of  my  writing  the  King  of 
Prussia's  letter;  but  I  do  assure  you  witfa  the  utmost  truth  that  it 
was  several  days  before  you  left  Paris,  and  before  Rousseau's  arrival 
there,  of  which  I  can  give  you  a  strong  proof;  for  I  not  only  sup- 
pressed the  letter  while  you  stayed  there,  out  of  delicacy  to  you,  but 
it  was  the  reason  why,  out  of  delicacy  to  myself,  I  did  not  go  to  see 
him,  as  you  often  proposed  to  me,  thinking  it  wrong  to  go  and  make 
a  cordial  visit  to  a  man,  with  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to  laugh  at  him. 
You  are  at  full  liberty,  dear  Sir,  to  make  use  of  what  I  say  in  your 
justification,  either  to  Rousseau  or  any  body  else.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  you  blamed  on  my  account ;  I  have  a  hearty  contempt 
of  Rousseau,  and  am  perfectly  indifferent  what  the  literati  of  Paris 
think  of  the  matter.  If  there  is  any  fault,  which  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  let  it  lie  on  me.  No  parts  can  hinder  my  laughing  at  their 
possessor,  if  he  is  a  mountebank.  If  he  has  a  bad  and  most  un- 
grateful heart,  as  Rousseau  has  shown  in  your  case,  into  the  bargain* 
be  will  have  my  scorn  likewise,  as  he  will  of  all  good  and  sensible 
men.  You  may  trust  your^sentence  to  such,  who  are  as  respectable 
judges  as  any  that  have  pored  over  ten  thousand  more  volumes. 

r.  S.  I  will  look  out  the  letter  and  the  dates  as  soon  as  I  go  to 
Strawberry  Hill. 


TO  THE  REV.  ME.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  Sept.  18, 1766. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  AM,  exceedingly  Obliged  to  you  for  your  very  friendly  letter, 
and  hurt  at  the  absurdity  of  the  newspapers  that  occasioned  the 
alarm.  Sure  I  am  not  of  consequence  enough  to  be  lied  about !  It 
is  true  I  am  ill,  have  been  extremely  so,  and  have  been  ill  long,  but 
with  nothing  like  paralytic,  as  they  have  reported  me.  It  has  been 
this  long  disorder  alone  that  has  prevented  my  profiting  of  your 
company  at  Strawberry,  according  to  the  leave  you  gave  me  of 
asking  iL  I  have  lived  upon  the  road  between  that  place  and  this, 
never  settled  there,  and  uncertain  whether  I  should  go  to  Bath  or 
abroad.  Yesterday  se'nnight  I  grew  exceedingly  ill  indeed,  with 
what  they  say  has  been  the  gout  in  ray  stomach,  bowels,  back,  and 
kidneys.  The  worst  seems  over,  and  I  have  been  to  take  the  air 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  but  bore  it  so  ill  that  I  don't  know  how  soon 
I  shall  be  able  to  set  out  for  Bath,  whither  they  want  me  to  go 
immediately.  As  that  journey  makes  it  very  uncertain  when  I  shall 
be  at  Strawberry  again,  and  as  you  must  want  your  cups  and  pastils, 
will  you  tell  me  if  I  can  convey  them  to  you  any  way  safely? 
Excuse  my  saying  more  to-day,  as  I  am  so  faint  and  weak ;  but  it 
was  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  your  kindness  the  first  minute  I 
was  able.     Adieu ! 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU.  ESa 

Strawberry  HOI,  Sept  18, 1766. 

I  AM  this  moment  come  hither  with  Mr.  Chute,  who  has  showed  me 
your  most  kind  and  friendly  letter,  for  which  I  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks.  It  did  not  surprise  me,  for  you  cannot  alter.  I  have  been 
most  extremely  ill;  indeed,  never  well  since  I  saw  you.  However,  I 
think  it  is  over,  and  that  the  gout  is  gone  without  leaving  a  codicil  in 
my  foot.  Weak  I  am  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  no  wonder.  Such 
explosions  make  terrible  havoc  in  a  body  of  paper.  I  shall  go  to  the 
Bath  in  a  few  days,  which  they  tell  me  will  make  my  quire  of  paper 
hold  out  a  vast  while !  as  to  that,  I  am  neither  credulous  nor  earnest. 
If  it  can  keep  me  from  pain  and  preserve  me  the  power  of  motion,  I 
shall  be  content  Mr.  Chute,  who  has  been  good  beyond  measure, 
goes  with  me  for  a  few  days.  A  thousand  thanks  and  compliments 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetenhall  and  Mr.  John,  and  excuse  me  writing 
more,  as  I  am  a  little  fatigued  with  my  little  journey. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Bfttfa,  Oct  2, 1766. 

I  ARRiVEl>  yesterday  at  noon,  and  bore  my  journey  perfectly  well, 
except  that  I  had  the  headache  all  yesterday ;  but  it  is  gone  to-day, 
or  at  least  made  way  for  a  little  giddiness  which  the  water  gave  me 
this  morning  at  first.  If  it  does  not  do  me  good  very  soon,  I  shall 
leave  it;  for  I  dislike  the  place  exceedingly,  and  am  disappointed  in 
it.  Their  new  buildings  that  are  so  admired,  look  like  a  collection  of 
little  hospitals ;  the  rest  is  detestable ;  and  all  crammed  together,  and 
surrounded  with  perpendicular  hills  that  have  no  beauty.  The  river 
is  paltry  enough  to  be  the  Seine  or  Tiber.  Oh!  how  unlike  my 
lovely  Thames  I 

I  met  my  Lord  Chatham's  coach  yesterday  full  of  such  Grenville- 
looking  children,  that  I  shall  not  go  to  see  him  this  day  or  two;  and 
to-day  I  spoke  to  Lady  Rockingham  in  the  street.  My  Lords  Chan- 
cellor and  President  are  here,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Powis.  Lady 
Malpas  arrived  yesterday.  I  shall  visit  Miss  Rich  to-morrow.  In 
the  next  apartment  to  mine  lodges  *»♦###.  I  have  not  seen  him 
some  years;  and  he  is  grown  either  mad  or  superannuated,  and  talks 
without  cessation  or  coherence :  you  would  think  all  the  articles  in  a 
dictionary  were  prating  together  at  once.  The  Bedfords  are  expected 
this  week.  There  are  forty  thousand  others  that  I  neither  know  nor 
intend  to  know.  In  short,  it  is  living  in  a  fair,  and  I  am  heartily  sick 
of  it  already.     Adieu ! 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Bath,  Oct  5, 1766. 

Ye^  thank  yoiH  I  am  quite  well  again;  and. if  I  had  not  a  mind  to 
continue  so,  I  would  not  remain  here  a  day  longer,  for  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  the  place.  I  sit  down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  weep, 
when  I  think  of  thee,  oh  Strawberry !  The  elements  certainly  agree 
with  me,  but  I  shun  the  gnomes  and  salamanders,  and  have  not  opce 
been  at  the  rooms.  Mr.  Chute  stays  with  me  till  Tuesday;  when  he 
is  gone,  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do;  for  I  cannot  play  at  cribbage 
by  myself,  and  the  alternative  is  to  see  my  Lady  Vane  open  the  ball, 
and  glimmer  at  fifty-four.  All  my  comfort  is,  that  I  lodge  close  to 
the  cross  bath,  by  which  means  I  avoid  the  pomp*room  and  all  it« 
works.  We  go  to  dine  and  see  Bristol  to-morrow,  which  will  termi- 
nate our  sights,  for  we  are  afraid  of  your  noble  cousins  at  Badminton; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Allen  is  dead,  and  Warburton  entered  upon  the  premises^ 
you  may  swear  we  shall  not  so  thither. 

Lord  Chatham,  the  late  and  present  Chancellors,  and  sundry  more, 
are  here ;  and  their  graces  of  Bedford  expected.  I  think  I  shall  make 
your  Mrs.  Trevor  and  Lady  Lucy  a  visit;  but  it  is  such  .an  age  since 
we  met,  that  I  sqppose  we  shall  not  know  one  another  by  sight. 
Adieu  I  These  watering  places,  that  mimic  a  capital,  and  add  vulgar- 
isms and  familiarities  of  their  own,  seem  to  me  like  abigails  in  cast 
gowns,  and  I  am  not  young  enough  to  take  up  with  either. 

.Yours  ever. 


TO  JOHN  CHUTE,  ESQ. 

Bath,  Oct  10, 17661 

I  AM  impatient  to  hear  that  your  charity  to  me  has  not  ended  in  the 
gotit  to  yourself — all  my  comfort  is,  if  you  have  it,  that  you  have 
good  Lady  Brown  to  nurse  you. 

My  health  advances  faster  than  my  amusement.  However,  I  have 
been  at  one  opera,  Mr.  Wesley's.*  They  have  boys  and  girls  with 
charming  voices,  that  sing  hymns,  in  parts,  to  Scotch  ballad  tunes ; 
but  indeed  so  long,  that  one  would  think  they  were  already  in  eternity, 
and  knew  how  much  lime  they  had  before  them.  The  chapel  is  very 
neat,  with  true  Gothic  windows  (yet  I  am  not  converted) ;  but  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  luxury  is  creeping  in  upon  them  before  persecution : 
ihey  have  very  neat  mahog?iny  stands  for  branches',  and  brackets  of 

*•  The  idea  of  a4aptiDg  the  psalms  of  the  church  to  secular  tunes  had  been  put  in 
practice  long  before  Wesley's  day.  The  celebrated  Clement  Marot  wrote  a  number  o€ 
psalms  to  suit  the  popular  airs  of  his  time,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladiee  of  the 
French  court  who  were  dcTouUy  inclined ;  but  he  left  it  to  Wesley  to  assign  as  a  reason 
for  doing  so,  that  there  were  no  just  grounds  far  letting  the  devil  have  all  the  best  tunoi 
to  himielC— E. 
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the  same  in  taste.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  broad  haufpas  of  four  steps, 
advancing  in  the  middle:  at  each  end  of  the  broadest  part  are  two  of 
my  eagles,  with  red  cushions  for  the  parson  and  clerk.  Behind  them 
rise  three  more  steps,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  third  eagle  for  pulpit. 
Scarlet  armed  chairs  to  all  three.  On  either  hand,  a  balcony  for 
elect  ladies.  The  rest  oF  the  congregation  sit  on  forms.-  Behind  the 
pit,  in  a  dark  niche,  is  a  plain  table  within  rails ;  so  you  see  the  throne 
is  for  the  apostle.  Wesley  is  a  lean  elderly  man,  fresh-coloured,  bis 
hair  smoothly  combed,  but  with  a  soupgon  of  curls  at  the  ends.  Won- 
drous  clean,  but  as  evidently  an  actor  as  Garrick.  He  spoke  his 
sermon,  but  so  fast,  and  with  so  little  accent,  that  I  am  sure  he  has 
often  uttered  it,  for  it  was  like  a  lesson.  There  were  parts  and  elo- 
quence in  it ;  but  towards  the  end  he  exalted  his  voice,  and  acted 
very  ugly  enthusiasm ;  decried  learning,  and  told  stories,  like  I-#atimer, 
of  the  fool  of  his  college,  who  said,  "  I  thanks  God  for  every  thing." 
Except  a  few  from  curiosity,  and  some  honourable  women,  the  congre^ 
gation  was  very  mean.  There  was  a  Scotch  Countess  of  Buchan,' 
who  is  carrying  a  pure  rosy  vulgar  face  to  heaven,  and  who  asked 
Miss  Rich,  if  that  was  the  atUhor  of  the  poets.  I  believe  she  meant 
'  me  and  the  Noble  Authors. 

The  Bcdfords  came  last  night.  Lord  Chatham  was  with  me  yes^ 
terday  two  hours;  looks  and  walks  well,  and  is  in  excellent  political 
spirits. 

Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Batb,  Oct  18, 1766. 

Well,  I  went  last  night  to  see  Lady  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  was 
let  in,  and  received  with  great  kindness.  I  found  them  little  altered; 
Lady  Lucy  was  much  undressed,  but  looks  better  than  when  I  saw 
her  last,  and  as  well  as  one  could  expect ;  no  shyness  nor  singularity, 
but  very  easy  and  conversable.  They  have  a  very  pretty  house,  with 
two  excellent  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  extremely  well  furnished.  You 
may  be  sure  your  name  was  much  in  request.  If  I  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, I  could  have  stayed  much  longer  with  satisfaction;  and  if  I 
am  doomed,  as  probably  I  shall  be,  to  come  hither  again,  they  would 
be  a  great  resource  to  me;  for  I  find  much  more  pleasure  now  in 
renewing  old  acquaintances  than  in  forming  new. 

The  waters  do  not  benefit  me  so  much  as  at  first;  the  pains  in  my 
stomach  return  almost  every  morning,  but  do  not  seem  the  least  allied 
to  the  gout.  This  decrease  of  their  virtue  is  not  near  so  great  a  dis- 
appointment to  me  as  you  might  imagine;  for  I  am  so  childish  as  not 

*  Aj^nes,  second  daughter  of  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Goodtrees ;  married,  in  Jannaiy  IT^i 
to  Henrv  David,  fifUi  Earl  of  fiochan.    She  was  Uie  mother  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Ers- 
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to  think  health  itself  a  compensation  for  passing  tny  time  very  dis- 
agreeably. I  can  bear  the  loss  of  youth  heroically,  provided  I  am 
comfortable,  and  can  amuse  myself  as  I  like.  But  health  does  not 
give  one  the  sort  of  spirits  that  make  one  like  diversions,  public  places, 
and  mixed  company.  Living  here  is  being  a  shopkeeper,  who  is  glad 
of  all  kinds  of  customers;  but  does  not  suit  me,  who  am  leaving  off 
trade.  I  shall  depart  on  Wednesday,  even  on  the  penalty  of  coming 
again.  To  have  Jived  three  weeks  in  a  fair  appears  to  me  a  century ! 
I  am  not  at  all  in  love  with  their  country,  which  so  charms  every 
body.  Mountains  are  very  good  frames  to  a  prospect,  but  here  they 
run  against  one*s  nose,  nor  can  one  stir  out  of  the  town  without  clam- 
bering. It  is  true  one  may  live  as  retired  as  one  pleases,  and  may 
always  have  a  small  society.  The  place  is  healthy,  every  thing  is 
cheap,  and  the  provisions  better  than  ever  I  tasted.  Still  I  have  taken 
an  insupportable  aversion  to  it,  which  I  feel  rather  than  can  account 
for;  I  do  not  think  you  would  dislike  it :  so  you  see  I  am  just  in  gene- 
ral, though  very  partial  as  to  my  own  particular. 

You  have  raised  my  curiosity  about  Lord  Scarsdale's,  yet  I  ques- 
tion whether  I  shall  ever  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  it.  I  grow  everj- 
year  more  averse  to  stirring  from  home,  and  putting  myself  out  of 
my  way.  If  I  can  but  be  tolerably  well  at  Strawberry,  my  wishes 
are  bounded.  If  I  am  to  live  at  watering-places,  and  keep  what  is 
called  good  hours,  life  itself  will  be  very  indifferent  to  me.  I  do  not 
talk  very  sensibly,  but  I  have  a  contempt  for  that  fictitious  character 
styled  philosophy;  I  feel  what  I  feel,  and  say  I  feel  what  I  do  feel. 
Adieu  I  ,  Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Bath,  Oct  18, 1766. 

You  have  made  me  laugh,  and  somebody  else  makes  me*  stare. 
How  can  one  wonder  at  any  thing  he  does,  when  he  knows  so  little 
of  the  world  ?  I  suppose  the  next  step  will  be  to  propose  mc  for 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  new  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But 
why  the?  Here  is  that  hopeful  young  fellow,  Sir  John.Rushout,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  House,  and,  as  extremes  meet,  very  proper  to 
begin  again;  why  overlook  him?  However,  as  the  secret  is  kept 
from  me  myself,  I  am  perfectly  easy  about  it.  I  shall  call  to-day  or 
to-morrow  to  ask  his  commands,  but  certainly  shall  not  obey  those 
you  mention.* 

The  waters  certainly  are  not  so  beneficial  to  me  as  at  first :  I  have 
almost  every  morning  my  pain  in  my  stomach.  I  do  not  pretend 
this  to  be  the  cause  of  my  leaving  Bath.     The  truth  is,  I  cannot  bear 

*  Mr.  Conway  had  intimated  io  Walpole,  that  it  vraa  the  wish  of  Lord  Chatham,  that 
he  tfaould  mo^e  the  address  on  the  King*8  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session. — E. 
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it  any  longer.  You  laugh  at  my  regularity;  but  the  contrary  habit 
is  so  strong  in  me,  that  I  cannot  continue  such  sobriety.  The  public 
rooms,  and  tlie  loo»  where  we  play  in  a  circle,  like  the  hazard  on 
Tvvelfih-night,  are  insupportable.  This  coming  into  the  world  again* 
when  I  am  so  weary  of  it,  is  as  bad  and  ridiculous  as  moving  an 
address  would  be.  i  have  no  affectation ;  for  affectation  is  a  monster 
at  nine-and-forty ;  but  if  I  cannot  live  quietly,  privately,  and  com- 
fortably, I  am  perfectly  indifferent  about  living  at  all.  I  would  not 
kill  myself,  for  that  is  a  philosopher*s  affectation,  and  I  will  come 
'^  hither  again,  if  I  must ;  but  1  shall  always  drive  very  near,  before  I 
submit  to  do  any  thing  I  do  not  like.  In  short,  I  must  be  as  foolish 
as  I  please,  as  long  as  I  can  keep  without  the  limits  of  absurdity. 
What  has  an  old  man  to  do  but  to  preserve  himself  from  parade  on 
ope  hand,  and  ridicule  on  the  other  T  Charming  youth  may  indulge 
itself  in  cither,  may  be  censured,  will  be  envied,  and  has  time  to  cor- 
rect   Adieu  1 

Monday  erening. 

You  are  a  delightful  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  reckon 
540,  instead  of  565!  Sandwich  was  more  accurate  in  lists,  and 
would  not  have  miscounted  25,  which  are  something  in  a  division. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct  29, 176G. 

They  may  say  what  they 'will,  but  it  does  one  ten  times  more  good 
to  leave  Bath  than  to  go  to  it.  I  may  sometimes  drink  the  waters,  as 
Mr.  Be'ntley  used  to  say  I  invited  company  hither  that  I  did  not  care 
for,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  going  away.  My  health 
is  certainly  mended,  but  I  did  not  feel  the  satismction  of  it  till  I  got 
home.  I  have  still  a  little  rheumatism  in  one  shoulder,  which  was  not 
dipped  in  Styx,  and  is  still  mortal ;  but,  while  I  went  to  the  rooms, 
or  stayed  in  my  chambers  in  a  dull  court,  I  thought  I  had  twenty 
complaints.     I  don't  perceive  one  of  them. 

Having  no  companion  but  such  as  the  place  afforded,  and  which  I 
did  not  accept,  my  excursions  were  very  few;  besides  that  the  city 
is  so  guarded  with  mountains,  that  I  had  not  patience  to  be  jolted 

*  On  the  topic  ofrtdteule,  Walpole  had,  a  few  days  befbre,  thns  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Madame  da  Defiand : — **  II  y  avoit  lon^mps  avant  la  date  de  notre  ooonais. 
sance,  que  cette  crainte  de  ridicule  s'dtoit  plants  dans  mon  esprit,  et  vous  devez  aasiirA. 
ment  vous  refwouvenir  k  quel  point  eUe  me  poss^oit,  et  oombien  de  fois  je  toqs  en  ai 
entretenu.  N*allez  jpas  Ini  chercher  une  naissance  rdoente.  Dps  le  moment  qnc  je  oes> 
sais  d*6tre  jeone,  j*ai  eu  une  peur  horrible  de  devenir  on  veillard  ridicule."  To  this  the 
lady  replied — ^**Vos  craintes  sur  le  ridicule  sont  des  terreurs  paniques,  mais  on  ne  roArit 
point  de  la  peur ;  je  n*ai  point  une  semblable  foiblesse ;  je  sais  qa'4  mon  age  on  estfc  rabri 
de  donner  da  scandale :  si  Ton  aime,  on  n*a  point  k  s*en  cacher ;  Pamitad  ne  sera  jamais 
un  sentiment  ridicule,  quand  elle  ne  fait  pas  fhire  des  fblies ;  mais  gardons-nous  dVn 
prof6rer  le  nom,  puisque  vous  avez  de  si  bonnes  raisons  de  la  vouloir  pruecrire.**-*fi. 
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like  a  pea  in  a  drum,  in  my  chaise  alone.  I  did  go  to  Bristol,  the 
dirtiest  great  shop  1  ever  saw,  with  so  foul  a  river,  that,  had  I  seen 
the  leasi  appearance  of  cleanliness,  I  should  have  concluded  they 
washed  all  ihelr  linen  in  it,  as  ihcy  do  at  Paris.  Going  into  the  town, 
I  was  struck  with  a  large  Gothic  building,  coal-black,  and  striped 
with  white;  I  took  it  for  the  devil's  cathedral.  When  I  came  nearer, 
I  found  it  was  a  uniform  castle,  lately  built,  and  serving  for  stables 
and  offices  to  a  smart  false  Gothic  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road. 

The  real  cathedral  is  very  neat  and  has  pretty  tombs,  besides  the 
two  windows  of  painted  glass,  given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn.  There  is 
a  new  church  !>esides  of  St.  Nicholas,  neat  and  truly  Gothic,  besides 
a  charming  old  church  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  The  cathedral, 
or  abbey,  at  Bath,  is  glaring  and  crowded  with  modern  tablet-monu- 
ments; among  others,  I  ft)und  two,  of  my  cousin  Sir  Erasmus 
Phillips,  and  of  Colonel  Madan.  Your  cousin  Bishop  Montagu 
decked  it  much.  I  dined  one  day  with  an  agreeable  family,  two 
miles  from  Bath,  a  Captain  Miller'  and  his  wife,  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Riggs.  They  have  a  small  new-built  house,  with  a  bow-window, 
directly  opposite  to  which  the  Avon  falls  in  a  wide  cascade,  a  church 
behind  it' in  a  vale,  into  which  two  mountains  descend,  leaving  an 
opening  into  the  distant  country.  A  large  village,  with  houses  of 
gentry,  is  on  one  of  the  hills  to  the  left.  Their  garden  is  little,  but 
pretty,  and  watered  with  several  small  rivulets  among  the  bushes. 
Meadows  fall  down  to  the  road ;  and  above,  the  garden  is  terminated 
by  another  view  of  the  river,  the  city,  and  the  mountains.  'Tis  a  very 
diminutive  principality,  with  large  pretensions. 

I  must  tell  you  a  quotation  I  lighted  upon  t'other  day  from  Persius, 
the  application  of  which  has  much  diverted  Mr.  Chute.  You  know 
my  Lord  Milton,*  from  nephew  of  the  old  usurer  Darner,  of  Dublin, 
has  endeavoured  to  erect  himself  into  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Barons  Damory — 

** Momento  tturbinit  exit 

Marcos  Dama." 

Aprofos^  or  rather  not  apropos^  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  restoration  of 
the  dukedom  in  your  house,  though  I  believe  we  both  think  it  very 
hard  upon  my  Lady  Beaulieu. 

I  made  a  second  visit  to  Lady  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  saw  the 
latter  one  night  at  the  rooms.  She  did  not  appear  to  me  so  little  altered 
as  in  the  dusk  of  her  own  chamber.    Adieu ! 

Yours  ever. 

*  Captain  John  Miller,  of  Ballicai^,  in  the  oomitr  of  dare.  In  the  preoedingr  year  he 
had  married  Anne,  the  only  daog^hter  of  Edward  Riggs,  Esq.  In  1778,  he  was  created 
an  Irish  baronet,  and  in  1784,  chosen  representative  for  Newport  in  parliament  See  /KWt, 
WaIpole*8  letter  to  General  Conwaj,  of  the  15th  of  January  1775.— -E. 

■»  Joseph  Damer  Lord  Milton,  of  Shrone  Hill,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  created 
a  baron  of  Great  Britain  in  May  1762,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Milton  of  Milton  Abbey,  Dor- 
setshire. — E. 
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TO  SIR  DAVID  DALR^MPLK- 

Strawbeiry  HUl,  Nov.  5, 1766. 
Sir, 

On  my  return  from  Bath,  I  found  your  very  kind  and  agreeable 
present  of  the  papers  in  King  Charles's  lime  ;^  for  which  and  all  your 
other  obliging  favours  I  give  you  a  thousand  tlianks. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  your  just  and  sensible  preface 
against  the  squeamish  or  bigoted  persons  who  would  bury  in  oblivion 
the  faults  and  follies  of  princes,  and  who  thence  contribute  to  their 
guilt;  for  if  princes,  who  living  are  above  control,  should  think  that 
no  censure  is  to  attend  them  when  dead,  it  would  be  new  encou- 
ragement to  them  to  play  the  fool  and  act  the  tyrant.  When  they  are 
so  kind  as  to  specify  their  crimes  under  their  own  hands,  it  would  be 
foppish  delicacy  indeed  to  suppress  them.  I  hope  you  will  proceed. 
Sir,  and  with  the  same  impartiality.  It  was  justice  duq  to  Charles  to 
publish  the  extravagancies  of  his  enemies  too.  The  comparison  can 
never  be  fairly  made,  but  when  we  see  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 
I  have  done  so  in  the  trifles  I  have  published,  and  have  as  much 
oflTended  some  by  what  I  have  said  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  third  volume  of  the  Painters,  as  I  had  others  by  condemna- 
tion of  King  Charles  in  my  Noble  Authors.  In  the  second  volume 
of  my  Anecdotes  I  praised  him  where  he  deserved  praise;  for  truth 
is  my  sole  object,  and  it  is  some  proof,  when  one  offends  both  sides. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant. 


TO  DAVID  HUME,  ESQ. 

Not.  6, 1766. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  have,  I  own,  surprised  me  by  suffering  your  quarrel  with 
Rousseau  to  be  printed,  contrary  to  your  determination  when  you 
left  London,  and  against  the  advice  of  all  your  best  friends  here;  I 
may  add,  contrary  to  your  own  nature,  which  has  always  inclined 
you  to  despise  literary  squabbles,  the  jest  and  scorn  of  all  men  of 
sense.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  you  have  let  yourself  be  over-persuaded, 
and  so  are  all  that  I  have  seen  who  wish  you  well:  I  ought  rather  to 
use  your  own  word  extorted.  You  say  your  Parisian  friends  extorted 
your  consent  to  this  publication.  I  believe  so.  Your  good  sense  could 
not  approve  what  your  good  heart  could  not  refuse;  You  add,  that 
they  told  you  Rousseau  had  sent  letters  of  defiance  against  you  all 

*  Now  first  collected.  In  the  March  of  this  year,  Sir  David  Dab-ymple  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  he  afoumed  the  name  of  Lord  Hailes,  by  which  be  is 
oest  known. — E. 

^  **  The  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  History  of  Britain  in  the  Reigns  of 
James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First,  published  from  the  originals  in  the  Advocates* 
Library  at  Edinburgh,*'  had  just  appeared,  in  two  volumea,  octavo — E. 
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over  Europe?  Good  God!  my  dear  Sir,  could  you  pay  any  regard 
to  such  fustian?  All  Europe  laughs  at  being  dragged  every  day  into 
these  idle  quarrels,  with  which  Europe  only  *  •  *.  Your  friends  talk 
as  loftily  as  of  a  challenge  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the 
First.  What  are  become  of  all  the  controversies  since  the  days  of 
Scaliger'and  Scioppius,  of  Billingsgate  memory?  Why,  they  sleep 
in  oblivion,  till  some  Bayle  drags  them  out  of' their  dust,  and  takes 
mighty  pains  to  ascertain  the  date  of  each  author's  death,  which  is  of 
no  more  consequence  to  the  world  than  the  day  of  his  birth.  Many 
a  country  squire  quarrels  with  his  neighbour  about  gaqne  and  manors; 
yet  they  never  print  their  wrangles,  though  as  much  abuse  passes 
between  them  as  if  they  could  quote  all  the  philippics  of  the  learned. 

You  have  acted,  as  I  should  have  expected  if  you  wotild  print,  with 
sense,  temper,  and  decency,  and,  what  is  still  more  uncommon,  with 
your  usual  modesty.  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  your  editors.  But 
editors  and  commutators  are  seldom' modest.  Even  to  this  day  that 
race  ape  the  dictatorial  tone  of  the  commentators  at  the  restoration 
of  learning,  when  the  mob  thought  that  Greek  and  Latin  could  give 
men  the  sense  which  they  wanted  in  their  native  languages.  But 
Ew-ope  is  now  grown  a  little  wiser,  and  holds  these  magnificent  pre- 
tensions in  proper  contempt. 

What  I  have  said  is  to  explain  why  1  am  sorry  my  letter  makes  a 
part  of  this  controversy.  When  I  sent  it  to  you,  it  was  for  your  jus- 
tification; and,  had  it  been  necessary,  I  could  have  added  as  much 
more,  having  been  witness  to  your  anxious  and  boundless  friendship 
for  Rousseau.  I  told  you,  you  might  make  what  use  of  it  you  pleased. 
Indeed,  at  that  timq  I  did  not— could  not  think  of  its  being  printed, 
you  seeming  so  averse  to  any  publication  on  that  head.  However,  I 
by  no  means  lake  it  ill,  nor  regret  my  part,  if  it  tends  to  vindicate 
your  honour. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  more  concerned  that  you  have  suffered 
ray  letter  to  be  curtailed ;  nor  should  I  have  consented  to  that  if  yoa 
had  asked  me.  I  guessed  that  your  friends  consulted  your  interest 
less  than  their  own  inclination  to  expose  Rousseau;  and  I  think  iheip 
omission  of  what  I  said  on  that  subject  proves  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
my  guess.  My  letter  hinted,  too,  my  contempt  of  learned  men  and 
their  miserable  conduct.  Since  I  was  to  appear  in  print,  I  should  not 
have  been  sorry  that  that  opinion  should  have  appeared  at  the  same 
time.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  I  hold  so  cheap  as  the  generality  of 
learned  men;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  young  men  ought  to  be 
made  scholars,  lest  they  should  grow  to  reverence  learned  blockheads, 
and  think  there  is  any  merit  in  having  read  more  foolish  books  than 
other  folks ;  which,  as  there  are  a  thousand  nonsensical  books  for  one 
good  one,  must  be  the  case  of  any  man  who  has  read  much  more 
than  other  people. 

Your  friend  D'Alembert,  who,  I  suppose,  has  read  a  vast  deal,  is, 
it  seems,  offended  with  my  letter  to  Rousseau."    He  is  certainly  as 

■  For  writing  the  pretended  letter  from  the  Kineof  Prussia  to  Rousseau,  Walpolc  was 
severely  censured  by  Warburtcoi,  in  a  letter  to  Hard :— *•  As  to  Rousseau,**  says  the 
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much  at  liberty  to  blame  it,  as  I  was  to  write  it  Unfortunately,  he 
does  not  convince  me ;  nor  can  I  think  but  that  if  Rousseau  may 
attack  all  governments  and  all  religions,  I  might  attack  him :  espe- 
cially on  his  affectation  and  affected  misfortunes;  which  you  and 
your  editors  have  proved  are  affected.  D'Alembert  might  be  offended 
at  Rousseau's  ascribing  my  letter  to  him ;  and  he  is  in  the  right.  I 
am  a  very  indifferent  author;  and  there  is  nothing  so  vexatious  to  an 
indifferent  author  as  to  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  same  class. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  his  eloges  and  translations  of  scraps  of 
Tacitus  laid  to  me.  However,  I  can  forgive  him  any  thing,  provided 
he  never  translates  me.  Adieu !  my  dear  Sir.  I  am  apt  to  laugh,  you 
know,  and  therefore  you  will  excuse  me,  though  I  do  not  treat  your 
friends  up  to  the  pomp  of  their  claims.  They  may  treat  me  as  freely : 
I  shall  not  laugh  the  less,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  never  enter  into  a 
controversy  with  them.  Yours  ever. 


TO  DAVID  HUME,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Not.  11, 1766. 

Indbbo,  dear  Sir,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  me  any  apology. 
D'Alembert  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  say  what  he  pleases  of  my  letter; 
and  undoubtedly  you  cannot  think  that  it  signifies  a  straw  to  me  what 
he  says.  But  how  can  you  be  surprised  at  his  printing  a  thing  that 
he  sent  you  so  long  ago  ?  All  my  surprise  consists  in  your  suffering 
him  to  curtail  my  letter  to  you,  when  you  might  be  sure  he  would 
print  his  own  at  length.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  he  has  mangled 
mine :  it  not  only  shows  his  equity,  but  is  the  strongest  presumption 
that  he  was  conscious  I  guessed  right,  when  I  supposed  he  urged  you 
to  publish,  from  his  own  private  pique  to  Rousseau. 

What  you  surmise  of  his  censuring  my  letter  because  I  am  a  friend 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  is  astonishing  indeed,  and  not  to  be  credited, 
unless  you  had  suggested  it  Having  never  thought  him  any  thing  like 
.  a  superior  genius^  as  you  term  him,  I  concluded  his  vanity  was  hurt 
by  Rousseau's  ascribing  my  letter  to  him ;  but,  to  carry  resentment 
to  a  woman,  to  an  old  and  blind  woman,  so  far  as  to  hate  a  friend  of 
hers  qui  ne  lui  avail  paint  fait  de  mal,  is  strangely  weak  and  lament- 

Bishop,  "I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  his  long  letter  to  his  brother  philosopher,  Hume, 
shows  him  to  be  a  frank  lunatic.  His  passion  of  tears,  his  suspicion  of  his  friends  in  the 
midst  of  their  services,  and  his  incapacity  of  being  set  right,  aJl  consign  him  to  Monro. 
Walpole^s  pleasantry  upon  him  had  baseness  in  its  very  conception.  It  was  written  when 
the  poor  man  had  determined  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England ;  and  is,  therefore,  jostiy  and 
generously  condemned  by  D'Alembert  This  considered,  Hume  fiuled  both  m  honour 
and  friendship  not  to  show  his  dislike ;  which  neglect  seems  to  have  kindled  the  first 
spark  of  combustion  in  this  madman's  brain.  However,  the  contestation  is  very  amoang; 
and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  it  stops,  now  it  is  in  so  good  a  train.  I  should  be  well  pleased, 
particularly,  to  see  so  seraphic  a  madman  attack  so  insufferable  a  coxcomb  as  Walpole; 
and  I  think  they  are  only  fit  for  one  another." — £. 

*  **I  believe  I  said  he  was  a  man  ofsvparior  part$^  not  a  mperior  genttts;  which  are 
^  words,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  very  different  import"    Hume.— JB. 
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able.  I  thought  he  vrtLS  a  philosopher,  and  that  philosophers  were  t^ 
virtuous,  upright  men,  who  loved  wisdom,  and  were  above  the  little 
passions  and  foibles  of  humanity.  I  thought  they  assumed  that  proud 
title  as  an  earnest  to  the  world,  that  they  intended  io  be  something 
more  than  mortal ;  that  they  engaged  themselves  to  be  patterns  of 
excellence,  and  would  utter  no  opinion,  would  pronounce  no  decision, 
bat  what  they  believed  the  quintessence  of  truth ;  that  they  always 
acted  without  prejudice  and  respect  of  persons.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  the  ancient  philosophers  were  a  ridiculous  composition  of  arro- 
gance, disputation,  and  contradictions;  that  some  of  them  acted 
against  all  ideas  of  decency;  that  others  affected  to  doubt  of  their 
own  senses ;  that  some,  for  venting  unintelligible  nonsense,  pretended  - 
to  think  themselves  superior  to  kings ;  that  they  gave  themselves  airs 
of  accounting  for  all  that  we  do  and  do  not  see — and  yet,  that  no  two 
of  them  agreed  in  a  single  hypothesis;  that  one  thought  fire,  another 
water,  the  origin  of  all  things;  and  that  some  were  even  so  absurd 
and  impious,  as  to  displace  God,  and  enthrone  matter  in  his  place.  I 
do  not  mean  to  disparage  such  wise  men,  for  we  are  really  obliged  to 
them:  they  anticipated  and  helped  us  off  with  an  exceeding  deal  of 
nonsense,  through  which  we  might  possibly  have  passed,  if  they  had 
not  prevented  us.  But,  when  in  this  enlightened  age,  as  it  is  called, 
I  saw  the  term  philosophers  revived,  I  concluded  the  jargon  would  be 
omitted,  and  that  we  should  be  blessed  with  only  the  cream  of  sa- 
pience ;  and  one  had  more  reason  still  to  expect  this  from  any  supe- 
rior genius.  But,  alas  I  my  dear  Sir,  what  a  tumble  is  here  I  Your 
D'Atembert  is  a  mere  mortal  oracle.  Who  but  would  have  laughed, 
iff  when  the  buffoon  Aristophanes  ridiculed  Socrates,  Plato  had  con- 
demned the  former,  not  for  making  sport  with  a  great  man  in  distress, 
but  because  Plato  hated  some  blind  old  woman  with  whom  Aristo- 
phanes was  acquainted  1 

D'Alembert's  conduct  is  the  more  unjust,  as  I  never  heard  Madame  /-' 
do  Deffand  talk  of  him  above  three  times  in  the  seven  months  that  I 
passed  at  Paris ;  and  never,  though  she  does  not  love  him,  with  any 
reflection  to  his  prejudice.  I  remember  the  first  time  1  ever  heard 
her  mention  his  name,  I  said  I  have  been  told  he  was  a  good  mimic, 
but  could  not  think  him  a  good  writer.  (Craufurd*  remembers  this, 
and  it  is  a  proof  that  I  always  thought  of  D'Alembert  as  I  do  now.) 
She  took  it  up  with  warmth,  defended  his  parts,  and  said  he  was  ex- 
tremely amusing.  For  her  quarrel  with  him,  I  never  troubled  my 
head  al)out  it  one  way  or  other;  which  you  will  not  wonder  at.  You 
know  in  England  we  read  their  works,  but  seldom  or  never  take  any 
notice  of  authors.  We  think  them  sufficiently  paid  if  their  books  sell, 
and  of  course  leave  them  to  their  colleges  and  obscurity,  by  which 
means  we  are  not  troubled  with  their  vanity  and  impertinence.  In 
Prance,  they  spoil  us;  but  that  was  no  business  of  mine.  I,  who  am 
an  author  must  own  this  conduct  very  sensible;  for  in  truth  we  are 
a  most  useless  tribe. 

*  John  Craafard,  Esq.  of  Auchinames,  in  Scotland. — E. 
42* 
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That  D'Alembert  should  have  omitted  passages  in  which  you  was 
so  good  as  to  mention  me  with  approbation,  agrees  with  his  peevish- 
ness, not  with  his  philosophy.  However,  for  God's  sake  do  not  rein- 
state the  passages.  I  do  not  love  compliments,  and  will  never  give 
my  consent  to  receive  any.  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  kind  intentions 
to*  me,  but  beg  they  may  rest  there.  I  am  much  more  diverted  with 
the  philosopher  D'Alembert's  underhand  dealings,  than  I  should  have 

^.    been  pleased  with  panegyric  even  from  you. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  more  remark,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
trifling  business  for  ever.  Your  moral  friend  pronounces  me  ill-na- 
tured for  laughing  at  an  unhappy  man  who  had  never  offended  me. 
Rousseau  certainly  never  did  oflend  me.  I  believed,  from  many 
symptoms  in  his  writings,  and  from  what  I  heard  of  him,  that  his  love 
of  singularity  made  him  choose  to  invite  misfortunes,  and  that  he  hung 
out  many  more  than  he  felt  I,  who  affect  no  philosophy,  nor  pretend 
to  more  virtue  than  my  neighbours,  thought  this  ridiculous  in  a  man 
who  is  really  a  superior  genius,  and  joked  upon  it  in  a  few  lines  never 
certainly  intended  to  appear  in  print.  The  sage  D'Alembert  repre- 
hends this — and  whete?  In  a  book  published  to  expose  Rousseau, 
and  which  confirms  by  serious  proofs  what  I  had  hinted  at  in  jest. 
What !  does  a  philosopher  condemn  me,  and  in  the  very  same  breath, 

>j   only  with  ten  times  more  ill-nature,  act  exactly  as  I  had  done?    Oh! 

^  but  you  will  say,  Rousseau  had  offended  D'Alembert  by  ascribing  the 
King  of  Prussia's  letter  to  him.  Worse  and  worse :  if  Rousseau  is 
unhappy,  a  philosopher  should  have  pardoned.  Revenge  is  so  unbe- 
coming the  rex  regum,  the  man  who  is  prcDcipue  sanus — nisi  cum 
miuita  mdesta  esL  If  Rousseau's  misfortunes  are  affected,  what 
Dccomes  of  my  ill-nature?  In  short,  my  dear  Sir,  to  conclude  as 
D'Alembert  concludes  his  book,  I  do  believe  in  the  virtue  of  Mr. 
Hume,  but  not  much  in  thai  of  philosophers.     Adieu !     Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  It  occurs  to  me,  that  you  may  be  apprehensive  of  my  being 

indiscreet  enough  to  let  D'Alembert  learn  your  suspicions  of  him  on 

Madame  du  DefTand's  account !  but  you  may  be  perfectly  easy  on 

that  head.    Though  I  hke  such  an  advantage  over  him,  and  should 

be  glad  he  saw  this  letter,  and  knew  how  little  formidable  I  think  him, 

I  shall  certainly  not  make  an  ill  use  of  a  private  letter,  and  had  much 

rather  wave  any  triumph,  than  give  a  friend  a  moment's  pain.     1  love 

'  to  laugh  at  an  impertinent  savant,  but  respect  learning  when  joined  to 

V  such  goodness  as  yours«  and  never  confound  ostentation  and  modesty. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  Thursday ;  and,  by  Lady  Hertford's  advice, 

directed  my  letter  to  Nine- Wells:  I  hope  you  will  receive  it. 

Yours  ever. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Dec  12, 1766. 

Prat  what  are  yoa  doing  7 

Or  reading  or  feeding  ? 

Or  drinking  or  thinking  ? 

Or  prajring  or  playing  ? 

Or  walking  or  talking? 

Or  riding  about  to  your  neighbours?* 

I  am  sure  you  are  not  writing,  for  I  have  not  had  a  word  from  you 
this  century ;  nay,  nor  you  from  me.  In  truth,  we  have  had  a  busy 
month,  and  many  grumbles  of  a  state-quake;  but  the  session  has 
however  ended  very  triumphantly  for  the  great  Earl.  I  mean,  we 
are  adjourned  for  the  holidays  for  above  a  month,  after  two  divisions 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  forty-eight,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
to  fifty-six.**  The  Earl  chaffered  for  the  Bedfords,  and  who  so  willing 
as  they  ?*  However,  the  bargain  went  off,  and  ihey  are  forced  to 
return  to  George  Grenville.  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Cavendishes 
have  made  a  jaunt  to  the  same  quarter,  but  could  carry  only  eight 
along  with  them,  which  swelled  that  little  minority  to  fifty-six.  I  trust 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  rise  higher  in  haste.  Your  cousin,  I  hear,  has 
been  two  hours  with  the  Earl,  but  to  what  purpose  I  know  not. 
Nugent  is  made  Lord  Clare,  I  think  to  no  purpose  at  all. 

I  came  hither  to-day  for  two  or  three  days,  and  to  empty  my  head. 
The  weather  is  very  warm  and  comfortable.     When  do  you  move 

;our  tents  southward  1  I  left  little  news  in  town,  except  politics, 
'hat  pretty  young  woman.  Lady  Fortrose,**  Lady  Harrington's 
eldest  daughter,  is  at  the  point  of  death,  killed,  like  Coventry  and 
others,  by  white  lead,  of  which  nothing  could  break  her.  Lord 
Beauchamp  is  going  to  marry  the  second  Miss  Windsor.*    It  is  odd 

*  Thus  playfully  imitated  by  Lord  Byron,  in  December,  1816: 

**  What  are  you  doing  now,  oh  Thomaa  Moore? 
Sighing  or  saing  now  ? 
Rhjming  or  wooing  now? 
Billing  or  cooing  now  7 
Which,  Thomaa  Moore  ?"— E. 

k  On  the  bill  of  indemnity  for  those  concerned  in  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
corn. — E. 

'  The  following  is  Lord  Chesterfield's  accomit  of  this  negotiation : — **No  mortal  can 
comprehend  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Eight  or  nine  persons,  of  some  consequence, 
have  resigned  their  employments ;  upon  which.  Lord  Chatham  made  overtm-es  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  his  people ;  but  they  could  by  no  means  agree,  and  his  grace  went  the 
next  day,  full  of  wrath,  to  Woburn ;  so  that  negotiation  is  entirely  at  an  end.  Peojde 
wait  to  see  who  Lord  Chatham  will  take  in,  for  some  he  must  have ;  even  he  cannot  be 
alone,  conira  tnundum.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  to  be  sure,  was  never  seen  before,  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country.  When  this  ministry  shall  be  settled,  it  will  be  the  sixth  in  six 
years'  time."— E.  , 

^  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  William  second  Earl  of  Harrington ;  married,  on  the 
7th  of  October  1765,  to  Kenneth  M'Kenade,  created  Baron  of  Andeloe,  Viscount  Fortrose 
and  Earl  of  Seafbrth  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Her  ladyship  died  on  the  9th  of  February 
1767.— E. 

*  Froacia  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Hertfbrd.    His  first  wife,  by 
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that  those  two  ugly  girls,  though  such  great  fortunes,  should  get  the 
two  best  figures  in  England,  him  and  Lord  Mount-Stuart. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  erecting  a  theatre  at  his  own  palace,  and  is 
to  play  Lothario  in  the  Fair  Penitent  himself.  Apropos^  have  you  seen 
that  delightful  paper  composed  out  of  scraps  in  the  newspapers  ?  I 
laughed  till  I  cried,  and  literally  burst  out  so  loud,  that  I  thought 
Favre,  who  was  wailing  in  the  next  room,  would  conclude  I  was  in 
a  fit ;  I  mean  the  paper  that  says, 

**This  day  his  Majesty  will  go  in  state  to  fifteen  notorious,**  &.c  &a* 

It  is  the  newest  piece  of  humour,  except  the  Bath  Guide,  that  I  have 
seen  of  many  years.  Adieu  I  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon-  How 
does  brother  John  1  Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  16, 1766. 

I  WROTE  to  you  last  post  on  the  very  day  I  ought  to  have  received 
yours ;  but  being  at  Strawberry,  did  not  get  it  in  tima  Thank  you 
for  your  offer  of  a  doe ;  you  know  when  I  dine  at  home  here,  it  is 
quite  alone,  and  venison  frightens  my  little  meal;  yet,  as  half  of  it  is 
designed  for  dimidivm  animcB  mece  Mrs.  Clive  (a  pretty  round  half), 
I  must  not  refuse  it;  venison  will  make  such  a  figure  at  her  Christ- 
mas gambols !  only  let  me  know  when  and  how  I  am  to  receive  it, 
that  she  may  prepare  the  rest  of  her  banquet;  I  will  convey  it  to  her. 
I  don't  like  your  wintering  so  late  in  the  country.     Adieu  1 

whom  he  had  no  issue,  was  Alice  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Herbert 
second  Viscount  Windsor.  This  ladv  died  in  1772 ;  when  his  lordship  married,  secondly, 
in  1776,  Isabella  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Ingram,  Viscount  Irvine  ofSo^ 
land.— E. 

*  Cross-readings  from  the  Public  Advertiser,  by  Caleb  Whitefbord.  [The  paper  was 
entitled,  "  A  New  Method  of  reading  the  Newspapers,*'  and  was  subscribed,  **  Papyrius 
Cursor  ;*'  a  signature  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  singularly  happj^,  it  being  the  real 
name  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  expressive  of  ue  thing  done  in  Uiis  lively  conceit— of 
which  the  foUowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Yesterday  Dr.  Jones  preached  at  St.  James's  and  performed  it  with  ease  in  len  than  15  minates. 

The  sword  of  state  was  carried—  before  Sir  J.  Fielding,  and  committed  to  Newie«te. 

There  was  a  numerous  and  brilliant  court;,  a  down  look,  and  cast  with  one  eye. 

Last  night  the  Princen  Royal  was  baptized ;  Mary,  alias  Moll  Hacket.  alias  Black  Moll, 

This  morning  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker—  was  convicted  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

This  day  his  Majesty  will  go  in  state  to  fifteen  notorious  common  prostitutes. 

Their  R.  H.  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  bound  over  to  iheir  good  behaviour. 

At  noon,  her  R.  H  the  Princens  dowager  was  married  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  an  emioeni  tailor. 

Several  changes  are  talked  of  at  court,  consisting  of  9040  triple  bob-majors. 

At  a  very  AjII  meeting  of  commnn  council,  the  greatest  show  of  horned  cattle  this  season. 

An  indictment  for  murder  is  preferred  against  the  worshipful  company  of  Apo  hecariea. 

Yesterday  the  new  Lord  Mayor  was  sworn  in,  and  afterwards  tossed  and  gored  several  persons. 

This  morning  will  be  married  the  Utrd  Viscount  and  afterwardshunginchains,  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 

Escaped  from  the  newgaol.Terence  M*Dermot,  if  he  will  return,  he  win  be  kindly  received,**  Jbc— R.] 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  13, 1767. 

I  AM  going  to  eat  some  of  your  venison,  and  dare  to  say  it  is  very 
good  ;  I  fim  sure  you  are,  and  thank  you  for  it.  Catherine,  I  do  not 
doubt,  is  up  to  the  elbows  in  currant  jeUy  and  gratitude.  I  have  lost 
poor  Louis,  who  died  last  week  at  Strawberry.  He  had  no  fault  but 
what  has  i^llen  upon  himself,  poor  soul !  drinking :  his  honesty  and 
good-nature  were  complete;  and  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  him, 
which  I  shall  seldom  say  so  sincerely. 

There  has  been  printed  a  dull  complimentary  letter  to  me  on  the 
quarrel  of  Hume  and  Rousseau.  In  one  of  the  reviews  they  are  so 
obliging  as  to  say  I  wrote  it  myself:  it  is  so  dull,  that  I  should  think 
they  wrote  it  themselves — a  kind  of  abuse  I  should  dislike  much  more 
than  their  criticism. 

Are  not  you  frozen,  perished  ?  How  do  you  keep  yourself  alive 
on  your  mountain  1  I  scarce  stir  from  my  fireside.  I  have  scarce 
been  at  Strawberry  for  a  day  this  whole  Christmas,  and  there  is  less 
appearance  of  a  thaw  to-day  than  ever.  There  has  been  dreadful 
havoc  at  Margate  and  Aldborough,  and  alon?  the  coast.  At  Calais, 
the  sea  rose  above  sixty  feet  perpendicular,  which  makes  people  con- 
clude there  has  been  an  earthquake  somewhere  or  other.  I  shall  not 
think  of  my  journey  to  France  yet ;  I  suffered  too  much  with  the 
cold  last  year  at  Paris,  where  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  com- 
fortable, hut  sup  in  stone  halls,  with  all  the  doors  open.  Adieu !  I 
must  go  dress  for  the  drawing-room  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Yours  ever. 


TO  DR.  DUCAREL. 

April  25, 1767. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  been  out  of  town,  or  should  have  thanked  Di\ 
Ducarel  sooner  for  the  obliging  favour  of  his  most  curious  and  valu- 
able work,'  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  He  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Ducarel  if 
he  will  favour  him  with  a  set  of  the  prints  separate;  which  Mr.  Wal- 
pole would  be  glad  to  put  into  his  volumes  of  English  Heads ;  and 
shall  be  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  these  obligations. 

*  Entitled  ••  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  considered,  in  a  Toiir  through  part  of  Nor- 
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TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  HiU,  July  29,  ]  767. 
My  dear  Lord, 

I  AM  very  sorry  that  I  must  speak  of  a  loss  that  will  give  you  and 
Lady  Strafford  concern ;  an  essential  loss  to  me,  who  am  deprived 
of  a  most  agreeable  friend,-with  whom  I  passed  here  many  hours.  I 
need  not  say  I  mean  poor  Lady  Suffolk.*  I  was  wiih  her  two  hours 
on  Saturday  night ;  and,  indeed,  found  her  much  changed,  though  I 
did  not  apprehend  her  in  danger.  I  was  going  to  say  jshe  complained 
— but  you  know  she  never  did  complain — of  the  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism all  over  her,  particularly  in  her  face.  It  was  a  cold  night,  and 
she  sat  below  stairs  when  she  should  have  been  it)  bed ;  and  I  doubt 
this  want  of  care  was  prejudicial.  I  sent  next  morning.  She  had  a 
bad  night;  but  grew  much  better  in  the  evening.  Lady  Dalkeith 
came  to  her;  and,  when  she  was  gone.  Lady  Suffolk  said  to  Lord 
Chetwynd,  "  She  would  eat  her  supper  in  her  bedchamber."  He 
went  up  with  her,  and  thought  the  appearances  promised  a  good 
night :  but  she  was  wscarce  sat  down  in  her  chair,  before  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  side,  and  died  in  half  an  hour. 

I  believe  both  your  lordship  and  Lady  Strafford  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  she  was  by  no  means  in  the  situation  that  most  p^ple 
thought.  Lord  Chetwynd  and  myself  were  the  only  persons  at  all 
acquainted  with  her  affairs,  and  they  were  far  from  being  even  easy 
to  her.  It  is  due  to  her  memory  to  say,  that  I  never  saw  more  strict 
honour  and  justice.  She  bore  knowingly  the  imputation  of  being 
covetous,  at  a  time  that  the  strictest  economy  could  by  no  means 
prevent  her  exceeding  her  income  considerably.  The  anguish  of  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  though  concealed,  flowed  from  the  apprehension 
of  not  satisfying  her  few  wishes,  which  were,  not  to  be  in  debt,  and 
to  make  a  provision  for  Miss  Hotham.*  I  can  give  your  lordship 
strong  instances  of  the  sacrifices  she  tried  to  make  to  her  principles. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  if  her  will  is  opened;  but  it  will  surprise  those 
who  thought  her  rich.  Lord  Chetwynd's  friendship  to  her  has  been 
unalterably  kind  and  zealous,  and  is  not  ceased.  He  stays  in  the 
house  with  Miss  Hotham  till  some  of  her  family  come  to  take  her 
away.  I  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject;  but,  as  it  was 
not  permitted  me  to  do  her  justice  when  alive,  I  own  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  those  who  had  a  regard  for  her,  may  now  at  least 
know  how  much  more  she  deserved  it  than  even  they  suspected.  In  * 
truth,  1  never  knew  a  woman  more  respectable  for  her  honour  and 
principles,  and  have  lost  few  persons  in  my  life  whom  I  shall  miss  so 
miich.     I  am,  &c. 

*  Henrietta  Hobart,  Coontesa  of  Suffolk.    She  died  at  Marble  Hall,  on  the  24Ui  of 
July.— E. 
^  Her  great-niece. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  July  31, 1767. 

I  FIND  one  must  cast  you  into  debt,  if  one  has  a  mind  to  hear  of 
yoa  You  would  drop  one  with  all  your  heart,  if  one  would  let  you 
alone.  Did  not  you  talk  of  passing  by  Strawberry  in  June,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Bishop  1  I  did  not  summon  you,  because  I  have  not  been  sure 
of  my  own  motions  for  two  d^ys  together  for  these  three  months. 
At  last  ail  is  subsided;  the  administration  will  go  on  pretty  much  as 
it  was,  with  Mr.  Conway  for  part  of  it.  The  fools  and  the  rogues, 
or,  if  you  like  proper  names,  the  Rockinghams  and  the  Grenvilles, 
have  bungled  their  own  game,  quarrelled,  and  thrown  it  away. 

Where  are  you?  What  are  you  doing?  Where  are  you  going  or 
staying?  1  shall  trip  to  Paris  in  about  a  fortnight,  for  a.  month  or 
six  weeks.  Indeed,  I  have  had  such  a  loss  in  poor  Lady  Suffolk," 
that  my  autumns  at  Strawberry  will  suffer  exceedingly,  and  will  not 
be  repaired  by  my  Lord  Buckingham.  I  have  been  in  pain,  too,  and 
am  not  quite  easy  about  my  brother,  who  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 
Have  you  waded  through  or  into  Lord  Lyttelton?*'  How  dull  one 
may  be,  if  one  will  but  take  pains  for  six  or  seven-and- twenty  years 
together !  Except  one  day's  gout,  which  I  cured  with  the  bootikins, 
I  have  been  quite  well  since  I  saw  you :  nay,  with  a  microscope  you 
would  perceive  I  am  fatter.  Mr.  Hawkins  saw  it  with  his  naked 
eye,  and  told  me  it  was  common  for  lean  people  to  grow  fat  when 
they  grow  old.  I  am  afraid  the  latter  is  more  certain  than  the 
former,  I  submit  to  it  with  a  good  grace.  There  is  no  keeping  off 
age  by  sticking  roses  and  sweet  peas  in  one's  hair,  as  Miss  Chudleigh 
does  still. 

If  you  are  not  totally  abandoned,  you  will  send  me  a  line  before  I 

So.    'The  Clive  has  been  desperately  nervous ;  but  I  have  convinced 
er  it  did  not  become  her,  and  she  has  recovered  her  rubicundity. 
Adieu  1 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Friday,  Aug.  7, 1767. 

'    As  I  am  turned  knight-errant,  and  going  again  in  search  of  my 
old  fairy,*'  I  will  certainly  transport  your  enchanted  casket,  and  will 

*  **yotre  pauvre  sourde!**  writes  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Walpole,  qd  the  3d  of   ^ 
Aogostl    "  Ah !  iDon  Then  I  que  j*en  suis  Olchde ;  c'est  une  veritable  perte,  et  je  la 
partage :  j^aimais  qu*elle  vecnt ;  j'aimaia  son  amitie  pour  ▼ous ;  j'aimais  votre  attache- 
mentponr  elle :  tout  cela,  ce  me  semble,  ra'6tait  bon." — E. 

I*  His  **  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  and  of  the  Age  in  which  he 
lived,"  in  four  ▼olumes  quarta — E. 

*  Madame  du  Deffand.  The  following  passages  from  her  letters  to  Walpole  will  best  ... 
explain  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  journey : — **  Paris,  5  Juillet.  Je  ' 
CRHs  entrevoir  que  votre  s^oor  ici  vous  inquidte,  et  que  la  e0mplaiMi,nce  qui  vous  ajntoe 
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endeavour  to  procure  some  talisman,  that  may  secrete  it  from  the  eyes 
of  those  unheroic  harpies,  the  officers  of  the  custom-house.  You 
must  take  care  to  let  me  have  it  before  to-morrow  se'nnight. 

The  house  at  Twickenham,  wiih  which  you  fell  in  love,  is  still 
unmarried ;  but  they  ask  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a-year  for  it. 
If  they  asked  one  hundred  and  thirry  thousand  pounds  for  it,  perhaps 
my  Lord  (>live  might  snap  it  up ;  but  that  not  being  the  case,  I  don*l 
doubt  but  it  will  fall,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you  and  it  may  meet 
at  last  upon  reasonable  terms.  That  of  General  Trapaud  is  to  be 
had  at  fifty  pounds  a-year,  but  with  a  fine  on  entrance  of  five  hundred 

funds.  As  I  propose  to  return  by  the  beginning  of  October,  perhaps 
may  see  you,  and  then  you  may  review  both.  Since  the  loss  of 
poor  Lady  Suffolk,  I  am  more  desirous  than  ever  of  having  you  in 
my  neighbourhood,  as  I  have  not  a  rational  acquaintance  left.  Adieu  ! 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY.* 

Paris,  WedoeBdaj,  Sept  9, 1767. 

Last  night  by  Lord  Rochford's  courier,  we  heard  of  Charles 
Townshend's  death  ;**  for  which  indeed  your  letter  had  prepared  me. 
As  a  man  of  incomparable  parts,  and  most  entertaining  to  a  spectator, 
I  regret  his  death.  His  good-humour  prevented  one  from  haling 
him,  and  his  levity  from  loving  him;  but,  in  a  political  light,  I  own  I 
cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  misfortune.  His  treachery  alarmed  me,  and 
I  apprehended  every  thing  from  it.  It  was  not  advisable  to  throw  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  Opposition.  His  death  avoids  both  kinds  of 
mischief.  1  take  for  granted  you  will  have  Lord  North  for  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.*  He  is  very  inferior  to  Charles  in  parts;  but  what 
he  wants  in  those,  will  be  supplied  by  firmness  and  spirit. 

▼oufl  coftte  beaacoup ;  mais,  mon  Tutear,  wongez  ao  plabir  que  voiu  me  ferei,  quelle  sera 
ma  recoimoisfiance.  Je  ne  voos  dirai  point  combien  cette  visite  m^est  nteeanire;  voos 
jugerez  par  vous-meme  si  je  vous  en  ai  impost  but  rien,  et  n  voas  pourrez  jamais  ▼om 
repentir  des  marqaes  d*ainiti^  que  vous  m'avez  donn^es.  Mon  Dieu !  que  nous  auroos  de 
sajets  de  conversations !" — **^  Dimanche,  23  Aotkt  Enfin,  enfin,  il  n'y  a  plus  de  mer  qui 
nous  sdpare;  j*ai  Tesperance  de  vous  voir  dds  aujourd*hui.  J*ai  prid  hier  Madame 
Simonetti  d*envoyer  chez  moi  au  moment  de  votre  arrivte;  si  vous  voulez  venir  chez  moi, 
oomme  j^espdre,  vous  aurez  sur  le  champ  mon  carrossc.  Je  me  flatte  que  demain  voos 
dinerez  et  soupercz  avec  moi  i6te-li>t^te ;  nous  en  aurons  bien  k  dire.  Sans  oette  maudite 
compa^ie  que  j^ai  si  sottement  raftiiembl^  vous  m*auriez  trouv6e  chez  vous  &  la 
ddscente  de  votre  chaise;  oela  vous  auroit  fhrt  d^plu,  mais  Je  m*en  serois  mocqu^** 
Madame  Simonetti  kept  the  H6tel  garni  du  Pare  Royal,  Rue  du  Colomfaier.  In  a 
journal  which  Walpole  kept  of  this  journey  to  Paris,  is  the  following  entry : — •*  August 
23.  Arrived  at  Paris  a  quarter  before  seven ;  at  eight,  tp  Madame  du  Demmd's ;  mod 
the  Clairon  actin?  Agrippine  and  Phddre.  Not  tall ;  but  I  liked  her  acting  better  than  I 
expected.  Supped  there  with  her,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Villeroi,  d'Aiguillon,  &c.  &.&** — £. 

*  Now  first  printed 

*>  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  died  very  unexpectedly,  on  the  4th  of  September ;  he  being 
then  only  in  his  fbrty-second  year. — E. 

«  **  The  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,"  says  Adolphus,  ^  was  filled  op  ad  inierim 
by  Lord  Mansfield  It  was  offered  to  Lord  North,  who,  for  some  reasons  which  are  not 
preeisely  known,  declined  accepting  it    The  ofior  was  subsequently  made  to  Lord  Bar- 
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With  regard  to  my  brother,  I  should  apprehend  nothing,  were  he 
like  other  wen ;  but  I  shall  not  be  astonished,  if  he  throws  his  life 
away;  and  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  precariousness  of  it  lately, 
that  I  am  prepared  fer  the  event,  if  it  shall  happen.  I  will  say 
nothing  about  Mr.  Harris ;  he  is  an  old  man,  and  his  death  will  be 
natural.  For  Lord  Chatham,  he  is  really  or  intentionally  mad,— but 
I  still  doubt  which  of  the  two.  Thomas  Walpole  has  writ  to  his 
brother  here,  that  the  day  before  Lord  Chatham  set  out  for  Pynseni, 
he  executed  a  letter  of  attorney,  with  full  powers  to  his  wife,  and  the 
moment  it  was  signed  he  began  singing.^ 

You  'may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  only  stay  here  to  the  end  of  the 
month :  but  if  you  should  want  me  sooner,  I  will  set  out  at  a  moment's 
warning,  on  your  sending  me  a  line  by  Lord  Rochford's  courier. 
This  goes  by  Lady  Mary  Coke,  who  sets  out  to-morrow  morning 
early,  on  the  notice  of  Mr.  Townshcnd*s  death,  or  she  would  have 
stayed  ten  days  longer.  I  sent  you  a  letter  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  I 
fear  he  did  not  go  away  till  the  day  before  yesterday. 

I  am  just  come  from  dining  en  famille  with  the  Duke  de  Choiseul: 
he  was  very  civil — but  much  more  civil  to  Mr.  Wood,**  who  dined 
there  too.  I  forgive  this  gratitude  to  the  'peacemakers.  I  must  finish ; 
for  I  am  going  to  Lady  Mary,  and  then  return  to  sup  with  the 
Duchess  de  Choiseul,  who  is  not  civiller  to  any  body  than  to  me. 
Adieu !  Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlingrton  Street,  Oct  24, 1767. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  is  an  age  since  we  have  had  any  correspondence.  My  long  and 
dangerous  illness  last  year,  with  my  journey  to  Bath  ;  my  long  attend- 
ance in  Parliament  all  winter,  spring,  and  to  the  beginning  of  summer; 
and  my  journey  to  France  since,  from  whence  1  returned  but  last 

rington ;  who  declared  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  office,  if  a  renewed  application  to 
Lord  North  should  fail :  a  fresh  negotiation  was  attempted  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
but  without  effect,  and  at  length  Lord  North  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  office.  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend  succeeded  Lord  North  as  pajrmaster,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Lord  Northinglon  and  General  Conway  resigning, 
liord  Gower  was  made  president  of  the  council ;  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state ; 
and  Lord  Sandwich,  joint  postmaster.ffeneral.  These  promotions  indicated  an  accom- 
modation between  the  ministry  and  the  Bedford  party;  and  the  cabinet  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hillsborough  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  America.  The  ministry,  thus  modelled,  was  called  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  adminis. 
tration  ;  for,  although  Lord  Chatham  still  retained  his  place,  he  was  incapable  of  trans- 
acting business."— £. 

*  Lord  Chatham^s  enemies  were  constanUy  insinuating,  that  his  illness  was  a  polUieal 
one.  For  the  real  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  Walpole  was  penning  this  uncharitable 
passage,  see  Lady  Chatham's  letter  to  Mr.  NuthaU  of  the  17th  of  August,  and  his 
lordship's  own  grateful  and  affectionate  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  of  the  30th  of 
October.    Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  28Q,  289.— E, 

^  Mr.  Robert  Wood.  He  was  Under-Secretary  of  state  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris.— E. 

VOL.  III.  43 
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week,*  prevented  my  asking  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Strawberry 
Hill. 

I  wish  to  bear  that  you  have  enjoyed  your  health,  and  shall  be  glad 
6f  any  news  of  you.  The  season  is  too  late,  and  the  Parliament  loo 
near  opening,  for  me  to  propose  a  winter  journey  to  you.  If  you 
should  happen  to  think  at  all  of  London,  I  trust  you  would  do  me  the 
favour  to  call  on  me.  In  short,  this  is  only  a  letter  of  inquiry  after 
you,  and  to  show  you  that  1  am  always  most  truly  yours. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sunday,  No?.  1, 1767. 

The  house  is  taken  that  you  wot  of,  but  I  believe  you  may  have 
General  Trapaud's  for  fifty  pounds  a-year,  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  is  less  by  half,  look  you,  than  you  was  told  at  first 
A  jury  of  matrons,  composed  of  Lady  Frances,  my  Dame  Bramston, 
Lady  Pembroke,  and  Lady  Carberry,  and  the  merry  Catholic  Lady 
Brown,  have  sat  upon  it,  and  decide  that  you  should  take  it  But 
you  must  come  and  treat  in  person,  and  may  hoW  the  congress  here- 
I  hear  Lord  Guildford  is  much  better,  so  that  the  exchequer  will  still 
find  you  in  funds.  You  will  not  dislike  to  hear,  shall  you,  that  Mr. 
Conway  does  not  take  the  appointments  of  secretary  of  state.  If  it 
grows  the  fashion  to  give  up  above  five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  this 
ministry  will  last  for  ever ;  for  I  do  not  think  the  Opposition  will 
struggle  for  places  without  salaries.  If  my  Lord  Ligonier  does  not 
go  to  heaven,  or  Sir  Robert  Rich  to  the  devil  soon,  our  General  will 
run  considerably  in  debt;  but  he. had  better  be  too  poor  than  too  rich. 
I  would  not  have  him  die  like  old  Pulteney,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 
other  families  and  the  crimes  of  his  own.  Adieu !  I  will  not  write  to 
you  any  more,  so  you  may  as  well  come.    Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Dec  19, 1767. 

You  are  now,  I  reckon,  settled  in  your  new  habitation:''  I  would 

•  Walpole  left  Paris  the  9tli  of  October;  on  the  morning  of  which  day  Madame  da 
Deffand  thus  resumes  her  correspondence  with  him : — "  Que  de  lachei6,  de  foiUease,  et 
de  ridicules  je  vous  ai  laissd  voir  !  Je  mMtois  bien  promis  le  contraire ;  mais,  mais — 
oubliez  tout  cela,  pardonnez-le-moi,  mon  Tuteur,  et  ne  pensez  plus  &  votre  Petite  que  poor 
vous  dire  qu*elle^  est  raisonnable,  ob^issante,  et  par^essus  tout  reconnaissante ;  que  son 
respect,  oui,  je  dis  respect,  que  sa  crainte,  mais  sa  crainte  filiale,  son  tendre  mais  8<brienx 
attachement,  feront  jusqu^a  son  dernier  moment  Ic  bonheur  de  sa  vie.  Qu'importe  d'etre 
vielle,  d*6tre  avengle ;  qu'importe  le  lieu  qu^on  habite;  qu'importe  que  tout  ce  qui  environne 
Boit  sot  ou  extravagant :  quand  Tame  est  fortement  occup^e,  il  ne  lui  manque  rien  que 
I'objet  qui  Poccupe ;  et  quand  cet  objet  repond  k  ce  qu*on  sent  pour  lui,  on  n'a  plus  rien  k 
desirer." — E 

^  Mr.  Cole  had  lately  removed  fVom  Blccheley,  Bucks,  to  Waterbeach,  near  Cambridge.^ 
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not  interrupt  you  in  your  journeyings,  dear  Sir,  but  am  not  at  all 
pleased  that  you  are  sealed  so  little  to  your  mind ;  and  yet  I  think 
you  will  stay  there.  Cambridge  and  Ely  are  neighbourhoods  to  your 
taste,  and  if  you  do  not  again  shift  your  quarters,  I  shall  make  them 
and  you  a  visit :  Ely  I  have  never  seen.  I  could  have  wished  that 
you  ha4  preferred  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  I  trust,  I  shall  see 
yovt  here  oftener  than  I  have  done  of  late.  This,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, is  my  last  session  of  Parliament;  to  which,  and, to  politics,  I 
shall  ever  bid  adieu ! 

1  did  not  go  to  Paris  for  my  health,  though  I  found  the  journey  and 
the  sea-sickness,  which  I  had  never  experienced  before,  contributed  to 
it  greatly.  I  have  not  been  so  well  for  some  years  as  I  am  at  pre- 
sent, and  if  I  continue  to  plump  up.  as  I  do  at  present,  I  do  not  know 
but  by  the  time  we  may  meet,  whether  you  may  not  discover,  with^- 
out  a  microscope,  that  I  am  really  fatter.  I  went  to  make  a  visit  to 
my  dear  old  blind  woman,  and  to  see  some  things  I  could  not  see  in 
winter. 

For  the  Catholic  religion,  I  think  it  very  consumptive.  With  a 
little  patience,  if  Whitfield,  Wesley,  my  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  that 
rogue  Madan'  live,  I  do  not  doubt  but  we  shall  have  something  very 
like  it  here.  And  yet  I  had  rather  live  at  the  end  of  a  tawdry  religion, 
than  at  the  beginning ;  which  is  always  more  stern  and  hypocritic.  . 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  your  laborious  work  of  the  maps ;  you 
are  indefatigable,!  know:  I  think  mapping  would  try  my  patience 
more  than  any  thing. 

My  Richard  the  Third  will  go  to  press  this  week,  and  you  shall 
have  one  of  the  first  copies,  which  I  think  will  be  in  about  a  month, 
if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  convey  it :  direct  to  Arlington  street.  Mr. 
Cray  went  to  Cambridge  yesterday  se'nnight :  I  wait  for  some  papers 
from  him  for  my  purpose.  I  grieve  for  your  sufferings  by  the  inun- 
dation ;  but  you  are  not  only  an  hermit,  but,  what  is  better,  a  real 
philosopher.    Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  Yours  ever. 


TO  SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLK* 

Strawberry  Hill,  Jan.  17, 1768. 

I  WILL  begin,  Sir,  with  telling  you  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Sherriff  and 
his  son.  The  father  desired  my  opinion  on  sending  his  son  to  Italy. 
I  own  I  could  by  no  means  advise  it  Where  a  genius  is  indubitable 
and  has  already  made  much  progress,  the  study  of  antique  and  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  may  improve  a  young  man  extremely, 
and  open  lights  to  him  which  he  might  never  discover  of  himself:  but 

*  The  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  author  of  "Thelypthora,"  a  defence  of  a  pluralitjr  of  wives. 
In  1767,  he  Bobjected  himself  to  much  obloquy,  by  diasuadingr  a  clerical  mend  from 
giving  up  a  benefice,  which  he  had  accepted  under  a  solemn  promise  of  eventual  resi^- 
nation. — K. 

^  Now  first  collected. 
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it  is  very  different  sending  a  young  man  to  Ronie  to  try  whether  he 
has  genius  or  not;  which  may  be  ascertained  with  infmilely  less 
trouble  and  expense  at  home.  Young  Mr.  Sherriff  has  certainly  a 
disposition  to  drawing;  but  that  may  not  be  genius.  His  misfortune 
may  have  made  him  embrace  it  as  a  resource  in  his  melancholy  hours. 
Labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  deafness,  his  friends  should  con- 
sider to  what  unhappiness  they  may  expose  him.  His  family  have 
naturally  applied  to  alleviate  his  misfortune,  and  to  cultivate  the  parts 
they  saw  in  him :  but  who,  in  so  long  a  journey  and  at  such  a  distance, 
is  to  attend  him  in  the  same  aflfectionate  manner  T  Can  he  shift  for 
himself,  especially  without  the  language?  who  will  take  the  trouble  at 
Rome  of  assisting  him,  instructing  him,  pointing  out  to  him  what  he 
should  study  ?  who  will  facilitate  the  means  to  him  of  gaining  access 
to  palaces  and  churches,  and  obtain  permission  for  him  to  work  there? 
I  felt  so  much  for  the  distresses  he  must  undergo,  that  I  could  not  see 
the  benefits  to  accrue,  and  those  eventual,  as  a  compensation.  Surely, 
Sir,  it  were  better  to  place  him  here  with  some  painter  for  a  year  or 
two.  He  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  grounded  enough  for  such  an 
expedition. 

I  will  beg  to  know  how  I  may  convey  my  Richard  to  you,  which 
will  be  published  to-morrow  fortnight.  I  do  not  wonder  you  could 
not  guess  the  discovery  I  have  made.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
that  ever  was  made.  In  short,  it  is  the  original  coronation  roll  of 
Richard  the  Third,  by  which  it  appears  that  very  magnificent  robes 
were  ordered  for  Edward  the  Fifth*  and  that  he  did,  or  was  to  have 
walked  at  his  uncle's  coronation.  This  most  valuable  monument  is 
in  the  Great  Wardrobe.  It  is  not,  though  the  most  extraordinary, 
the  only  thing  that  will  much  surprise  you  in  my  work.  But  I  will 
not  anticipate  what  little  amusement  you  may  find  there. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlington  Street,  Feb.  1, 176a 
Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  waited  for  the  impression  of  my  Richard,  to  send  you  the 
whole  parcel  together.  This  moment  I  have  conveyed  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  a  large  bundle  for  you,  containing  Richard  the  Third,*  the 
four  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Anecdotes,  and  six  prints  of 
your  relation  Tuer.  You  will  find  his  head  very  small:  but  the 
original  was  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  it  to  be  larger.  I  have  sent 
you  no  Patagoneans  ;^  for  they  are  out  of  print :  I  have  only  my  own 

■  *'  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  by  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole ;"  London,  1768, 4to.  Two  editions  ofUiis  work,  which  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  historical  controversy,  were  pablished  during  (be  year. — E. 

*>  "  An  Account  of  the  Giants  lately  discovered  ;  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country;** 
London,  1766,  8vo.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into  French  by  the  ChevaHer  Redmond, 
an  Irish  officer  in  the  French  aerrice.— £. 
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copy,  and  could  not  get  another.  Pray  tell  me  how,  or  what  you 
heard  of  it ;  and  tell  me  sincerely,  for  I  did  not  know  it  had  made 
any  noise. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  extract  relating  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  which  a  Walpole  was  president.  I  doubt  if  he  was  of  our 
branch  ;  and  rather  think  he  was'  of  the  younger  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic branch. 

Are  you  reconciled  to  your  new  habitation  ?  Don't  you  find  it  too 
damp  ?  and  if  you  do,  don't  deceive  yourself,  and  try  to  surmount  it, 
but  remove  immediately.  Health  is  the  most  important  of  all  con- 
siderations.   Adieu !  dear  Sir. 


SIR  DAVID  DALRYMPLE.- 

Axlmgtm  Street,  Feb.  3, 1768. 

I  HAVE  sent  to  Mr.  Cadell  my  Historic  Doubts,  Sir,  for  you.  I  hope 
they  may  draw  forth  more  materials,  which  I  shall  be  very  ready 
either  to  subscribe  to  or  to  adopt.  In  this  view  I  must  beg  you,  Sir,  to 
look  into  Speed's  History  of  England,  and  in  his  account  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  you  will  find  Bishop  Leslie  often  quoted.  May  I  trouble 
you  to  ask,  to  what  work  that  alludes,  and  whether  in  print  or  MS.  1 
Bishop  Leslie  lived  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  thoueh  he  could 
know  nothing  of  Perkin  Warbeck^  was  yet  near  enough  to  the  time 
to  have  had  much  better  materials  than  we  have.  May  I  ask,  too, 
if  Perkin  Warbeck's  Proclamation  exists  any  where  authentically  ? 
You  will  see  in  my  book  the  reason  of  all  these  questions. 

I  am  so  much  hurried  with  it  just  now,  that  you  will  excuse  my 
being  so  brief.  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  the  curiosity  of  the 
subject,  the  great  demand  for  it ;  though  it  was  sold  publicly  but  yes- 
terday, and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed,  Dodsley 
has  been  with  me  this  morning  to  tell  me  he  must  prepare  another 
edition  directly.    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


TO  MR.  GRAY. 

AriiD|j:t<m  Street,  Feb.  18,  J  768. 

Yoxj  have  sent  me  a  long  and  very  obliging  letter,  and  yet  I  am  ex- 
tremely out  of  humour  with  you.  I  saw  Poems  by  M-.  Gray  adverr 
tised :  I  called  directly  at  Dodsley's  to  know  if  this  was  to  be  more 
than  a  new  edition  T  He  was  not  at  home  himself,  but  his  foreman  told 
me  he  thought  there  were  some  new  pieces,  and  notes  to  the  whole. 
It  was  very  unkind,  not  only  to  go  out  of  town  without  mentioning 
them  to  me,  without  showing  them  to  me,  but  not  to  say  a  word  of  them 

*  Now  fint  collected. 
43* 
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in  this  letter.  Do  you  think  I  am  indifferent,  or  not  curious,  about  what 
you  write?  I  have  ceased  to  ask  you,  because  you  have  so  long  re- 
fused to  show  me  any  thing.  You  could  not  suppose  I  thought  that 
you  never  write.  No;  but  I  concluded  you  did  not  intend,  at  least 
yet,  to  publish  what  you  had  written.  As  you  did  intend  it,  I  might 
have  expected  a  month's  preference.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
own  that  I  had  always  rather  have  seen  your  writings  than  have 
shown  you  mine ;  which  you  know  are  the  most  hasty  trifles  in  the 
.world,  and  which,  though  I  may  be  fond  of  the  subject  when  fresh,  I 
constantly  forget  in  a  very  short  time  after  they  are  published.  This 
would  sound  like  affectation  to  others,  but  will  not  to  you.  It  would 
be  affected,  even  to  you,  to  say  I  am  indifferent  to  fame.  I  certainly 
am  not,  but  I  am  indifferent  to  almost  any  thing  I  have  done  to  ac- 
quire it.  The  greater  part  are  mere  compilations';  and  no  wonder 
they  are,  as  you  say,  incorrect,  when  they  ai^  commonly  written 
with  people  in  the  room,  as  Richard  and  the  Noble  Authors  were. 
But  I  doubt  there  is  a  more  intrinsic  fault  in  them :  which  is,  that  I 
cannot  correct  them.  If  I  write  tolerably,  it  must  be  at  once;  I  can 
neither  mend  nor  add.  The  articles  of  Lord  Capel  and  Lord  Peter- 
borough, in  the  second  edition  of  the  Noble  Authors,  cost  me  more 
troublp  than  all  the  rest  together:  and  you  may  perceive  that  the 
worst  part  of  Richard,  in  point  of  ease  and  style,  is  what  relates  U> 
the  papers  you  gave  me  on  Jane  Shore,  because  it  was  tacked  on  so 
long  afterwards,  and  when  my  impetus  was  chilled.  If  some  time  or 
other  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  the  inaccuracies  of  it,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you :  at  present  I  shall  meddle  no  more  with 
it.  It  has  taken  its  fate ;  nor  did  I  mean  to  complain.  I  found  it  was 
condemned  indeed  beforehand,  which  was  what  I  alluded  to.  Since 
publication  (as  has  happened  to  me  before)  the  success  has  gone  be- 
yond my  expectation. 

Not  only  at  Cambridge,  but  here,  there  have  been  people  wise 
enough  to  think  me  too  free  with  the  King  of  Prussia  !*  A  news- 
paper has  talked  of  my  known  inveteracy  to  him.  Truly,  I  love  him 
as  well  as  I  do  most  kings.  The  greater  offence  is  my  reflection  on 
Lord  Clarendon.  It  is  forgotten  that  I  had  overpraised  him  before. 
Pray  turn  to  the  new  State  Papers,  from  which,  it  is  saidj  he  com- 
posed his  history.  You  will  find  they  are  the  papers  from  which  he 
did  not  compose  his  history.  And  yet  I  admire  my  Lord  Clarendon 
more  than  these  pretended  admirers  do.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  jus- 
tify myself.  I  can  as  little  satisfy  those  who  complain  that  I  do  not 
let  them  know  what  really  did  happen.  If  this  inquiry  can  ferret  out 
any  trijth,  I  shall  be  glad.     I  have  picked  up  a  few  more  circum- 

*  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  of  the  14th,  had  said — **I  have  heard  it  objected, 
that  you  raiae  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  do  not  satisfy  them  by  telling*  us  what  is  reaDy 
the  case.  I  have  heard  you  charged  with  disrespect  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  above 
all,  to  King  William  and  the  Revolution.  My  own  objections  are  little  more  essential : 
they  relate  chiefly  to  inaccuracies  of  style,  which  either  de)>ase  the  expression  or  obsciire 
the  meaning.  As  to  your  arguments,  most  of  the  principal  parts  are  made  out  with  a 
clearness  and  evidence  that  no  one  would  expect,  where  materials  are  so  scarce.  Yet  I 
still  suspect  Richard  of  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Sixth.**    Works,  voL  iv.  p.  105.— R 
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stances.  I  now  want  to  know  what  Perkin  Warbeck's  Prodamation 
was,  which  Speed  in  his  history  says  is  preserved  by  Bishop  LesHe. 
If  you  look  in  Speed,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  assist  me. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Lyttclton  agree  with  you,  that  I 
have  not  disculpated  Richard  of  the  murder  of  Henry  VI.  I  own  to 
you,  it  is  the  crime  of  which  in  my  own  mind  I  believe  him  most 
guihiess.  Had  I  thought  he  committed  it,  I  should  never  have  taken 
Sie  trouble  to  apologize  for  the  resL  I  am  not  at  all  positive  or  obsti- 
nate on  your  other  objections,  nor  know  exactly  what  1  believe  on 
many  points  of  this  story.  And  I  am  so  sincere,  that,  except  a  few 
notes  hereafter,  I  shall  leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  or  discussed  by 
others.  As  you  have  written  much  too  little,  I  have  written  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  think  only  of  finishing  the  two  or  three  other 
things  I  have  begun — and  of  those,  nothing  but  the  last  volume  of 
Painters  is  designed  for  the  present  public.  What  has  one  to  do 
when  turned  fifty,  but  really  think  of  finishing  ?" 

I  am  much  obliged  and  flattered  by  Mr.  Mason's  approbation,  and 
particularly  by  having  had  almost  the  same  thought  with  him.  I 
said,  "  People  need  not  be  angry  at  my  excusing  Richard;  I  have  not 
diminished  their  fund  of  hatred,  I  have  only  transferred  it  from 
Richard  to  Henry."  Well,  but  I  have  found  you  close  with  Mason 
— ^No  doubt,  cry  prating  I,  something  will  come  out.^ — Oh  I  no— leave 
us,  both  of  you,  to  Annabellas  and  Epistles  to  Ferney,*^  that  give  Vol- 
taire an  account  of  his  own  tragedies,  to  Macarony  fables  that  are 
more  unintelligible  than  Pilpay's  are  in  the  original,  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's hurdy-gurdy  poetry ,**  and  to  Mr.  •  *  *  *,  who  has  imitated 
himself  worse  than  any  fop  in  a  magazine  would  have  done.  In 
truth,  if  you  should  abandon  us,  I  could  not  wonder — ^When  Garrick's 
prologues  and  epilogues,  his  own  Cymons  and  farces,  and  the  come- 
dies of  the  fools  that  pay  court  to  him,  are  the  delight  of  the  age,  it 
does  not  deserve  any  thing  better. 

Pray  read  the  new  account  of  Corsica.  What  relates  to  Paoli  will 
amuse  you  much.  There  is  a  deal  about  the  island  and  its  divisions 
that  one  does  not  care  a  straw  for.     The  author,  Boswell,'  is  a  strange 

■  To  this  Gray,  on  the  25th,  replied — "To  what  you  say  to  me  so  civilly,  that  I  oiu^ht 
to  write  more,  I  answer  in  your  own  words,  (like  the  Pamphleteer,  who  is  goin^  to  remte 
yon  oat  of  your  own  mouth,)  what  has  one  to  do,  when  turned  of  fifty ^  hut  really  to  think 
of  finishing  ?  However,  I  will  be  candid  (for  you  seem  to  be  so  with  me),  and  avow  to 
~  ou,  that,  till  fourscore  and  ten,  whenever  the  humour  takes  me,  I  will  write,  because  I 
ike  it ;  and  because  I  like  myself  better  when  I  do  so.  If  I  do  not  write  much,  it  is  be- 
cause I  cannot**    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  111. — E. 

*  •*!  found  him  close  with  Swift.**— »« Indeed  ?'*—"  No  doubt," 
Cries  prating  Balbus,  "  something  will  come  out**    Pope. 
^  Keate's  "Femey ;  an  BpisUe  to  M.  Voltaire.**— E. 

^  His  burlesque  Ode  on  St  Cecilia*s  Day;  with  the  humour  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was 
much  diverted,  and  used  to  repeat  this  passage— 

**  In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine. 
With  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  sounds. 
Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  rebounds. — E. 
*  **  Your  history,**  wrote  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell,  **  is  like  other  lystories,  but  your  jour- 
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being,  and,  like  Cambridge,  has  a  rage  of  knowing  any  body  that 
ever  was  talked  of.  He  forced  himself  upon  me  at  Paris  in  spite  of 
my  teeth  and  my  doors,  and  I  see  has  given  a  foolish  account  of  all 
he  could  pick  up  from  me  about  King  Theodore.  He  then  took  an 
antipathy  to  me  on  Rousseau's  account,  abused  me  in  the  newspapers, 
and  exhorted  Rousseau  to  do  so  too :  but  as  he  came  to  see  me  no 
more,  I  forgave  all  the  rest*  I  see  he  now  is  a  little  sick  of  Rousseau 
himself;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  cure  him  of  his  anger  to  me.  How- 
ever, his  book  will  I  am  sure  entertain  you.' 

I  will  add  but  a  word  or  two  more.  I  am  criticised  for  the  expres- 
sion tinker  up  in  the  preface.  Is  this  one  of  those  that  you  object  to  ? 
I  own  I  think  such  a  low  expression,  placed  to  ridicule  an  absurd 
instance  of  wise  folly,  very  forcible.  Keplace  it  with  an  elevated 
word  or  phrase,  and  to  my  conception  it  becomes  as  flat  as  possible. 

George  Selwyn  says  I  may,  if  I  please,  write  historic  doubts  on  the 
present  Duke  of  Grafton  too.  Indeed,  they  would  be  doubts,  for  I 
know  nothing  certainly. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  look  into  Leslie  De  Rebus  Scotorum,  and 
see  if  Ferkin's  Proclamation  is  there,  and  if  there,  how  authenticated. 
You  will  find  in  Speed  my  reason  for  asking  this.  I  have  written  in 
such  a  hurry,  I  believe  you  will  scarce  be  able  to  read  my  letter — 
and  as  I  have  just  been  writing  French,  perhaps  the  sense  may  not 
be  clearer  than  the  writing.     Adieu ! 


TO  MR.  GRAY. 

Arlinifton  Street,  Friday  night,  Feb.  36, 1768. 

I  PLAGUE  you  to  death,  but  I  must  reply  a  few  more  words.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  in  print,  arid  to  have  those  that  are  worthy  see 
your  ancient  Odes ;  but  I  was  in  hopes  there  were  some  pieces,  too, 
that  I  had  not  seen.    I  am  sorry  there  are  not.^ 

nal  ii,  in  a  yery  higrh  deme,  curious  and  ddtightfbl :  there  is  between  them  that  difier. 
enoe  which  there  will  alwayB  be  found  between  notions  borrowed  from  without  and 
notions  generated  within.  Your  history  was  copied  from  books ;  your  journal  roee  out 
of  your  own  experience  and  obserration.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  narra- 
tive by  which  curiosity  is  better  excited  or  better  gratified." — £. 

*  To  this  Gray  replies — **Mr.  Boswell^s  book  has  pleased  and  moved  me  stran^y; 
all,  I  mean,  that  relates  to  Paoli  He  is  a  man  bom  two  thousand  years  after  his  time  I 
The  pamphlet  proves  what  I  have  always  maintained,  that  any  jool  may  write  a  most 
valuable  book  by  chance,  if  he  will  only  tell  us  what  he  heard  and  saw  with  veracity. 
Of  Mr.  Boswell's  truth  I  have  not  the  least  suspicion,  because  I  am  sure  he  could  invent 
nothing^  of  this  kind.  The  true  title  of  this  part  of  his  work,  is  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Green  Goose  and  a  Hera**    Works,  voL  iv.  p.  112. — ^E. 

^  Gray,  in  his  letter  of  the  35th,  had  said— ^'The  Long  Story  was  to  be  totally  omitted, 
as  its  only  use  (that  of  explaining  the  plates)  was  gone ;  but,  to  supfdy  the  place  of  it  in 
bulk,  lest  my  works  should  be  mistaken  for  the  works  of  a  flea  or  a  pismire,  I  promised 
to  send  him  an  equal  weight  of  poetry  or  prose ;  so  I  put  up  about  two  ounces  of  stuSl 
viz.  The  FaUl  Sisters;  Tlie  Descent  of  Odin;  a  bit  of  something  from  the  Welch,  and 
certain  little  Notes,  partly  from  justice,  partly  from  ill-temper,  lust  to  tell  the  gentle 
reader  that  Edward  I.  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  nor  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Witch  of 
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I  troubled  you  about  Perkin's  Proclamation,  because  Mr.  Hume 
lays  great  stress  upon  it,  and  insists,  that  if  Perkin  affirmed  that  his 
brother  was  killed,  it  must  have  been  true,  if  be  was  true  Duke  of 
York.  Mr.  Hume  would  have  persuaded  me  that  the  Proclamation 
is  in  Stowe,  but  I  can  find  no  such  thing  there ;  nor,  what  is  more,  in 
Casley's  Catalogue,  which  I  have  twice  looked  over  carefully.  I 
wrote  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple  in  Scotland,  to  inquire  after  it ;  because 
I  would  produce  it  if  I  could,  though  it  should  make  against  me:  but 
be,  I  believe,  thinking  I  inquired  with  the  contrary  view,  replied  very 
drily,  that  it  was  published  at  York,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  Scot- 
land. Whether  he  is  displeased  that  I  have  plucked  a  hair  from  the 
tresses  of  their  great  historian ;  or  whether,  as  I  suspect,  he  is  offended 
for  King  William ;  ^his  rfeply  was  all  the  notice  he  took  of  my  letter 
and  book.  I  only  smiled ;  as  I  must  do  when  I  find  one  party  is 
angry  with  me  on  King  William's,  and  the  other  on  Lord  Clarendon's 
account. 

The  answer  advertised  is  Guthrie's,  who  is  furious  that  I  have 
taken  no  notice  of  his  History.  I  shall  take  as  little  of  his  pamphlet; 
but  his  end  will  be  answered,  if  he  sells  that  and  one  or  two  copies 
of  his  History.*  Mr.  Hume,  I  am  told,  has  drawn  up  an  answer  too, 
which  I  shall  see,  and,  if  I  can,  will  get  him  to  publish ;  for,  if  I 
should  ever  choose  to  say  any  thing  more  on  this  subject,  I  had  rather 
reply  to  him  than  to  hackney-writers : — to  the  latter,  indeed,  1  never 
will  reply.  A  few  notes  I  have  to  add  that  will  be  very  material; 
and  I  wish  to  get  some  account  of  a  book  that  was  once  sold  at 
Osborn's,  that  exists  perhaps  at  Cambridge,  and  of  which  I  found  a 
memorandum  t'other  day  in  my  note-book.  It  is  called  A  Paradox, 
or  Apology  for  Richard  the  Third,  by  Sir  William  Cornwallis.**  If 
you  could  discover  it,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lord  Sandwich,  with  whom  I  have  not  exchanged  a  syllable  since 
the  general  warrants,  very  obligingly  sent  me  an  account  of  the  roll 
at  Kimbolton ;  and  has  since,  at  my  desire,  borrowed  it  for  me  and 
sent  it  to  town.''  It  is  as  long  as  my  Lord  Lyttelton's  History ;  but 
by  what  I  can  read  of  it  (for  it  is  both  ill  written  and  much  decayed), 
it  is  not  a  roll  of  kings,  but  of  all  that  have  been  possessed  of,  or  beem 
Earls  of  Warwick :  or  have  not — for  one  of  the  first  earls  is  iEneas. 
How,  or  wherefore,  I  do  not  know,  but  amongst  the  first  is  Richard 
the  Third,  in  whose  reign  it  was  finished,  and  with  whom  it  concludes. 
He  is  there  again  with  his  wife  and  son,  and  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
Clarence  and  his  wife,  and  Edward  their  son  (who  unluckily  is  a 
little  old  man),  and  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury,  their  daughter. 

Endor.  This  is  literally  all ;  and  with  all  this,  I  shall  be  but  a  shrimp  of  an  author.*' 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  110.— E. 

•  Gray,  in  his  answer  of  the  6th  of  March,  says — "Guthrie,  you  see,  has  vented  himself 
in  the  Critical  Review.  His  History  I  never  saw,  nor  is  it  here,  nor  do  I  know  any  one 
that  ever  saw  it'  He  is  a  rascal ;  but  rascals  may  chance  to  meet  with  curious  records.** 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.— E. 

*»  **The  Praise  of  King  Richard  the  Third,'*  which  was  published  by  Sir  William  Gom- 
wallis.  Knight,  the  celebrated  "  Essayist,"  in  1617,  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Somers'  Collection  of  Tract8.~E. 

c  From  this  roll  were  taken  the  two  plates  of  portraits  in  the  Historic  Doubts. 
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•—But  why  do  I  say  with  these  ?  There  is  every  body  else  too — and 
what  is  most  meritorious,  the  habits  of  all  the  times  are  admirably 
well  observed  from  the  most  savage  ages.  Each  figure  is  tricked 
with  a  pen,  well  drawn,  but  neither  coloured  nor  shaded.  Richard  is 
straight,  but  thinner  than  my  print;  his  hair  short,  and  exactly  curled 
in  the  same  manner;  not  so  handsome  as  mine,  but  what  one  might 
really  believe  intended  for  the  same  countenance,  as  drawn  by  a  dif- 
ferent painter,  especially  when  so  small ;  for  the  figures  in  general 
are  not  so  long  as  one's  finger.  His  queen  is  ugly,  and  with  just  such 
a  square  forehead  as  in  my  print,  but  I  cannot  say  like  it  Nor,  in- 
deed, where  forty-five  figures  out  of  fifty  (I  have  not  counted  the 
number)  must  have  been  imaginary,  can  one  lay  great  stress  on  the 
live.  I  shati,  however,  have  these  figures  copied,  especially  as  1  know 
of  no  other  image  of  the  son.  Mr.  Astle  is  to  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning  to  explain  the  writing. 

I  wish  you  had  told  me  in  what  age  your  Franciscan  friars  lived ; 
and  what  the  passage  in  Comines  is.  I  am  very  ready  to  make 
amende  honorable.  Thank  you  for  the  notes  on  the  Noble  Authors; 
They  shall  be  inserted  when  I  make  a  new  edition,  for  the  sake  of  the 
trouble  the  person  has  taken,  though  they  are  of  little  consequence. 
Dodsley  has  asked  me  for  a  new  edition ;  but  I  have  had  little  heart 
to  undertake  such  work,  no  more  than  to  mend  my  old  linen.  It  is 
pity  one  cannot  be  born  an  ancient,  and  have  commentators  to  do 
such  jobs  for  one !    Adieu !    Yours  ever. 

Saturday  momiiig. 
On  reading  over  your  letter  again  this  morning,  I  do  find  the  age 
in  which  the  friars  lived — I  read  and  write  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I 
think  I  neither  know  what  I  read  or  say. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlms^toii  Street,  March  12, 1768. 

Thb  house,  &c.  described  in  the  enclosed  advertisement  I  should 
think  might  suit  you ;  I  am  sure  its  being  in  my  neighbourhood  would 
make  me  glad,  if  it  did.  I  know  no  more  than  what  you  will  find  in 
this  scrap  of  paper,  nor  what  the  rent  is,  nor  whether  it  has  a  cham* 
ber  as  bic  as  Westminster-hall;  but  as  you  have  flown  about  the 
worJd,  and  are  returned  to  your  ark  without  finding  a  place  to  rest 
your  foot,  I  should  think  you  might  as  well  inquire  about  the  house  I 
notify  to  you,  as  set  out  with  your  caravan  to  Greatworth,  like  a 
Tartar  chief;  especially  as  the  laws  of  this  country  will  not  permit 
you  to  stop  in  tne  first  meadow  you  like,  and  turn  your  horses  to 
grazing  without  saying  by  your  leave. 

As  my  senatorial  dignity  is  gone,""  and  the  sight  of  my  name  is  no 

*  Walpole  had  retired  from  Parliament  at  the  general  election  in  the  begrinmog  of  this 
year. — E. 
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longer  worth  threepence,  I  shall  not  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a  cover» 
and  1  hope  the  advertisement  will  not  be  taxed,  as  I  seal  it  to  the 

faper.  In  short,  I  retain  so  much  iniquity  from  the  last  infamous 
Parliament  that  you  see  I  would  still  cheat  the  public.  The  comfort 
I  feel  in  sitting  peaceably  here,  instead  of  being  at  Lynn  in  the  high 
fever  of  a  contested  election,  which  at  best  would  end  in  my  being 
carried  about  that  large  town  like  the  ^gure  of  a  pope  at  a  bonfire,  is 
very  great.  I  do  not  think,  when  that  function  is  over,  that  I  shall 
repent  my  resolution.  What  could  I  see  but  sons  and  grandsons 
playing  over  the  same  knaveries,  that  I  have  seen  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  act  ?  Could  I  hear  oratory  beyond  my  Lord  Chatham's  I 
Will  there  ever  be  pans  equal  to  Charles  Townshend's?  Will 
George  Grenville  cease  to  be  the  most  tiresome  of  beings  7  Will  he 
not  be  constantly  whining,  and  droning,  and  interrupting,  like  a  cigala* 
in  a  sultry  day  in  Italy. 

Guthrie  has  published  two  criticisims  on  my  Richard  ;^  one  abusive 
in  the  Critical  Review;  t'other  very  civil  and  even  flattering  in  a 
pamphlet;  both  so  stupid  <ind  contemptible,  that  I  rather  prefer  the 
first,  as  making  some  attempt  at  vivacity ;  but  in  point  of  argument, 
nay,  and  of  humour,  at  which  he  makes  an  effort  too,  both  things  are 
below  scorn.  As  an  instance  of  the  fornf)er,  he  says,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  might  die  of  drinking  sack,  and  so  be  said  to  be  drowned  in 
a  butt  of  malmsey ;  of  the  latter  sort,  are  his  calling  the  Lady  Brid- 
get Lady  Biddy,  and  the  Duke  of  York  poor  little  fellow !  I  will  weary 
you  with  no  more  such  stuff! 

The  weather  is  so  very  March,  that  I  cannot  enjoy  my  new  holi- 
days at  Strawberry  yet;  I  sit  reading  and  writing  close  to  the  fire. 

Sterne  has  published  two  little  volumes,  called  Sentimental  Travels. 
They  are  very  pleasing,  though  too  much  dilated,  and  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  his  tiresome  Tristram  Shandy,  of  which  I  never  could  get 
through  three  volumes.  In  these  there  is  a  great  good-nature  and 
strokes  of  delicacy.  Gray  has  added  to  his  poems  three  ancient 
Odes  from  Norway  and  Wales.  The  subjects  of  the  two  first  are 
grand  and  picturesque,  and  there  is  his  genuine  vein  in  them ;  but 
they  are  not  interestinff,  and  do  not,  like  his  other  poems,  touch  any 
passion.  Our  human  feelings,  which  he  masters  at  will  in  his  former 
pieces,  are  here  not  affected.®  Who  can  care  through  what  horrors  a 
Runic  savage  arrived  at  all  the  joys  and  glories  they  could  conceive, 

*  **  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  mv  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper-bells  that  rose  tne  boaghs  along." 

Don  Jaan,  c.  iii.  st  106. — E, 
*  WalpoIe*6  work  is  thus  characterized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — "  The  Historical  Doubts 
are  an  acute  and  curious  example  how  minute  anticpiarian  research  may  shake  our  fiiith 
in  the  facts  moat  pointedly  averred  by  general  history.  It  is  remarkable  also  to  observe  • 
how,  in  defending  a  system,  which  was  probably  at  first  adopted  as  a  mere  literary  ezer- 
cise,  Mr.  Walpole*s  doubU  acquired^  in  his  own  eyes,  the  respectability  of  certainties,  in 
which  he  could  not  brook  controversy."    Prose  Works ;  vol.  iii.  p.  304. — E. 

<=  **They  strike,  rather  than  please;  the  images  are  magnified  by  affectation;  the 
language  is  laboured  into  harshness.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  with 
unnatural  violence.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble !  There  is  too  little  appearance  of 
ease  and  nature."    Johnson. — £. 
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the  supreme  felicity  of  boozing  ale  out  of  the  skull  of  an  enemy  in 
Odin's  hallT  Oh  !  yes,  just  now  perhaps  these  odes  would  be  toasted 
at  many  a  contested  election.     Adieu !     Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  April  15, 176& 

Mr.  Chute  tells  me  that  you  have  taken  a  new  house  in  Squircland, 
and  have  given  yourself  up  for  two  years  more  to  port  and  parsons.  I 
am  very  angry,  and  resign  you  to  the  works  of  the  devil  or  the  church, 
I  don't  care  which.  You  will  get  the  gout,  turn  methodist,  and  expect 
to  ride  to  heaven  upon  your  own  great  toe.  I  was  happy  with  your 
telling  me  how  well  you  love  me,  and  though  I  don't  love  loving,  I 
could  have  poured  out  all  the  fulness  of  my  heart  to  such  an  old  and 
true  friend;  hut  what  am  I  the  better  for  it,  if  I  am  to  see  you  but 
two  or  three  days  in  the  year  ?  I  thought  you  would  at  last  come  and 
while  away  the  remainder  of  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  gaiety 
and  old  tales.  I  have  quitted  the  stage,  and  the  Clive  is  preparing  to 
leave  it.  We  shall  neither  of  us  ever  be  grave:  dowagers  roost  all 
round  us,  and  you  could  never  want  cards  or  mirth.  Will  you  end 
like  a  fat  farmer,  repeating  annually  the  price  of  oats,  and  discussing 
stale  neiwspapersT  There  have  you  got,  I  hear  into  an  old  gallery, 
that  has  not  been  glazed  since  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  nose 
of  an  infant  Duke  and  Duchess,  that  will  understand  you  no  more  than 
if  you  wore  a  ruff  and  a  coif,  and  talked  to  them  of  a  call  of  Serjeants 
the  year  of  the  Spanish  armada  I  Your  wit  and  humour  will  be  as 
much  lost  upon  them,  as  if  you  talked  the  dialect  of  Chaucer;  for 
with  all  the  divinity  of  wit,  it  grows  out  of  fashion  like  a  fardingaie. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  young  men  at  White's  already  laugh  at 
George  Selwyn's  bon-mots  only  by  tradition.  I  avoid  talking  l^fore 
the  youth  of  the  age  as  1  would  dancing  before  them  ;  for  if  one's 
tongue  don't  move  in  the  steps  of  the  day,  and  thinks  to  please  by  its 
old  graces,  it  is  only  an  object  of  ridicule,  like  Mrs.  Hobart  in  her 
cotillon.  I  tell  you  we  should  get  together,  and  comfort  ourselves  with 
reflecting  on  the  brave  days  that  we  have  known — not  that  I  think 
people  were  a  jot  more  clever  or  wise  in  our  youth  than  they  are 
now ;  but  as  my  system  is  always  to  live  in  a  vision  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  as  visions  don't  increase  with  years,  there  is  nothing  so  natural  as 
to  think  one  remembers  what  one  does  not  remember. 

I  have  finished  my  tragedy,"  but  as  you  would  not  bear  the  subject, 
I  will  say  no  more  of  it,  but  that  Mr.  Chute,  who  is  not  easily  pleased, 
likes  it,  and  Gray,  who  is  still  more  difficult,  approves  it.^    I  am  not 

■  The  MyateriouB  MoUier.    See  vol.  i.  p.  57,— E. 

^  Of  this  tragedy  Lord  Byron  was  also  an  approver :  **  It  is  the  fashion,'*  he  says,  **  to 
underrate  Horace  Walpole ;  firstly,  because  he  was  a  nobleinan ;  and  secondly,  because 
he  was  a  gentleman ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition  of  his  incomparable  Letters, 
and  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  he  is  the  uUimus  Romanorum,  the  author  of  the  Mysterioos 
Mother;  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  not  a  poling  love-play."— £. 
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yet  intoxicated  enough  with  it  to  think  it  would  do  for  the  stage, 
though  I  wish  to  see  it  acted ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Pritchard*  leaves  the  stage 
next  month,  I  know  nobody  could  play  the  Countess ;  nor  am  I  dis- 
posed to  expose  myself  to  the  impertinencies  of  that  jackanapes  Gar- 
rick,  who  lets  nothing  appear  but  his  own  wretched  stuff,  or  that  of 
creatures  still  duller,  who  suffer  him  to  alter  their  pieces  as  be  pleases. 
I  have  written  an  epilogue  in  character  for  the  Clive,  which  she 
would  speak  admirably;  but  I  am^not  so  sure  that  she  would  like  to 
speak  it.  Mr.  Conway,  Lady  Aylesbury,  Lady  Lyttelton,  and  Miss 
Rich,  are  to  come  hither  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Conway 
and  I  are  to  read  my  play  to  them ;  for  I  have  not  strength  enough 
to  go  through  the  whole  alone.** 

My  press  is  revived,  and  is  printing  a  French  play  written  by  the 
old  President  HenaulL*^  It  was  damned  many  years  ago  at  Paris, 
and  yet  I  think  it  is  better  than  some  that  have  succeeded,  and  much 
better  than  any  of  our  modern  tragedies.  I  print  it  to  please  the  old 
man,  as  he  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me  at  Paris ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  live  till  it  is  finished.*^  He  is  to  have  a  hundred  copies,  and 
there  are  to  be  but  a  hundred  more,  of  which  you  shall  have  one. 

Adieu !  though  I  am  very  angry  with  you,  I  deserve  all  your  friend- 
ship, by  that  I  have  for  you,  witness  my  anger  and  disappointment. 
Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  Send  me  your  new  direction,  and  tell  me  when  I  must  begin 
to  use  it« 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  April  16, 1768. 

Well,  dear  Sir,  does  your  new  habitation  improve  as  the  spring 
advances  ?  There  has  been  dry  weather  and  east  wind  enough  to 
parch  the  fens.  We  find  that  the  severe  beginning  of  this  last  winter 
has  made  terrible  havoc  among  the  evergreens,  though  of  old  standing. 
Half  my  cypresses  have  been  bewitched,  and  turned  into  brooms; 
and  the  laurustinus  is  every  where  perished.  I  am  Goth  enough  to 
choose  now  and  then  to  believe  in  prognostics ;  and  I  hope  this  de- 
struction imports,  that,  though  foreigners  should  take  root  here,  they 

*  Thii  celebrated  actieM,  who  excelled  alike  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  took  leave  of  the 
Btage  in  May,  in  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  died  at  Bath  in  the  following  Augast — E 

^  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  du  Deffaud,  of  the  11th  of  March,  speaking  of  the 
**^  Honndte  Criminel,"  a  copy  of  which  sh^  had  sent  him,  gives  her  the  foUowing  account 
of  his  own  tragedy : — **L'ilonn6te  Criroinel  roe  paroit  assez  m^iocre.  Ma  propre  tra- 
g^ie  a  de  bien  plus  grands  d^faats,  mais  au  moins  elle  ne  ressemble  pas  an  ton  com- 
pas96  et  TPg]^  du  sitek.  II  ne  vous  plairoit  pas  assur^ment ;  il  n*y  a  pas  de  beaux  sen- 
timens :  il  n'y  a  que  des  passions  sans  envelope,  des  crimes,  des  repentis,  et  des  horrenrs. 
Je  crois  qu*il  y  a  beaucoup  plus  de  mauvais  que  de  bon«  et  je  sais  stirement  que  depnis  le 
premier  acte  jnsqu'i  la  dernidre  scdne  l*int6rdt  languit  au  lieu  d*augmenter :  peut-il  avoir 
un  plus  grand  defaut  7^* — E. 

^  Ck>rnelie,  a  manuscript  tragedy,  written  by  the  President  Henault  in  early  life. — E. 

•*  He  died  in  November  1770,  at  the  age  of  eighty ^ix. — E. 
VOL.  III.'  44 
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cannot  last  in  this  climate.    I  would  fain  persuade,  myself,  that  we 
are  to  be  our  own  empire  to  eternity* 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  lent  me  an  invaluable  curiosity ;  I 
mean  invaluable  to  us  antiquaries :  bgt  perhaps  I  have  already  men- 
tioned it  to  you ;  I  forgot  whether  I  have  or  no.  It  is  the  original 
roll  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  as  long  as  my  gallery,  and  drawn  by 
John  Rous*  himself.  Ay,  and  what  is  more,  there  are  portraits  of 
Richard  III.,  his  Queen,  and  son;  the  two  former  corresponding 
almost  exactly  with  my  print ;  and  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of 
Richard,  and  a  satire,  upwards  and  downwards^  on  the  illegal  mar- 
riage of  Edward  IV.,  and  on  the  extortions  of  Henry  VII.  I  have  had 
these  and  seven  other  portraits  copied,  and  shall,  some  time  or  other, 
give  plates  of  them.  But  I  wait  for  an  excuse ;  I  mean  till  Mr.  Hume 
shall  publish  a  few  remarks  he  has  made  on  my  book  :  they  are  very 
far  from  substantial ;  yet  still  better  than  any  other  trash  that  has 
been  written  against  it,  nothing  of  which  deserves  an  answer. 

I  have  long  had  thoughts  of  drawing  up  something  for  London  like 
St.  Foix's  Rues  de  Paris,**  and  have  made  some  collections.  I  wish 
you  would  be  so  good,  in  the  course  of  your  rending,  to  mark  down 
any  passage  to  that  end :  as  where  any  great  houses  of  nobility  were 
situated;  or  in  what  street  any  memorable  event  happened.  I  fear 
the  subject  will  not  furnish  much  till  later  times,  as  our  princes  kept 
their  courts  up  and  down  the  country  in  such  a  vagrant  manner. 

I  expect  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Mason  to  pass  the  day  with  me  here 
to-morrow.  When  I  am  more  settled  here  I  shall  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  promise  to  bestow  more  than  one  day  on  me. 

I  hope  the  Methodist,  your  neighbour,  does  not,  like  his  patriarch 
Whitfield,  encourage  the  people  to  forge,  murder,  &c.  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  being  converted  at  the  gallows.  That  arch-rogue 
preached  lately  a  funeral  sermon  on  one  Gibson,  hanged  for  forgervi 
and  told  his  audience,  that  he  could  assure  them  Gibson  was  now  in 
heaven,  and  that  another  fellow,  executed  at  the  same  time,  had  the 
happiness  of  touching  Gibson's  coat  as  he  was  turned  off.  As  little  as 
you  and  I  agree  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  don't  desire  a  reign  of 
fanatics.  Oxford  has  begun  with  these  rascals,  and  I  hope  Cambridge 
will  wake.  I  don't  mean  that  I  would  have  them  persecuted,  which 
is  what  they  wish ;  but  I  would  have  the  clergy  fight  them  and  ridi- 
cule them.    Adieu !  dear  Sir.     Yours  ever. 

*  John  RouB,  the  hifltorian  of  Warwickshire,  **  who,*'  aooording  to  Walpole  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  **drew  his  own  portrait,  and  other  sembUnces,  but  in  too  rude 
a  style  to  be  called  paintingr.*'--E. 

^  Essais  Historiqnes  sar  Paris,  par  Germain.Fran9(H8.Poniain  de  Saint  Foiz;  of  which 
an  English  translation  was  published  in  1767.— £. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  6, 1768. 

You  have  lold  me  what  makes  me  both  sorry  and  glad.*  Long 
have  I  expected  the  appearance  of  Ely,  and  thpught  it  at  the  eve  of 
coming  forth.  Now  you  tell  me  it  is  not  half  written ;  but  then  I  am 
rejoiced  you  are  to  write  it.  Pray  do ;  the  author  is  very  much  in 
the  right  to  make  you  author  for  him.  I  cannot  say  you  have  ad- 
dressed yourself  quite  so  judiciously  as  he  has.  I  never  heard  of 
Cardinal  Lewis  de  Luxembourg  in  my  days,  nor  have  a  scrap  of  the 
history  of  Normandy,  but  Ducarel's  tour  to  the  Conqueror's  kitchen. 
But  the  best  way  will  be  to  come  and  rummage  my  library  yourself: 
not  to  set  me  to  writing  the  lives  of  prelates :  I  shall  strip  them  stark, 
and  you  will  have  them  to  reconsecrate.  Cardinal  Morton  is  at  your 
service:  pray  say /or  him,  and  ^me,  what  you  please.  I  have  very 
slender  opinion  of  his  integrity;  but  as  I  am  not  spiteful,  it  would  be 
hard  to  exact  from  you  a  less  favourable  account  of  him  than  I  con- 
clude your  piety  will  bestow  on  all  his  predecessors  and  successors. 
Seriously,  you  know  how  little  I  take  contradiction  to  heart,  and  beg 
you  will  have  no  scruples  about  defending  Morton.  When  I  bestow 
but  a  momentary  smile  on  the  abuse  of  my  answerers,  I  am  not  likely 
to  stint  a  friend  in  a  fair  and  obliging  remark. 

The  man  that  you  mention,  who  calls  himself"  Impartralis,"  is,  I 
suppose  some  hackney  historian,  I  shall  never  inquire  whom,  angry  at 
being  censured  in  the  lump,  and  not  named.  I  foretold  he  would 
drop  his  criticisms  before  ne  entered  on  Perkin  Warbeck,  which  I 
knew  he  could  not  answer ;  and  so  it  happened.     Good  night  to  him  t 

Unfortunately,  I  am  no  culinary  antiquary :  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  is,  I  have  oft  heard  talk  of  a  soteUe,  as  an  ancient  dish.  He  is 
rambling  between  London,  Hagley,  and  Carlisle,  that  I  do  not  know 
where  to  consult  him:  but,  if  the  book  is  not  printed  before  winter,  I 
am  sure  he  could  translate  your  bill  of  fare  into  modern  phrase.  As 
I  trust  I  shall  see  you  some  time  this  summer,  you  might  bring  your 
papers  with  you,  and  we  will  try  what  we  can  make  of  them.  Tell 
me,  do,  when  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  come,  from  now 
to  the  end  of  October.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  beg  to  see  the  letters 
of  the  university  to  King  Richard;  and  shall  be  still  more  obliged  to 
you  for  the  print  of  Jane  Shore.**  I  have  a  very  bad  mezzotinto  of 
her,  either  from  the  picture  at  Cambridge  or  Eton. 

I  wish  I  could  return  these  favours  by  contributing  to  the  decora- 
tion of  your  new  old  house :  but,  as  you  know,  I  erected  an  old  house, 

*  TKvn  is  in  reply  to  one  of  Mr.  Cole*9  letters,  wherein  he  had  informed  Mr.  Walpole, 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  some  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely  for  the  His- 
tory of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  requested  some  particulars  relatingr  to  Cardinal  Lewis  de  Lux- 
embourg; and  to  be  informed  the  moaning  of  t|pe  French  word  uotalle  or  totelle,  Mr. 
Cole  also  proposed  to  controvert  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Walpole's  respecting  Cardinal  Morton. 

^  This  appears,  from  the  copy  of  Cole*s  previous  letter,  to  have  been  an  engraving  done 
by  Mr.  Tyson  of  Bennetts  College,  from  the  picture  in  the  ProvoBt*s  lodge. 
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not  demolished  one.    I  had  no  windows,  or  frames  for  windows,  but 
what  I  bespoke  on  purpose  for  the  places  where  they  are.     My 

fainted  glass  was  so  exhausted,  before  I  got  through  my  design,  that 
was  forced  to  have  the  windows  in  the  gallery  painted  on  purpose 
by  Pecket.  What  scraps  I  have  remaining  are  so  bad  I  cannot  make 
you  pay  for  the  carriage  of  them,  as  I  think  there  is  not  one  whole 
piece;  but  you  shall  see  them  when  you  come  hither,  and  I  will 
search  if  I  can  find  any  thing  for  your  purpose.  I  am  sure  I  owe  it 
you.    Adieu !  Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

t 

Strawbeny  Hill,  Jane  15, 1768. 

No,  I  cannot  be  so  false  as  to  say  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with 
your  situation.  You  are  so  apt  to  take  root,  that  it  requires  ten  years 
to  dig  you  out  again  when  you  once  begin  to  settle.  As  you  go 
pitching  your  tent  up  and  down,  I  wish  you  were  still  more  a  Tartar, 
and  shifted  your  quarters  perpetually.  Yes,  I  will  come  and  see  you; 
but  tell  me  first,  when  do  your  Duke  and  Duchess  travel  to  the  north! 
I  know  that  he  is  a  very  amiable  lad,  and  I  do  not  know  that  she  is 
not  as  amiable  a  laddess,  but  I  had  rather  see  their  house  comfortably 
when  they  are  not  there. 

I  perceive  the  deluge  fell  upon  you  before  it  reached  us.  It  began 
here  but  on  Monday  last,  and  then  rained  near  eight-and-forty  hours 
without  intermission.  My  poor  hay  has  not  a  dry  thread  to  its  back. 
I  have  had  a  fire  these  three  days.  In  short,  every  summer  one  lives 
in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  murmur,  and  I  have  found  the  reason :  it  is 
because  we  will  affect  to  have  a  summer,  and  we  have  no  title  to  any 
such  thing.  Our  poets  learnt  their  trade  of  the  Romans,  and  so 
adopted  the  terms  of  their  masters.  They  talk  of  shady  groves, 
purling  streams,  and  cooling  breezes,  and  we  get  sore  throats  and 
agues  with  attempting  to  realize  these  visions.  Master  Damon  writes 
a  song,  and  invites  Miss  Chloe  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
the  deuce  a  bit  have  we  of  any  such  thing  as  a  cool  evening.  Zephyr 
is  a  northeast  wind,  that  makes  Damon  button  up  to  the  chin,  and 
pinches  Chloe's  nose  till  it  is  red  and  blue ;  and  then  they  cry,  this  is 
a  bad  summer!  as  if  we  ever  had  any  other.  The  best  sun  we  have 
is  made  of  Newcastle  coal,  and  I  am  determined  never  to  reckon 
upon  any  other.  We  ruin  ourselves  with  inviting  over  foreign  trees, 
and. make  our  houses  clamber  up  hills  to  look  at  prospects.  How 
our  ancestors  would  laugh  at  us,  who  knew  there  was  no  being  com- 
fortable, unless  you  had  a  high  hill  before  your  nose,  and  a  thick 
warm  wood  at  your  back !  Taste  is  too  freezing  a  commodity  for 
us,  and,  depend  upon  it,  will  go  out  of  fashion  again. 

There  is  indeed  a  natural  warmth  in  this  country,  which,  as  you 
say,  I  am  very  glad  not  to  enjoy  any  longer;  I  mean  the  hothouse  iu 
St.  Stephen's  chapel.     My  own  sagacity  makes  me  very  vain,  though 
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there  was  very  little  merit  in  it.  I  had  seen  so  much  of  all  pai*ties, 
that  I  had  little  esteem  left  for  any ;  it  is  most  indifferent  to  me  who 
is  in  or  who  is  out,  or  which  is  set  in  the  pillory,  Mr.  Wilkes  or  my 
^Lord  Mansfield.  I  see  the  country  going  to  ruin,  and  no  man  with 
brains  enough  to  save  it«  That  is  mortifying;  but  what  signifies 
who  has  the  undoing  it  ?  I  seldom  suffer  myself  to  think  on  this  sub- 
ject :  my  patriotism  could  do  no  good,  and  my  philosophy  can  make 
me  be  at  peace. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  likely  to  lose  your  poor  cousin  Lady  Hinchin- 
brook ;'  I  heard  a  very  bad  account  of  her  when  I  was  last  in  town. 
Your  letter  to  Madame  Roland  shall  be  taken  eai'e  of;  but  as  you 
are  so  scrupulous  of  making  me  pay  postage,  J  must  remember  not 
to  overcharge  you^  as  I  can  frank  my  idle  letters  no  longer ;  there- 
fore, good  night  1 

P.  §.  I  was  in  town  last  week,  and  found  Mr.  Chute  still  confined. 
He  had  a  return  in  his  shoulder,  but  1  think  it  more  rheumatism  than 
gout. 


TQ  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY.»» 

Str&wberry  Hill,  June  16,  1768. 

I  AM  glad  you  have  writ  to  me,  for  I  wanted  to  write  to  you,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  have  been  but  two  nights  in  town,  and 
then  heard  of  nothing  but  Wilkes,  of  whom  I  am  tired  to  death,  and 
of  T.  Townshend,  the  truth  of  whose  story  I  did  not  know ;  and  in- 
.  deed  the  tone  of  the  age  has  made  me  so  uncharitable,  that  I  con- 
cluded his  ill-humour  was  put  on,  in  order  to  be  mollified  with  the 
reversion  of  his  father's  place,  which  I  know  he  has  long  wanted ; 
and  the  destination  of  the  Pay-office  has  been  so  long  notified,  that  I 
had  no  notion  of  his  not  liking  the  arrangement  For  the  new  Pay- 
master,*^ I  could  not  think  him  worth  writing  a  letter  on  purpose.  By 
your  letter  and  the  enclosed  I  find  Townshend  has  been  very  ill- 
treated,  and  I  like  his  spirit  in  not  bearing  such  neglect  and  con- 
tempt, though  Wrapped  up  in  2700/.  a-year. 

What  can  one  say  ot  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  but  that  his  whole 
conduct  is  childish,  insolent,  inconstant^  and  absurd — nay,  ruinous  \ 
Because  we  are  not  in  confusion  enough,  he  makes  every  thing  as 
bad  as  possible,  neglecting  on  one  hand,  and  taking  no  precaution  on 
the  other.  I  neither  see  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to  remain  minister, 
nor  whom  to  put  in  his  place.  No  government,  no  police,  London 
and  Middlesex  distracted,  the  colonies  in  rebellion,  Ireland  ready  to 

*  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Viscomit  Hinchinbroke,  afterwards  fifth  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
woB  the  only  BorviTing  daucrhter  of  George,  second  and  last  Blarl  of  Halifax.  Her  lady- 
ship died  on  the  1st  of  JiUy  1768,  leaving  a  son,  George  Viscount  Hinchinbroke,  who 
died  sine  proU^  in  1790.— E. 

^  Now  first  printed.  In  the  preceding  January  Mr.  Conway  had  resigned  his  situation 
of  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department— E. 

«Mr.Rigby. 

44* 
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be  so,  and  France  arrogant,  and  on  the  point  of  being  hostile!  Lord 
Bute  accused  of  all  and  dying  of  a  panic ;  George  Grenville  nvanting 
to  make  rage  desperate ;  Lord  Rockinghanr),  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  the  Cavendishes  thinking  we  have  no  enennies  but  Lord  Bute  and 
Dyson,  and  that  four  mutes  and  an  epigram  can  set  every  thing  to 
rights;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  like  an  apprentice,  thinking  the  world 
should  be  postponed  to  a  whore  and  a  horserace ;  and  the  Bedfords 
not  caring  what  disgraces  we  undergo,  white  each  of  them  has  3000/. 
a-year  and  three  thousand  bottles  of  claret  and  champagne!  Not 
but  that  I  believe  these  last  good  folks  are  still  not  satisfied  with  the 
satisfaction  of  their  wishes.  They  have  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  but  neither  his  cmifidence  nor  his  company ;  so  that  they 
can  neither  sell  the  places  in  his  gift  nor  his  secrets.  Indeed,  they 
have  not  the  same  reasons  to  be  displeased  with  him  as  you  have ; 
for  they  were  his  enemies  and  you  his  friend — and  therefore  he  em- 
braced them  and  dropped  you,  and  I  believe  would  be  puzzled  to  give 
a  tolerable  reason  for  either. 

As  this  is  the  light  in  which  I  see  our  present  situation,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  am  happy  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Not  that, 
were  it  more  flourishing,  I  would  ever  meddle  again.  I  have  no  good 
opinion  of  any  of  our  factions,  nor  think  highly  of  either  their  heads 
or. their  hearts.  I  can  amuse  myself  much  more  to  my  satisfaction; 
and,  had  I  not  lived  to  see  my  country  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
glory,  I  should  bear  our  present  state  much  better.  I  cannot  mend 
it,  and  therefore  will  think  as  little  of  it  as  I  can.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  asked  me  to  dine  at  Sion  to-morrow ;  but,  as  his 
vanity  of  governing  Middlesex  makes  him  absurdly  meditate  to  con- 
test the  county,  I  concluded  he  wanted  my  interest  here,  and  there- 
fore excused  myself;  for  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  shall  like  much  to  come  to  Park-place,  if  your  present  company 
stays,  or  if  the  Fitzroys  or  the  Richmonds  are  there ;  but  I  desire  to 
be  excused  from  the  Cavendishes,  who  have  in  a  manner  left  me  off, 
because  I  am  so  unlucky  as  not  to  think  Lord  Rockingham  as  great  a 
man  as  my  Lord  Chatham,  and  Lord  John  more  able  than  either.  If 
you  will  let  me  know  when  they  leave  you,  you  shall  see  me :  but 
they  would  not  be  glad  of  my  company,  nor  I  of  theirs. 

My  hay  and  I  are  drowned ;  I  comfort  myself  with  a  fire,  but  I 
cannot  treat  the  other  with  any  sun,  at  least  not  with  one  that  has 
more  warm  ththan  the  sun  in  a  harlequin-farce. 

I  went  this  morning  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  who  has  got 
an  excellent  house  and  fine  prospect,  but  tnelancholy  enough,  and  so 
I  thought  was  she  herself:  I  did  not  ask  wherefore. 

I  go  to  town  to-morrow  to  see  the  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,*  as  I  did 
last  week,  but  could  not  get  in.  I  have  now  si&cured  a  place  in  my 
niece  Cholmondeley*s  box,  and  am  to  have  the  additional  entertain- 
ment of  Mrs.  Macauley  in  the  same  company;  who  goes  to  see 
herself  represented,  and  I  suppose  figures  herself  very  like  Socrates. 

*  Footers  racceasflil  comedy  of  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  wu  fint  acted  at  the 
Haymarket  od  the  Slat  of  May.— E. 
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I  shall  send  this  letter  by  the  coach,  as  it  is  rather  free  spoken,  and 
Sandwich  may  be  prying. 

Mr.  Chute  has  found  the  subject  of  my  tragedy,  which  I  thought 
happened  in  Tillotson's  time,  in  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  Tales;  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  I  had  laid  my  plot  at  Narbonne  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  really  did  happen  in  Lan- 
guedoc  and  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  First     Is  not  this  singular  f 

I  hope  your  canary  hen  was  really  with  egg  by  the  blue-bird,  and 
that  he  will  not  plead  that  they  are  none  of  his  and  sue  for  a  divorce. 
Adieu  I 


TO  MONSIEUR  DB  VOLTAIRE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  21, 1768. 
Sir, 

You  read  English  with  so  much  more  facility  than  I  can  write 
French,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  making  use  of  my  own 
tongue  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  of  your  letter.  If  I  employed 
your  language,  my  ignorance  in  it  might  betray  me  into  expressions 
that  would  not  do  justice  to  the  sentiments  I  feel  at  being  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  is  true,  Sir,  I  have  ventured  to  contest  the  history  of  Richard 
the  Third,  as  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us;  and  I  shall  obey  your 
commands,  and  send  it  to  you,  though  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for 
though  I  have  given  it  to  the  world,  as  It  is  called,  yet,  as  you  have 
justly  observed,  that  world  is  comprised  within  a  very  small  circle  of 
readers— and  undoubtedly  I  could  not  expect  that  you  would  do  me 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  number.  Nor  do  I  fear  you,  Sir, 
only  as  the  first  genius  in  Europe,  who  has  illustrated  every  science ; 
I  have  a  more  intimate  dependence  on  you  than  you  suspect.  Without 
knowing  it,  you  have  been  my  master,  and  perhaps  the  sole  merit 
that  may  be  found  in  my  writings  is  owing  to  my  having  studied 
yours ;  so  far.  Sir,  am  I  from  living  in  that  state  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance  with  which  you  tax  me  when  you  say  que  vans  nCites  pent- 
efre  inconnu.  I  was  not  a  stranger  to  your  reputation  very  many  years 
ago,  but  remember  to  have  then  thought  you  honoured  our  house  by 
dining  with  my  mother — though  I  was  at  school,  and  had  not  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you :  and  yet  my  father  was  in  a  situation  that 
might  have  dazzled  eyes  older  than  mine.  The  plain  natne  of  that 
father,  and  the  pride  of  having  had  so  excellent  a  father,  to  whose 
virtues  truth  at  last  does  justice,  is  all  I  have  to  boast.  I  am  a  very 
private  man,  distinguished  by  neither  dignities  nor  titles,  which  I  have 
never  done  any  thing  to  deserve — but  as  I  am  certain  that  titles  alone 
would  not  have  procured  me  the  honour  of  your  notice,  I  am  content 
without  them.*' 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

*»  Voltaire  had  said,  **  Vous  pardonnerez  encore  plus  k  mon  ignorance  de  vos  titres ;  je 
n'en  respecte  pas  moins  votre  pctsonne ;  je  connais  plus  voire  m6n\e  que  les  dignity 
dont  il  doit  dtre  rev^tu."— E.  , 
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But,  Sir,  if  I  can  tell  you  nothing  good  of  myself,  I  can  at  least 
tell  you  something  bad ;  and,  after  the  obligation  you  have  conferred 
on  me  by  your  letter,  I  should  blush  if  you  heard  it  from  any  body 

y-  but  myself.  I  had  rather  incur  your  indignation  than  deceive  you. 
Some  time  ago  I  took  the  liberty  to  find  fault  in  print  with  the  criti- 

w  cisms  you  had  made  on  our  Shakspeare.     This  freedom,  and  no 

7  -wonder,  never  came  to  your  knowledge.  It  was  in  a  preface  to  a 
trifling  romance,  much  unworthy  of  your  regard,  but  which  I  shall 
send  you,  because  I  cannot  accept  even  the  honour  of  your  corre- 
spondence, without  making  you  judge  whether  I  deserve  it.  I  misht 
retract,  I  might  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  having  said  nothing  but  what 
I  thought,  nothing  illiberal  or  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  it  would  be 
treating  you  witlT ingratitude  and  impertinence,  to  suppose  that  you 
would  either  be  offended  with  my  remarks,  or  pleased  with  my  're- 
cantation. You  are  as  much  above  wanting  flattery,  as  I  am  above 
offering  it  to  you»  You  would  despise  me,  and  I  should  despise 
myself— a  sacrifice  I  cannot  make.  Sir,  even  to  you. 

Though  it  is  impossible  not  to  know  you.  Sir,  I  must  confess  my 
Ignorance  on  the  other  part  of  your  letter.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
history  of  Monsieur  de  Jumonville,  nor  can  tell  whether  it  is  true  or 
false,  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it.  But  I  will  take  care 
to  inform  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  and,  if  you  allow  me  to  trouble 
you  again,  will  send  you  the  exact  account  as  far  as  I  can  obtain  it 
I  love  my  country,  but  I  do  not  love  any  of  my  countrymen  that 

^  have  been  capable,  if  they  have  been  so,  of  a  foul  assassination.  I 
should,  have  made  this  inquiry  directly,  and  informed  you  of  the 
result  of  it  in  this  letter,  had  I  been  in  London ;  but  the  respect  I  owe 
you.  Sir,  and  my  impatience  to  thank  you  for  so  unexpected  a  mark 
of  your  favour,  made  me  choose  not  to  delay  my  gratiiude  for  a 
single  post.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  mil,  June  25, 1768. 

You  ordered  me,  my  dear  Lord,  to  write  to  you,  and  I  am  alwa3rs 
ready  to  obey  you,  and  to  give  you  every  proof  of  attachment  in  my 
power:  but  it  is  a  very  barren  season  for  all  but  cabalists,  who  can 
compound,  divide,  multiply  No.  46  forty-five  thousand  diflerent  ways. 
I  saw  in  the  papers  to-day,  that  somehow  or  other  this  famous 
number  and  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Revelations  is  the  same — 
an  observation  from  which  different  persons  will  draw  various  con- 
clusions. For  my  part,  who  have  no  ill  wishes  to  Wilkes,  I  wish  he 
was  in  Patmos,  or  the  New  Jerusalem,  for  I  am  exceedingly  tired  of 
his  name.  The  only  good  thing  I  have  heard  in  all  this  controversy 
was  of  a  man  who  began  his  letter  thus:  "I  take  the  Wilkes-and- 
liberty  to  assure  you,"  &c. 
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I  peeped  at  London  last  week,  and  found  a  tolerably  full  opera. 
But  now  the  birthday  is  over,  I  suppose  every  body  will  go  to 
waters  and  races  till  his  Majesty  of  Denmark  arrives.  He  is  ex- 
tremely amorous;  but  stays  so  short  a  time,  that  the  ladies  who 
intended  to  be  undone  must  not  haggle.  They  must  do  their  business 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  allemande,  or  he  will  be  flown.  Don't  you 
think  he  will  be  a  little  surprised,  when  he  inquires  for  the  seraglio  in 
Buckingham-bouse,  to  find,  in  full  of  all  accounts,  two  old  Meckkn- 
burgheresses  t 

Is  it  true  that  Lady  Rockingham  is  turned  Methodist?  It  will  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  ttie  sect  to  have  their  hymns  set  by  Giardini. 
Pope  Joan  Huntingdon  will  be  deposed,  if  the  husband  becomes  firist 
minister.  I  doubt,  too,  the  saints  will  like  to  call  at  Canterbury  and 
Winchester  in  their  way  to  heaven.  My  charity  is  so  small,  that  I 
do  not  think  their  virtue  a  jot  more  obdurate  than  that  of  patriots. 

We  have  had  some  severe  rain ;  but  the  season  is  now  beautiful, 
though  scarce  hot  The  hay  and  the  corn  promise  that  we  shall  have 
no  riots  on  their  account.  Those  black  dogs  the  whiteboys  or  coal- 
heavers  are  dispersed  or  taken ;  and  I  really  see  no  reason  to  think 
we  shall  have  another  rebellion  this  fortnight.  The  most  comfortable 
event  to  me  is,  that  we  shall  have  no  civil  war  all  the  summer  at 
Brentford.  I  dreaded  two  kings  there ;  but  the  writ  for  Middlesex 
will  not  be  issued  till  the  Parliament  meets ;  so  there  will  be  no  pre- 
tender against  king  Glynn.*  As  I  love  peace,  and  have  done  with 
politics,  I  quietly  acknowledge  the  King  de  facto;  and  hope  to  pass 
and  repass  unmolested  through  his  Majesty's  long,  lazy,  lousy  capital.^ 

My  humble  duty  to  my  Lady  Strafford  and  all  her  pheasants.  I 
have  just  made  two  cascades ;  but  my  naiads  are  fools  to  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd  or  my  Lady  Sondes,  and  don't  give  me  a  gallon  of  water  in  a 
week. — Well,  this  is  a  very  silly  letter T  But  you  must  take  the  will 
for  the  deed.    Adieu,  my  dear  Lord !     Your  most  faithful  servant. 


TO  MONSIEUR  DE  VOLTAIRE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  27, 1768, 

Owe  can  never.  Sir,  be  sorry  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  when 
one's  errors  are  pointed  out  to  one  in  so  obliging  and  masterly  a 
manner.  Whatever  opinion  I  may  have  of  Shakspeare,  I  should 
think  him  to  blame,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  letter  you  have  done 
nrie  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  and  yet  not  conform  to  the  rules  you 
have  there  laid  down.  When  he  lived,  there  had  not  been  a  Voltaire 
both  to  give  laws  to  the  stage,  and  to  show  on  what  good  sense  those 
laws  were  founded.  Your  art,  Sir,  goes  stilt  farther :  for  you  have 
supported  your  arguments,  without  haviog  recourse  to  the  best  au- 

*  Serjeant  Glynn,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  ^  Brentford. 
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thority,  your  own  works.  It  was  my  iaterest  perhaps  to  defend 
barbarism  and  irregularity.  A  great  genius  is  in  the  nght,  on  the 
contrary,  to  show  that  when  correctness,  nay,  when  perfection  is 
demanded,  he  can  still  shine,  and  be  himself,  whatever  fetters  are 
imposed  on  him.  But  I  will  say  no  more  on  ihis  head ;  for  I  am 
neither  so  unpolished  as  to  tell  you  to  your  face  how  much  I  admire  you, 
nor,  though  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  vindicate  Shakspeare  against 
your  criticisms,  am  I  vain*  enough,  to  think,  myself  an  adversary 
worthy  of  you.  I  am  much  more  proud  of  receiving  laws  from  you, 
than  of  contesting  them.  It  was  bold  in  me  to  dispute  with  you  even 
before  I  had  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance ;  it  would  be  ungrateful 
now  when  you  have  not  only  taken  notice  of  me,  but  forgiven  me. 
The  admirable  letter  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me,  is  a  proof 
that  you  are  one  of  those  truly  great  and  rare  men  who  know  at  once 
how  to  conquer  and  to  pardon. 

I  have  made  all  the  inquiry  I  could  into  the  story  of  M.  de  Jumon- 
ville ;  and  though  your  and  our  accounts  disagree,  I  own  I  do  not 
think,  Sir,  that  tne  strongest  evidence  is  in  our  favour.  I  am  told  we 
allow  he  was  killed  by  a  party  of  our  men,  going  to  the  Ohio.  Your 
countrymen  say  he  was  going  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  commanding 
officer  of  our  party  said  M.  de  Jumonville  was  going  with  hostile 
intentions ;  and  that  very  hostile  orders  were  found  after  his  death  in 
his  pocket.  Unless  that  officer  had  proved  that  he  had  previous 
intelligence  of  those  orders,  I  doubt  he  will  not  be  justified  by  finding 
them  afterwards ;  for  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had 
the  foreknowledge  of  your  hermit,*  who  pitched  the  old  woman's 
nephew  into  the  river,  because  "  ce  jeune  homme  auroit  assassin^  sa 
tante  dans  un  an." 

I  am  grieved  that  such  disputes  should  ever  subsist  between  two 
nations  who  have  every  thing  in  themselves  to  create  happiness,  and 
who  may  find  enough  in  each  other  to  love  and  admire.  It  is  your 
benevolence,  Sir,  and  your  zeal  for  softening  the  manners  of  man- 
kind ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  amity  which  you  preach,  that 
have  raised  my  esteem  for  you  even  more  than  the  brightness  of  your 
genius.  France  may  claim  you  in  the  latter,  light,  but  all  nations 
nave  a  right  to  call  you  their  countryman  du  c6ie  du  cceur.  It  is  on 
the  strength  of  that  connexion  that  I  beg  you.  Sir,  to  accept  the 
homage  of.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant.*' 

*  An  allusion  to  the  fable  in  Zadigr,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  Paroell^ 
Hermit,  but  which  was  most  probably  taken  from  one  of  the  Contes  Devots,  "  De  THer- 
mite  qu*un  ange  conduisit  dans  le  Si^cle,**  and  of  which  a  translation,  or  rattier  modemi- 
zation,  is  to  te  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Le  Grand  d' A  ussy.  Fabliaux  (p.  165,  ed. 
1829).  The  original  old  French  version  has  been  printed  by  Meou,  in  his  Nouveau 
Recueil  de  Fabliaux  et  Conies,  torn.  ii.  p.  316.— E. 

*>  The  letter  of  Voltaire,  to  which  the  above  is  a  reply,  contained  the  following  opinion 
of  Walpole^s  Historical  Doubts : — **  Avant  le  depart  de  ma  lettre,  j'ai  eu  le  tcmsi.  Mod- 
,  sieur,  de  lire  votre  Richard  Trois.  Vous  series  un  excellent  attomei  general ;  vous  peset 
toutes  les  probabilit(H>i ;  mais  il  paroit  que  vous  avez  une  inclination  secrettepour  oe  boasu. 
Vous  voulez  qu*il  ait  etd  beau  garden,  et  mtoie  galant  homme.  Le  b^n^ictin  Calmet  a 
fait  une  dissertation  pour  prouver  que  Jesus  Christ  avait  un  fort  beau  visage.  Je  veux 
croire  avec  vous,  que  Richard  Trois  n^etait  ni  si  laid,  ni  si  m^chant,  qu*on  le  dit;  : 
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TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY, 

Strawberry  Hill,  Aagutit  9, 1768. 

You  are  very  kind,  or  else  you  saw  into  jny  mind,  and  knew  that 
I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you,  but  had  not  a  penfuli  of 
matter.  True,  I  have  been  in  town,  but  I  am  more  likely  to  learn 
news  here;  where  at  least  we  have  it  Kke  fish,  that  could  not  find 
vent  in  London.  I  saw  nothing  there  but  the  ruins  of  loo,  Lady 
Hertford's  cribbage,  and  Lord  Botetourt,  like  patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, smiling  in  grief.  He  is  totally  ruined,  and  quite  charmed.  Yet 
I  heartily  pity  him.  To  Virginia  he  cannot  be  indiflerent:  he  must 
turn  their  heads  somehow  or  other.  If  his  graces  do  pot  captivate 
them,  he  will  enrage  them  to  fury;  for  I  take  all  his  douceur  to  be 
enamelled  on  iron. 

My  life  is  most  uniform  and  void  of  events,  and  has  nothing  worth 
repeating.  I  have  not  had  a  soul  with  me,  but  accidental  company 
now  and  then  at  dinner.  Lady  Holderness,  Lady  Ancram,  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Hume,  dined  here  the  day  before  yes- 
terday- They  were  but  just  gone,  when  George  Selwyn,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  Sir  William  Musgrave,  who  had  been  at  Hampton- 
court,  came  in,  at  nine  at  night,  to  drink  tea.  They  told  me,  what  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear,  and  what  I  could  not  doubt,  as  they  had  it 
from  the  Buke  of  Grafton  himself,  that  Bishop  Cornwallis'  goes  to 
Canterbury.  I  feared  it  would  be  *  •  •  •;  but  it  seems  he  had 
secured  all  the  backstairs,  and  not  the  great  stairs.  As  the  last  head 
of  the  church  had  been  in  the  midwife  line,  I  supposed  Goody  Lyt- 
telton*"  had  hopes ;  and  as  he  had  been  president  of  an  atheistical  club, 
to  be  sure  Warburton  did  not  despair.  I  was  thinking  it  would  make 
a  good  article  in  the  papers,  that  tnree  bishops  had  supped  with  Nancy 
Parsons  at  Vauxhall,  in  their  way  to  Lambeth.  I  am  sure  •  ♦  •  *, 
would  have  been  of  the  number;  and  •  »  •  •,  who  told  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  if  his  grace  had  commanded  the  Blues  at  Minden, 
they  would  have  behaved  better,  would  make  no  scruple  to  cry  up 
her  chastity. 

The  King  of  Demark  comes  on  Thursday;  and  I  go  to-morrow  to 
see  him.    It  has  cost  throe  thousand  pounds  to  new  Ornish  an  apart- 

je  n'aonuB  pat  voulu  avoir  affiure  it  lai.  Votre  rose  blanche  et  votre  rove  rouge  avaient 
de  terribles  ^pitkea  poar  la  nation. 

**  Those  grracioQs  kings  are  all  a  pack  ofro^es.  En  lisant  Thistoire  des  York  et  dee 
Lancattre,  et  de  bien  d'autree,  on  croit  lire  Thtstoire  des  voleors  de  grand  chemin.  Poor 
▼otre  Henri  Sept,  il  n*6tait  qne  coupeur  de  bourses.  Be  a  minister  or  an  anti-minister,  a 
lord  or  a  philosopher,  I  will  be,  with  an  equal  respect,  8ir,  &.&" — £. 

*  The  Hon.  Frederick  Cornwallis,  seventh  son  of  Charles  fourth  Baron  Cornwallis,  was 
translated  fVom  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  to  that  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  ol 
Archbishop  Seeker. — E. 

b  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  died  in  December  following;  upon  which  event,  Warburton 
wrote  to  Dr.  Hard— **  A  bishop,  more  or  less,  in  the  world,  is  nothinjg;^;  and  perhaps  of  as 
small  account  in  the  next  I  used  to  despise  him  for  his  antiquarianism,  but  of  bte,  since 
I  grew  old  and  dull  myself,  I  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  him  for  the  sake  of  what 
formerly  kept  us  asunder.^* — ^E. 
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ment  for  him  at  St.  James's;  and  now  he  will  not  go  thither,  sup- 

Eosing  it  would  be  a. confinement.  He  is  to  lodge  at  his  own  minister 
^ieden's. 

Augustus  Hervey,  thinking  it  the  bd  air,  is  going  to  sue  for  a 
divorce  from  the  Chudleigh.'  He  asked  Lord  fiolingbroke  t'other 
day,  who  was  his  proctor?  as  he  would  have  asked  for  his  tailor. 
The  nymph  has  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  proves  her  his  wife  he  must 
pay  her  debts ;  and  she  owes  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  This  obstacle 
thrown  in  the  way,  looks  as  if  she  was  not  sure  of  being  Duchess  of 
Kingston.  The  lawyers  say,  it  will  be  no  valid  plea ;  it  not  appear- 
ing that  she  was  Hervey*s  wife,  and  therefore  the  tradesmen  could 
not  reckon  on  his  paying  them. 

Yes,  it  is  my  Gray,  Gray  the  poet,  who  is  made  professor  of  modern 
history ;  and  I  believe  it  is  worth  five  hundred  a-year.  I  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  papers;  but  believe  it  was  Stonehewer  that 
obtained  it  for  him.** 

Yes,  again ;  I  use  a  bit  of  alum  half  as  big  as  my  nail,  once  or 
twice  a-week,  and  let  it  dissolve  in  my  mouth.  I  should  not  think 
that  using  it  oftener  could  be  prejudicial.  You  should  inquire ;  but 
as  you  are  in  more  hurry  than  I  am,  you  should  certainly  use  it 
oftener  than  I  do.  I  wish  I  could  cure  my  Lady  Ailesbury  too.  Ice- 
water  has  astonishing  effect  bn  my  stomach,  and  removes  all  pain 
like  a  charm.  Pray,  though  the  one's  teeth  may  not  be  so  white  as 
formerly,  nor  t'other  look  in  perfect  health,  let  the  Danish  King  see 
such  good  specimens  of  the  last  age — though,  by  what  I  hear,  he  likes 
nothing  but  the  very  present  age.  However,  sure  you  will  both  come 
and  look  at  him :  not  that  I  believe  he  is  a  jot  better  than  the  appren- 
tices that  flirt  to  Epsom  in  a  Tim-whisky ;  but  I  want  to  meet  you 
in  town. 

I  don't  very  well  know  what  I  write,  for  I  hear  a  caravan  on  my 
stairs,  that  are  come  to  see  the  house;  Margaret  is  chattering,  and 
the  dogs  barking;  and  this  I  call  retirement  I  and  yet  I  think  it  prefer- 
able to  your  visit  at  Becket.  Adieu !  Let  me  know  something  more 
of  your  motions  before  you  go  to  Ireland,  which  I  think  a  strange 
journey,  and  better  compounded  for:  and  when  I  see  you  in  town  I 
will  settle  with  you  anotner  visit  to  Park-place.  Yours  ever- 

*  On  the  8th  of  March,  17f)9,  the  lady  pablicly  eapoosed  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  Dake  of 
Kin|^8ton;  for  which  offence  she  was  impeached  before  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  mar- 
riaffe  declared  illegal.    She  subseqaently  retired  to  the  continent,  where  she  died  in 

*  The  following  is  Gray's  own  account,  in  a  letter  of  the  Ist  of  Aognst: — ^  I  write 
chiefly  to  tell  you,  that  on  Sunday  se^nnight  Brocket  died  by  a  fall  from  his  home,  being, 
as  I  hear,  drunk :  that  on  the  Wednesday  following  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Graflon,  saving  he  had  the  King's  command  to  offer  me  the  vacant  professorship ;  and  he 
adds,  that  n'om  private  as  well  as  public  considerations,  he  most  take  the  warmest  part  in 
approving  so  well.jadged  a  measure,  &.c  There's  for  you '." — In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beattie, 
of  the  31st  of  October,  he  says — **  It  is  the  best  thing  the  Crown  has  to  bestow  (on  a  lay- 
man)  here ;  the  salary  is  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  but  what  enhances  the  value 
of  it  to  me  is,  that  it  was  bestowed  without  being  asked.  Instances  of  a  bene6t  so  nobly 
conferred,  I  believe,  are  rare ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you  of  it  as  a  thinsr  that  docs  honour, 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  minister."    Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  133, 137.— E. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlingtoa  Street,  Aug.  13, 1768. 

I  woNDBRBD,  indeed,  what  was  become  of  you,  as  I  had  offered 
myself  to  you  so  long  ago,  and  you  did  not  accept  my  bill;  and  now 
it  is  payable  at  such  short  notice,  that  as  I  cannot  find  Mr.  Chute,  nor 
know  where  he  is,  whether  at  your  brother's  or  the  Vine,  I  think  I 
had  better  defer  my  visit  till  the  autumn,  when  you  say  you  will  be 
less  hurried,  and  more  at  leisure.  I  believe  I  shall  go  to  Ragley  the 
beginning  of  Septepnber,  and  possibly  on  to  Lord  Strafford's,  and  there- 
fore I  may  call  on  you,  if  it  wilt  not  be  inconvenient  to  you,  on  my 
return. 

I  came  to  town  to  see  the  Danish  King.  He  is  as  diminutive  as  if 
he  came  out  of  a  kernel  in  the  Fairy  Tales.  He  is  not  ill  made,  nor 
weakly  made,  though  so  small;  and  though  his  face  is  pale  and 
delicate,  it  is  not  at  all  ugly,  yet  has  a  strong  cast  of  the  late  King, 
and  enough  of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales  to  put  one  upon  one's  guard 
not  to  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  Still  he  has  more  royalty  than 
folly  in  his  air;  and,  considering  he  is  not  twenty,  is  as  well  as  one 
expects  any  king  in  a  puppet-show  to  be.  He  arrived  on  Thursday, 
supped  and  lay  at  St.  James's.  Yesterday  evening  he  was  at  the 
Queen's  and  Carlton-house,  and  at  night  at  Lady  Hertford's  assembly. 
He  only  takes  the  title  of  alUsse^  an  absurd  mezzotermine,  but  acts 
king  exceedingly ;  struts  in  the  circle  like  a  cock-sparrow,  and  does 
the  honours  of  himself  very  civilly.  There  is  a  favourite  too,  who 
seems  a  complete  jackanapes;  a  young  fellow  called  Hoike,  well 
enough  in  his  figure,  and  about  three-and-twenty,  but  who  will  be 
tumbled  down  long  before  he  is  prepared  for  it  6ernsdorff,  a  Hano- 
verian,  his  first  minister,  is  a  decent  sensible  man ;  I  pity  him,  though 
I  suppose  he  is  envied.  From  Lady  Hertford's  they  went  to  Rane- 
lagh,  and  to-night  go  to  the  opera.  There  had  like  to  have  been  an 
untoward  circumstance:  the  last  new  opera  in  the  spring,  which  was 
exceedingly  pretty,  was  called  **  I  Viaggiatori  Ridicoli,"  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  acting  it  for  this  royal  traveller. 

1  am  sure  you  are  not  sorry  that- Corn wallis  is  archbishop.  He  is 
no  hypocrite,  lime-server,  no/ high-priest.  I  little  expected  so  good 
a  choice.     Adieu  !    Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD* 

Strawberry  HiU,  Aug.  16, 1768. 

As  you  have  been  s6  good,  my  dear  lord,  as  twice  to  take  notice 
of  my  letter,  I  am  bound  in  conscience  and  gratitude  to  try  to  amuse 
you  with  any  thing  new.  A  royal  visiter,  quite  fresh,  is  a  real  curiosity 
— by  the  reception  of  him,  I  do  not  think  many  more  of  the  breed  will 
come  hither.    He  came  from  Dover  in  hackney-chaises ;  for  some- 

voL.  in.  45 
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how  or  other  the  master  of  the  horse  happened  to  be  in  Lincolnshire ; 
and  the  King's  coaches  having  received  no  orders,  were  too  good 
subjects  to  go  and  fetch  a  stranger  King  of  their  own  heads.  How- 
ever, as  his  Danish  Majesty  travels  to  improve  himself  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  he  will  go  back  extremely  enlightened  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  morality,  by  having  learned  thai  crowned  heads  may 
be  reduced  to  ride  in  a  hired  chaise. 

By  another  mistake.  King  George  happened  to  go  to  Richmond 
about  an  hour  before  King  Christiern  arrived  in  London.  An  hour 
is  exceedingly  long ;  and  the  distance  to  Richmond  still  longer :  so 
with  all  the  despatch  that  could  possibly  be  made,  King  George  could 
not  get  back  to  his  capital  till  next  day  at  noon.  Then,  as  the  road 
from  his  closet  at  St.  James's  to  the  Kii^  of  Denmark's  apartment  on 
t'other  side  of  the  palace  is  about  thirty  miles,  which  posterity,  having 
no  conception  of  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnificence  of  St.  James's, 
will  never  believe,  it  was  half  an  hour  after  three  before  his  Danish 
Majesty's  courier  could  go,  and  return  to  let  him  know  that  his  good 
brother  and  ally  was  leaving  the  palace  in  wKich  they  both  were,  in 
order  to  receive  him  at  the  Queen's  palace,  which  you  know  is  about 
a  million  of  snail's  paces  from  St.  James's.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties  and  unavoidable  delays,  Woden,  Thor,  Friga,  and  all  the 
gods  that  watch  over  the  Kings  of  the  North,  did  bring  these  two 
invincible  monarchs  to  each  other's  embraces  about  half  an  hoor  after 
five  that  same  evening.  They  passed  an  hour  in  projecting  a  family 
compact  that  will  regulate  the  destiny  of  Europe  to  latest  posterity : 
and  then,  the  Fates  so  willing  it,  the  British  Prince  departed  for  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Danish  potentate  repaired  to  the  widowed  mansion  of 
his  royal  mother-in-law,  where  he  poured  forth  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
in  praises  on  the  lovely  bride  she  had  bestowed  on  him,  from  whom 
nothing  but  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  could  ever  have  torn  him.  And 
here  let  Calumny  blush,  who  has  aspersed  so  chaste  and  faithful  a 
monarch  with  low  amours;  pretending  that  he  has  raised  to  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  his  sublime  council,  an  artisan  of  Hamburgh, 
known  only  by  repairing  the  soles  of  buskins,  because  that  mechanic 
would,  on  no  other  terms,  consent  to  his  fair  daughter's  being  ho- 
noured with  majestic  embraces.  So  victorious  over  his  passions  is 
this  young  Scipio  from  the  Pole,  that  though  on  Shootcr's-hill  he  fell 
into  an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  an  illustrious  Countess,  of  blood-royal 
herself,  his^  Majesty,  after  descending  from  his  car,  and  courteously 
greeting  her,  again  mounted  his  vehicle,  without  being  one  moment 
eclipsed  from  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  Oh !  mercy  on 
me  1  I  am  out  of  breath — pray  let  me  gescend  from  my  stilts,  or  I 
shall  send  you  as  fustian  and  tedious  a  history  as  that  of  Henry  H. 
Well  then,  this  great  King  is  a  very  little  one ;  not  ugly,  nor  ill-made 
He  has  the  sublime  strut  of  his  grandfather,  or  of  a  cock-sparrow ; 
and  the  divine  white  eyes  of  all  his  family  by  the  mother's  side.  His 
curiosity  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  original  plan  of  travelling,  fur 
I  cannot  say  he  takes  notice  of  any  thing  in  particular.  His  manner 
is  cold  and  dignified,  but  very  civil  and  gracious  and  proper.     The 
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mob  adore  him  and  huzza  him ;  and  so  they  did  the  first  instant.  At 
present  they  begin  to  know  why — for  he  flings  money  to  them  out  of 
bis  windows ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will 
want  to  choose  him  for  Middlesex.  His  court  is  extremely  well 
ordered ;  for  they  bow  as  low  to  him  at  every  word  as  if  his  name 
was  Sultan  Amurat  You  would  take  his  first  minister  for  only  the 
first  of  his  slaves.  I  hope  this  example,  which  they  have  been  so 
good  as  to  exhibit  at  the  opera,  will  contribute  to  civilize  us.  There 
is  indeed  a  pert  young  gentleman,  who  a  little  discomposes  this  august 
ceremonial.  His  name  is  Count  Hoike,  his  age  three-and-twenty ; 
and  his  post  answers  to  one  that  we  had  formerly  in  England,  many 
ages  ago,  and  which  in  our  tongue  was  called  the  lord  high  favourite, 
before  the  Danish  monarchs  became  absolute,  the  most  refractory  of 
that  country  used  to  write  libels,  called  North  Danes,  against  this 
great  officer;  but  that  practice  has  long  since  ceased.  Count  Hoike 
seems  rather  proud*of  his  favour,  than  shy  of  displaying  it. 

I  hope,  my  dear  lord,  you  will  be  content  with  my  Danish  politics, 
for  I  trouble  myself  with  no  other.  There  is  a  long  history  about  the 
Baron  de  Bottetourt  and  Sir  Jeflery  Amherst,  who  has  resigned  his 
regiment ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  me,  nor  do  I  care  a  straw  about  it.  I 
am  deep  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  new  court;  and  if  vou  want  to  knpw 
more  of  Count  Holke  or  Count  Molke,  or  the  grand  vizier  Bernsdorff, 
or  Mynheer  Schimmelman,  apply  to  me,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
But  what  do  I  talk  of?  You  will  see  them  yourself.  Minerva  in  the 
shape  of  Count  BernsdorflT,  or  out  of  all  shape  in  the  person  of  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  is  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  York  races ; 
for  can  a  monarch  be  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  mysteries  of 
king-craft,  as  our  Solomon  James  I.  called  it,  unless  he  is  initiated  in 
the  arts  of  jockeyship?  When  this  northern  star  travels  towards  its 
own  sphere,  Lord  Hertford  will  go  to  Ragley.  I  shall  go  with  him ; 
and,  if  I  can  avoid  running  foul  of  the  magi  that  will  be  thronging 
from  all  parts  to  worship  that  star,  I  will  endeavour  to  call  at  Went- 
worth  Castle  for  a  day  or  two,  if  it  will  not  be  inconvenient ;  I  should 
think  it  would  be  about  the  second  week  in  September,  but  your  lord- 
ship shall  hear  again,  unless  you  should  forbid  me,  who  am  ever  Lady 
Strafford's  and  your  lordship's  most  faithful  humble  servant. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S,  CONWAY.- 

ArlingtoD  Street,  Aug.  35, 1768. 

I  AM  heartily  glad  you  do  not  go  to  Ireland ;  it  is  very  well  for  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  as  George  Selwyn  says,  is  going  to  be  made 
a  mamamouchi.  Your  brother  sets  out  for  Ragley  on  Wednesday 
next,  and  that  day  I  intend  to  be  at  Park-place,  and  from  thence  shall 
go  to  Ragley  on  Friday.    I  shall  stay  three  or  four  days,  and  'then 

*  Now  fint  printed. 
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go  to  Lord  Strafford's  for  about  as  many ;  and  shall  call  on  G^rge 
Montagu  on  my  return,  so  as  to  be  at  home  in  a  fortnight,  an  infinite 
absence  in  my  account.  I  wish  you  could  join  in  with  any  part  of 
this  progress,  before  you  go  to  worship  the  treasures  that  are  pouring 
in  upon  your  daughter  by  the  old  Darner's  death.* 

You  ask  me  about  the  harvest — you  might  as  well  ask  me  about 
the  funds.  I  thought  the  land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.  We 
have  had  forty  showers,  but  they  have  not  lasted  a  minute  each ;  and 
as  the  weather  continues  warm  and  my  lawn  green, 

**  I  blen  my  aUn,  and  call  it  luzory.*' 

They  tell  me  there  are  very  bad  accounts  from  several  colonies, 
and  the  papers  are  full  of  their  remonstrances;  but  I  never  read  such 
things.  I  am  happy  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  glad  you 
have  not  much  more.  When  one  can  do  no  good,  I  have  no  notion 
of  sorrowing  oneself  for  every  calamity  that  happens  in  general.  One 
should  lead  the  life  of  a  coffee-house  politician,  tne  most  real  patriots 
that  I  know,  who  amble  out  every  morning  to  rather  matter  for 
lamenting  over  their  country.  I  leave  mine,  like  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  ministers  and  Providence ;  the  latter  of  which,  like  an  able 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  an  ignorant  or  idle  first  lord,  luckily 
does  the  business.  That  little  King  has  had  the  gripes,  which  have 
addled  his  journey  to  York.  I  know  nothing  more  of  his  motions. 
His  favourite  is  fallen  in  love  with  Lady  1^1  Stanhope,^  and  the 
monarch  himself  demanded  her  for  him.  The  mother  was  not  averse, 
but  Ladv  Bel  very  sensibly  refused — so  unfortunate  are  favourites  the 
instant  they  set  their  foot  in  England !  He  is  jealous  of  Sackville,"" 
and  says,  *^  ce  gros  noir  n*est  pas  beau ;''  which  implies  that  he  thinks 
his  own  whiteness  and  pertness  charming.  Adieu  1  I  shall  see  you 
on  Wednesday. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawbeny  HiS,  Aug.  30,  IIBS. 

You  are  always  heaping  so  many  kindnesses  on  me,  dear  Sir,  that 
I  think  I  must  break  off  all  acquaintance  with  you,  unless  I  can  find 
some  way  of  returning  them.  The  print  of  the  Countess  of  Exeter  is 
the  greatest  present  to  me  in  the  world.  I  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  no  purpose  to  get  one.  Reynolds  the  painter  promised  to  beg  one 
for  me  of  a  pei*son  he  knows,  but  I  have  never  nad  it.  I  wanted  it 
for  four  different  purposes.  1.  As  a  grandmother  (in  law,  by  the 
Cranes  and  Allingtons):  2.  for  my  collection  of  heads:  3.  for  the 
volumes  of  prints  after  pieces  in  my  collection :  and,  above  all,  for 

*  J.  Darner,  Esq.,  of  Carne  in  Donetehire,  brother  to  the  first  Lord  Milton. — E. 
*>  Afterwards  Goontest  of  Sefton. — E. 

*  Who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Pokedom  of  Dorset. — ^E. 
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my  collection  of  Faithornes,  which  though  so  fine,  wanted  such  a 
capital  print:  and  (o  this  last  I  have  preferred  it  I  give  you  un- 
bounded thanks  for  it :  and  yet  I  feel  exceedingly  ashamed  to  rob 
you.  The  print  of  Jane  Shore  I  had :  but  as  I  have  such  various  uses 
for  prints  I  easily  bestowed  it.  It  is  inserted  in  my  Anecdotes,  where 
her  picture  is  mentioned. 

Thank  you,  too,  for  all  your  notices.  I  intend  next  summer  to  set 
about  the  last  volume  of  my  Anecdotes,  and  to  make  still  further 
additions  to  my  former  volumes,  in  which  these  notes  will  find  their 
place.  I  am  going  to  reprint  all  my  pieces  together,  and,  to  my 
shame  be  it  spoken,  find  they  will  at  least  make  two  large  quartos. 
You,  I  know,  will  be  partial  enough  to  give  them  a  place  on  a  shelf, 
but  as  I  doubt  many  persons  will  not  be  so  favourable,  I  only  think 
of  leaving  the  edition  behind  me. 

Methinks  I  should  like  for  your  amusement  and  my  own,  that  you 
settled  to  Ely:  yet  1  value  your  health  so  much  beyond  either,  that  I 
must  advise  Milton,  Ely  being,  I  believe,  a  very  damp,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  very  unwholesome  situation.  Pray  let  me  know  on  which 
you  fix ;  and  if  you  do  fix  this  summer,  remember  the  hopes  you  have 
given  me  of  a  visit.  My  summer,  that  is,  my  fixed  residence  here, 
lasts  till  November.  My  gallery  is  not  only  finished,  but  I  am  going 
on  with  the  round  chamber  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  am  besides  playing 
with  the  little  warden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  which  was  old 
Franklin's,  and  by  his  death  came  into  my  hands.  When  the  round 
tower  is  finished,  I  propose  to  draw  up  a  description  and  catalogue 
of  the  whole  house  and  collection,  and  I  think  you  will  not  dislike 
lending  me  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Granger,^  of  Shiplake,  is  printing  his  laborious  and  curious 
Catalogue  of  English  heads,  with  an  accurate  though  succinct  account 
of  almost  all  the  persons.  It  will  be  a  very  valuable  and  useful  work, 
and  I  heartily  wish  may  succeed;  though  I  have  some  fears.  There 
are  of  late  a  small  number  of  persons  who  collect  English  heads ;  but 
not  enough  to  encourage  such  a  work :  I  hope  the  anecdotic  part  will 
make  it  more  known  and  tasted.  It  is  essential  to  us,  who  shall  love 
the  performance,  that  it  should  sell:  for  he  prints  no  farther  at  first 
than  to  the  end  of  the  first  Charles:  and,  if  this  part  does  not  sell 
well,  the  bookseller  will  not  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  copy, 
though  he  gives  but  a  hundred  pounds  for  this  half;  and  good  Mr. 
Granger  is  not  in  circumstances  to  aflford  pointing  it  himself.  I  do 
not  compare  it  with  Dr.  Robertson's  writings,  who  has  an  excellent 
genius,  with  admirable  style  and  manner;  and  yet  I  cannot  help' 
thinking,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Scotch  puffiing  and  partiality, 
when  the  booksellers  have  given  the  Doctor  three  thousand  pounds 
for  his  Life  of  Charles  V.,  for  composing  which  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  obtained  any  new  materials. 
I  am  going  into  Warwickshire ;  and  I  think  shall  go  on  to  Lord 

*  The  Rev.  Jamei  Granger,  Vicar  of  Shiplake  in  Oxfordshire;  where  he  died  in  1776. 
See  |NM,  May  27, 1769,— E. 

45* 
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StrafTord'Sy  but  propose  returoing  before   the  end   of  September. 
Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Monday,  Oct.  10, 1768. 

I  6IVB  you  a  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Lord,  for  the  account  of 
the  ball  at  Welbeck.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  repay  it  with  a  relation 
of  the  masquerade  to-night  ;*  for  I  have  been  confined  here  this  week 
with  the  gout  in  my  foot,  and  have  not  stirred  off  my  bed  or  couch 
since  Tuesday.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  the  sreat  ball  at  Sion  on 
Friday,  for  which  a  new  road,  paddock,  and  bridge  were  made,  as 
other  folks  make  a  dessert.  I  conclude  Lady  Mary  Coke  has,  and 
will  tell  you  of  all  th^se  pomps,  which  Health  thinks  so  serious,  and 
Sickness  with  her  grave  face  tells  one  are  so  idle.  Sickness  may 
make  me  moralize,  but  I  assure  you  she  does  not  want  humour.  She 
has  diverted  me  extremely  with  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
repose  (to  call  neglect  by  i4s  dignified  name)  which  I  have  enjoyed 
in  this  fir,  and  the  great  anxiety  in  which  the  whole  world  was  when 
I  had  the  last  gout,  three  years  aso — you  remember  my  friends  were 
then  coming  into  power.  Lord  Weymouth  was  so  good  as  to  call  at 
least  once  every  day,  and  inquire  after  me;  and  the  foreign  ministers 
insisted  that  I  should  give  them  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  me,  that 
they  might  tranquillize  their  sovereigns  with  the. certainly  of  my  not 
being  in  any  danger.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle  were  so 
kind,  though  very  nervous  themselves,  as  to  send  messengers  and  long 
messages  every  day  from  Claremont.  I  cannot  say  this  fit  has 
alarmed  Europe  quite  so  much.  I  heard  the  bell  ring  at  the  gate, 
and  asked  with  much  majesty  if  it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had 
sent?  "  No,  Sir,  it  was  only  the  butcher's  boy."  The  butcher's  boy 
is,  indeed,  the  only  courier  I  have  had.  Neither  the  King  of  France 
nor  King  of  Spain  appears  to  be  under  the  least  concern  about  me. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  had  so  many  of  these  transitions  in  my  life, 
that  you  will  not  wonder  they  divert  me  more  than  a  masquerade.  I 
am  ready  to  say  to  most  people,  **  Mask,  I  know  you.**  I  wish  I 
might  choose  their  dresses ! 

When  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Lady  StraflTord,  I  shall  beseech 
hex  to  tell  me  all  the  news :  for  I  am  too  nigh  and  too  far  to  know 
any.     Adieu,  my  dfear  Lord  I 

*  A  masquerade  ?  iven  at  the  Opera-house  hj  the  K^  of  Denmark ;  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  which  had  ever  been  men  in  England.  T&  iewels  worn  on  the  occadoa 
by  the  maskers  were  estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  millions. — E. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  10, 1768. 

I  HAVB  not  received  the  cheese,  but  I  ths^nk  you  as  much  before- 
hand. I  have  been  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  both  feet  and  a 
knee ;  at  Strawberry  for  an  entire  month,  and  eight  days  here :  I  took 
the  air  for  the  first  time  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  am,  consi* 
dering,  surprisingly  recovered  by  the  assistance  of  the  bootikins  and 
my  own  perseverance  in  drinking  water.  I  moulted  my  stick  to-day» 
and  have  no  complahfit  but  weakness  left  The  fit  came  just  in  time 
to  augment  my  feliciiy  in  having  quitted  Parliament  I  do  not  find  it 
so  unconfortable  to  grow  old,  when  one  is  not  obliged  to  expose  one- 
self  in  public. 

1  neither  rejoice  nor  am  sorry  at  your  being  accommodated  in  your 
new  habitation.  It  has  long  been  plain  to  me  that  you  choose  to  bury 
yourself  in  the  ugliest  spot  you  can  find,  at  a  distance  from  almost 
all  your  acquaintance ;  so  I  give  it  up ;  and  then  I  am  glad  you  are 


Nothing  is  stirring  but  politics,  and  chiefly  the  worst  kind  of  poli- 
tics, elections.  I  trouble  myself  with  no  sort,  but  seek  to  pass  what 
days  the  gout  leaves  me  or  bestows  on  me,  as  quietly  as  I  can.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  others,  because  I  doubt  I  am  more  singular  than  they 
are ;  and  what  makes  me  happy  would  probably  not  make  them  s6« 
My  best  compliments  to  your  brother ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
both  when  you  come ;  though  for  you,  you  don't  care  how  little  time 
you  pass  with  your  friends.    Yet  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be 

Yours  most  sincerely. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Nov.  15, 1768. 

You  cannot  wonder  when  I  receive  such  kind  letters  from  you,  that 
I  am  vexed  our  intimacy  should  be  reduced  almost  to  those  letters. 
It  is  selfish  to  complain,  when  you  give  me  such  good  reasons  for 
your  system:  but  I  grow  old;  and  the  less  time  we  have  to  live 
together,  the  more  I  feci  a  separation  from  a  person  I  love  so  well ; 
and  that  reflection  furnishes  me  with  arguments  in  vindication  of  my 
peevishness.  Methinks,  though  the  contrary  is  true  in  practice,  pru- 
dence should  be  the  attribute  of  youth,  not  of  years.  When  we 
approach  to  the  last  gate  of  life,  what  does  it  signify  to  provide  for 
new  furnishing  one's  house?  Youth  should  have  all  those  cares; 
indeed,  charming  youth  is  better  employed.  It  leaves  foresight  to 
those  that  have  little  occasion  for  it  You  and  I  have  both  done  with 
the  world,  the  busy  world,  and  therefore  I  would  smile  with  you  over 
what  we  have  both  seen  of  it,  and  luckily  we  can  smile  both,  for  we 
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have  quitted  it  willingly,  not  from  disgust  nor  nnortifications.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  pretend  to  combat  your  reasons,  much  less  would  I 
draw  you  to  town  a  moment  sooner  than  it  is  convenient  to  you. 
though  I  shall  never  forget  your  offering  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  so  much 
in  town  that  I  wish  we  were  nearer,  as  in  the  country.  Unless  one 
lives  exactly  in  the  same  set  of  company,  one  is  not  much  the  better 
for  one's  friends  being  in  London.  I  that  talk  of  giving  up  the  world, 
have  only  given  up  the  troubles  of  it,  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  I 
should  speak  more  properly  in  saying,  that  I  have  retired  out  of  the 
world  into  London.  I  always  intend  to  place  some  months  between 
me  and  the  moroseness  of  retirement.  We  are  not  made  for  solitude. 
It  gives  us  prejudices,  it  indulges  us  in  our  own  humours,  and  at  last 
y/e  cannot  live  without  them. 

My  gout  is  quite  gone;  and  if  I  had  a  mind  to  disguise  its  remains, 
I  could  walk  very  gracefully,  except  on  going  down  stairs.  Happily 
it  is  not  the  fashion  to  hand  any  body;  the  nymph  and  I  should  soon 
be  at  the  bottom. 

Your  old  cousin  Newcastle  is  going;  he  has  had  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  and  they  think  will  not  last  t\yo  days.*  I  hope  he  is  not  sensi- 
ble, as  I  doubt  he  would  be  too  averse  to  his  situation.  Poor  man ! 
he  is  not  like  my  late  amiable  friend.  Lady  Hervey;*"  two  days  before 
she  died,  she  wrote  to  her  son  Bristol  these  words :  •*  1  feel  my  disso- 
lution coming  on,  but  I  have  no  pain ;  what  can  an  old  woman  desire 
more?"  This  was  consonant  to  her  usual  propriety — yes,  propriety 
is  grace,  and  thus  every  body  may  be  graceful,  when  other  graces 
are  fled.  Oh !  but  you  will  cry,  is  not  this  a  contradiction  to  the 
former  part  of  your  letter  t  Prudence  is  one  of  the  graces  of  age ; — 
why — yes,  I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be — and  yet  I  don't  know  how, 
it  is  a  musty  quality;  one  hates  to  allow  it  to  be  a  grace — come,  at 
least  it  is  only  like  that  one  of  the  graces  that  hides  her  face.  In 
short,  I  have  ever  been  so  imprudent,  that  though  I  have  much  cor- 
rected myself,  I  am  not  at  all  vain  of  such  merit.  I  have  purchased 
it  for  much  more  than  it  was  worth.  I  wish  you  joy  of  Lord  Guild- 
ford's amendment;  and  always  take  a  full  part  in  your  satisfaction 
or  sorrow.    Adieu !    Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

ArlinsTton  Street,  Dec.  1, 176& 

I  LIRE  your  letter,  and  have  been  looking  at  my  next  door  but  one. 
The  ground-story  is  built,  and  the  side  walls  will  certainly  be  raised 
another  floor,  before  you  think  of  arriving.  I  fear  nothing  for 
you  but  the  noise  of  workmen,  and  of  this  street  in  front  and  Picca- 

*  The  Dake  of  Newcastle  died  on  the  17th.— E. 

^  Lady  Hervey  died  en  the  2d  of  September,  in  the  siity^eighth  year  of  her  age. — E. 
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dilly  on  the  other  side.  If  you  can  bear  such  a  constant  hammering 
and  hurricane,  it  will  rejoice  me  to  have  you  so  near  me ;  and  then 
I  think  I  must  see  you  oftener  than  I  have  done  these  ten  years. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dignified  than  this  position.  From  my  earliest 
memory  Arlington-street  has  been  the  ministerial  street.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  is  actually  coming  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Pelham,  which  my 
Lord  President  is  quitting,  and  which  occupies  too  the  ground  on 
which  my  father  lived  ;  and  Lord  Weymouth  has  just  taken  the  Duke 
of  Dorset's ;  yet  you  and  I,  I  doubt,  shall  always  live  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  way. 

Lord  Chatham  is  reconciled  to  Lord  Temple  and  George  Grenville.* 
The  second  is  in  great  spirits  on  the  occasion;  and  yet  gives  out 
that  Lord  Chatham  earnestly  solicited  it.  The  insignificant  Lepidus 
patronizea  Antony,  and  is  sued  to  by  Augustus!  Sill  do  I  doubt 
whether  Augustus  will  ever  conoe  forth   agaia    Is  t^is  a  peace 

Eatched  up  by  Livia  for  the  sake  of  her  children,  seeing  the  imbect^ 
ty  of  her  husband?  or  is  Augustus  to  own  he  has  been  acting 
changeling,  like  the  first  Brutus,  for  near  two  years?  I  do  not  know, 
I  remain  in  doubt. 

Wilkes  has  struck  an  artful  stroke.^  The  ministers,  devoid  of  all 
management  in  the  House  of  Commons,  consented  that  he  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  appointed  to-morrow,  forgetting 
the  election  for  Middlesex  is  to  come  on  next  Thursday :  one  would 
think  they  were  impatient  to  advance  riots.  Last  Monday  Wilkes 
demanded  to  examine  Lord  Temple:  when  that  was  granted,  he 
asked  for  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  March.  As  the  first  had  not 
been  refused,  the  others  could  not.  The  Lords  were  adjourned  till 
to-day,  and,  I  suppose,  are  now  sitting  on  this  perplexing  demand. 
If  Lord  Temple  desires  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
others  desire  to  be  excused,  it  will  be  diflicult  for  the  Lords  to  know 
what  to  do.  Sandwich  is  frightened  out  of  his  senses,*  and  March 
does  not  like  it.  Well!  this  will  cure  mmisters  and  great  lords  of 
being  flippant  in  dirty  tyranny,  when  they  see  they  may  be  worried 
for  it  four  years  afterwards. 

The  Commons,  I  suppose,  are  at  this  minute  as  hotly  engaged  on 
the  Cumberland  election  between  Sir  James  Lowther  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  Oh !  how  delightful  and  comfortable  to  be  sitting  quietly 
here  a  scribbling  to  you,  perfectly  indifferent  about  both  houses! 
You  will  just  escape  having  your  brains  beaten  out,  by  not  coming 
this  fortnight.  The  Middlesex  election  will  be  over.  Adieu  1  Yonrs 
ever. 

'  Throiigh  the  mediation  of  their  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Calcraft,  a  reconciliation  between 
Lord  Chatham  and  Earl  Temple  took  place  at  Hayes,  on  the  S5th  of  November,  to  which 
Mr.  Grenville  heartily  acceded.    See  Chatham  Correepondence,  toL  iii.  p^  349. — E. 

^  Mr.  Wilkee,  on  the  14th  of  November,  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  Hoose  of  Cora- 
mons,  prayingr  fyt  a  redress  of  his  grievances.— E.. 

^  Bv  a  reference  to  Sir  Henry  Cavendish's  Debates,  vol.  I  pp.  93,  131,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  Lord  Sosdwich  expressed,  throuffh  Mr.  Riffby,  his  readiness  to  be  examined,  and 
that  he  was  examined  on  the  3) st  of  January.— £. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Strawberry  Hill,  SondAj,  March  26, 1769. 

I  BEG  your  pardon  ;  I  promised  to  send  you  news,  and  I  had  quite 
forgot  that  we  have  had  a  rebellion ;  at  least,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
says  so.  Six  or  eight  hundred  nnerchants,  English,  Dutch,  Jews, 
Gentiles,  had  been  entreated  to  protect  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
consented.*  They  set  out  on  Wednesday  noon  in  their  coaches  and 
chariots,  chariots  not  armed  with  scythes  like  our  Gothic  ancestors. 
At  Temple-bar  they  met  several  regiments  of  foot  dreadfully  armed 
with  mud,  who  discharged  a  sleet  of  dirt  on  the  royal  troop.  Minerva, 
who  had  forgotten  her  dreadful  iEgis,  and  who,* in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Boehm,  carried  the  address,  was  forced  to  take  shelter  under  a  cloud 
in  Nando's  coffee-house,  being  more  afraid  of  Buckhorse  than  ever 
Venus  was  of  Diomed ;  in  short,  it  was  a  dismal  day ;  and  if  Lord 
Talbot  had  not  recollected  the  patriot  feats  of  his  youth*  and  recom- 
menced bruiser,  I  don't  know  but  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,*  who  has 
so  long  preserved  her  modesty,  from  boUi  her  husbands,  might  not 
have  been  ravished  in  the  drawing-room.  Peace  is  at  present  restored, 
and  the  rebellion  adjourned  to  the  thirteenth  of  April;  when  WHkes 
and  Colonel  Luttrell  are  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  at  Brentford,  the  Pbi- 
lippi  of  Antoninus,  Tityre,  iu  patulce  recubans  sub  tegminefagij  know 
nothing  of  these  broils.  You  don't  convert  your  ploughshares  into 
falchions,  nor  the  nuid  of  Adderbury  into  gunpowder.  I  tremble  for 
my  painted  windows,  and  write  talismans  of  number  forty-fiVe  on 
every  gate  and  postern  of  my  castle.  Mr.  Hume  is  writing  the  Revo- 
lutions of  Middlesex,  and  a  troop  of  barnacle  geese  are  levied  to 
defend  the  capital.  These  are  melancholy  times  I  Heaven  send  we 
do  not  laugh  till  we  cry ! 

London,  TneBday,  38th. 

Our  ministers,  like  their  Saxon  ancestors,  are  gone  to  hold  a  wit- 
tenagemot  on  horseback  at  Newmarket  Lord  Chatham,  we  are  told, 
is  to  come  forth  after  the  holidays  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  discontented.  When  I  see  it  I  shall  believe  it.  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell  is,  at  last,  to  be  married  this  evening  to  the  Dowager- 

*■  A  great  riot  took  place  on  the  22d  of  March  1769,  when  a  cavalcade  of  the  roerchants 
and  tradesmen  of  the  city  of  London,  who  were  proceeding  to  St  James's  with  a  loyal 
address,  was  so  maltreated  by  the  populace,  that  Mr.  Boehm,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
address  was  entrusted,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Nando's  coffee-house.  His  ooach 
was  rifled;  but  the  address  escaped  the  search  of  the  rioters,  and  was,  after  considerable 
delay,  during  which  a  second  had  been  voted  and  prepared,  eventually  presented  at  St 
James's.— E. 

^  Lord  Talbot  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  upon  this  occasion :  though  he  had  his 
staff  of  office  broken  in  his  hand,  and  was  deserted  by  his  servants,  he  seciued  two  of  the 
most  active  of  the  rioters.  His  example  recalled  the  military  to  their  duty,  who,  without 
employing  either  guns  or  bayonets,  captured  fifteen  more. — •£. 

'  The  Duke  of  Kingston  had  married  Miss  Chudleigh  on  the  8th  of  thi»  month ;  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London  having  declared,  on  the  llth  of  February  previous,  that  the 
lady  waa  free  from  any  matrimonial  contract  with  the  Hon.  Augustus  John  Hervey.  Ob 
the  19th,  she  was  presented,  upon  her  marriage,  lo  their  Maiesties;  who  honoured  her  bj 
wearing  her  favours,  as  did  all  the  great  officers  of  state. — £. 
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countess  of  Ferrers/  The  Duchess  of  Grafton  is  actually  Countess  of 
Ossory.**  This  is  a  short  gazette ;  but,  consider,  it  is  a  time  of  truce. 
Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  April  15, 1769. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  sorry  to  believe  half  your  distempers.  I  am 
heartily  grieved  for  the  vacancy  that  has  happened  in  your  mouth, 
though  you  describe  it  so  comically.  As  the  only  physic  I  believe  in 
is  prevention,  you  shall  let  me  prescribe  to  you.  Use  a  little  bit  of 
alum  twice  or  thrice  in  a  week,  no  bigger  than  half  your  nail,  till  it 
has  all  dissolved  in  your  mouth,  and  then  spit  out.  This  has  fortified 
my  teeth,  that  they  are  as  strong  as  the  pen  of  Junius.^  I  learned  it  of 
Mrs.  Grosvenor,  who  had  not  a  speck  in  her  teeth  to  her  death.  For 
your  other  complaints,  I  revert  to  my  old  sermon,  temperance.  •  If 
ou  will  live  in  a  hermitage,  methinks  it  is  no  great  addition  to  live 
ike  a  hermit.  Look  in  Sadeler's  prints,  they  had  beards  down  to 
their  girdles;  and  with  all  their  impatience  to  be  in  heaven,  their  roots 
and  water  kept  them  for  a  century  from  their  wishes.  I  have  lived 
all  my  life  like  an  anchoret  in  London,  and  within  ten  miles,  shed  my 
skin  after  the  gout,  and  am  as  lively  as  an  eel  in  a  week  after.  Mr. 
Chute,  who  has  drunk  no  more  wine-  than  a  fish,  grows  better  every 
year.  He  has  escaped  this  winter  with  only  a  little  pain  in  one  hand. 
Consider  that  the  physicians  recommended  wine,  and  then  can  you 
doubt  of  its  being  poison  7  Medicines  may  cure  a  few  acute  distem- 
pers, but  how  should  they  mend  a  broken  constitution  7  they  would  as 
soon  mend  a  broken  leg.  Abstinence  and  time  may  repair  it,  nothing 
else  can ;  for  when  time  has  been  employed  to  spoil  the  blood,  it  can- 
not be  purified  in  a  moment. 

Wilkes,  who  has  been  chosen  member  of  Parliament  almost  as 
often  as  Marius  was  consul,  was  again  re-elected  on  Thursday.  The 
House  of  Commons,  who  are  as  obstinate  as  the  county,  have  again 
rejected  him.  To-day  they  are  to  instate  Colonel  Luttrell  in  his 
place.*^    What  is  to  follow  I  cannot  say,  but  I  doubt  grievous  com- 

*■  See  vol.  iiL  p.  58.  This  unfortonate  lady  was  burnt  to  death  at  Lord  Frederick's 
seat  at  Combe  Bank,  in  July  1807.— E. 

^  Ladj  Anne  Liddel,  only  dacurhter  of  Henry  Liddel,  Lord  Ravensworth,  married,  in 
1756,  to  Augustas  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Grafton ;  from  whom  being  divorced  by  act  of 
parliament,  she  was  married  secondly,  on  the  26th  of  March,  to  the  Earl  of  Ossory.— E. 

^  The  Letters  of  Junius,  the  first  of  which  appMuned  on  the  91st  of  January,  were  now 
in  course  of  publication,  and  exciting  great  attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  also  in  France :  **On  parle  ici  beaucoup  de  votre  ^crit  de  Junius,"  writes 
Madame  du  Deffand  to  Walpole.— E. 

^  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3d  of  Februarj^  1769, 
was  a  third  time  elected  for  Middlesex  on  the  16th  of  March.  On  the  i7th,  the  election  was 
declared  bv  the  House  to  be  null  and  void,  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  issued.  On 
the  day  of  election,  the  13th  of  April,  Wilkes,  Luttrell,  and  Serjeant  Whitaker  presented 
themselves  as  candidates,  when  the  former,  having  a  majority,  was  declared  duly  elected. 
On  the  14th,  this  election  was  pronounced  void,  and  on  the  15th  Henry  Laws  Luttrell,  Esq. 
was  duly  elected,  by  197  against  143,  and  took  his  seat  accordingly. — E. 
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motions.  Both  sides  seem  so  warm,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  either 
to  be  in  the  right.  This  is  not  a  meriy  subject,  and  therefore  I  will 
have  done  with  it.  If  it  comes  to  blows,  I  intend  to  be  as  neutral  as 
the  gentleman  that  was  going  out  with  his  hounds  the  morning  of 
Edgehill.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  parties  to  list  with  any  of  them. 
You  promised  to  return  to  town,  but  now  say  nothing  of  it  You 
had  better  come  before  a  passport  is  necessary.    Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

ArlingtoQ  Street,  May  11, 1769. 

You  are  so  wayward,  that  I  often  resolve  to  give  you  up  to  your 
humours.  Then  something  happens  with  which  I  can  divert  you, 
and  my  good-humour  returns.  Did  not  you  say  you  should  return 
to'  London  long  before  this  time  T  At  least,  could  you  not  tell  me 
you  had  changed  your  mind?  why  am  I  to  pick  it  out  from  your 
absence  and  silence,  as  Dr.  Warburton  found  a  future  state  in  Moses's 
saying  nothing  of  the  matter !  I  could  go  on  with  a  chapter  of  severe 
interrogatories,  but  I  think  it  more  cruel  to  treat  you  as  a  hopeless 
reprobate ;  yes,  you  are  graceless,  and  as  I  have  a  respect  for  my 
own  scolding,  I  shall  not  throw  it  away  upon  you. 

Strawberry  has  been  in  great  glory ;  I  have  given  a  festino  there 
that  will  almost  mortgage  it.  Last  Tuesday  all  France  dined  there  : 
Monsieur  and  Madame  du  Chatelet,*  the  Due  de  Liancourt,*  three 
more  French  ladies,  whose  names  you  will  find  in  the  enclosed  paper, 
eight  other  Frenchmen,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ministers,  the 
Holdernesses,  Fitzroys,  in  short  we  were  four-and-twenty.  They 
arrived  at  two.  At  tne  gates  of  the  castle  I  received  them,  dressed  in 
the  cravat  of  Gibbons's  carving,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  embroidered  up 
to  the  elbows  that  had  belonged  to  James  the  First.  The  French 
servants  stared,  and  firmly  believed  this  was  the  dress  of  English 
country  gentlemen.  After  taking  a  survey  of  the  apartments,  we 
went  to  the  printing-house,  where  I  had  prepared  the  enclosed  verses, 
with  translations  by  Monsieur  de  Lille,^  one  of  the  company.  The 
moment  they  were  printed  off,  I  gave  a  private  signal,  and  French 
horns  and  clarionets  accompanied  this  compliment.  We  then  went 
to  see  Pope's  grotto  and  garden,  and  returned  to  a  magnificent  dinner 

*•  Le  Maiqms  da  Chitelet,  was  wm  to  ia  Marqaiae  da  Ghlctelet,  the  ooaunentator  upoo 
Newton,  and  the  Am6lie  of  Voltaire.  The  acandaloos  cfarooidea  of  the  time  aooord  to 
the  philoeopher  the  honour  of  his  patemitj. — E, 

^  The  Due  de  lianoourt,  of  the  ianulj  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  grand  maltre  de  la  carde. 
robe  du  RoL  At  (he  commenoement  of  the  Rerolation,  his  condaet  was  much  Hamed 
bj  those  attached  to  the  ooort  He  eventually  emigrated  to  England,  and,  after  residing 
here  some  time,  visited  America,  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  that  oounbT. 
In  1799,  after  the  19th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to  France.  He  died  in  March  1897,  m 
his  eightieth  yearw— B. « 

«  M.  de  Lille  was  an  officer  of  the  Frendi  cavalry,  an  a^eeable  man  in  society,  and 
author  of  severd  pretty  ballads  and  vers  de  eocUU, 
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in  the  refectory.  In  the  evening  we  walked,  had  tea,  cofiee,  and 
lemonade  in  the  gallery,  which  was  illuminated  with  a  thousand,  or 
thirty  candles,  I  forgot  which,  and  played  at  whist  and  loo  till  mid- 
night. Then  there  was  a  cold  supper,  and  at  one  the  company  re- 
turned to  town,  saluted  by  fifty  nightingales,  who,  as  tenants  of  the 
manor,  came  to^o  honour  to  their  lord. 

I  cannot  say  last  night  was  equally  agreeable.  There  was  what 
they  called  a  ridoUo  el  fresco  at  Vauxhall,'  for  which  one  paid  half-a- 
guinea,  though,  except  some  thousand  more  lamps  and  a  covered 
passage  all  round  the  garden,  which  took  off  from  the  rardenhood, 
there  was  nothing  better  than  on  a  common  night.  Mr.  Conway 
and  I  set  out  from  his  house  at  eight  o'clock;  the  tide  and  torrent  of 
coaches  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  half-an-hour  after  nine  before 
we  got  half-way  from  Westminster-bridge.  We  then  alighted ;  and 
after  scrambling  under  bellies  of  horses,  through  wheels,  and  over 
posts  and  rails,  we  reached  the  gardens,  where  were  already  many 
thousand  persons.  Nothing  diverted  me  but  a  man  in  a  Turk's  dress 
and  two  nymphs  in  masquerade  without  masks,  who  sailed  amongst 
the  company,  and,  which  was  surprising,  seemed  to  surprise  nobody. 
It  had  been  given  out  that  people  were  desired  to  come  in  fancied 
dresses  without  masks.  .  We  walked  twice  round  and  were  rejoiced 
to  come  away,  though  with  the  same  difficulties  as  at  our  entrance; 
for  we  found  three  strings  of  coaches  ail  along  the  road,  who  did  not 
move  half  a  foot  in  half-an-hour.  There  is  to  be  a  rival  mob  in  the 
same  way  at  Ranelagh  to-morrow ;  for  the  greater  the  folly  and  im- 
position the  greater  is  the  crowd.  I  have  suspended  the  vestimenta 
that  were  torn  off  my  back  to  the  god  of  repentance,  and  shall  stay 
away.   Adieu  1   I  have  not  a  word  more  to  say  to  you.    Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  I  hope  you  will  not  regret  paying  a  shilling  for  this  papket. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Arlinirtoii  Street,  May  27, 1769. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  not  heard  from  you  this  century,  nor  knew  where  you  had 
fixed  yourself.  Mr.  Gray  tells  me  you  are  still  at  Waterbeche. 
Mr.  Granger  has  published  his  Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Lives  down 

•     •*  They  went  to  the  iZt^to— 'tis  a  ball 

Where  people  dance,  and  eup,  and  dance  affain ; 
Its  proper  name,  perhape,  were  a  maaqued  hafi, 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain; 

Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  onr  Vauzhall, 

Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain : 

The  company  is  *  mix'd' — the  phrase  I  quote  is 

As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice." 

Beppo,  St.  5a— £. 
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to  the  Revolution ;'  and  as  the  work  sells  well,  I  believe,  nay,  do  not 
doubt,  we  shall  have  the  rest.  There  are  a  few  copies  printed  but 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf.  As  I  know  you  love  scribbling  in  such  books 
as  well  as  I  do,  I  beg  you  will  give  me  leave  to  make  you  a  present 
of  one  set  I  shall  send  it  in  about  a  week  to  Mr.  Gray,  and  have 
desired  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  turned  it  over,  to  convey  it  to  you.  I 
have  found  a  few  mistakes,  and  you  will  find  more.  To  my  mortifi- 
cation, though  I  have  four  thousand  heads,  I  find,  upon  a  rough  cal- 
culation, that  I  still  want  three  or  four  hundred. 

Pray,  give  me  some  account  of  yourself,  how  you  do,  and  whether 
you  are  fixed.  I  thought  you  rather  inclined  to  Ely.  Are  we 
never  to  have  the  history  of  that  cathedral  ?  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  that  you  have  any  thoughts  of  coming  this  way,  or  that  you 
would  make  me  a  visit  this  summer.  I  shall  be  little  from  home  this 
summer  till  Ausust,  when  I  think  of  going  to  Paris  for  six  weeks. 
To  be  sure  you  have  seen  the  History  of  British  Topography,**  which 
was  published  this  winter,  and  it  is  a  delightful  book  in  our  way. 
Adieu  !  dear  Sir.  Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  14, 17G9. 

Dear  Sir, 

Among  many  agreeable  passages  in  your  last,  there  is  nothing  I  like 
so  well  as  the  hope  you  give  me  of  seeing  you  here  in  July.  I  will 
return  that  visit  immediately:  don't  be  afraid;  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
commode you  at  Waterbeche;  but,  if  you  will  come,  I  promise  I  will 
accompany  you  back  as  far  as  Cambridge:  nay,  carry  you  on  to 
Ely,  for  thither  I  am  bound.     The  Bishop*"  has  sent  a  Dr.  Nichols  to 


*■  A  Biographical  History  of  England,  from  Egbert  the  Great  to  the  Revdution.  A 
eontinuation,  bringing  the  work  down  from  the  Rerolution  to  the  end  of  George  I.*8 
reign,  was  published  in  1806,  by  the  Rev,  Mark  Noble.  In  a  letter  to  Boswell,  of  the 
3(Mi  of  August  1776,  Dr.  Johnson  says — ^  I  have  read  every  word  of  Gran^^s  Bio|T». 
phical  History.  It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not  think  him  the  Wnig 
that  you  supposed.  Horace  Walpole  being  his  patron  is,  indeed,  no  snood  sign  of  his 
political  principles ;  but  he  denied  to  Lord  Mansfield  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  said  he 
had  been  accused  by  both  parties  of  partiality.    It  seems  he  was  like  Pope — 

*  While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  WhigB  a  Tory.' 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book ;  and  as  Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  to 
find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work  upon  Granger's  plan,  and  has  desired  I  woM 
mention  it  to  you,  if  such  a  man  occurs,  please  to  let  me  know.  His  lordship  will  give 
him  generous  encouragement" — E. 

**  By  Richard  Grough,  the  well-known  antiquary.  The  second  edition,  puUished  in 
1780,  is  a  far  better  one.— £. 

c  Dr.  Matthias  Mawson,  translated  from  Llandaff  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1754.  He  died 
in  November  1770,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  His  character  was  thus  drawn,  in  ]749, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Clarke : — ^^Our  Bishop  is  a  better  sort  of  man  than  most  of  the  mitred 
order.  He  is,  indeed,  awkward,  absent,  &c.;  bat  then,  he  has  no  ambition,  no  desire  to 
please,  and  is  privately  mvudficent  when  the  world  thinks  him  parsimonious.  He  has 
given  more  to  the  Church  than  all  the  bishops  put  together  for  almost  a  century.*' — R 
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me,  to  desire  I  would  assist  him  in  a  plan  for  the  east  window  of  his 
cathedral,  which  he  intends  to  benefactorate  with  painted  glass.  The 
window  is  the  most  untractable  of  all  Saxon  uncouthness :  nor  can  I 
conceive  what  to  do  with  it,  but  by  taking  off  the  bottoms  for  arms 
and  mosaic,  splitting  the  crucifixion  into  three  compartments,  and 
filling  the  five  lights  at  top  with  prophets,  saints,  martyrs,  and  such 
like ;  after  shortening  the  windows  like  the  great  ones.  This  I  shall 
propose.  However,  I  choose  to  see  the  spot  myself,  as  it  will  be  a 
proper  attention  to  the  Bishop  after  his  civility,  and  I  really  would 
give  the  best  advice  I  could.  The  Bishop,  like  Alexander  YIIL,  feels 
that  the  clock  has  struck  half-an-hour  pcLst  eleven^  and  is  impatient  to 
be  let  depart  in  peace  after  his  eyes  shall  have  seen  his  vitrification : 
at  least,  he  is  impatient  to  give  his  eyes  that  treat ;  and  yet  it  will  be 
a  pity  to  precipitate  the  work.  If  you  can  come  to  me  first,  I  shall 
be  happy ;  if  not,  I  must  come  to  you :  that  is,  will  meet  you  at  Cam- 
bridge. Let  me  know  your  mind,  for  I  would  not  press  you  unsea- 
sonably. I  am  enough  obliged  to  you  already ;  though,  by  mistake, 
you  think  it  is  you  that  are  obliged  to  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  plunder 
you  of  any  more  prints ;  but  shall  employ  a  little  collector  to  get  me 
all  that  are  getable.     The  rest,  the  greatest  of  us  all  must  want. 

lam  very  sorry  for  the  fever  you  have  had :  but,  Goodman  Frog,  if 
you  will  live  in  the  fens,  do  not  expect  to  be  as  healthy  as  if  you  were  a 
fat  Dominican  at  Naples.  You  and  your  MSS.  will  all  grow  mouldy. 
When  our  climate  is  subject  to  no  sign  but  Aquarius  and  Pisces, 
would  one  choose  the  dampest  country  under  the  heavens  7  I  do  not 
expect  to  persuade  you,  and  so  I  will  say  no  more.  I  wish  you  joy 
of  the  treasure  you  have  discovered :  six  Saxon  bishops  and  a  Duke 
of  Northumberland !'  You  have  had  fine  sport  this  season.  Thank 
you  much  for  wishing  to  see  my  name  on  a  plate  in  the  history.  But, 
seriously,  I  have  no  such  vanity.  I  did  my  utmost  to  dissuade  Mr. 
Granger  from  the  dedication,  and  took  especial  pains  to  get  my  vir- 
tues left  out  of  the  question ;  till  I  found  he  would  be  quite  hurt  if  I 
did  not  let  him  express  his  gratitude,  as  he  called  it:  so,  to  satisfy 
him,  I  was  forced  to  accept  of  his  present ;  for  I  doubt  I  have  few 
virtues  but  what  he  has  presented  me  with ;  and  in  a  dedication,  you 
know,  one  is  permitted  to  have  as  many  as  the  author  can  afibrd  to 
bestow.  I  really  have  another  objection  to  the  plate :  which  is,  the 
ten  guineas.  I  have  so  many  draughts  on  my  extravagance  for  trifles, 
that  I  like  better  than  vanity,  that  1  should  not  care  to  be  at  that  ex- 
pense.   But  I  should  think  either  the  Duke  or  Duchess  of  Northum. 

*  The  followingr  is  an  extract  fhmi  a  previoos  letter  of  Mr.  Cole's,  and  to  this  Mr. 
Walpole  alhides : — **  An  old  wall  being  to  be  taken  down  behind  the  choir  [at  Ely],  on 
which  were  painted  seven  fig^ures  of  six  Saxon  bishops,  and  a  Duke,  as  he  is  called,  of 
Northnmberland,  one  Brithnoth ;  which  plainting  I  take  to  be  as  old  as  any  we  have  in 
Gngland — I  gruessed  by  seven  arches  in^the  wall,  below  the  figures,  that  the  bones  of  these 
seven  beneft.ctors  to  the  old  Saxon  conventoal  church  were  reposited  in  Uie  wall  under 
them :  accordingly,  we  found  seven  separate  holes,  each  with  the  remains  of  the  said 
persons,"  &.c.  £c.  Mr.  Cole  proposed  that  Mr.  Walpole  should  contribute  an  engraving 
from  this  painting  to  the  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  a  work  about  to  be  publish^  or  to 
use  his  interest  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  do  so. 
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berland  would  rejoice  at  such  an  opportunity  of  buying  incense;  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Write  to  Mr.  Percy,  and  vaunt 
the  discovery  of  Duke  Brithnoth's  bones,  and  ask  him  to  move  their 
graces  to  contribute  a  plate.  They  could  not  be  so  unnaJtural  as  to 
refuse ;  especially  if  the  Duchess  knew  the  size  of  his  thigh-bone. 

I  was  very  happy  to  show  civilities  to  your  friends,  and  should 
have  asked  them  to  stay  and  dine,  but  unluckily  expected  other  com- 
pany. Dr.  Evvin  seems  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  Mr.  Rawlioson 
a  very  agreeable  one.  Pray  do  not  think  it  was  any  trouble  to  me 
to  pay  respect  to  your  recommendation. 

I  have  been  eagerly  reading  Mr.  Shenstone's  Letters,  which,  though 
containing  nothing  but  trifles,  amused  me  extremely,  as  they  mention 
so  many  persons  I  know ;  particularly  myself.  I  found  there,  what  I 
did  not  know,  and  what,  1  believe,  Mr.  Gray"  himself  never  knew, 
that  his  ode  on  my  cat  was  written  to  ridicule  Lord  L}rttelton's 
monody.  It  is  just  as  true  as  that  the  latter  will  survive,  and  the 
former  be  forgotten.  There  is  another  anecdote  equally  vulgar,  and 
void  of  truth :  that  my  father,  sitting  in  George's  cofTee-house,  (I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Shenstone  thought  that,  after  he  quitted  his  place,  he  went 
to  the  coffee-houses  to  learn  news,)  was  asked  to  contribute  to  a 
figure  of  himself  that  was  to  be  beheaded  by  the  mob.  I  do  remember 
something  like  it,  but  it  happened  to  myself.  I  met  a  mob,  just  after 
my  father  was  out,  in  Hanover-square,  and  drove  up  to  it  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  They  were  carrying  about  a  figure  of  my 
sister.*'  This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  other  story.  That  on  my 
uncle  I  never  heard ;  but  it  is  a  good  story,  and  not  at  all  improbable. 
I  felt  great  pity  on  reading  these  letters  for  the  narrow  circumstances 
of  the  author,  and  the  passion  for  fame  that  he  was  tormented  with ; 
and  yet  he  had  much  more  fame  than  his  talents  entitled  him  to. 
Poor  man  I  he  wanted  to  have  all  the  world  talk  of  him  for  the  pretty 
place  he  had  made;  and  which  he  seems  to  have  made  only  that  it 
might  be  talked  of.''  The  first  time  a  company  came  to  see  my  house, 
I  felt  his  joy.  I  am  now  so  tired  of  it,  that  I  shudder  when  the  bell 
rings  at  the  gate.  It  is  as  bad  as  keeping  an  inn,  and  I  am  often 
tempted  to  deny  its  being  shown,  if  it  would  not  be  ill-natured  to  those 

*  ^*  I  have  read/*  aajs  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nichdls,  **  an  octavo  vblume  of  Shen- 
itone*8  Letters.  Poor  man !  he  was  always  wishinsr  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  dis. 
tinctions ;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  living  against  his  will  in  retirement,  and 
in  a  place  which  his  taste  had  adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note 
came  to  see  and  commend  it :  his  correspcmdence  is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and 
bis  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergy,  who  wrote  verses  too."  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  135.— £. 

>»  See  vol.  i.  p.  344.— E. 

^  **  In  the  infancy  of  modem  gardening,  a  false  taste  was  introduced  by  Shenstone,  in 
his  ferme  omit  at  the  Leasowes ;  where,  instead  of  surrounding  his  house  with  such  a 
quantity  of  ornamental  lawn  or  park  only,  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  size  of  the 
mansion  or  the  extent  of  the  property,  his  taste,  rather  than  his  ambition,  led  him  to  or. 
nament  the  whole  of  his  estate;  and  in  the  vain  attempt  to  combine  the  profits  of  a  farm 
with  the  scenery  of  a  park,  he  lived  under  the  continual  mortification  of  diaapp^Hnted 
hope ;  and  with  a  mind  exquisitely  sensible,  he  felt  equally  the  sneer  of  the  great  man  at 
the  magnificence  of  his  attempt,  and  the  ridicule  of  ue  farmer  at  the  misapplication  of 
his  paternal  acres."    Repton. — £. 
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that  come,  and  to  my  housekeeper.  I  own,  I. was  one  day  too  cross, 
I  bad  been  plagued  all  the  week  with  staring  crowds.  At  last,  it 
rained  a  deluge.  Well,  said  I,  at  last,  nobody  will  come  to-day.  The 
words  were  scarce  uttered,  when  the  bell  rang.  I  replied^  '*  Tell  them 
they  cannot  possibly  see  the  house,  but  they  are  very  welcome  to  walk 
in  the  garden.'" 

Observe ;  nothing  above  alludes  to  Dr.  Ewin  and  Mr.  Rawiinson : 
I  was  not  only  much  pleased  with  them,  but  quite  glad  to  show  them 
how  entirely  you  may  command  my  house,  and  your  most  sincere 
friend  and  servant 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  HiD,  Monday,  June  26, 1769, 

Dear  Sir, 

Oh  !  yes,  yes,  I  shall  like  Thursday  or  Friday,  6th  or  7th,  exceed- 
ingly ;  I  shall  like  your  staying  with  me  two  days  exceedinglier ;  and 
longer  exceedingliest ;  and  I  will  carry  you  back  to  Cambridge  on 
our  pflgrimase  to  Ely.  But  I  should  not  at  all  like  to  be  catched  in 
the  glories  of  an  installation,  and  find  myself  a  doctor,  before  I  knew 
where  I  was.  It  will  be  much  more  agreeable  to  find  the  whole 
capiU  asleep,  digesting  turtle,  dreaming  of  bishoprics,  and  humming 
old  catches  of  Anacreon,  and  scraps  of  Corelli.  I  wish  Mr.  Gray 
may  not  be  set  out  for  the  north ;  which  is  rather  the  case  than  setting 
out  for  the  summer.  We  have  no  summers,  I  think,  but  what  we 
raise,  like  pine-apples,  by  fire.  My  hay  is  an  absolute  water-soochyy 
and  teaches  me  how  to  feel  for  you.  You  are  quite  in  the  right  to 
sell  your  fief  in  Marshland.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  one 
step  more,  and  quit  Marshland.  We  live,  at  least,  on  terra  firma  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  can  saunter  out  without  stilts,  /torn,  we 
do  not  wade  into  pools,  and  call  it  going  upon  the  water,  and  get  sore 
throats.  I  trust  yours  is  better;  but  I  recollect  this  is  not  the  first 
you  have  complained  of.  Pray  be  not  incorrigible,  but  come  to 
shore. 

Be  so  good  as  to  thank  Mr.  Smith,  my  old  tutor,  for  his  corrections. 
If  ever  the  Anecdotes  are  reprinted,  I  will  certainly  profit  of  them. 

I  joked,  it  is  true,  about  Joscelin  de  Louvain,^  and  his  Duchess ;  but 

*  Walpole  havingr  oomplained  of  these  introaions  on  hb  privacy  to  Madame  du  Deffiuul, 
the  lady  replied — **  Oh !  voos  n'dtes  point  fkchd  qu'on  vienne  voir  votre  ch&teau ;  vous  ne 
Tavez  pas  fait  singolier ;  voos  ne  Pavez  pas  reiapU  de  choses  ppdcieiues,  de  raretts ;  tow 
ne  blUssez  pas  un  cabinet  rond,  dans  leqoel  le  lit  est  un  tr^ne,  et4)ti  il  n'y  a  que  dee 
tabourets,  pour  y  raster  seul  ou  ne  re^evoir  que  voe  amis.  Tout  le  monde  a  les  m^mes 
passions,  les  memte  vertus,  les  mdmos  vices;  il  n*y  a  que  les  modifications  qui  en  fond  la 
difference ;  amour  propre,  vanity,  crainte  de  Tennui,*^  ^lc — E. 

^  The  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  grrace  havini;  been  originally  a  baronet,  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson,  and  having  married  the  daughter  of  Algernon  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set  and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1750  assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Percy,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1766.  Walpole*s  allusion  ia  to  his  becoming  a 
Percy  by  marriage,  as  Joscelin  had  done  before  him :  Agnes  de  Percy,  daughter  of 

46* 
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not  at  all  in  advising  you  to  make  Mr.  Percy  pimp  for  the  plate.  On 
the  contrary,  I  wish  you  success,  and  think  this  an  infallible  method 
of  obtaining  the  benefaction.  It  is  right  to  lay  vanity  under  contribu- 
tion ;  for  then  both  sides  are  pleased. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  dine  with  Mr.  Granger  from  hence, 
and  return  at  night.  It  cannot  be  less  than  six  or  seven-and-twenty 
miles  to  Shiplake.  Bui  I  go  to  Park-place  to-morrow,  which  is 
within  two  miles  of  him,  and  I  will  try  if  I  can  tempt  him  to  meet 
you  here.     Adieu ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

ArUngton  Street,  July  3, 17G9. 

Whew  you  have  been  so  constantly  good  to  me,  my  dear  lord, 
without  changing,  do  you  wonder  that  our  friendship  has  lasted  so 
long  t  Can  I  be  so  insensible  to  the  honour  or  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance  7  When  the  advantage  lies  much  on  my  side,  am  I 
likely  to  alter  the  first?  Oh,  but  it  will  last  now!  We  have  seen 
friendships  without  number  born  and  die.  Ours  was  not  formed  on 
interest,  nor  alliance ;  and  politics,  the  poison  of  all  English  con- 
nexions, never  entered  into  ours.  You  have  given  me  a  new  proof  by 
remembering  the  chapel  of  Luton.  I  hear  it  is  to  be  preserved ;  and 
am  glad  of  it,  though  I  might  have  been  the  better  for  its  ruins. 

I  should  have  answered  your  lordship's  last  post,  but  was  at  Park- 

Elace.  I  think  Lady  Ailesbury  quite  recovered ;  though  her  illness 
as  made  such  an  impression  that  she  does  not  yet  believe  it. 

It  is  so  settled  that  we  are  never  to  have  tolerable  weather  in  June, 
that  the  first  hot  day  was  on  Saturday — hot  by  comparison :  for  I 
think  it  is  three  years  since  we  have  really  felt  the  feel  of  summer. 
I  was,  however,  concerned  to  be  forced  to  come  to  town  yesterday 
on  some  business ;  for,  however  the  country  feels,  it  looks  divine,  and 
the  verdure  we  buy  so  dear  is  delicious.  I  shall  not  be  able,  I  fear, 
to  profit  of  it  this  summer  in  the  loveliest  of  all  places,  as  I  am  to  go 
to  Paris  in  August.  But  next  year  I  trust  I  shall  accompany  Mr. 
Conway  and  Lady  Ailesbury  to  Wentworth  Castle.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  visit  Castle  Howard  and  Beverley;  but  neither  would  carry  me  so 
far,  if  Wentworth  Castle  was  not  in  the  way. 

The  Chatelets  are  gone,  without  any  more  battles  with  the  Rus- 
sians.*   The  papers  say  the  latter  have  been  beaten  by  the  Turks  ;•* 

William  de  Percy  the  third  baron,  havingr  only  consented  to  marry  Joacelin  of  Louvain, 
brother  of  Queen  Adelicia,  second  wife  of  Henry  I.,  and  son  of  Godfrey  Barbatus,  Duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine  and  Count  of  Brabant,  who  was  descended  from  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magfne,  upon  his  aerreeingr  to  adopt  either  the  surname  or  arms  of  Percy. — E. 

*■  The  Due  de  Cnatelet,  the  French  ambassador,  had  affronted  Comte  Czemicheff^  the 
Russian  ambassador,  at  a  ball  at  court,  on  a  point  of  precedence,  and  a  challenge  ensiled ; 
but  their  meetingr  was  prevented. 

^  Before  Choczim.  The  Russians  were  at  first  victorious ;  bat,  like  the  Kin^  of  Prus- 
sia at  the  battle  of  Zorndorff,  they  despatched  the  messenger  with  the  news  too  soon ;  fhr 
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which  tejoices  me,  though  against  all  rules  of  politics :  but  I  detest 
that  murderess,  and  like  to  have  her  humbled.  I  don't  know  that  this 
piece  of  news  is  true :  it  is  enough  to  me  that  it  is  agreeable.  I  had 
rather  take  it  for  granted,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring  about 
what  I  have  so  little  to  do  with.  I  am  just  the  same  about  the  City 
and  Surrey  petitions.  Since  I  have  dumemberedT  myself,  it  is  incre- 
dible how  cool  I  am  to  all  politics. 

London  is  the  abomination  of  desolation ;  and  I  rejoice  to  leave  it 
again  this  evening.  Even  Pam  has  not  a  lev^  above  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Next  winter,  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  fashion  to  remove  into 
the  city  :  for,  since  it  is  the  mode  to  choose  aldermen  at  this  end  of 
the  town,  the  maccaronis  will  certainly  adjourn  to  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  fear  of  being  fined  for  sheriffs.  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Boothby  will 
die  of  the  thought  of  being  aldermen  of  Grosvenor-ward  and  Berkeley- 
square-ward.  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  paradise  laugh  at  all  these 
tumults,  and  have  not  tasted  of  the  tree  that  forfeits  paradise;  which  I 
take  to  have  been  the  tree  of  politics,  not  of  knowledge.  How  happy 
you  are  not  to  have  your  son  Abel  knocked  on  the  head  by  his  brother 
Cain  at  the  Brentford  election  !  You  do  not  hunt  the  poor  deer  and 
hares  that  gambol  around  you.  If  Eve  has  a  sin,  I  doubt  it  is  ang- 
ling ;^  but  as  she  makes  all  other  creatures  happy,  I  beg  she  would 
not  impale  worms  nor  whisk  carp  out  of  one  element  into  another. 
If  she  repents  of  that  guilt,  I  hope  she  will  live  as  long  as  her  grand- 
son Methuselah.  There  is  a  commentator  that  says  his  life  was  pro- 
tracted for  never  having  boiled  a  lobster  alive.  Adieu,  dear  couple, 
that  I  honour  as  much  as  I  could  honour  my  first  grandfather  and 
grandmother !    Your  most  dutiful 

HoR.  Japhet. 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawberry  HUl,  Friday,  July  7, 1769. 

You  desired  me  to  write,  if  I  knew  any  thing  particular.  How 
particular  will  content  you  ?  Don't  imagine  I  would  send  you  such 
nash  as  the  livery's  petition.*^  Come;  would  the  apparition  of  my 
Lord  Chatham  satisfy  you?  Don't  be  frightened;  it  was  not  his 
ghost.  He,  he  himself  in  propriA  persona, ,  and  not  in  a  strait  waist- 
coat, walked  into  the  King's  lev^e  this  morning,  and  was  in  the  closet 
twenty  minutes  after  the  lev^e ;  and  was  to  go  out  of  town  to-night 

the  Turks  having  recovered  their  sorpriBe,  returned  to  the  char^,  and  repulsed  the  Rus- 
sians with  great  slaughter. — E. 

*  Mr.  Walpole  means,  since  he  quitted  Parliament 

^  Wa]po]e*8  abhorrence  of  the  pastime  of  angling  has  been  already  noticed.  See  vol. 
iii.  p.  70.— E. 

•  The  petition  of  the  livery  of  Ix>ndon,  complaining  of  the  uiiconstitutional  conduct  of 
the  King*9  ministers,  and  the  undue  return  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  when  he  opposed  Mr.  Wilkee 
at  the  election  for  Middlesex. 
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again/  The  deuce  is  in  it  if  this  is  not  news.  Whether  be  is  to 
be  king,  minister,  lord  mayor,  or  alderman,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  a 
word  more  than  I  have  told  you.  Whether  he  was  sent  for  to  guard 
St  James's  gate,  or  whether  he  came  alone,  like  Almanzor,  to  storm 
it,  I  cannot  tell :  by  Beckford's  violence  I  should  think  the  latter.  I 
am  so  indifferent  what  he  came  for,  that  I  shall  wait  till  Sunday  to 
learn :  when  I  lie  in  town  on  mv  way  to  Ely.  You  will  probably 
hear  more  from  your  brother  before  I  can  write  again.  I  send  this 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Granger,  who  will  leave  it  at  your  park-gate  as  he 
goes  through  Henley  home.  Good-night  1  it  is  past  twelve,  and  I  am 
going  to  bed.     Yours  ever. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  15, 1769. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  fellow-travellers.  Rosette*  and  I,  got  home  safe  and  perfectly 
contented  with  our  expedition,  and  wonderfully  obliged  to  you.  Pray 
receive  our  thanks  and  barking;  and  pray  say,  and  bark  a  great  deal 
for  us  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentham,  and  all  that  good  family. 

After  gratitude,  you  know,  always  comes  a  little  self-interest ;  for 
who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  being  grateful,  if  he  had  no  further 
expectations  ?  Imprimis^  then,  here  are  the  directions  for  Mr.  Essex 
for  the  piers  of  my  gates.  Bishop  Luda  must  not  be  offended  at  my 
converting  his  tomb  into  a  gateway.  Many  a  saint  and  confessor,  I 
doubt,  will  be  glad  soon  to  be  passed  through,  as  it  will,  at  least, 
secure  his  being  passed  over.  When  I  was  directing  the  east  window 
at  Ely,  I  recollected  the  lines  of  Prior: — 

"  How  unlucky  were  Nature  and  Art  to  poor  Nell ! 
She  was  painting  her  cheeks  at  the  time  her  nose  ielL'* 

Adorning  cathedrals  when  the  religion  itself  totters,  is  very  like  poor 
Nell's  mishap.*'  »  ♦  *  I  wjn  trouble  you  with  no  more  at  present, 
but  to  get  from  Mr.  Lort  the  name  of  the  Norfolk  monster,  and  to 

f've  it  to  Jackson.  Don't  forget  the  list  of  English  heads  in  Dr. 
win's  book  for  Mr.  Granger;  particularly  the  Duchess  of  Chenreux. 
I  will  now  release  you,  only  adding  my  compliments  to  Dr.  Ewin, 
Mr.  Tyson,  Mr.  Lort,  Mr.  Essex,  and  once  more  to  the  Benthams. 
Adieu,  dear  Sir !    Yours  ever. 

•  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  of  the  11th,  Lord  Temple  says :— >**  Your  reoep- 
tion  at  8t  James's  where  I  am  glad  you  have  heen,  turns  out  exactly  such  as  I  should 
have  expected — full  of  the  highrat  morks  of  regard  to  your  lordship :  full  of  condescen- 
sion, and  of  all  those  sentiments  of  grace  and  goodness  which  his  Majesty  can  so  well  ex- 
press. I  think  that  you  cannot  but  be  happy  at  the  result  of  this  experiment**  Chatham 
Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  361. — E. 

^  A  favourite  dog  of  Mr.  Walpole's 

<=  Here  follow  some  minute  directions  (or  building  the  gateway,  unintelligible  without 
the  sketch  that  accompanied  the  letter,  and  uninteresting  with  it,  and  a  list  of  prints  that 
Mr.  Walpole  was  anxious  to  procure. 
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Remember  to  ask  me  for  acacias,  and  any  thing  else  with  which  I 
caa  pay  some  of  my  debts  to  you. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE. 

Strawberry  Hill,  August  12, 1769. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  WAS  in  town  yesterday,  and  found  the  parcel  arrived  very  safe.  I 
give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  all  the  contents ;  but  when  I 
sent  you  the  list  of  heads  I  wanted,  it  was  for  Mr.  Jackson,  not  at  all 
meaning  to  rob  you ;  but  your  generosity  much  outruns  my  prudence, 
and  I  must  be  upon  my  guard  with  you.  The  Catherine  Bolen  was 
particularly  welcome ;  I  had  never  seen  it — it  is  a  treasure,  though  I 
am  persuaded  not  genuine,  but  taken  from  a  French  print  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  I  have.  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  from 
whence  it  was  taken ;  I  mean  from  what  book :  I  imagine  the  same 
in  which  are  two  prints,  which  Mr.  Granger  mentions,  and  has 
himself  (with  Italian  inscriptions,  too),  of  a  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  an  Earl  of  Arundel.  Mr.  Bernardiston  I  never  saw  before — I 
do  not  know  in  what  reiffn  he  lived — I  suppose  lately :  nor  do  I  know 
the  era  of  the  Master  of  Benet.  When  I  come  bacK,  I  must  beg  you 
to  satisfy  these  questions.  The  Countess  of  Kent  is  very  curious, 
too ;  I  have  lately  got  a  very  dirty  one,  so  that  I  shall  return  yours 
again.  Mrs.  WooTey  I  could  not  get  high  or  low.  But  there  is  no 
end  of  thanking  you — and  yet  I  must  for  Sir  J.  Pinet,  though  Mr. 
Hawkins  gave  me  a  copy  a  fortnight  ago.  I  must'  delay  sending 
them  till  I  come  back.  Be  so  good  as  to  thank  Mr.  Tyson*  for  his 
prints  and  notes ;  the  latter  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  over,  I  am 
so  hurried  with  my  journey ;  but  I  am  sure  they  will  be  very  useful 
to  me.  1  hope  he  will  not  forget  me  in  October.  It  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  of  sending  you  some  good  acacias,  or  any  thine  you  want 
from  hence.  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  ask  me  for  any  thing  in  my 
power,  so  much  I  am  in  your  debt :  I  must  beg  to  be  a  little  more,  by 
entreating  you  to  pay  Mr.  Essex  whatever  he  asks  for  his  drawing, 
which  is  just  what  I  wished.     The  iron  gates  I  have. 

With  regard  to  a  history  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  he 
desires  my  advices,  the  plan,  I  think,  should  lie  in  a  very  simple 
compass.  Was  I  to  execute  it,  it  should  be  thus : — I  would  give  a 
series  of  plates,  even  from  the  conclusion  of  Saxon  architecture, 
beginning  with  the  round  Roman  arch,  and  going  on  to  show  how 
they  plaistered  and  zigzagged  it,  and  then  how  better  ornaments  crept 
in,  till  the  beautiful  Grothic  arrived  at  its  perfection :  then  how  it  de- 

*  The  Rev.  Michael  Tyson,  of  Bennet  College,  Cambndjjre.  He  was  elected  F.  a  A. 
in  1768,  and  died  in  1780.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Mr.  Gooeh,  and  is  described  as 
a  good  antiquary  and  a  gentleman  artist  He  engraved  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Jane 
Shore,  some  of  the  old  masters  of  his  college,  and  some  of  the  noted  characters  in  and 
about  Cambridge. — E. 
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ceased  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign! — Abp.  Wareham*s  tomb  at 
Canterbury,  being  I  believe  the  last  example  of  unbastardized  Gothic. 
A  very  few  plates  more  would  demonstrate  its  change:  though 
Holbein  embroidered  it  with  some  morsels  of  true  architecture.  In 
Queen  £lizabeth*s  reign  there  was  scarce  any  architecture  at  all :  I 
mean  no  pillars,  or  seldom,  buildings  then  becoming  quite  plain. 
Under  James  a  barbarous  composition  succeeded.  A  single  plate 
of  something  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  his  heaviest  and  worst  style,  should 
terminate  the  work ;  for  he  soon  stepped  into  the  true  and  perfect 
Grecian. 

The  next  part,  Mr.  Essex  can  do  better  than  any  body,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  person  that  can  do  it.  This  should  consist  of  ob- 
servations on  the  art,  proportions,  and  method  of  building,  and  the 
reasons  observed  by  the  Gothic  architects  for  what  they  did.  This 
would  show  what  great  men  they  were,  and  how  they  raised  such 
aerial  and  stupendous  masses,  though  unassisted  by  half  the  lights 
now  enjoyed  by  their  successors.  The  prices  and  the  wages  of 
workmen,  and  the  comparative  value  of  money  and  provisions  at  the 
several  periods,  should  be  stated,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  ma- 
terials. 

The  last  part  (I  don't  know  whether  it  should  not  be  the  first  part) 
nobody  can  do  so  well  as  yourself.  This  must  be  to  ascertain  the 
chronological  period  of  each  building ;  and  not  only  of  each  building, 
but  of  each  tomb,  that  shall  be  exhibited:  for  you  know  the  great 
delicacy  and  richness  of  Gothic  ornaments  were  exhausted  on  small 
chapels,  oratories  and  tombs.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  wish  to 
have  added  detached  samples  of  the  various  patterns  of  ornaments, 
which  would  not  be  a  great  many ;  as,  excepting  pinnacles,  there  is 
scarce  one  which  does  not  branch  from  the  trefoil ;  quadrefoils,  cin- 
quefoils,  &c.  being  but  various  modifications  of  it.  I  believe  almost 
all  the  ramifications  of  windows  are  so,  and  of  them  there  should  be 
samples,  too. 

This  work  you  see  could  not  be  executed  by  one  hand;  Mr.  Tjrson 
could  give  great  assistance.  I  wish  the  plan  was  drawn  out,  and 
better  digested.  This  is  a  very  rude  sketch,  and  first  thought.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  contribute  what  little  I  know,  and  to  the 
expense  too,  which  would  be  considerable ;  but  I  am  sure  we  could 
get  assistance — and  it  had  better  not  be  undertaken  than  executed 
superficially.  Mr.  Tyson's  History  of  Fashions  and  Dresses  would 
make  a  valuable  part  of  the  work;  as,  in  elder  times  especially, 
much  must  be  depended  on  tombs  for  dresses.  I  have  a  notion  the 
King  might  be  inclined  to  encourage  such  a  work ;  and,  if  a  proper 
plan  was  drawn  out,  for  which  I  have  not  time  now,  I  would  en- 
deavour to  get  it  laid  before  him,  and  his  patronage  solicited.  Pray 
talk  this  over  with  Mr.  Tyson  and  Mr.  Essex.  It  is  an  idea  worth 
pursuing. 

You  was  very  kind  to  take  me  out  of  the  scrape  about  the  organ ; 
and  yet  if  my  insignificant  name  could  carry  it  to  one  side,  I  would  not 
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scruple  to  lend  it'  Thank  you,  too,  for  St.  Alban  and  Noailles.  The 
very  picture  the  latter  describes  was  in  my  father's  collection,  and  is 
now  at  Worksop.  I  have  scarce  room  to  crowd  in  my  compliments 
to  the  good  house  of  Bentham,  and  to  say,  yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

August  18, 1769. 

As  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since  the  Assyrian  calends,  which 
is  much  longer  ago  than  the  Greek,  you  may  perhaps  have  died  in 
Media,  at  Ecbatana,  or  in  Chaldsea,  and  then  to  be  sure  I  have  no 
reason  to  take  it  ill  that  you  have  forgotten  me.     There  is  no  post 
between  Europe  and  the  Elysian  fields,  where  I  hope  in  the  Lord 
Pluto  you  are ;  and  for  the  letters  that  are  sent  by  Orpheus,  iEneas, 
Sir  George  Yilliers,  and  such  accidental  passensers,  to  be  sure  one 
cannot  wonder  if  they  miscarry.     You  might  indeed  have  sent  one  a 
scrawl  by  Fanny,  as  Cock-lane  is  not  very  distant  from  Arlington- 
street  ;  but,  when  I  asked  her,  she  scratched  the  ghost  of  a  no,  that 
made  one's  ears  tingle  again.     If,  contrary  to  aU  probability,  you 
still  be  above  ground,  and  if,  which  is  still  more  improbable,  you 
should  repent  of  your  sins  while  you  are  yet  in  good  health,  and 
should  go  strangely  further,  and  endeavour  to  make  atonement  by 
writing  to  me  acain,  I  think  it  conscientiously  right  to  inform  you, 
that  I  am  not  in  Arlington-street,  nor  at  Strawberry-hill,  nor  even  in 
Middlesex;  nay,  not  in  England;  I  am — I  am — guess  where — not 
in  Corsica,  nor  at  Spa — stay,  I  am  not  at  Paris  yet,  but  I  hope  to  be 
there  in  two  days.     In  short,  I  am  at  Calais,  having  landed  about 
two  hours  ago,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  nine  hours.    Having  no 
soul  with  me  but  Rosette,  I  have  been  amusing  myself  with  the  arri- 
val of  a  French  officer  and  his  wife  in  a  berlin,  which  carried  their 
ancestors  to  one  of  Molidre*s  plays :  as  Madame  has  no  maid  with 
her,  she  and  Monsieur  very  prudently  untied  the  trunks,  and  disbur- 
thened  the  venerable  machine  of  all  its  luggage  themselves ;  and  then 
with  a  proper  resumption  of  their  equality.  Monsieur  gave  his  hand 
to  Madame,  and  conducted  her  in  much  ceremony  through  the  yard 
to  their  apartment.    Here  ends  the  beginning  of  my  letter ;  when  I 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  perhaps,  I  may  continue  it.    You  cannot 
have  the  confidence  to  complain,  if  I  give  you  no  more  than  my  mo- 
mens  perdus;  have  you  deserved  any  better  of  me? 

Saturday  momiog. 
Having  just  recollected  that  the  whole  merit  of  this  letter  will  con- 
sist in  the  surprise,  I  hurry  to  finish  it,  and  send  it  away  by  the  captain 
of  the  packet,  who  is  returning.  You  may  repay  me  this  surprise 
by  answering  my  letter,  and  by  directing  yours  to  Arlington-street, 
from  whence  Mary  will  forward  it  to  me.    You  will  not  have  much 

*  There  was  a  dispute  among  the  chapter  at  Ely  respecting  the  situation  of  the  organ. 
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time  to  consider,  for  I  shall  set  out  on  my  return  from  Paris  the  first 
of  October,'  according  to  my  solemn  promise  to  Strawberry;  and 
you  must  know,  I  keep  my  promises  to  Strawberry  much  better  than 
you  do.    Adieu !  Boulogne  hoy ! 


TO  JOHN  CHUTE,  ESa 

Paris,  August,  30, 1769. 

I  HAVE  been  so  hurried  with  paying  and  receiving  visits,  that  I  have 
not  had  a  moment's  worth  of  time  to  write.  My  passage  was  very 
tedious,  and  lasted  near  nine  hours  for  want  of  wind.  But  I  need 
not  talk  of  my  journey;  for  Mr.  Maurice,  whom  I  met  on  the  road, 
will  have  told  you  that  I  was  safe  on  terra  firma. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  at  hearing  four  days  ago,  that  my  Lord 
Dacre**  and  my  lady  were  arrived  here.  They  are  lodged  within  a 
few  doors  of  me.  He  is  come  to  consult  a  Doctor  Pomme,'  who  has 
prescribed  wine,  and  Lord  Dacre  already  complains  of  the  violence 
of  his  appetite.  If  you  and  I  had  pommed  him  to  eternity,  he  would 
not  have  believed  us.  A  man  across  the  sea  tells  him  the  plainest 
thing  in  the  world;  that  man  happens  to  be  called  a  doctor;  and 
happening  for  novelty  to  talk  common  sense,  is  believed,  as  if  he  had 
talked  nonsense !  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  Lord  Dacre  thinks 
himself  better,  though  he  is  so. 

My  dear  old  woman**  is  in  better  health  than  when  I  left  her,  and 
her  spirits  so  increased,  that  I  tell  her  she  will  go  mad  with  age. 
When  they  ask  her  how  old  she  is,  she  answers,  "  J'ai  soixante  et 
mille  ans."  She  and  I  went  to  the  Boulevard  last  night  after  supper, 
and  drove  about  there  till  two  in  the  morning.  We  are' going  to  sup 
in  the  country  this  evening,  and  are  to  go  to-morrow  night  at  eleven 
to  the  puppet-show.  A  protege  of  hers  has  written  a  piece  for  that 
theatre.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Madame  du  Barri,  nor  can  get  to  see 
her  picture  at  the  exposition  at  the  Louvre,  the  crowds  are  so  enor- 
mous that  go  thither  for  that  purpose.  As  royal  curiosities  are  the 
least  part  of  my  virtu,  I  wait  with  patience.  Whenever  I  have  an 
opportunity  I  visit  gardens,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  Rosette's  having 

*  Mr.  Walpole  arriyed  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  Augru8t,aiid  left  it  on  the  5th  of  October. 
On  the  18th  of  July,  Madame  dn  Deffand  had  written  to  him — **^  Vous  souhaitez  que  je 
viye  qoatre-Tingt-huit  ans ;  et  pourquoi  le  soohaiter,  si  votre  premier  voyage  ici  doit  Mre 
le  dernier  7  Pour  que  ce  souhait  m*edt  ^tA  agr^ahle,  il  falloit  y  ajoater,  *  Je  verrai  encore 
Men  des  fbis  ma  Petite,  et  je  jouerai  d*an  bonhenr  qui  n'^toit  r^serv^  qii\  moi,  I'amiti^ 
la  plus  tendre,  la  plas  sincere,  et  la  plus  constante  qu*il  fht  jamais.*  Adieu !  mon  plaisir 
est  trouble,  je  Pavoue ;  je  crains  que  ce  ne  soit  un  excte  de  complaisance  qui  vous  fuse 
^re  ce  voyage." — E. 

^  Thomas  Barret  Lennard,  seventeenth  Baron  Dacre.  His  lordship  married  Ann  Maria, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  lord  chie^ustioe  of  the  court  of  Kin^s  Bench. — K, 

c  At  that  time  the  fashionable  phyjician  of  Paris.  He  was  originally  from  Aries,  and 
attained  his  celebrity  by  curing  the  ladies  of  &shion  in  the 'French  metropolis  of  the 
vapours. — E. 

^  Madame  du  Deffand. 
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a  walk.    She  goes  nowhere  else,  because  there  is  a  distemper  among 
the  dogs. 

There  is  going  to  be  represented  a  translation  of  Hamlet ;  who 
when  his  hair  is  cut,  and  he  is  curled  and  powdered,  I  suppose  will  be 
exactly  Monsieur  le  Prime  Oreste.  T'other  night  I  was  at  M 6rope.  The 
Dumenil  was  as  divine  as  Mrs.  Porter ;  they  said  her  familiar  tones 
were  those  of  a  poissonittire.  In  the  last  act,  when  one  expected  the 
catastrophe^  Narbas,  more  interested  than  any  body  to  see  the  event, 
remained  coolly  on  the  stage  to  hear  the  story.  The  Queen's  maid 
of  honour  entered  without  her  handkerchief,  and  with  her  hair  most 
artfully  undressed,  and  reeling  as  if  she  was  maudlin,  sobbed  out  a  long 
narrative,  that  did  not  prove  true ;  while  Narbas,  with  all  the  good 
breeding  in  the  world,  was  more  attentive  to  her  fright  than  to  what 
had  happened.  So  much  for  propriety.  Now  for  probability.  Vol- 
taire has  published  a  tragedy,  called  "  Les  Gu^bres."  Two  Roman 
colonels  open  the  piece :  they  are  brothers,  and  relate  to  one  another, 
how  they  lately  in  company  destroyed,  by  the  Emperor's  mandate, 
a  city  of  the  Guebres,  in  which  were  their  own  wives  and  children : 
and  they  recollect  that  they  want  prodigiously  to  know  whether  both 
their  families  did  perish  in  the  flames.  The  son  of  the  one  and  the 
daughter  of  the  other  are  taken  up  for  heretics,  and,  thinking  them- 
selves brother  and  sister,  insist  upon  being  married,  and  upon  being 
executed  for  their  religion.  The  son  stabs  his  father,  who  is  half  a 
Guebre,  too.  The  high-priest  rants  and  roars.  The  Emperor  arrives, 
blames  the  pontiff  for  being  a  persecutor,  and  forgives  the  son  for 
assassinating  his  father  (who  does  not  die)  because — I  don't  know 
why,  but  that  he  may  marry  his  cousin.  The  grave-diggers  in 
Hamlet  have  no  chance,  when  such  a  piece  as  the  Guebres  is  written 
agreeably  to  all  rules  and  unities.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir  I  I  hope  to 
find  you  quite  well  at  my  return.  Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Paris,  Sopt  7, 1769. 

Your  two  letters  flew  here  together  in  a  breath.  I  shall  answer 
the  article  of  business  first.  I  could  certainly  buy  many  things  for 
you  here,  that  you  would  like,  the  reliques  of  the  last  age's  magnifi- 
cence; but,  since  my  Lady  Holderness  invaded  the  custom-house 
with  a  hundred  and  fourteen  gowns,  in  the  reign  of  that  two-penny 
monarch  George  Grenville,  the  ports  are  so  guarded,  that  not  a  soul 
but  a  smuggler  can  smuggle  any  thing  into  England  ;  and  I  suppose 
you  would  not  care  to  pay  seventy-five  per  cent  on  second-hand 
commodities.  All  I  transported  three  years  ago,  was  conveyed 
under  the  canon  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  I  have  no  interest  in 
our  present  representative;  nor  if  I  had,  is  he  returning.  Plate,  of 
all  earthly  vanities,  is  the  most  impassable :  it  is  not  counterband  in 
its  metallic  capacity,  but  totally  so  in  its  personal ;  and  the  officers 

VOL.  III.  47 
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of  the  custom-house  not  being  philosophers  enough  to  separate  the 
substance  from  the  superficies,  brutally  hammer  both  to  pieces,  and 
return  you  only  the  intrinsic ;  a  compensation  which  you,  who  are  a 
member  of  Parliament,  would  not,  I  trow,  be  satisfied  with.  Thus  I 
doubt  you  must  retrench  your  generosity  to  yourself,  unless  you  can 
contract  into  an  Elzevir  size,  and  be  content  with  any  thing  one  can 
bring  in  one's  pocket. 

My  dear  old  friend  was  charmed  with  your  mention  of  her,  and 
made  me  vow  to  return  you  a  thousand  compliments.  She  cannot 
conceive  why  you  will  not  step  hither.  Feeling  in  herself  no  difie- 
rence  between  the  spirits  of  twenty-three  and  seventy-three,  she  thinks 
there  is  no  impediment  to  doing  whatever  one  will,  but  the  want  of 
eyesight  If  she  had  that,  I  am  persuaded  no  consideration  would 
prevent  her  making  me  a  visit  at  Strawberry  Hill.  She  makes  songs, 
sings  them,  remembers  all  that  ever  were  made ;  and,  having  lived 
from  the  most  acreeable  to  the  most  reasoning  age,  has  all  that  was 
amiable  in  the  last,  all  that  is  sensible  in  this,  without  the  vanity  of 
the  former,  or  the  pedant  impertinence  of  the  latter.  I  have  heard 
her  dispute  with  all  sorts  of  people,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  never 
knew  her  in  the  wrong.  She  humbles  the  learned,  sets  right  their 
disciples,  and  finds  conversation  for  every  body.  Affectionate  as 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  she  has  none  of  her  prejudices,  but  a  more 
:  universal  taste ;  and,  with  the  most  delicate  frame,  her  spirits  hurry 
her  through  a  life  of  fatigue  that  would  kill  me,  if  I  was  to  continue 
here.  If  we  return  by  one  in  the  morning  from  suppers  in  the  country, 
she  proposes  driving  to  the  Boulevard  or  to  the  Foire  St.  Ovide,  be- 
cause it  is  too  early  to  go  to  bed.  I  had  great  difficulty  last  night  to 
persuade  her,  though  she  was  not  well,  not  to  sit  up  till  between  two 
or  three  for  the  comet;  for  which  purpose  she  had  appointed  an 
astronomer  to  bring  his  telescopes  to  the  President  Henault's,  as  she 
thought  it  would  amuse  me.  In  short,  her  goodness  to  me  is  so  ex- 
cessive, that  I  feel  unashamed  at  producing  my  withered  person  in  a 
round  of  diversions,  which  I  have  quitted  at  home.  I  tell  a  story;  I 
do  feel  ashamed,  and  sigh  to  be  in  my  quiet  castle  and  cottage ;  but 
it  costs  me  many  a  pang,  when  I  reflect  that  I  shall  probably  never 
have  resolution  enough  to  take  another  journey  to  see  this  best  and 
^  sincerest  of  friends,  who  loves  me  as  much  as  my  mother  did !  but  it 
1  is  idle  to  look  forward — what  is  next  year? — a  bubble  that  may  burst 
for  her  or  me,  before  even  the  flying  year  can  hurry  to  the  end  of  its 
almanack !  To  form  plans  and  projects  in  such  a  precarious  life  as 
this,  resembles  the  enchanted  castles  of  fairy  legends,  in  which  every 
gate  was  guarded  by  giants,  dragons,  &c.  Death  or  diseases  bar 
every  portal  through  which  we  mean  to  pass;  and,  though  we  may 
escape  them  and  reach  the  last  chamber,  what  a  wild  adventurer  is 
he  that  centres  his  hopes  at  the  end  of  such  an  avenue!  I  sit  con- 
tented with  the  beggars  of  the  threshold,  and  never  propose  going  on, 
but  as  the  gates  open  of  themselves. 

The  weather  here  is  quite  sultry,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  one  can 
send  to  the  corner  of  the  street  and  buy  better  peaches  than  all  our 
expense  in  kitchen  gardens  produces.    Lord  and  Lady  Dacre  are  a 
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few  doors  from  me,  having  started  from  Tonbridge  more  suddenly 
than  1  did  from  Slrawterry  Hill,  but  on  a  more  unpleasant  motive. 
My  lord  was  persuaded  to  come  and  try  a  new  physician.  Hrs  faith 
is  greater  than  mine!  but,  poor  man!  can  one  wonder  that  he  is 
willing  to  believe]  My  lady  has  stood  her  shock,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
will  get  over  it. 

Adieu,  my  t'other  dear  old  friend  I  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  see  you 
almost  as  seldom  as  I  do  Madame  du  Deffand.  However,  it  is  com* 
fortable  lo  reflect  that  we  have  not  changed  to  each  other  for  some 
five-and*thirty  years,  and  neither  you  nor  I  haggle  about  naming  so 
ancient  a  term.  I  made  a  visit  yesterday  to  the  Abbess  of  Panthe- 
mont,  General  Oglethorpe's  niece,'  and  no  chicken.  I  inquired  after 
her  mother,  Madame  de  Meziers,  and  I  thought  I  might  to  a  spiritual 
votary  to  immortality  venture  to  say,  that  her  mother  must  be  very 
old ;  she  interrupted  me  tartly,  and  said,  no,  her  mother  had  been 
married  extremely  young.  Do  but  think  of  its  seeming  important  to 
a  saint  to  sink  a  wrinkle  of  her  own  through  an  iron  grate!  Oh! 
we  are  ridiculous  animals ;  and  if  angels  have  any  fun  in  them,  how 
we  must  divert  them. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD. 

Paris,  Sept.  8,  1769. 

T'other  night,  at  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul's  at  supper,  the  intendant 
of  Rouen  asked  me,  if  we  have  roads  of  communication  all  over  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ? — I  suppose  he  thinks  that  in  general  we  inhabit 
trackless  forests  and  wild  mountains,  and  that  once  a  year  a  few 
legislators  come  to  Paris  to  learn  the  arts  of  civil  life,  as  to  sow 
corn,  plant  vines,  and  make  operas.  If  this  letter  should  contrive  to 
scramble  through  that  desert  Yorkshire,  where  your  lordship  has  at' 
tempted  to  improve  a  dreary  hill  and  uncultivated  vale,  you  will  find 
I  remember  your  commands  of  writing  from  this  capital  of  the  world, 
whither  I  am  come  for  the  benefit  of  my  country,  and  where  I  am 
intensely  studying  those  laws  and  that  beautiful  frame  of  government, 
which  can  alone  render  a  nation  happy,  great,  and  flourishing ;  where 
lettres  de  cachet  soften  manners,  and  a  proper  distribution  of  luxury 
and  beggary  ensures  a  common  felicity.  As  we  have  a  prodigious 
number  of  students  in  legislature  of  both  sexes  here  at  present,  f  will 
not  anticipate  their  discoveries ;  but  as  your  particular  friend,  will 
communicate  a  rare  improvement  on  nature,  which  these  great  phi- 
losophers have  made,  and  which  would  add  considerable  beauties  to 
those  parts  which  your  lordship  has  already  recovered  from  the  waste, 
and  taught  to  look  a  little  like  a  Christian  country.  The  secret  is 
very  simple,  and  yet  demanded  the  effort  of  a  mighty  genius  to  strike 
it  out.  It  is  nothing  but  this:  trees  ought  to  be  educated  as  much 
as  men,  and  are  strange  awkward  productions  when  not  taught 

*  Sister  of  the  FrincesB  de  Ingne. 
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to  hold  themselves  upright  or  bow  on  proper  occasions.  The  academy 
de  beileS'leUres  have  even  offered  a  prize  for  the  man  that  shall  recover 
the  long  lost  art  of  an  ancient  Greek,  called  le  sieur  OrphSe,  who  in- 
stituted a  dancing-school  for  plants,  and  gave  a  magnificent  ball  on 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  Thrace,  which  was  performed  entirely  by 
forest-trees.  In  this  whole  kingdom  there  is  no  such  thing  as  seeing 
a  tree  that  is  not  well-behaved.  They  are  first  stripped  up  and  then 
cut  down ;  and  you  would  as  soon  meet  a  man  with  his  hair  about 
his  ears  as  an  oak  or  ash.  As  the  weather  is  very  hot  now,  and  the 
soil  chalk,  and  the  dust  white,  I  assure  you  it  is  very  diflicult,  pow- 
dered as  both  are  all  over,  to  distinguish  a  tree  from  a  hair-dresser. 
Lest  this  should  sound  like  a  travelling  hyperbole,  I  must  advertise 
your  lordship,  that  there  is  little  difference  in  their  heights ;  for,  a  tree 
of  thirty  years'  growth  being  liable  to  be  marked  as  royal  timber,  the 
proprietors  take  care  not  to  let  their  trees  live  to  the  age  of  being  en- 
listed, but  burn  them,  and  plant  others  as  often  almost  as  they  change 
their  fashions.  This  gives  an  air  of  perpetual  youth  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  if  adopted  by  us  would  realize  Mr.  Addison's  visions, 
and 

**  Make  our  bleak  rocks  and  barren  moimtainB  amile.*' 

What  other  remarks  I  have  made  in  my  indefatigable  search  afler 
knowledge  must  be  reserved  to  a  future  opportunity;  but  as  your 
lordship  is  my  friend,  I  may  venture  to  say  without  vanity  to  you, 
that  Solon  nor  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  travelled  to  Egypt 
in  quest  of  religions,  mysteries,  laws,  and  fables,  never  sat  up  so  late 
with  the  ladies  and  priests  and  presidents  de  parlement  at  Memphis, 
as  I  do  here — and  consequently  were  not  half  so  well  qualified  as  I 
am  to  new-model  a  commonwealth.  I  have  learned  how  to  make 
remonstrances,  and  how  to  answer  them.  The  latter,  it  seems,  is  a 
science  much  wanted  in  my  own  country' — and  yet  it  is  as  easy  and 
obvious  as  their  treatment  of  trees,  and  not  very  unlike  it.  It  was 
delivered  many  years  ago  in  an  oracular  sentence  of  my  namesake — 
**  Odi  profanum  vulgus,  et  arceo."  You  must  drive  away  the  vulgar, 
and  you  must  have  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  drive  them 
away  with — that  is  all.  I  do  not  wonder  the  intendaut  of  Rouen 
thinks  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  when  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  government. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond  have  been  here  a  few  days, 
and  are  gone  to  Aubign^.  I  do  not  think  him  at  all  well,  and  am 
exceedingly  concerned  for  it;  as  I  know  no  man  who  has  more 
estimable  qualities.  They  return  by  the  end  of  the  month-  I  am 
fluctuating  whether  I  shall  not  return  with  them,  as  they  have  pressed 
me  to  do,  through  Holland.  I  never  was  there,  and  could  never  go 
so  agreeably ;  but  then  it  would  protract  my  absence  three  weeks, 
and  I  am  impatient  to  be  in  my  own  cave,  notwithstanding  the  wis- 
dom I  imbibe  every  day.     But  one  cannot  sacrifice  one's  self  wholly 

*  Alluding  to  the  number  of  remonstrances,  under  the  name  of  petitions,  which  were 
presented  this  year  from  the  livery  of  London,  and  many  other  corporate  bodiea,  on  dw 
subject  of  the  Middlesex  election. 
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to  the  public :  Titus  and  Wilkes  have  now  aod  then  lost  a  day.  Adieu, 
my  dear  lord !  Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  disdain  yours  and  Lady 
Strafford's  conversation,  though  you  have  nothing  but  the  goodness 
of  your  hearts,  and  the  simplicity  of  your  manners,  to  recommend 
you  to  the  more  enlightened  understanding  of  your  old  friend. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Paris,  Sunday  night,  Sept  17, 17G9. 

I  AM  heartily  tired ;  but,  as  it  is  too  early  to  so  to  bed,  I  must  tell 
you  how  agreeably  I  passed  the  day.  I  wished  for  vou ;  the  same 
scenes  strike  us  both,  and  the  same  kind  of  visions  has  amused  us 
both  ever  since  we  were  born. 

Well  then :  I  went  this  morning  to  Versailles  with  my  niece  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  Mrs.  Hart,  Lady  Denbigh's  sister,  and  the  Count  de 
Grave,  one  of  the  most  amiable,  humane,  and  obliging  men  alive. 
Our  first  object  was  to  see  Madame  du  Barri.*  Being  too  early  for 
mass,  we  saw  the  Dauphin  and  his  brothers  at  dinner.  The  eldest  is 
the  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  except  that  he  is  more  fair,  and 
will  be  taller.  He  has  a  sickly  air,  and  no  srace.  The  Count  de  Pro- 
vence has  a  very  pleasing  countenance,  with  an  air  of  more  sense  than 
the  Count  d'Artois,  the  genius  of  the  family.  They  already  tell  as  many 
boTi'mots  of  the  latter  as  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Louis  Quatorze.  He 
is  very  fat,  and  the  most  like  his  grandfather  of  all  the  children.  You 
may  imagine  this  royal  mess  did  not  occupy  us  long:  thence  to  the 
chapel,  where  a  first  row  in  the  balconies  was  kept  for  us.  Madame  du 
Barri  arrived  over  against  us  below,  without  rouge,  without  powder, 
and  indeed  sans  avoir  fait  sa  toilette ;  an  odd  appearance,  as  she  was 
so  conspicuous,  close  to  the  altar,  and  amidst  both  court  and  people. 
She  is  pretty,  when  you  consider  her ;  yet  so  little  striking,  that  I  never 
should  have  asked  who  she  was.  There  is  nothing  bold,  assuming, 
or  affected  in  her  manner.  Her  husband's  sister  was  along  with  her. 
In  the  tribune  above,  surrounded  by  prelates,  was  the  amorous  and 
still  handsome  King.  One  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  mixture  of 
piety,  pomp,  and  carnality.  From  chapel  we  went  to  the  dinner  of 
the  elder  Mesdames.  We  were  almost  stifled  in  the  antechamber, 
where  their  dishes  were  heating  over  charcoal,  and  where  we  could 
not  stir  for  the  press.  When  the  doors  are  opened  every  body  rushes 
in,  princes  of  the  blood,  cordons  bleus,  abb^s,  housemaids,  and  the 
Lord  knows  who  and  what.    Yet,  so  used  are  their  highnesses  to  this 

*  Madame  do  Barry,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Loais  XV.,  was  bom  in  the  lowest  rank 
of  society,  and  brought  up  in  the  most  depraved  habits;  being-  known  only  by  the  name 
which  her  beauty  had  acquired  for  her,  Mademoiselle  PAnge.  She  became  the  mistress 
of  the  Comte  du  Barry,  (a  genUeman  belonging  to  a  family  of  Toulon,  of  no  distinction, 
well  known  as  Le  Grand  du  Barry,  or,  Du  Barry  le  Rou6,)  and  eventually  the  mistress  of 
the  King ;  and,  when  the  influence  she  exercised  over  her  royal  protector  had  determined 
him  to  receive  her  publicly  at  court  and  a  marriage  was  necessary  to  the  purpose.  Da 
Barry  le  Rou6  brought  forward  his  younger  brother,  the  Comte  Guillaume  du  Barry, 
who  readily  sabmitteid  to  this  prostitution  of  his  name  and  family. — B. 

47* 
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trade,  that  they  eat  as  comfortably  and  heartily  as  you  or  I  could  do 
in  our  own  parlours. 

Our  second  act  was  much  more  agreeable.  We  quitted  the  court 
and  a  reigning  mistress,  for  a  dead  one  and  a  cloister.  In  short,  I 
had  obtained  leave  from  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  to  enter  into  St.  Cyr; 
and,  as  Madame  du  Deffand  never  leaves  any  thing  undone  that  can 
give  me  satisfaction,  she  had  written  to  the  abbess  to  desire  I  might 
see  every  thing  that  could  be  seen  there.  The  Bishop's  order  was  to 
admit  me,  Mon$ieur  de  irrate^  el  les  dames  de  ma  compagnie :  I  begged 
the  abbess  to  give  me  back  the  order,  that  I  might  deposit  it  in  the 
archives  of  Strawberry,  and  she  complied  instantly.  Every  door 
flew  open  to  us :  and  the  nuns  vied  in  attentions  to  please  us.  The 
first  thing  I  desired  to  see  was  Madame  de  Maintenon's  apartment. 
It  consists  of  two  small  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  very  small  chamber, 
the  same  in  which  the  Czar  saw  her,  and  in  which  she  died.  The 
bed  is  taken  away,  and  the  room  covered  now  with  bad  pictures  of 
the  royal  family,  which  destroys  the  gravity  and  simplicity.  It  is 
wainscotted  with  oak,  with  plain  chairs  of  the  same,  covered  with 
dark  blue  damask.  Every  where  else  the  chairs  are  of  blue  cloth. 
The  simplicity  and  extreme  neatness  of  the  whole  house,  which  is 
vast,  are  very  remarkable.  A  large  apartment  above,  (for  that  I  have 
mentioned  is  on  the  ground-floor,)  consisting  of  five  rooms,  and  des- 
tined by  Louis  Quatorze  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  is  now  the  infir- 
mary, with  neat  white  linen  beds,  and  decorated  with  every  text  of 
Scripture  by  which  could  be  insinuated  that  the  foundress  was  a 
Queen.  The  hour  of  vespers  being  come,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
chapel,  and,  as  it  was  my  curiosity  that  had  led  us  thither,  I  was 
placed  in  the  Maintenon's  own  tribune ;  my  company  in  the  adjoining 
gallery.  The  pensioners  two  and  two,  each  band  headed  by  a  man, 
march  orderly  to  their  seats,  and  sing  the  whole  service,  which  I  con- 
fess was  not  a  little  tedious.  The  young  ladies  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fiftv  are  dressed  in  black,  with  short  aprons  of  the  same, 
the  latter  and  their  stays  bound  with  blue,  yellow,  green  or  red,  to 
distinguish  the  classes ;  the  captains  and  lieutenants  have  knots  of  a 
difierent  colour  for  distinction.  Their  hair  is  curled  and  powdered, 
their  coiflure  a  sort  of  French  round-eared  caps,  with  white  tippets, 
a  sort  of  rufl'and  large  tucker:  in  short,  a  very  pretty  dress.  The 
nuns  are  entirely  in  black,  with  crape  veils  and  long  trains,  deep 
white  handkerchiefs,  and  forehead  clotns,  and  a  very  long  train.  The 
chapel  is  plain  but  very  pretty,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  under  a 
flat  marble  lies  the  foundress.  Madame  de  Cambis,  one  of  the  nuns, 
who  are  about  forty,  is  beautiful  as  a  Madonna.'  The  abbess  has  do 
distinction  but  a  larger  and  richer  gold  cross:  her  apartment  con- 

*  Madame  du  Deffand,  in  her  letter  to  Walpole  of  the  10th  of  Mav  1776,  encloKd  the 
following  portrait  of  Madame  de  Cambise,  by  Madame  de  la  Vaili^re  : — ^**  Non,  non, 
Madame,  je  ne  farai  point  votre  portrait:  voub  avez  une  manidre  d*Atre  n  noble,  si 
fine,  si  piqnante,  si  delicate,  si  s^uisante;  Totre  ^ntUesee  et  rot  fpnees  chan^ent  si 
soavent  pour  n'en  6tre  que  plus  aimable,  que  Ton  ne  peat  saisir  aucon  de  tos  traits  ni  an 
^ysique  ni  au  moral."  She  was  niece  of  La  Marquise  de  Boofflers,  and,  havinr  fled  to 
Enffland  at  the  breaking^  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  resided  here  until  her  dea&,  whidi 
took  place  at  Richmond  in  January  1809.^£. 
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sists  of  two  very  small  rooms.  Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  we  did 
not  see  fewer  than  twenty  pictures.  The  young  one  looking  over  her 
shoulder  has  a  round  face,  without  the  least  resemblance  to  those  of 
her  latter  age.  That  in  the  royal  mantle,  of  which  you  know  I  have 
a  copy»  is  the  most  repeated ;  but  there  is  another  with  a  longer  and 
leaner  face,  which  has  by  far  the  most  sensible  look.  She  is  in  black, 
with  a  high  point  bead  and  band,  a  long  train,  and  is  sitting  in  a  chair 
of  purple  velvet.  Before  her  knees  stands  her  niece  Madame  de 
Noailles,  a  child ;  at  a  distance  a  view  of  Versailles  or  St.  Cyr,  I 
could  not  distinguish  which.  We  were  shown  some  rich  reliquaires, 
and  the  corpo  santo  that  was  sent  to  her  by  the  Pope.  We  were  then 
carried  into  the  public  room  of  each  class.  In  the  first,  the  young 
ladies,  who  were  playing  at  chess,  were  ordered  to  sing  to  us  the 
choruses  of  Athaliah;  in  another,  they  danced  minuets  and  country- 
dances,  while  a  nun,  not  quite  so  able  as  St  Cecilia,  played  on  a 
violin.  In  the  others,  they  acted  before  us  the  proverbs  or  conversa- 
tions written  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  their  instruction ;  for  she 
was  not  only  their  foundress  but  their  saint,  and  their  adoration  of  her 
memory  has  quite  eclipsed  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  saw  their  dormi- 
tory, and  saw  them  at  supper;  and  at  last  were  carried  to  their 
archives,  where  they  produced  volumes  of  her  letters,  and  where  one 
of  the  nuns  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  paper  with  three  sentences  in 
her  handwriting.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  this  kind  dame,  who  took 
to  me  extremely,  asked  me  if  we  had  many  convents  and  many  relics 
in  England.  I  was  much  embarrassed  for  fear  of  destroying  her  good 
opinion  of  me,  and  so  said  we  had  but  few  now.  Oh  I  we  went  to  the 
apolhecarie,  where  they  treated  us  with  cordials,  and  where  one  of  the 
ladies  told  me  inoculation  was  a  sin,  as  it  was  a  voluntary  detention 
from  mass,  and  as  voluntary  a  cause  of  eating  gras.  Our  visit  con- 
cluded in  the  garden,  now  grown  very  venerable,  where  the  young 
ladies  played  at  little  games  before  us.  After  a  stay  of  four  hours 
we  took  our  leave.  I  begged  the  abbess's  blessing ;  she  smiled,  and 
said,  she  doubted  1  should  not  place  much  faith  in  it.  She  is  a  comely 
old  gentlewoman,  and  very  proud  of  having  seen  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon. Well!  was  not  I  in  the  right  to  wish  you  with  me?  could 
you  have  passed  a  day  more  agreeably  ? 

I  will  conclude  my  letter  with  a  most  charming  trait  of  Madame 
de  Mailly,  which  cannot  be  misplaced  in  such  a  chapter  of  royal  con- 
cubines.' Going  to  St.  Sulpice,  after  she  had  lost  the  King's  heart,  a 
person  present  desired  the  crowd  to  make  way  for  her.  Some  brutal 
young  officers  said,  "Comment,  pour  cette  catin-la!"  She  turned  to 
them,  and,  with  the  most  charming  modesty  said,  "  Messieurs,  puis- 
que  vous  me  connoissez,  priez  Dicu  pour  moi."  I  am  sure  it  will 
bring  tears  into  your  eyes.  Was  not  she  the  Publican,  and  Maintenon 
the  Pharisee?  Good  night  I  I  hope  I  am  going  to  dream  of  all  I 
have  been  seeing.  As  my  impressions  and  my  fancy,  when  I  am 
pleased,  are  apt  to  be  strong,  my  night,  perhaps,  may  still  be  more 
productive  of  ideas  than 'the  day  has  been.  It  will  be  charming, 
indeed,  if  Madame  de  Cambis  is  the  ruling  lint.  Adieu !  Yours  ever. 
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TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Arlington  Street,  Oct  13, 1769. 

I  ARRIVED  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  found  a  letter  from  you, 
which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  must  write  you  a  line,  though 
I  am  hurried  to  death.  You  cannot  imagine  how  rejoiced  I  am  that 
Lord  North*  drags  you  to  light  a^ain ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  I  little  ex- 
pected. When  do  you  come?  1  am  impatient.  I  long  to  know 
your  projects. 

I  had  a  dreadful  passage  of  eight  hours,  was  drowned,  though  not 
shipwrecked,  and  was  sick  to  death.  I  have  been  six  limes  at  sea 
before,  and  never  sufiered  the  least,  which  makes  the  mortification 
the  greater:  but  as  Hercules  was  not  more  robust  than  I,  though 
with  an  air  so  little  Herculean,  I  have  not  so  much  as  caught  cold, 
though  I  was  wet  to  the  skin  with  the  rain,  had  my  lap  full  of  waves, 
was  washed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  boat  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
stepped  into  the  sea  up  to  my  knees.  Q^avcfis-je  d,  faire  dans  ceUe 
goltreP  In  truth,  it  is  a  little  late  to  be  seeking  adventures.  Adieu! 
I  must  finish,  but  I  am  excessively  happy  with  what  you  have  told 
me.    Yours  ever. 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Oct- 16, 1769. 

I  ARRIVED  at  my  own  Louvre  last  Wednesday  night,  and  am  now 
at  my  Versailles.  Your  last  letter  reached  me  but  two  days  before 
I  left  Paris,  for  I  have  been  an  age  at  Calais  and  upon  the  sea.  I 
could  execute  no  commission  for  you,  and,  in  truth,  you  gave  me  no 
explicit  one ;  but  I  have  brought  you  a  bit  of  china,  and  beg  you  will 
be  content  with  a  little  present,  instead  of  a  bargain.  Said  china  is, 
or  will  be  soon,  in  the  custom-house ;  but  I  shall  have  it,  I  fear,  long 
before  you  come  to  London. 

I  am  sorry  those  boys  got  at  my  tragedy.  I  beg  you  would  keep 
it  under  lock  and  key;  it  is  not  at  all  food  for  the  public;  at  least  not 
till  I  am  "  food  for  worms,  good  Percy."  Nay,  it  is  not  an  age  to 
encourage  any  body,  that  has  the  least  vanity,  to  step  forth.  There 
is  a  total  extinction  of  all  taste :  our  authors  are  vulgar,  gross,  illi- 
beral :  the  theatre  swarms  with  wretctied  translations,  and  ballad 
operas,  and  we  have  nothing  new  but  improving  abuse.  I  have 
blushed  at  Paris,  when  the  papers  came  over  crammed  with  ribaldry, 

*  Lord  North  had  appointed  Mr.  Montag^a  his  private  eecretaiy. 

b  Walpole  left  Paris  on  the  5th  of  October.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  Madame 
du  Deffand  thus  wrote  to  him : — **■  N'exigez  point  de  jfaiet^,  oootentes-vons  de  ne  pas 
trouver  de  tristesse:  je  n^envoyai  point  chez  vous  hier  matin;  j'ignore  ii  quelle  heore 
vouB  partitas;  tout  ce  que  je  sais  c'est  que  tous  n*Me8  plus  ici.**  And  again,  on  the 
9th : — **^  Je  ne  respirerai  k  mon  alae  qu*aprte  une  lettre  de  Douvrea.  Ah !  je  me  hals 
bien  de  tout  le  mal  que  je  vous  cause ;  trois  joumees  de  route,  aatant  de  nuits  deteatabbs, 
une  embarquement,  un  passage,  Ic  risque  de  miUe  accidens,  voiU  le  bien  que  je  tous 
procure.  Ah !  c^est  bien  tous  qui  pouvez  dire  en  pensant  d  moi,  *  Qu'aUai$-je  fmrt  dam 
cette^Kre  ?"•—£. 
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or  with  Garrick's  insufierable  nonsense  about  Shakspeare.  As  that 
man's  writings  will  be  preserved  by  his  name,  who  will  believe  that 
he  was  a  tolerable  actor  7  Gibber  wrote  as  bad  odes,  but  then  Gibber 
wrote  the  Gareless  Husband  and  his  own  Life,  which  both  deserve 
immortality.  Garrick's  prologues  and  epilogues  are  as  bad  as  his 
Pindarics  and  pantomimes/ 

I  feel  myself  here  like  a  swan,  that,  after  living  six  weeks  in  a 
nasty  pool  upon  a  common,  is  got  back  into  its  own  Thames.  I  do 
nothing  but  plume  and  clean  myself,  and  enjoy  the  verdure  and  silent 
waves.  Neatness  and  greenth  are  so  essential  in  my  opinion  to  the 
country,  that  in  France,  where  I  see  nothing  but  chalk  and  dirty 
peasants,  I  seem  in  a  terrestrial  purgatory  that  is  neither  town  nor 
country.  The  face  of  England  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  do  not  believe 
Tempo  or  Arcadia  were  half  so  rural ;  for  both  lying  in  hot  climates, 
must  have  wanted  the  turf  of  our  lawns.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  so 
pastoral  a  taste,  when  I  want  a  cane  more  than  a  crook.  We  are 
absurd  creatures ;  at  twenty,  I  loved  nothing  but  London. 

Tell  me  when  you  shall  be  in  town.  I  think  of  passing  most  of 
my  time  here  till  after  Ghristmas.    Adieu  I 


TO  THE  HON.  H.  S.  CONWAY. 

Strawbeny  Hill,  Tuesday,  Nov.  14, 1769. 

I  AM  here  quite  alone,  and  did  not  think  of  going  to  town  till 
Friday  for  the  opera,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen.  In  compliment  to 
you  and  your  Gountess,  I  will  make  an  effort,  and  be  there  on  Thurs- 
day ;  and  will  either  dine  with  you  at  your  own  house,  or  at  your 
brother's ;  which  you  choose.  This  is  a  great  favour,  and  beyond 
my  Lord  Temple's  journey  to  dine  with  my  Lord  Mayor .**  I  am 
so  sick  of  the  follies  of  all  sides,  that  I  am  happy  to  be  at  quiet  here, 
and  to  know  no  more  of  them  than  what  I  am  forced  to  see  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  those  I  skip  over  as  fast  as  I  can. 

The  account  you  give  me  of  Lady  *  *  •  was  just  the  same  as  I 
received  from  raris.  I  will  show  you  a  very  particular  letter  I 
received  by  a  private  hand  from  thence ;  which  convinces  me  that  I 

fuessed  right,  contrary  to  all  the  wise,  that  the  journey  to  Fontain- 
leau  would  overset  Monsieur  de  Ghoiseul.  I  think  he  holds  but  by 
a  thread,  which  will  snap  soon.*  I  am  labouring  hard  with  the 
Duchess**  to  procure  the  Duke  of  Richmond  satisfaction  in  the  favour 
he  has  asked  about  his  duchy;'  but  he  shall  not  know  it  till  it  is  com- 

*  Mr.  J.  Sharp,  in  a  letter  to  Garrick,  of  the  29th  of  March  in  this  year,  says — ••  I  met 
Mr.  Gray  at  dinner  last  Sunday :  he  spoke  handsomely  of  your  happy  knack  of  epi- 
logues;  but  he  calb  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  Vanity  Fair.*'  See  Garrick  Correspondence, 
vol.  i.  p.  337.— E. 

^  At  Guildhall,  on  the  9th  of  November,  in  the  second  mayoralty  of  Alderman  Beck, 
ford.— E. 

« Walpole  had  received  a  letter,  of  the  2d,  from  Madame  du  Deffand,  describings  the 
Rowing  influence  of  Madame  du  Barry,  and  her  increasing  enmity  to  the  Due  de 
Qiotseul. — E. 

i  The  Duchess  of  Choiseul.  *  Of  Aubign^. 
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pleted,  if  I  can  be  so  lucky  as  to  succeed.  I  think  I  shall,  if  they  do 
not  fall  immediately. 

You  perceive  how  barren  I  am,  and  why  I  have  not  written  to 
you.  I  pass  my  time  in  clipping  and  pastin<a;  prints;  and  do  not 
think  I  have  read  forty  pages  since  I  came  to  Bngland.  I  bought  a 
poem  called  Trinculo's  Trip  to  ihe  Jubilee;  having  been  struck  with 
two  lines  in  an  extract  in  the  papers, 

••There  the  ear.piercing  fife, 
And  the  ear.piercing  wife — ^*' 

Alas !  all  the  rest,  and  it  is  very  long,  is  a  heap  of  unintelligible  non- 
sense, about  Shakspeare,  politics,  and  the  Lord  knows  what.  I  am 
grieved  that,  with  our  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  do  nothing 

-5^  but  write  worse  than  ever  he  did.  One  would  think  the  age  studied 
/  nothing  but  his  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  Titus  Andronicus.  Politics 
and  abuse  have  totally  corrupted  our  taste.  Nobody  thinks  of  writing 
a  line  that  is  to  last  beyond  the  next  fortnight.  We  might  as  well 
be  given  up  to  a  controversial  divinity.  The  times  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire ;  where,  in  an  age  of  learning,  the 
subtlest  wits  of  Greece  contrived  to  leave  nothing  behind  them,  but 
the  memory  of  their  follies  and  acrimony.     Milton  did  not  write  his 

v^  Paradise  Lost  till  he  had  outlived  his  politics.  With  all  his  parts, 
^'  and  noble  sentiments  of  liberty,  who  would  remember  him  for  his 
barbarous  prose?  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  extremes  meet 
The  licentiousness  of  the  press  makes  us  as  savage  as  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  who  could  only  set  their  marks ;  and  an  outrageous  pursuit 
of  individual  independence,  grounded  on  selfish  views,  extinguishes 
genius  as  much  as  despotism  does.  The  public  good  of  our  country 
is  never  thought  of  by  men  that  hate  half  their  country.  Heroes 
confine  their  ambition  to  be  leaders  of  the  mob.  Orators  seek  ap- 
plause from  their  faction,  not  from  posterity;  and  ministers  forget 
foreign  enemies,  to  defend  themselves  against  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment. When  any  Caesar  has  conquered  Gaul,  I  will  excuse  him  for 
aiming  at  the  perpetual  dictature.  If  he  has  only  jockeyed  somebody 
out  of  the  borough  of  Veii  or  Falernum,  it  is  too  impudent  to  call 
himself  a  patriot  or  a  statesman.     Adieu ! 


TO  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  ESa 

Arlington  Street,  Dec.  14,  1769. 

I  cANifOT  be  silent,  when  I  feel  for  you.  I  doubt  not  but  the  loss  of 
Mrs.  Trevor  is  very  sensible  to  you,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  you. 
One  cannot  live  any  time,  and  not  perceive  the  world  slip  away,  as  it 
were,  from  under  one's  feet :  one's  friends,  one's  connexions  drop  off, 
aiKl  indeed  reconcile  one  to  the  same  passage ;  but  why  repeat  these 
things  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  write  a  fine  consolation ;  all  I  intended 
was  to  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  concerns  you. 

I  know  as  little  how  to  amuse  you :  news  there  are  none  but  poli- 
tics, and  politics  there  will  be  as  long  as  we  have  a  shilling  left. 
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They  are  no  amusement  to  me,  except  in  seeing  two  or  three  sets  of 
people  worry  one  another,  for  none  of  whom  I  care  a  straw. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  produced  a  comedy  called  The  Brothers.  It 
acts  well,  but  reads  ill;  though  I  can  distinguish  strokes  of  Mr. 
Bentley  in  it  Very  few  of  the  characters  are  marked,  and  the  serious 
ones  have  little  nature,  and  the  comic  ones  are  rather  too  much  mark- 
ed; however,  the  three  middle  acts  diverted  me  very  well.* 

I  saw  the  Bishop  of  Durham**  at  Carlton  House,  who  told  me  he 
had  given  you  a  complete  suit  of  armour.  I  hope  you  will  have*  no 
occasion  to  lock  yourself  in  it,  though,  between  the  fools  and  the 
knaves  of  the  present  time,  I  don't  know  but  we  may  be  reduced  to 
defend  our  castles.  If  you  retain  any  connexions  with  Northampton, 
I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  procure  from  thence  a 
print  of  an  Alderman  Backwell.*  It  is  valuable  for  nothing  but  its 
rarity,  and  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  but  there.  I  would  give  eight  or 
ten  shillings  rather  than  not  have  it.  When  shall  you  took  towards 
us  1  how  does  your  brother  John  1  make  my  compliments  to  him.  I 
need  not  say  how  much  I  am  yours  ever. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  COLE.- 

, ..--  Arlmg:ton  Street,  Dec  21, 1769. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  very  grateful  for  all  your  communications,  and  for  the  trouble 
you  are  so  good  as  to  take  for  me.  I  am  glad  you  have  paid  Jackson, 
though  he  is  not  only  dear,  (for  the  prints  he  has  got  for  me  are  very 
common,)  but  they  are  not  what  I  wanted,  and  I  do  not  believe  were 
mentioned  in  my  list  However,  as  paying  him  dear  for  what  I  do 
not  want,  may  encourage  him  to  hunt  for  what  I  do  want,  I  am  very 
well  content  he  should  cheat  me  a  little.    I  take  the  liberty  of  trou* 

*  **Tbe  Brothera,**  Cumberland's  fint  oomedj,  came  oat  at  Co^flnt-Garden  theatre  o» 
the  2d  of  December,  and  met  with  no  inconsiderable  8aooeas.^E. 

^  The  Hon.  Dr.  Richard  Trevor,  consecrated  Bishop  of  St  David's  in  1744,  and  trans- 
laled  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1762.    He  died  in  June  1771^-E. 

«  Edward  Backwell,  alderman  of  London,  of  whom  Granger  gives  the  following  cha- 
racter  :~^  He  was  a  banker  of  great  ability,  industry,  integrity,  and  very  extensive  credit 
With  such  quoliScations,  be,  in  a  trading  nation,  would,  in  the  natural  event  of  things, 
have  made  a  fortune,  except  in  such  an  age  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  laws 
were  overborne  by  perfidy,  violence,  and  rapacity ;  or  in  an  age  when  bankers  become 
gamesters,  instead  of  merchant-adventurers ;  when  they  aftct  to  live  like  princes,  and 
are,  with  their  miserable  creditors,  drawn  into  the  prevailing  vortex  of  luxury.  Backwell 
carried  on  his  business  in  the  same  shop  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Child.  He, 
to  avoid  a  prison,  retired  into  Holland,  where  he  died.  His  body  was  brought  for  sepul- 
ture to  Tyringham  church,  near  Newport  Pagnel.*'  Frequent  mention  of  Uie  Alderman 
is  made  by  Pepys,  in  whose  Diary  is  the  following  entry: — "April  12,  1669.  lliis 
evening,  coming  home,  we  overtook  Alderman  BackwelPs  coach  and  his  lady,  and  fol- 
lowed  them  to  Sieir  house,  and  there  made  them  the  first  visit,  where  they  received  us 
with  extraordinary  civility,  and  owning  the  obligation.  But  I  do,  contrary  to  my  expec 
tation,  find  her  something  a  proud  and  vainglorious  woman,  in  telling  the  number  of  her 
servants  and  family,  and  expenses.  He  is  also  so,  but  he  was  ever  of  that  strain.  But 
here  he  showed  mc  the  model  of  his  houses  that  he  is  going  to  build  in  Comhill  and 
Lombard -street ;  but  he  hath  purchased  so  much  there  that  it  kwks  like  a  little  town,  and 
must  have  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money.** — E. 

^  Now  first  printed,  fi-om  the  original  in  the  British  Museum.^E. 
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bling  you  with  a  list  I  have  printed  (to  avoid  copying  it  several 
times),  and  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  it  to  him,  telling  him 
these  are  exactly  what  T  do  want,  and  no  others.  I  will  pay  him 
well  for  any  of  these,  and  especially  those  marked  thus  x ;  and  still 
more  for  those  with  double  or  treble  marks.  The  print  1  want  most 
is  the  Jacob  Hall.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  Lon- 
don Cries,  but  he  must  be  very  sure  it  is  the  right  I  will  let  you 
know  certainly  when  Mr.  West  comes  to  town,  who  has  one. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  contribute  to  your  garden :  and  if  you  will 
let  me  have  exact  notice  in  February  how  to  send  the  shrubs,  they 
shall  not  fail  you ;  nor  any  thing  else  by  which  I  can  pay  you  any 
part  of  my  debts.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Wolsey  and  Crom- 
well, and  beg  to  thank  you  and  the  gentleman  from  whom  they  came. 
Mr.  Tyson's  etchings  will  be  particulary  acceptable.  I  did  hope  to 
have  seen  or  heard  of  him  in  October.  Pray  tell  him  he  is  a  visit  in 
my  debt,  and  that  I  will  trust  him  no  longer  than  to  next  summer. 
Mr.  Bentham,  I  find,  one  must  trust  and  trust  without  end.  It  is  pity 
so  good  a  sort  of  man  should  be  so  faithless.  Make  my  best  com- 
pliments, however,  to  him  and  to  my  kind  host  and  hostess. 

I  found  my  dear  old  blind  friend  at  Paris  perfectly  well,  and  am 
returned  so  myself.  London  is  very  sickly,  and  full  of  bilious  fevers, 
that  have  proved  fatal  to  several  persons,  and  in  my  Lord  Gower's 
family  have  even  seemed  contagious.  The  weather  is  uncommonly 
hot,  and  we  want  frost  to  purify  the  air. 

I  need  not  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  names  scratched  out  in  my  list 
are  of  such  prints  as  I  have  got  since  I  printed  it,  and  therefore  what 
I  no  longer  want.  If  Mr.  Jackson  only  stays  at  Cambridge  till  the 
prints  drop  into  his  mouth,  I  shall  never  have  them.  If  he  would  take 
the  trouble  of  going  to  Bury,  Norwich,  Ely,  Huntingdon,  and  such 
great  towns,  nay,  look  about  in  inns,  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  would  find 
at  least  some  of  them.  He  should  be  no  loser  by  taking  pains  for  me ; 
but  I  doubt  he  chuses  to  be  a  great  gainer  without  taking  any.  I 
shall  not  pay  for  any  that  are  not  in  my  list;  but  I  ought  not  to 
trouble  you,  dear  Sir,  with  these  particulars.  It  is  a  little  your  own 
fault,  for  you  have  spoiled  me. 

Mr.  Essex  distresses  me  by  his  civility.  I  certainly  would  not  have 
given  him  that  trouble,  if  I  had  thought  he  would  not  let  me  pay  him. 
Be  so  sood  as  to  thank  him  for  me,  and  to  let  me  know  if  there  is 
any  other  way  I  could  return  the  obligation.  I  hope,  at  least,  he  will 
make  me  a  visit  at  Strawberry  Hill,  whenever  he  comes  westward. 
I  shall  be  very  impatient  to  see  you,  dear  Sir,  both  there  and  at  Mil- 
ton.    Your  faithful  humble  servant. 
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